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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  these  Essays  is  so  sensible  of  their  defects  that  he  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  let  them  appear  in  a  form  which  might  seem  to  indicate  thai  hi 
thought  them  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature.  Nor  would 
he  now  give  his  consent  to  the  republication  of  pieces  so  imperfect,  i£  by 
withholding  his  consent,  he  could  make  republication  impossible.  But,  as  they 
hare  been  reprinted  more  than  once  in  the  United  States,  as  many  American 
copies  hare  been  imported  into  this  country,  and  as  a  still  larger  importation 
is  expected,  he  conceives  that  he  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  longer  object  to  a  measure  which  they  consider  as  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  pre- 
sumption for  wishing  that  his  writings,  if  they  are  read,  may  be  read  in  an 
edition  freed  at  least  from  errors  of  the  press  and  from  slips  of  the  pen. 

This  Tolume  contains  the  Beviews  which  have  been  reprinted  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  the  most  partial  reader  will  not 
regret  The  author  has  been  strongly  urged  to  insert  three  papers  on  the 
Utilitarian  Philosophy,  which,  when  they  first  appeared,  attracted  some  notice, 
but  which  are  not  in  the  American  editions.  He  has,  however,  determined  to 
omit  these  papers,  not  because  he  is  disposed  to  retract  a  single  doctrine  which 
they  contain ;  but  because  he  is  unwilling  to  offer  what  might  be  regarded  as 
an  affront  to  the  memory  of  one  from  whose  opinions  he  still  widely  dissents, 
but  to  whose  talents  and  virtues  he  admits  that  he  formerly  did  not  do  justice. 
Serious  as  are  the  faults  of  the  Essay  on  Government,  a  critic,  while  noticing  a 
those  faults,  should  have  abstained  from  using  contemptuous  language  respect- 
ing the  historian  of  British  India.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  Mr.  Mill  had  the 
generosity,  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  forget  the  unbecoming  acrimony  with 
which  he  had  been  assailed,  and  was,  when  his  valuable  life  closed,  on  terms 
of  cordial  friendship  with  his  assailant. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  remodel  any  of  the  pieces  which  are  contained 
in  this  volume.  Even  the  criticism  on  Milton,  which  was  written  when  the 
author  was  fresh  from  college,  and  which  contains  scarcely  a  paragraph  «w& 
at  his  matured  judgment  spprores,  still  remains  overloaded  with  gta&j  t&& 


riii  PREFACE, 

ungraceful  ornament  The  blemishes  which  have  been  removed  were,  for 
the  most  port,  blemishes  caused  by  unavoidable  haste.  The  author  has  some- 
times, like  other  contributors  to  periodical  works,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
writing  at  a  distance  from  all  books  and  from  all  advisers ;  of  Quoting  to  his 
memory  for  facts,  dates,  and  quotations ;  and  of  sending  manuscripts  to  the 
post  without  reading  them  over.  What  he  has  composed  thus  rapidly  has 
often  been  as  rapidly  printed.  His  object  has  been  that  every  Essay  should 
now  appear  as  it  probably  would  have  appeared  when  it  was  first  published, 
if  he  had  then  been  allowed  an  additional  day  or  two  to  revise  the  proof-sheets. 
With  the  aseiitance  of  a  good  library. 
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CRITICAL   AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 


CONTRIBUTED  TO 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


MILTON.     (August,  1825.) 

Jwnnis  Miltoni,  Anoli,  ds  Doetrind  Chris- 
tm*a  Ukri  duo  posthumi.  A  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone.  By  Jomr  Milton, 
translated  from  the  Original  by  Charles 
R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Ac  Ac    1825. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823, 
Mr.  Lemon,  deputy  keeper  of  the  state 
papers,  in  the  coarse  of  his  researches 
among  the   presses  of  his  office,  met 
with  a  large  Latin  manuscript.     With 
i;  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the 
foreign   despatches  written  by  Milton 
*hile  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary, 
wid  several  papers  relating  to  the  Po- 
pish Trials  and  the   Rye-house  Plot. 
The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  en- 
velope, superscribed   To  Mr.  Skinner, 
Uerrhant,     On  examination,  the  large 
manuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost 
E&ny  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity, 
v»hicn,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland, 
Milton  finished  after  the   Restoration, 
and  deposited  with    Cyriac    Skinner. 
Skinner,  it   is  well   known,  held   the 
time  political  opinions  with  his  illus- 
trious friend.     It  is  therefore  probable, 
u  Mr.   Lemon    conjectures,   that   he 
nay  have  fallen  under  the  suspicions 
cf  the  government  daring  that  perse- 
cation  of  the  Whigs  which  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the   Oxford  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
t eneral  seizure  of  his  papers,  this  work 
may  have  been  brought  to  the  office  I 


in  which  it  has  been  found.  But  what- 
ever the  adventures  of  the  manuscript 
may  have  been,  no  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the  great  poet. 

Mr.  Sumner,  who  was  commanded 
by  his  Majesty  to  edite  and  translate 
the  treatise,  has  acquitted  himself  of 
his  task  in  a  manner  honourable  to  his 
talents  and  to  his  character.  His  ver- 
sion is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ; 
but  it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clear- 
ness and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound 
with  interesting  quotations,  and  have 
the  rare  merit  of  really  elucidating  the 
text.  The  preface  is  evidently  tlus 
work  of  a  sensible  and  candid  man,  firm 
in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and  tole- 
rant towards  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much 
to  the  fame  of  Milton.  It  is,  like  all 
his  Latin  works,  well  written,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  prize 
essays  of  Oxford  und  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of 
classical  antiquity,  no  scrupulous  purity, 
none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which 
characterises  the  diction  of  our  aca- 
demical Pharisees.  The  author  does 
not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his 
composition  into  the  Cicerouian  gloss 
and  brilliancy.  He  does  not  in  short 
sacrifice  sense  and  spirit  to  pedantic 
refinements.  The  nature  of  his  subyjci 
compelled  Mm  to  use  many  words 

"That  would  have  made  Quir.tittan  star* 
and  gaap," 

B 


Bat  tio  write*  with  as  much  ease  imJ 
freedom  as  if  Latin  were  his  mother 
tongue ;  and,  where  be  is  least  happy, 
his  failure  seems  to  arise  from  the  care- 
lessness of  a  native,  not  from  the  igno- 
rance of  a  foreigner.  We  may  apply- 
to  him  what  Dennitm  with  great  felicity 
■ays  of  Cowley,  He  wears  the  garb, 
bat  not  the  clothes  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discern- 
ible the.  traces  of  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  authority,  and  devoted  to 
the  search  of  truth.  Milton  professes 
to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone; 
and  his  digest  of  scriptural  texts  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  best  that  have  ap- 
peared. But  he  is  not  always  so  happy 
in  his  inferences  as  in  his  citations. 

Soma  of  the  heterodox  doctrines 
which  ha  avows  seemed  to  have  ex- 
cited considerable  amazement,  parti- 
cularly his  Arianism,  and  his  theory 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  person 
Could  have  read  (he  Paradise  Lust  with- 
out suspecting  him  of  the  former;  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  reader,  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  life.  Ought "    ' 


of  the  interest,  transient  as  it  may  be, 

which  this  work  has  excited.  The 
dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to 
preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a 
saint, until  they  have  awakened  the  de- 
votional feelings  of  their  auditors  by 
exhibiting  some  relic  of  him,  a  thread 
of  his  garment,  a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a 
drop  of  his  blood.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, wo  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
the  late  interesting  discovery,  and, 
while  this  memorial  of  a  great  and  good 
man  is  still  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say 
Something  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will 
die  severest  of  our  readers  blame  as 
if,  oh  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we 
turn  for  a  short  time  from  the  topics 
of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all 
love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and  vir- 
tues of  John  Milton,  the  poet,  tha 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of 
English  literature,  the  champion  and 
the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best 
known;  and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we 
wish  first  to  speak.  By  the  general 
suffrage  of  the  civilised  world,  Ins  placo 
has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest 
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himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been 
born  "  an  age  too  late."  For  this  no- 
tion Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  much  clumsy  ridicule. 
The  poet,  we  believe,  understood  the 
nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic. 
He  knew  that  his  poetical  genius  de- 
rived no  advantage  from  the  civilisa- 
tion which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the 
learning  which  he  had  acquired ;  and 
he  looked  back  with  something  like 
regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words 
and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilisation  ad- 
vances, poetry  almost  necessarily  de- 
clines. Therefore,  though  we  fervently 
admire  those  great  works  of  imagina- 
tion which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages, 
we  do  not  admire  them  the  more  be- 
cause they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  genius 
is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilised 
age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those 
who  believe  in  that  most  orthodox 
article  of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest 
poets  are  generally  the  best,  should 
wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the 
exception.  Surely  the  uniformity  of 
the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corre- 
sponding uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers 
reason  from  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
rimental sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative 
arts.  The  improvement  of  the  former 
is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent 
in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in 
separating  and  combining  them.  Even 
when  a  system  has  been  formed,  there 
is  6tlll  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to 
reject.  Every  generation  enjoys  the 
use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it 
by  antiquity,  and  transmits  that  hoard, 
augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to 
future  ages.  In  these  pursuits,  there- 
fore, the  first  speculators  lie  under  great 
disadvantages,  and,  even  when  they 
fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their 
pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual 
powers,  speedily  surpass  them  in  actual 
attainments.  Every  girl  who  has  read 
Mrs.  Marcet's  little  dialogues  on  Poli- 
tical Economy  could  teach  Montague 
or  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance. 
Any  intelligent  man  may  now,  by  re- 
tomteiy  applying  himself  for  a  few 


years  to  mathematics,  learn  more  than 
the  great  Newton  knew  after  half  a 
century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with 
painting,  or  with  sculpture.  Still  less 
is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress 
of  refinement  rarely  supplies  these  arts 
with  better  objects  of  imitation.  It  may 
indeed  improve  the  instruments  which 
are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter.  But  language,  the  ma- 
chine of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted  for  his 
purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  first  perceive,  and  then 
abstract  They  advance  from  particu- 
lar images  to  general  terms.  Hence 
the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  society 
is  philosophical,  that  of  a  half-civilised 
people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men 
is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect 
of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature 
of  their  intellectual  operations,  of  a 
change  by  which  science  gains  and 
poetry  loses.  Generalisation  is  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  knowledge; 
but  particularity  is  indispensible  to  the 
creations  of  the  imagination.  In  pro- 
portion as  men  know  more  and  think 
more,  they  look  less  at  individuals  and 
more  at  classes.  They  therefore  make 
better  theories  and  worse  poems.  They 
give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images, 
and  personified  qualities  instead  of  men. 
They  may  be  better  able  to  analyse 
human  nature  than  their  predecessors. 
But  analysis  is  not  the  business  of  the 
poet.  His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to 
dissect.  He  may  believe  in  a  moral 
sense,  like  Shaftesbury;  he  may  refer 
all  human  actions  to  self-interest,  like 
Helvetius ;  or  he  may  never  think  about 
the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  on  such 
subjects  will  no  more  influence  his 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  than  the 
notions  which  a  painter  may  have  con- 
ceived respecting  the  lacrymal  glands, 
or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  affect 
the  tears  of  his  Niobc,  or  the  blushes 
of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakespeare  had 
written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human 
actions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  would  have  been  a  good  one.    It  is 

I  extremely  improbable  that  it  woiM. 

I  hare  contained  half  bo  much  «b\* 

b  2 


toning  on  tlic  BuViect  as  *nt  to  lie  found  in 
ihe  Fiiblo  of  theBeel.  But  eould  Mun- 
deville  have  created  an  lago  ?  Well  as 
he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into 
their  elements,  would  he  have  been  able 
to  combine  those  elements  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,  a  real, 
living,  individual  man? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or 
can  even  enjoy  poetry,  without  ft  cer- 
tain unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any  thing 
which  gives  so  much  pleasure  ought  to 
be  culled  en  soundness.  By  poetry  we 
mean  not  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even 
all  good  writing  in  verse.  Our  de- 
finition ex  eludes  many  metrical  com- 
positions which,  on  other  grounds,  de- 
serve the  highest  praise.  By  poetry 
■we  menu  the  art  of  employing  words  in 
tuch  a  manner  ai  to  produce  IB  illusion 
on  the  imagination,  the  art  of  jioing  by 
means  of  words  what  the  painter  docs 
by  means  of  colours.  Thus  the  great- 
est of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines 
universally  admired  tor  the  vigour  and 
felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  mure 
valuable  on  account  of  the  just  notion 
which  they  convey  of  the  an  in  which 
he  excelled : 

"        in  bodies  f     " 
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there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet 
in  spue  of  hi-r  knowledge  she  believes ; 
she  weeps  ;  she  trembles;  she  dares  not 
go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel 
the  teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat. 
Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagina- 
'ultivated  minds. 


children  with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas. 
It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society 
that  wo  may  expect  to  find  the  poetical 
temperament  in  its  highest  perfection. 
In  un  enlightened  age  there  will  he 
much  intelligence,  much  science,  much 
philosophy,  abundance  of  jurt  rlnssili- 
Cfltiofl  and  subtle  analysis,  abundance 
of  wit  and  eloquence,    abundance    I 


oA  o 


i  but 


little  pnetry.  Men  will  judge  and  ct 
pare  ;  lint  they  will  not  create.  They 
will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  com- 
ment on  them,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
enjoy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be 
able  to  conceive  the  clt'cct  which  pneUv 
produced  on  their  ruder  niiee.itors,  the 
agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  be- 
lief. The  Greek  liliap^odists,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  could  scarce  recite  Homer 
without  fulling  into  convulsions.    Tlia 
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He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  lite- 
rary society,  aspires  to  be  a  great  poet, 
most  first  become  a  little  child.  He 
most  take  to  pieces  the  whole  web  of 
his  mind.  He  most  unlearn  much  of 
that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps  con- 
stituted hitherto  his  chief  title  to  supe- 
riority. His  very  talents  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  him.  His  difficulties  will 
be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in 
the  pursuits  which  are  fashionable 
among  his  contemporaries ;  and  that 
proficiency  will  in  general  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  rigour  and  activity  of  his 
mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his 
sacrifices  and  exertions,  his  works  do 
not  resemble  a  lisping  man  or  a  modern 
ruin.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time 
great  talents,  intense  labour,  and  long 
meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  em- 
ployed, we  will  not  Bay  absolutely  in 
vain,  but  with  dubious  success  and 
feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet 
has  ever  triumphed  over  greater  diffi- 
culties than  Milton.  He  received  a 
learned  education  :  he  was  a  profound 
and  elegant  classical  scholar:  he  had 
studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical 
literature:  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  language  of  modern  Europe, 
from  which  either  pleasure  or  inform- 
ation was  then  to  be  derived.  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  later 
times  who  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse.  The 
genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the 
first  order;  and  his  poems  in  the  an- 
cient language,  though  much  praised 
by  those  who  have  never  read  them, 
are  wretched  compositions.  Cowley, 
with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity, 
had  little  imagination:  nor  indeed  do 
we  think  his  classical  diction  compar- 
able to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority 
of  Johnson  is  against  us  on  this  point. 
Bat  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  till  he  had 
become  utterly  insensible  to  the  Au- 
gustan elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualified 
to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  a 
habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine- 
taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is 
an  exotic,  a  fm-k&ched,  costly,  sickly,  I 


imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may 
be  found  in  healthful  and  spontaneous 
perfection.  The  soils  on  which  this 
rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill 
suited  to  the  production  of  vigorous 
native  poetry  as  the  flower-pots  of  a 
hot-house  to  the  growth  of  oaks.  That 
the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost  should 
have  written  the  Epistle  to  Manso  was 
truly  wonderful.  Never  before  were 
such  marked  originality  and  such  ex- 
quisite mimicry  found  together.  In- 
deed in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton 
the  artificial  manner  indispensable  U 
6uch  works  is  admirably  preserved, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  genius  gives 
to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air  of 
nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  other  writings  of 
die  same  class.  They  remind  us  of  the 
amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors 
who  composed  the  cohort  of  Gabriel : 

"  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
The  unarmed  youth  of  heaven.    But  o'er 

their  heads 
Celestial  armoury,  shield,  helm,  and  spear 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and 

with  gold.'* 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive 
exercises  for  which  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton ungirds  itself,  without  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  and  terrible 
panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  strength  of  his  imagination  tri- 
umphed over  every  obstacle.  So  in- 
tense and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his 
mind,  that  it  not  only  was  not  suffo- 
cated beneath  the  weight  of  fuel,  but 
penetrated  the  whole  superincumbent 
mass  with  its  own  heat  and  radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  a  complete  examination  of 
the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has 
long  been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages,  the  incom- 
parable harmony  of  the  numbers,  and 
the  excellence  of  that  style,  which  no 
rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no 
parodist  to  degrade,  which  displays  in 
their  highest  perfection  the  idiomatic 
powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to 
wliich  every  ancient  and  every  modern 
language  has  contributed  something  of 
grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music  In  the 
vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are 
entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  al- 
ready put  their  sicktaa,    Ytt  ttaft  tax* 


vest  is  io  abundant  that  the  negligent 
search  of  ■  struggling  gleaner  may  be 
rewarded  with  a  sheaf. 

The  moil  striking  characteristic  of 
the  poetry  of  Milton  ia  the  extreme  re- 
moteness of  the  associations  by  means 
of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its  ef- 
fect is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what 
it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests; 
not  so  much  by  (lie  ideas  which  it  di- 
rectly conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which 
are  connected  with  them.  Ho  electri- 
fies the  mind  through  conductors. 
The  moat  unimaginative  man  must  un- 
derstand the  Iliad,  Homer  gives  him 
no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no 
exertion,  but  takes  the  whole  upon  him- 
self, and  sets  the  images  in  so  clear  a 
light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot 
bo  comprehended  or  enjoyed,  unless 
the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with 
that  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint 
a  finished  picture,  or  play  lor  a  mere 
passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and 
leaves  others  to  fill  op  the  outline.  He 
strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his 
hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

Wo  often  hear  of  the  magical   in- 


radise  Lost,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 

In  support  of  these  observations  we 
may  remark,  that  scarcely  any  passages 
in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  ge- 
nerally known  or  more  frequently  re- 
peated than  those  which  are  little  more 
than  muster-rolls  of  names.  They  are 
not  always  more  appropriate  or  more 
melodious  than  other  names.  But  they 
arc  charmed  names.  Every  one  oJ 
them  is  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
associated  ideas.  Like  ths  dwelling- 
place  of  our  infancy  revisited  in  man- 
hood, like  the  song  of  our  country 
heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce 
upon  as  an  effect  wholly  independent 
of  their  intrinsic  value-  One  transports 
as  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Another  places  us  among  the  novel 
scenes  and  manners  of  a  distant  region. 
A  third  evokes  all  the  dear  classical 
recollections  of  childhood,  the  school- 
room, the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holi- 
day, and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings 
before  as  the  splendid  pliantoms  of 
chivalrous  romntiiv,  the  liupliied  lists, 
the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint 

devices,  the  Iwunted  forests,  the  en- 
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let  nothing  appear  bat  his  characters. 
As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his 
personal  feelings,  the  illusion  is  broken. 
The  effect  is  as  unpleasant  as  that 
which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the 
Toice  of  a  prompter  or  the  entrance  of 
a  scene-shifter.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  suc- 
cessful performances.  They  resemble 
.hose  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by 
the  friend  of  children,  Mr.  Newbciy,  in 
which  a  single  moveable  head  goes 
round  twenty  different  bodies,  so  that 
the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  succes- 
sively, from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar, 
toe  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a 
beggar.  In  all  the  characters,  patriots 
and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the 
frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were  dis- 
cernible in  an  instant  But  this  species 
of  egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama, 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  him- 
self, without  reserve,  to  his  own  emo- 
tions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many 
great  men  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  amalgamation,  but  never  with  com- 
plete success.  The  Greek  Drama,  on 
the  model  of  which  the  Samson  was 
written,  sprang  from  the  Ode.  The 
dialogue  was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus, 
and  naturally  partook  of  its  character. 
The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athe- 
nian dramatists  co-operated  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  tragedy 
made  its  first  appearance.  .A&schylus 
was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In 
his  time,  the'  Greeks  had  far  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  East  than  in  the  days 
of  Homer ;  and  they  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired that  immense  superiority  in  war, 
in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in 
the  following  generation,  led  them  to 
treat  the  Asiatics  with  contempt.  From 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should 
seem  that  they  still  looked  up,  with  the 
veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  At  this  period,  accordingly, 
it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of 
Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the 
Oriental  style.  And  that  style,  we 
think,  is  discernible  in  the  works  of 
Pindar  and  iEschylus.  The  latter  often 
reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  The 
book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and 


diction,  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  some  of  his  dramas.  Con- 
sidered as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd ; 
considered  as  choruses,  they  are  above 
all  praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine 
the  address  of  Clytsemnestra  to  Aga- 
memnon on  his  return,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  trie 
principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall 
instantly  condemn  them  as  monstrous. 
But  if  we  forget  the  characters,  and 
think  only  of  the  poetry,  we  shall  ad- 
mit that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
energy  and  magnificence.  Sophocles 
made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as 
was  consistent  with  its  original  form. 
His  portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of 
similarity ;  but  it  is  the  similarity  not 
of  a  painting,  but  of  a  bas-relief.  It 
suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does  not 
produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  reform  further. 
But  it  was  a  task  far  beyond  his  pow- 
ers, perhaps  beyond  any  powers.  In- 
stead of  correcting  what  was  bad,  he 
destroyed  what  was  excellent.  He 
substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  ser- 
mons for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired 
Euripides  highly,  much  more  highly 
than,  in  our  opinion,  Euripides  de- 
served. Indeed  the  caresses  which 
this  partiality  leads  our  countryman  to 
bestow  on  **  sad  Electra's  poet,"  some- 
times remind  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen 
of  Fairy-land  kissing  the  long  ears  of 
Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the 
Athenian,  whether  just  or  not,  was  in- 
jurious to  the  Samson  Agonistcs.  Had 
Milton  taken  .Agschylus  for  his  model, 
he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out  pro- 
fusely all  the  treasures  of  his  mind, 
without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those 
dramatic  proprieties  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  rendered  it  impossible  to 
preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
things  in  their  own  nature  inconsistent 
he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  must 
have  failed.  We  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  the  characters,  as  in  a 
good  play.  We  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode. 
The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an* 
acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutralise 


each  other.  We  are  by  no  means  b- 
scnsible  lo  the  merits  of  this  celebrated 
piece,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  the  style, 
the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of 
the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and 
barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking 
an.  effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But 
wo  think  it,  we  confess,  the  least  suc- 
cessful dtort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comns  is  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson  i5 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
Tragedy,  It  is  certainly  the  noblest 
performance  of  the  kind  which  exists 
in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  su- 
perior to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  as 
the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the 
Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to  the  Pastor 
Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  he 
had  here  no  Euripides  lo  mislead  him. 
Ho  understood  and  loved  the  literature 
of  modem  Italy,  But  ho  did  not  feel 
for  it  the  same  veneration  which  he 
entertained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian 
and  Roman  poetry,  consecrated  by  so 
many  lofty  and  endearing  recollec- 
tions. The  faults,  moreover,  of  his 
Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind 
which  his  mind  had  a  deadly  an: 
paiby.    He    could    stoop  to  a  pi: 
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dialogue,  however,  impose  a  constraint 
upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  illusion 
of  the  reader.  The  finest  passages  are 
those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  at 
inspirit.  "I  should  much  commend," 
says  the  excellent  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "  the  tragical 
part  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me 
with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in 
your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I 
must  plainly  confess  to  yoa,  I  have 
seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  lan- 
guage." The  criticism  was  just.  It  is 
when  Milton  escapes  from  the  shackles 
of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged 
from  the  labour  of  uniting  two  incon- 
gruous styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  lo 
indulge  his  choral  raptares  without 
reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  him- 
self. Then,  like  his  own  good  Geuius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and 
weeds  of  Thyrsis,  bo  stands  forth  in 
celestial  freedom  and  beauty ;  he  seems 
to  ery  exoltingly, 

"  New  my  task  Is  smoothly  iluuf, 


to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the 
clouds,  to  bathe  in  thcElysian  dew  of  the 
rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  sn 


highest  das  of  human  compositions. 

The  onlj  poem  of  modern  times 
which  can  be  compared  with  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  the  Divine  Comedy. 
The  subject  of  Milton,  in  some  points, 
resembled  that  of  Dante  ;  but  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate 
oar  opinion  respecting  onr  own  great 
poet,  than  by  contrasting  him  with 
the  rather  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from 
that  of  Dante,  as   the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt  differed   from  the  picture- 
writing  of  Mexico.    The  images  which 
Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves  ; 
they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are. 
Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification 
which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the 
initiated.    Their  value  depends  less  on 
what  they  directly  represent  than  on 
what  they  remotely  suggest.    However 
strange,  however   grotesque,  may  be 
the  appearance  which   Dante  under* 
takes  to    describe,  he  never  shrinks 
from  describing  it.    He  gives  us  the 
shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the  smell, 
the  taste  ;  he  counts  the  numbers ;  he 
measures  the  size.    His  similes  are  the 
illustrations    of  a   traveller.    Unlike 
those  of  other  poets,  and  especially  of 
Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain, 
business-like  manner ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  any    beauty  in    the    objects  from 
which  they  are  drawn  ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may 
impart  to  the  poem;    but  simply  in 
order  to  make  the   meaning  of  the 
writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to 
himself.    The  ruins  of  the  precipice 
which  led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh 
circle  of  hell  were  like  those  of  the 
rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the 
south  of  Trent.    The  cataract  of  Phle- 
gethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at 
the  monastery   of  St.  Benedict.     The 
place  where  the  heretics  were  confined 
in  burning  tombs  resembled  the  vast 
cemetery  of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact 
details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimations 
of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples. The  English  poet  has  never 
tboaght  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
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fefiVage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  [vast  bulk.    In  one  passage  the  fiend 

lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length,  float- 
ing many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the 
earth-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the 
sea-monster  which  the  mariner  mis- 
takes for  an  island.  When  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  battle  against  the 
guaidian  angels,  he  stands  like  Te- 
neriffe  or  Atlas  :  his  stature  reaches 
the  sky.  Contrast  with  these  descrip- 
tions the  lines  in  which  Dante  bas  de- 
scribed the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nimrod. 
"  His  face  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  ;  and  his  other  limbs  were  in 
proportion  ;  so  that  the  bank,  which 
concealed  him  from  the  waist  down- 
wards, nevertheless  showed  so  much  of 
him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would  in 
vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his 
hair."  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no 
justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the 
Florentine  poet  But  Mr.  Cary's  trans- 
lation is  not  at  hand  ;  and  our  version, 
however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge 
in  Dante.  Milton  avoids  the  loathsome 
details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indistinct 
but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery.  • 
Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch 
to  mock  the  wretches  with  his  attend- 
ance, Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them, 
but,  in  spite  of  supplications,  delaying 
to  strike.  What  says  Dante  ?  **  There 
was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  would 
be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July  and 
September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Val- 
dichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  swamps, 
and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  to- 
gether ;  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing 
forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed 
limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the 
invidious  office  of  settling  precedency 
between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his 
own  department  is  incomparable  ;  and 
each,  we  may  remark,  has  wisely,  or 
fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to 
exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  a 
personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eyfc- 
witness  and  car-witness  of  that  wn\c\i 


He  gives  us  morc)jr*  vague  idea  ofjhe  relates.    He  is  the  very  *&*&  "*^ 
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has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying 
out  lor  the  second  death,  who  has  read 
the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal 
within  which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has 
hidden  Lis  face  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  tha  hooks 
and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
and  Draghignoazo.  Ilia  own  hands 
havo  grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lu- 
cifet.  Hia  own  feet  have  climbed  the 
mountain  of  expiation.  His  own  brow 
ha*  been  marked  by  the  purifying  an kc I. 
The  reader  would  throw  aside  such  a 
tale  in  incredulous  disgust,  unless  it 
were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of 
veracity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its 
horrors,  witb  this  greatest  precision  and 
multiplicity  in  its  details.  Tha  narra- 
tive of  Milton  in  this  respect  differs 
from  that  of  Dante,  us  the  adventures 
of  Amndis  differ  from  those  of  Gulliver. 
The  author  of  Amadis  would  hare 
made  his  hook  ridiculous  if  he  had  in- 
troduced those  minute  particulars  wliirli 
give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift, 
the  nautical  observations,  the  affected 
delicacy  about  names,  the  official  docu- 
ments transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all 
the  unmeaning  gossip  and  scandal  of 


must  be  incapable.  But  these  objec- 
tions, though  sanctioned  by  eminent 
names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  our  own 
minds,  the  portion  of  spirit  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted  ?  We  observe 
certain  phenomena.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain them  into  material  causes.  Wo 
therefore  infer  that  there  exists  some- 
thing which  is  not  material.  But  of 
this  something  we  have  no  idea.  We 
can  define  it  only  by  negatives.  We 
run  reason  about  it  only  by  symbols. 
We  use  tha  word  i  but  we  have  no 
image  of  the  thing ;  and  the  business 
of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with 
words.  The  poet  uses  words  indeed  -, 
but  they  aru  merely  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  not  its  objects.  They  are  the 
materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such 
u  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the 
mental  eye.  And  if  they  arc  not  so  dis- 
posed, they  arc  no  more  entitled  to  be 
eal  led  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvass  and 
u  box  of  colours  to  be  colled  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstrac- 
tions. But  the  great  moss  of  men  must 
have  images.     The  strong  tendency  of 
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comprehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted 

few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might 

admire  so  noble  a  conception  ;  but  the 

crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from 

words  which  presented  no  image  to 

their  minds.    It  was  before  Deity  em- 

1  bodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  amonjf 

I  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  lean- 

I  ing  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their 

I  ing  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of 
I  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the 
•    Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  portico, 
and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor,  and  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled 
in  the  dust.     Soon  after  Christianity 
had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle 
which  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt 
it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron 
saints  assumed  the  offices  of  household 
gods.     8t  George  took  the  place  of 
Mars.    St  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner 
for  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.    The 
Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  succeeded 
to  Venus  and  the  Muses.    The  fascina- 
tion of  seat  and  loveliness  was  again 
joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity  ;  and 
the  homage  of  chivalry  was  blended 
with  that  of  religion.    Reformers  have 
often  made  a  stand  against  these  feel- 
ings ;  but  never  with  more  than  ap- 
|  parent  and  partial  success.    The  men 
I  who  demolished  the  images  in  cathe- 
I  drals  have  not  always  been  able  to 
I  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined 
/    in  thejrajBJBMte.    It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  in  politics  the  same 
rule  holds  good.     Doctrines,  we  are 
afraid,  must   generally  be  embodied 
before  they  can  excite  a  strong  public 
feeling.    The  multitude  is  more  easily 
interested   for  the    most   unmeaning 
badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name, 
than  for  the  most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer 
that  no  poet,  who  should  affect  that 
metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of 
which  Milton  has  been  blamed,  would 
escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  was  another  extreme  which, 
though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to 
be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  con- 
trol of  their  opinions.  The  most  ex- 
quisite art  of  poetical  colouring  can 
produce  no  illusion,  when  it  is  em- 


ployed to  represent  that  which  is  at 
once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  and 
absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  on  age  of 
philosophers  and  theologians.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  abstain 
from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their 
understandings  as  might  break  the 
which  it  was  his  object  to  throw 
>ver  their  imaginations.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  indistinctness 
d  inconsistency  with  which  he  hat 
ften  been  reproached.  Dr.  Johnson 
knowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  spirit  should  be  clothed 
with  material  forms.  "  But,"  says  he, 
"  the  poet  should  have  secured  the  con- 
sistency of  his  system  by  keeping  im- 
materiality out  of  sight,  and  seducing 
the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts. 
This  is  easily  said  ;  but  what  if  Milton 
could  not  seduce  his  readers  to  drop 
immateriality  from  their  thoughts? 
What  if  the  contrary  opinion  had 
taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds 
of  men  as  to  leave  no  room  even  for 
the  half  belief  which  poetry  requires  ? 
Such  we  suspect  to  have  been  the  case. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt 
altogether  the  material  or  the  immate- 
rial system.  He  therefore  took  his  stand 
on  the  debatable  ground.  lie  left  the 
whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has  doubtless, 
by  so  doing,  laid  himself  open  to  the 
barge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though 
~  ilosophically  in  the  wrong,  we  cannot 
ut  believe  that  he  was  poetically  in 
the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any 
other  writer  would  have  found  imprac- 
ticable, was  easy  to  him.  The  peculiar 
art  which  he  possessed  of  communicat- 
ing his  meaning  circuitously  through  a 
long  succession  ot  associated  ideas,  and 
of  intimating  more  than  he  expressed, 
enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incon- 
gruities which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of 
another  world  ought  to  be  at  once 
mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of 
Milton  is  so.  That  of  Dante  is  pictu- 
resque indeed  beyond  any  that  ever  was 
written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that 
produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel. 
But  it  is  picturesque  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  mystery  This  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side,  a  fault  inseparable  from  the 
plan  of  Dante's  poem,  which,  as  we 


have-  tiready  ohservoJ,  rendered  the 
nlmoat  accuracy  of  description  neces- 
sary. Still  it  is  a  fault.  The  super- 
natural agents  excite  an  interest ;  but 
it  il  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to 
supernatural  agents.  We  feel  that  wo 
could  talk  to  the  ghosts  and  dromons, 
without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe. 
We  could,  like-  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to 
supper,  and  cat  heartily  in  their  com- 
pany. Dante's  angels  aro  good  men 
with  wings.  Ilia  devils  are  spiteful 
ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are 
merely  living  men  in  strange  situol ions. 
The  scene  which  passes  between  the 
pint  and  Far  inula  is  justly  celebrated. 
Still,  Fttrinota  in  the  burning  tomb  is 
exactly  what  Farinnta  would  have  been 
at  an  auto  daft.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  first  interview  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it, 
hut  a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet 
austere  composure,  the  lover  for  whoso 
affection  she  is  grateful,  hut  whose  vices 
*ha  reprobates?  The  feelings  which 
give  the  passage  its  charm  would  suit 
the  streels  of  Florence  as  well  as  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory. 
'rim  spirits  of  Miltrm  are  unlike  lii ■■.--!.■ 
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ful  porticoes  in  Which  his  counlrym 


tho  God  of  Light 
and  Goddess  of  Desire,  than  with  those 
huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eter- 
nal granite  in  which  Egypt  enshrined 
her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  HLndostan 
still  bows  down  to  her  seven-headcil 
idols.  His  favourite  gods  are  those  of 
the  elder  generation,  the  sons  of  heaven 
and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter 
himself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, 
the  gigantic  Titans,  and  the  inexorable 
Furies.  Foremost  among  his  creations 
of  this  class  snmls  Prometheus,  half 
fiend,  half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man, 
the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy  of 
heaven.  Prometheus  bears  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  thoSat3n 
of  Milton.  In  both  wa  find  tho  some 
impatience  of  coNiru),  the  same  ferocity, 
the  same  unconquerable  pride.  In  both 
characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in 
very  different  proportions,  some  kind 
and  generous  feelings.  Prometheus, 
however,  is  hardly  superb nman  enough, 
lie  talks  too  much  of  his  chains  and  his 
uneasy  posture  :  ho  is  rather  too  much 
depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolu- 
"    depend  on  the  knowledge 
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common  with  those  modern  beggars  for 
feme,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the 
compassion  of  the  inexperienced  by  ex- 
posing the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their 
minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  two  writers  whose  works  have 
been  more  completely,  though  un- 
designedly, coloured  by  their  personal 
feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  pecu- 
liar!/ distinguished  by  loftiness  of  spirit ; 
that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
erery  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we 
discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced 
by  pride  struggling  with  misery.  There 
is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so 
deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful  The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic 
caprice.  It  was  not,  as  far  as  at  this 
distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the 
effect  of  external  circumstances.  It 
was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor 
glory,  neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor 
the  hope  of  heaven  could  dispel  it.  It 
turned  erery  consolation  and  every 
pleasure  into  its  own  nature.  It  re- 
sembled that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of 
which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to 
have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey. 
His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language 
of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the 
light  was  as  darkness."  The  gloom  of 
his  character  discolours  all  the  passions 
of  men,  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and 
tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers 
of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  eternal 
throne.  AH  the  portraits  of  him  are 
singularly  characteristic.  No  person 
can  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to 
ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the 
cheek,  the  haggard  and  woful  stare  of 
the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous 
curve  of  the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too 
sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman 
and  a  lover ;  and,  like  Dante,  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in 
love  He  had  survived  his  health  and 
bis  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the 
great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished at  his  entrance  into  life, 
some  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
•vil  to  oooie;  some  had  carried  into 


foreign  climates  their  unconquerable 
hatred  of  oppression ;  some  were  pining 
in  dungeons ;  and  some  had  poured 
forth  their  blood  on  scaffolds.  Venal 
and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just 
sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts 
of  a  pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman, 
were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the 
Sovereign  and  of  the  public  It  was  a 
loathsome  herd,  which  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the 
rabble  of  Comns,  grotesque  monsters, 
half  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reel- 
ing in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these 
that  fair  Muse  was  placed,  like  the 
chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spot- 
less, and  serene,  to  be  chattered  at,  and 
pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the 
whole  rout  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If 
ever  despondency  and  asperity  could 
be  excused  in  any  man,  they  might 
have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the 
strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every 
calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout, 
nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic 
afflictions,  nor  political  disappoint- 
ments, nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor 
neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  se- 
date and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but 
they  were  singularly  equable.  His 
temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern  ; 
but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  suffer- 
ings could  render  sullen  or  fretful. 
Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of 
great  events,  he  returned  from  his 
travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  and 
manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary  dis- 
tinctions, and  glowing  with  patriotic 
hopes,  6uch  it  continued  to  be  when, 
after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old, 
poor,  sightless  and  disgraced,  he  re- 
tired to  his  hovel  to  die. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrote 
the  Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life 
when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness 
are  in  general  beginning  to  fade,  even 
from  those  minds  in  which  they  have 
not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and  disap- 
pointment, he  adorned  it  with  all  that 
is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the 
physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  Nei- 
ther Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had  a  finer 
or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  plea- 
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■witness  of  external  objects,  or  loved 
better  to  luxuriate  amidst  snnbeams 
and  flowers,  the  songs  of  nightingales, 
the  juice  of  slimmer  fruits,  nnd  the 
coolness  of  shady  fountain!  His  con- 
ception of  love  unites  all  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  Oriental  haram,  and  all 
the  gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tourna- 
ment, with  nil  the  pure  and  qniet  affec- 
tion of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry 
reminds  as  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine 
icencry.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful 
as  fairy  land,  are  embosomed  in  its 
most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations. 
The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled 
on  the  nit  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Milton  may  be  found  in  all 
bis  works  ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  dis- 
played in  the  Sonnets.  Tho^e  remark- 
able poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics  who  have  not  understood  their 
nature.  They  have  no  epigrammatic 
point.  There  is  tiono  of  the  ingenuity 
of  l-'iik'.ijiL  in  the  thought,  none  of  the 
hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch 
In  the  style.  They  are  simple  bat  ma- 
jestic records  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poet ;    as    little    tricked   out    for   the 


directly  egotistical  But  the  qualities 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  Hilton, 
though  perhaps  most  strongly  marked 
in  those  parts  of  his  works  which  treat 
of  his  personal  feelings,  arc  distinguish- 
able in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all 
his  writings,  prose  and  poetry,  English, 
Latin,  and  Italian,  a  strong  family 
likeness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was 
to  t>c  expected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit 
so  high  and  of  an  intellect  so  power- 
ful. He  lived  at  one  of  the  most 
memorablo  eras  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Ororoasdes  and  Ari- 
mnnes,  liberty  and  despotism,  reason 
and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was 
fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no 
single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  hu- 
man race  were  staked  on  the  same  east 
with  the  freedom  of  the  English  (V"plc. 
Then  were  first  proclaimed  those 
mighty  principles  which  have  since 
worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of 
the  American  forests,  which  have  roused 
Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degrada- 
tion of  two  thousand  years,  and  which, 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  othtr. 
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mm  is  good ;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the 
most  interesting  crisis  of  the  straggle. 
The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  foolish 
and  violent;  and  most  of  the  later 
writers  who  have  espoused  the  same 
cause,  Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Ca- 
therine Macaulay,  have,  to  say  the 
least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal 
than  either  by  candour  or  by  skill.  On 
the  other  side  are  the  most  authorita- 
tive and  the  most  popular  historical 
works  in  our  language,  that  of  Claren- 
don, and  that  of  Hume.  The  former 
is  not  only  ably  written  and  full  of  va- 
luable information,  but  has  also  an  air 
of  dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes 
even  the  prejudices  and  errors  with 
which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume, 
from  whose  fascinating  narrative  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are 
stiH  contented  to  take  their  opinions, 
hated  religion  so  much  that  he  hated 
liberty  for  having  been  allied  with 
religion,  and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of 
tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an  advo- 
cate, while  affecting  the  impartiality  of 
a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must 
be  approved  or  condemned  according 
as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to 
Charles  the  First  shall  appear  to  be 
justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall  there- 
fore make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a 
few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  that  in- 
teresting and  most  important  question. 
We  shall  not  argue  it  on  general 
grounds.  We  shall  not  recur  to  those 
primary  principles  from  which  the 
claim  of  any  government  to  the  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  are  entitled  to  that  vantage  ground ; 
bat  we  will  relinquish  it  We  are,  on 
this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority, 
that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  imitate 
the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
ancient  knights,  who  vowed  to  joust 
without  helmet  or  shield  against  all 
enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists 
the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  We 
will  take  the  naked  constitutional 
question.  We  confidently  affirm,  that 
every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  may 
be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Be- 


in  one  respect,  only,  we  think,  eta 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Charles  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  was  a  better  sove- 
reign than  his  son.  He  was  not,  in 
name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say 
in  name  and  profession,  because  both 
Charles  himself  and  his  creature  Laud, 
while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges 
of  Popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices 
a  complete  subjection  of  reason  to  au- 
thority, a  weak  preference  of  form  to 
substance,  a  childish  passion  for  mum- 
meries, an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the 
priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a 
merciless  intolerance.  This,  however, 
we  waive.  We  will  concede  that 
Charles  was  a  good  Protestant;  but 
we  say  that  his  Protestantism  does  not 
make  the  slightest  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have 
often  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  There  is  a  certain  class 
of  men,  who,  while  they  profess  to  hold 
in  reverence  the  great  names  and  great 
actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at 
them  for  any  other  purpose  than  in 
order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for 
existing  abuses.  In  every  venerable 
precedent  they  pass  by  what  is  essen- 
tial, and  take  only  what  is  accidental: 
they  keep  out  of  sight  what  is  bene- 
ficial, and  hold  up  to  public  imitation 
all  that  is  defective.  If,  in  any  part  of 
any  great  example,  there  be  any  thing 
unsound,  these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with 
an  unerring  instinct,  and  dart  upon  it 
with  a  ravenous  delight.  If  some  good 
end  has  been  attained  in  spite  of  them, 
they  feel,  with  their  prototype,  that 

"  Their  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  And  means  of  evil/' 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has 
derived  from  the  Revolution  these 
people  are  utterly  insensible.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  recog- 
nition of  popular  rights,  liberty,  secu- 
rity, toleration,  all  go  for  nothing  with 
them.  One  sect  there  was,  which,  from 
unfortunate  temporary  causes,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  under  close 
restraint  One  part  of  the  empire  there 
was  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that 
at  that  time  its  misery  was  necessary  to 
our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our 
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freedom.     These  an  the  parts  of  the ;  to  bo  tyrants.     The  ground  o 


]ii*vnl(ition  which  the  poiili 
whom  we  speak,  love  to  contemplate, 
suit  which  seem  lo  them  not  indeed  to 
vindicate,  but  in  some  degree  to palli 
the  good  which  it  has  produced.  Talk 
to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of 
Sonth  America,  They  stand  forth 
aealots  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right 
which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a 
thief  from  transportation,  under  the 
alias  of  Legitimacy.  Hut  mention  the 
miseries  or  Ireland.  Then  William  is 
a  hero.  Then  Somereand  Shrewsbury 
are  great  men.  Then  the  Involution 
is  a  glorious  era.  The  very  same  per- 
sons who,  in  (his  country,  never  omit  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  every  wretched 
Jacobite  blunder  respecting  the  Whips 
of  that  period,  have  no  sooner  crossed 
St.  George's  Channel,  than  they  begin 
to  (ill  their  hummers  to  thv  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.  They  may  truly 
boast  that  they  look  not  at  men,  but  at 
measures.  So  that  evil  bo  done,  they 
care  not  who  does  it;  the  arbitrary 
Charles,  or  the  liberal  William,  Fer- 
dinand tho  Catholic,  or  Frederic  the 
Protestant.  On  such  occnMOiis  their 
deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upni 


they,  in  their  famous  resolution,  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant,  was  this,  "that 
James  bad  broken  tho  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom."  Every  roan, 
therefore,  who  approves  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  IBSS  must  bold  that  the 
breach  of  fundamental  laws  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereign  justifies  resistance. 
The  ijuestion. then,  isthisj  Had  Charles 
tho  First  broken  the  fundamental  laws 
of  England  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, unless  bo  refuses  credit,  not  merely 
to  all  the  accusations  brought  againtr 
Charles  by  his  opponenta,  but  to  the 
narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists,  and 
to  the  confessions  of  the  King  himself. 
If  there  bo  any  truth  in  any  historian 
of  any  party  who  has  related  the  events 
of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles, 
from  his  accession  to  the  meeting  ot 
the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a 
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chery.  Let  those  who  applaud  the 
Revolution,  and  condemn  the  Rebellion, 
mention  one  act  of  James  tho  Second 
to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found 
in  tho  history  of  his  father.  Let  them 
lay  their  tiiiLV-  on  a  j.oi-!u  anicio  ii 
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had  been  given  up.    The  Star  Cham- 
ber had   been   abolished.     Provision 
bad  been  made  for  the  frequent  con- 
vocation  and   secure  deliberation  of 
parliaments.    Whj  not  pursue  an  end 
confessedly  good   by  peaceable   and 
regular  means  ?    We  recur  again  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.    Why 
was  James  driven  from  the  throne? 
Why  was  he  not  retained  upon  con- 
ditions?   He  too  had  offered  to  call  a 
free  parliament  and  to  submit  to  its 
decision  all  the  matters    in  dispute. 
Yet  we  are  In  the  habit  of  praising  our 
forefathers,  who  preferred  a  revolution, 
a  disputed  succession,    a  dynasty  of 
strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and 
intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a 
national  debt,  to  the  rule,   however 
restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant 
The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the 
same  principle,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
same  praise.     They  could  not  trust  the 
King.    He  had  no  doubt  passed  salu- 
tary laws;  but  what  assurance  was 
there  that  he  would  not  break  them  ? 
He  had  renounced  oppressive  preroga- 
tives ;  but  where  was  the  security  that 
be  would  not   resume  them  ?     The 
nation  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom 
no  tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made 
and  broke  promises  with  equal  facility, 
a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a  hun- 
dred times  pawned,   and   never   re- 
deemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament 
stands  on  still  stronger  grownd  than  the 
Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of 
James  can  be  compared  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition 
of  Right  The  Lords  and  Commons 
present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the 
constitutional  limits  of  his  power  are 
marked  oat  He  hesitates ;  he  evades; 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent 
for  five  subsidies.  The  bill  receives  his 
solemn  assent ;  the  subsidies  are  voted ; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved, 
than  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the 
clauses  of  the  very  Act  which  he  had 
been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  tnan  ten  years  the  people 
had  seen  the  rights  which  were  theirs 
by  a  dunble  claim,  by  immemorial  in- 
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heritance  and  by  recent  purchase,  in- 
fringed by  the  perfidious  king  who  had 
recognised  them.  At  length  circum- 
stances compelled  Charles  to  summon 
another  parliament:  another  chance 
was  given  to  our  fathers :  were  they  to 
throw  it  away  as  they  had  thrown  away 
the  former?  Were  they  again  to  be 
cozened  by  le  Roi  te  veut  ?  Were  they 
again  to  advance  their  money  on 
pledges  which  had  been  forfeited  over 
and  over  again  ?  Were  they  to  lay  a 
second  Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid 
in  exchange  for  another  unmeaning 
ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  de- 
parture, till,  after  ten  years  more  of 
fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince 
should  again  require  a  supply,  and 
again  repay  it  with  a  perjury  ?  They 
were  compelled  to  choose  whether  they 
would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  hint. 
Wo  think  that  they  chose  wisely  and 
nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the 
advocates  of  other  malefactors  against 
whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  pro- 
duced, generally  decline  all  contro- 
versy about  the  facts,  and  content 
themselves  with  calling  testimony  to 
character.  He  had  so  many  private 
virtues !  And  had  James  the  Second 
no  private  virtues  ?  Was  Oliver  Crom- 
well, his  bitterest  enemies  themselves 
being  judges,  destitute  of  private  vir- 
tues ?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  Charles?  A  re- 
ligious zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that 
of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and 
narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordi- 
nary household  decencies  which  half 
the  tombstones  in  England  claim  for 
those  who  lie  beneath  them.  A  good 
father!  A  good  husband !  Ample 
apologies  indeed  for  fifteen  years  of 
persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood  ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken 
his  coronation  oath ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  kept  his  marriage  vow  !  We 
accuse  him  of  having  given  up  his 
people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the 
most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of 
prelates ;  and  the  defence  is,  that  he 
took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and 
kissed  him  I  We  censure  him  for 
having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Pe- 
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tiiion  of  Right,  after  having.  Tor  good 
and  raluable  con  si  iteration,  promised 
to  observe  them  ;  and  no  arc  informed 
that  ho  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers 
■t  six  o'clock  in  [he  morning  !  It  is 
to  such  consideration  a  as  these,  to- 
gether with  his  Vandyke  dress,  bis 
handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard, 
that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most 
of  his  popularity  with  die  present  ge- 


m  pleat  it 


For  ourselves,  we  own  that  wo  do 
not  understand  the  common  phrase,  a 
good  man,  but  a  bad  king.  We  can 
as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and  an 
unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a 
treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in 
csiiinmiiig  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidual, leave  out  or  our  con  si  tip  rati  on 
his  conduct  iu  the  most  important  of 
all  human  relations;  and  if  in  that  re- 
lation we  find  him  to  have  lie™  i-dfish, 
cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  call  him  a  had  man,  in  tpite 
of  nil  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all 
bin  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a 
few  words  respecting  a  topic  on  which 
the  defenders  of  Charles  ire  fond  of 
levelling.      If.  they  >ay,  ho 


It  is  a  case  of  which  the  si 
incut  is  tho  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  in- 
deed, rarely  choose  to  take  issue  on  the 
great  points  of  the  question.  They 
content  themselves  with  exposing  some 
of  the  crimes  ami  fuliiu- 1<>  which  public 
commotions  necessarily  give  birth. 
They  bewail  the  unmerited  fate  of 
Strafford.  They  execrate  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  army.  They  laugh  at 
the  Scriptural  names  of  the  preachers. 
Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts  ; 
soldiers  revelling  on  the  spoils  of  s, 
mined  peasantry ;  upstarts,  enriched 
by  the  public  plunder,  taking  possession 
of  tho  hospitable  firesides  and  heredi- 
tary trees  of  the  old  gentry;  boys 
smashing-  the  tx-uutilul  windows  of  ca- 
thedral'; QnLiki.-r.-i  ridim;  naked  through 
the  markct-plncc  ;  Fifth-monarchy- men 
shouting  for  King  Jesus  ;  agitators  let- 
tnring  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate 
of  Agog-,  —  all  these,  they  tell  us,  were 
the  utlsprmg  of  Ihc  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  cartful  to 
answer  hi  this  matter.  These  charges, 
were  they  infinitely  more  important, 
would  uot  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event 
wliirii  ali  in-  tin-  1 1 mile  ii*  to  ililiii-  ti-u'H 
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of  the  people ;  and  the  ferocity 

and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be 

proportioned  to  the    oppression    and 

degradation    under  which  they  have 

V  been  accustomed  to  live.    Thus  it  was 

I  in  our  civil  war.     The  heads  of  th 

I  church    and  state  reaped    only  thai 

f  which  they  had  sown.    The  govern 

f  ment  had  prohibited  free  discnssion 

f  it  had  done  its  best  to  keep  the  peopl 

f  unacquainted  with  their  duties  and  thei 
rights.  The  retribution  was  just  an 
natural.  If  our  rulers  suffered  fro 
popular  ignorance,  it  was  because  the, 
had  themselves  taken  away  the  key  ot 
knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed  with 
blind  fury,  it  was  because-  they  had 
in  equally  blind  submission. 
It  is  the  character  of  such  revolu- 
that  we  always  see  the  worst  of 
at  first  Tul  men  have  been 
some  time  free*  they  know  not  how  to 
use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of 
wine  countries  are  generally  sober.  In 
riimate*  where  wine  is  a  rarity  intem- 
perance abounds.  A  newly  liberated 
people  may  be  compared  to  a  northern 
army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Xerea,  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers 
in  ssjch  a  situation  first  find  themselves 
able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in 
such  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury,  no- 
thing is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication. 
80009  however,  plenty  teaches  discre- 
tion; and,  after  wine  has  been  for  a 
few  months  their  daily  fere,  they  be- 
come more  temperate  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  their  own  country.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent 
fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects 
are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting 
errors,  scepticism  on  points  the  most 
dear,  dogmatism  on  points  the  most 
mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that 
its  f"*""f  love  to  exhibit  it.  They 
pull  down  the  scaffolding  from  the  half- 
mushed  edifice:  they  point  to  the 
flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  com- 
fortless rooms,  the  frightful  irregularity 
of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then  ask 
m  scorn  where  the  promised  splendour 
tad  comfort  is  to  be  found.  If  such 
miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail, 
there  would  never  be  a  good  house  or  a 
good  government  in  the  world. 


Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy, 
who,  by  some  mysterious  law  of  her 
nature,  was  condemned  to  appear 
certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  f< 
and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  in 
jured  her  during  the  period  of  her 
guise  were  for  ever  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  which  she 
bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite 
of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed 
herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial 
form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accom- 
panied their  steps,  granted  all  their 
wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth, 
made  them  happy  in  love  and  victo- 
rious in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty. 
At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hate- 
ful reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses, 
she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in 
disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her! 
And  happy  are  those  who,  having 
dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded 
and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be 
rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her 
beauty  and  her  glory ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils 
which  newly  acquired  freedom  pro- 
duces ;  and  that  cure  is  freedom.  When 
a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell  he  cannot 
bear  the  light  of  day :  he  is  unable  to 
discriminate  colours,  or  recognise  faces. 
But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him 
into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  ot 
truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  dazzle 
and  bewilder  nations  which  have 
become  half  blind  in  the  house  of 
bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In 
a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason.  The 
extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides. 
Hostile  theories  correct  each  other. 
The  scattered  elements  of  truth  cease 
to  contend,  and  begin  to  coalesce. 
And  at  length  a  system  of  justice  and 
order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in 
the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people 
ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to 
their    freedom.     The  maxim 
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worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story  who 
resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till 
had  learnt  to  swim.    If  men  arc  to  w& 
[for  liberty  till  they  become  vTu»  aa\^ 
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good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait 
for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  Milton  and 
the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in 
Epita  of  much  that  was  ridiculous  and 
hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their  associates, 
gtood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public 
Liberty.  We  are  cot  aware  that  the 
poet  has  been  charged  with  personal 
participation  in  any  of  the  blameable 
excesses  of  that  time.  The  favourite 
topic  of  bis  enemies  is  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  King.  Of  that 
celebrated  proceeding  we  by  no  means 
approve.  Still  we  must  say,  in  justice 
to  the  many  eminent  persons  ' 
currcd  in  it,  and  in  justice  n 
ticularly  to  the  eminent  person 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  ] 
absurd  than  the  imputations  which,  for 
the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  cast  upon  the 
Regicides.  We  have,  throughout,  ab- 
stained from  appealing  to  first  prin- 
ciples. We  will  not  appeal  to  them 
now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Revolution.  What  essential 
a  be  drawn  between  die 
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turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in 
upon  his  very  slumbers  by  imperious 
messages,  who  pursued  hiin  with  fire 
and  sword  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and 
quartered  his  adherents,  and  attainted 
his  innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  and 
his  two  daughters.  When  we  reflect 
on  all  these  things,  wo  are  at  a  loss  to  ■ 
conceive  how  the  same  persons  who,  on  ' 
the  fifth  of  November,  thank  God  for 
wonderfully  conducting  his  servant 
William,  and  for  making  all  opposition 
fall  before  him  nntil  he  became  our 
King  and  Governor,  can,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to  he 
afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Royal 
Martyr  may  be  visited  on  themselves 
id  their  children.  j»"^ 

Wo  disapprove,  we  repeat,  of  tie 
"  Charles  ;  not  because  the 
exempts  the  King  from 
responsibility,  for  we  know  that  all  such 
maxima,  however  excellent,  have  their 
exceptions  ;  nor  because  we  feel  any 
peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for 
we  think  that  his  sentence  describes 
him  with  perfect  justice  as  "  a  tyrant, 
a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a  publir. 
l"it  Iwsui  »b  are  '■  -iiviiifol 
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wnwimltf^i,  to  defend  it  against  the 
ravings  of  servility  and  superstition. 
For  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while 
the  people  disapproved  of  it  Bat,  for 
the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should 
also  have  wished  the  people  to  approve 
of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  any  thing 
more  were  wanting  to  the  justification 
of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would 
furnish  it.  That  miserable  perform- 
ance is  now  with  justice  considered 
onl  v  as  a  beacon  to  word-catchers,  who 
wish  to  become  statesmen.  Hie  cele- 
brity of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the 
•  JEness  magni  dextra,"  gives  it  all  its 
tame  with  the  present  generation.  In 
that  age  the  state  of  things  was  dif- 
ferent. It  was  not  then  fully  under- 
stood how  vast  an  interval  separates  the 
mere  classical  scholar  from  the  political 
philosopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name 
of  so  eminent  a  critic,  attacked  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  free 
governments,  must,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main unanswered,  have  produced  a 
most  pernicious  effect  on  the  public 
mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative 
to  another  subject,  on  which  the  enemies 
of  Milton  delight  to  dwell,  his  conduct 
during  the  administration  of  the  Pro- 
tector. That  an  enthusiastic  votary  of 
liberty  should  accept  office  under  a 
military  usurper  seems,  no  doubt,  at 
first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country 
was  then  placed  were  extraordinary. 
The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no 
vulgar  kind.  He  never  seems  to  have 
coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first 
fought  sincerely  and  manfully  for  the 
Parliament,  and  never  deserted  it,  till 
it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved 
it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that 
the  few  members  who  remained  after  so 
many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expul- 
sions, were  desirous  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  power  which  they  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  Eng- 
land the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy. 
Bat  even  when  thus  placed  by  violence 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  did  not  assume 
■ultmit^d  power.  He  gave  the  country 
i  fonstitotion  far  more  perfect  than  any 


which  had  at  that  tune  been  known  in 
the  world.  He  reformed  the  represen- 
tative system  in  a  manner  which  has 
extorted  praise  even  from  Lord  Cla- 
rendon. For  himself  he  demanded 
indeed  the  first  place  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  with  powers  scarcely  so 
great  as  those  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder, 
or  an  American  president  He  gave 
the  parliament  a  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the 
whole  legislative  authority,  not  even 
reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enact- 
ments ;  and  he  did  not  require  that  the 
chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary 
in  his  family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the 
opportunities  which  he  had  of  aggran- 
dising himself  be  fairly  considered,  he 
will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Wash- 
ington or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation 
been  met  by  corresponding  moderation, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  have  overstepped  the  line  which 
he  had  traced  for  himself.  But  when 
he  found  that  his  parliaments  ques- 
tioned the  authority  under  which  they 
met,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  the  restricted  power  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  personal 
safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
he  adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  in- 
tentions of  Cromwell  were  at  first 
honest,  though  we  believe  that  he  was 
driven  from  the  noble  course  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  by  the 
almost  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
stances, though  we  admire,  in  common 
with  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability 
and  energy  of  his  splendid  administra- 
tion, we  are  not  pleading  for  arbitrary 
and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands. 
We  know  that  a  good  constitution  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot. 
But  we  suspect,  that  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  re- 
ligious and  political  enmities  rendered 
a  stable  and  happy  settlement  next  to 
impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  Thst 
Milton  chose  well,  no  man  can  doubt 
who  fairly  compares  the  events  of  the 
protectorate  with  those  of  the  thirty 
years  which  succeeded  it,  the  darkest 


I  disgra 
Cromwt 
ing,  though  in  an  irregular 
foundations  of  an  admirable  system. 
Never  before  had  religions  liberty  and 
the  Hmfllllll  of  discussion  been  enjoyed 
in  si  greater  degree  Never  had  tho 
national  honour  been  better  upheld 
abroad,  or  the  scat  of  justice  better 
rilled  at  home.  And  it  was  rarely  (hat 
any  opposition  which  stopped  short  of 
tijitii  rebellion  provoked  tho  resentment 
of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper. 
The  institutions  which  bo  bad  estab- 
lished, as  set  down  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  and  tho  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice,  were  excellent.  His  prac- 
tice, it  is  true,  too  often  deported  from 
tho  theory  of  these  institutions.  But, 
had  be  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is 
probable  that  his  institutions  would 
have  survived  him,  and  that  his  arbi- 
trary practice  would  have  died  witl 
him.  His  power  had  not  been  con 
scctatcd  by  ancient  prejudices.  It  wa! 
upheld  only  by  his  great  personal 
qualities.  Little,  therefore,  was  ""  " 
dreaded  from  a  second  protector, 

rcond  Oliver  Cromwell, 
a  followed  " ' 


pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  tier 
degrading  insults,  and  her  more  de- 
grading gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots, 
and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated  tha 
policy  of  tho  state.  The  government 
had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and 
just  religion  enough  to  persecute.  Tha 
principles  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of 
every  grinning  courtier,  and  tho  Ana- 
thema Maranatba  of  every  fawning 
dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship 
was  paid  to  Charles  and  James,  Belial 
and  Moloch  ;  and  England  propitiated 
those  obscene  and  cruel  idols  with  the 
blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children. 
Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and  disgrace 
to  disgrace,  till  the  race  accursed  of 
God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven 
forth,  to  wonder  on  the  fueo  of  the 
earth,  and  to  bo  a  by-word  and  a  shak- 
ing nf  [he  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have 
hitherto  made  on  tho  public  character 
of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of 
a  largo  body.  We  shall  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguished  him  from  his  contem- 
poraries. And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
'  '  i  a  short  survey  of  the 
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we  leave  out  of  the  account.  We  take 
our  estimate  of  parties  from  those  who 
really  deserve  to  be  called  partisans. 
We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans, 
most  remarkable  body  of  men, 
which  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
'disced.  The  odious  and  ridiculous 
parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  sur- 
face. He  that  runs  may  read  them ; 
nor  have  there  been  wanting  attentive 
and  malicious  observers  to  point  them 
out.  For  many  years  after  the  Res- 
toration, they  were  the  theme  of  un- 
measured invective  and  derision.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the 
tune  when  the  press  and  the  stage  were 
most  licentious.  They  were  not  men 
of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body,  un- 

/  popular ;  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves ;  and  die  public  would  not  take 
them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve, 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists 
and  dramatists.  The  ostentatious  sim- 
plicity of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect, 
their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture, 
their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names, 
the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  in- 
troduced on  every  occasion,  their  con- 
tempt of  human  learning,  their  dctcs- 
Itation  of  polite  amusements,  were 
Indeed  fair  game  for  the  laughers.  But 
|t  b  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that 
the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learnt. 
And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  in- 
fluence of  that  potent  ridicule  which 
has  already  misled  so  many  excellent 


1  loco  II  fonte  del  riso,  ed  eoco  il  rio 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  so  contiene : 
Hot  qui  tener  a  wen  nostra  desio, 
Bd  eater  eauti  molto  a  noi  conviene." 


Those  who  roused  the  people  to  re- 
sistance, who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, 
who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpro- 
mising materials,  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled 
down  King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy, 
who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic 
•edition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name 
of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on 
the  face  of  die  earth,  were  no  vulgar 
nutatiee,      Most  of  their   absurdities 


were  mere    external   badges,  like  the 
signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of 
friars.    We  regret  that  these  badges 
k  were  not  more  attractive.    We  regret 
Ithat  a  body  to  whose  courage  and 
■talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable 
[obligations  had  not  the  lofty  elegance 
Isyhich  distinguished  some  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  easy 
good-breeding  for  which  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated.  But, 
if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall, 
like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the 
Death's  head  and  the  Pool's  head,  and 
fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  con- 
ceals the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from 
the  daily  contemplation  of  superior 
beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not] 
content  with  acknowledging,  in  gene- 1 
ral  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,' 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event 
to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for 
whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast, 
for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too 
minute.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him, 
to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great 
end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with 
contempt  the  ceremonious  homage 
which  other  sects  substituted  for  the 
pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of 
catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they 
aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable 
brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him 
free  \a  facfr  Hence  originated  their 
contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions. 
The  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to 
vanish,  when  compared  with  the  bound- 
less interval  which  separated  the  whole 
race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes 
were  constantly  fixed.  They  recog- 
nised no  title  to  superiority  but  his 
favour  ;  and,  confident  of  that  favour, 
they  despised  all  the  accomplishments 
and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were 

Wn  nameU  were  not  Found  in  the 
egisters  of  heralds,  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
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\trajn.  of  Bieninls,  legions  of  moatUHK 

Lugels  had  charge  over  tbem.  Their 
Jpulaoes  were  Iiouaca  not  made  with 
/hands ;  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory 
I  which  should  never  fade  awaj.  On  tiie 
/  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and 
F  priests,  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt; for  they  esteemed  themselves 
rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language, 
nobles  by  the  right  of  au  earlier  crea- 
tion, and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand.  The  Tory  meanest  of 
them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mys- 
terious and  terrible  importance  be- 
longed, on  whoso  slightest  action  the 
spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked 
with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been 
destined,  before  lie.ivcn  and  earth  were 
created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should 
continue  when  heaven  and  earth  should 
have  passed  away.  Events  which  shoit- 
itgjmd  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 
causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  ac- 
count. For  his  fuke  empires  had  risen, 
End  llourinhed,  and  decayed.  For  his 
sako  the  Almighty  bad  proclaimed  his- 
will  by  the  pen  of  (lie  Evangelist,  and 
the.  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been 
wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from 


ncss  of  ti'i  soul  that  Goi  nai  luJ  Via 
face  from  him.  But  when  he  took  his 
scat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword 
for  war,  these  tempestuous  workings  ot 
the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace 
behind  them.  People  who  saw  nothing 
of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth  visages, 
and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their 
groans  and  their  whining  hymns,  might 
laugh  at  them.  But  those  had  little 
reason  to  laugh  who  encountered  them 
in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the  field  of 
battle,  These  fanatics  brought  to  civil! 
and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judg-J 
toent  and  an  immutability  of  purpose! 
which  some  writers  have  thought  inJ 
consistent  with  their  religious  zeal,  but 
which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  cllects 
of  it.  The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on 
one  subject  made  tbem  tranquil  on  every 
other.  One  overpowering  sentiment 
had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred, 
ambition  and  fear.  Death  bad  lost  its 
terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms.  They 
had  their  smiles  and  (heir  tears,  their 
raptures  and  their  sorrows,  hut  not  for 
the  things  of  tills  world.  Enthusiasm 
had  made  them  Stoics,  had  cleared 
their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  raised  them  above 
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Dominie*  and  their  Escobars.  Yet, 
when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
.  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wisg.  an 
VjKMiest,  and  an,  naefal  hodr.  *""^-i 
f\  'llie  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of 
i  civil  liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  religion.  There  was  another 
party,  by  no  means  numerous,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  learning  and  ability, 
which  acted  with  them  on  very  differ- 
ent principles.  We  speak  of  those 
whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to 
call  the  Heathens,  men  who  were,  in 
the  phraseology  of  that  time,  doubting 
Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  re- 
gard to  religious  subjects,  but  passionate 
worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the 
study  of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up 
their  country  as  their  idol,  and  pro- 
posed to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plu- 
tarch as  their  examples.  They  seem  to 
hare  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  between  them  and  their 
devout  associates,  whose  tone  and 
manner  they  sometimes  found  it  con- 
venient to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
probable,  imperceptibly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We 
shall  attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we 
have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with 
perfect  candour.  We  shall  not  charge 
upon  a  whole  party  the  profligacy  and 
baseness  of  the  horseboys,  gamblers  and 
bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  license  and 
plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of 
Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles, 
and  who  disgraced  their  associates  by 
excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline of  the  Parliamentary  armies, 
were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a 
more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking 
as  we  do  that  the  cause  of  the  King  was 
the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we 
yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with 
complacency  on  the  character  of  the 
honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national 
pride  in  comparing  them  with  the  in- 
itruments  which  the  despots  of  other 
countries  are  compelled  to  employ,  with 
the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante- 
chambers, and  the  Janissaries  who 
mount   guard   at   their   gates.     Our 


dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at  every 
step,  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  de- 
struction dressed  up  in  uniforms,  caned 
into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  de- 
fending without  love,  destroying  with- 
out hatred.  There  was  a  freedom  in 
their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their 
very  degradation.  The  sentiment  of 
individual  independence  was  strong 
within  them.  They  were  indeed  mis- 
led, but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive. 
Compassion  and  romantic  honour,  the 
prejudices  of  childhood,  and  the  vener- 
able names  of  history,  threw  over  them 
a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa  ;  and, 
like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  they  thought 
that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  in- 
jured beauty,  while  they  defended  a 
false  and  loathsome  sorceress.  In  truth 
tbey  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  political  question.  It  was 
not  for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  into- 
lerant church  that  they  fought,  but  for 
the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so 
many  battles  over  the  heads  of  their 
fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they 
had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides. 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  erro- 
neous than  their  political  opinions,  they 
possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
their  adversaries,  those  qualities  which 
are  the  grace  of  private  life.  With 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table, 
they  had  also  many  of  its  virtues,  cour- 
tesy, generosity,  veracity,  tenderness, 
and  respect  for  women.  They  had  far 
more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite 
learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their  man- 
ners were  more  engaging,  their  tempers 
more  amiable,  their  tastes  more  elegant, 
and  their  households  more  cheerful 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any 
of  the  classes  which  we  have  described. 
He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a 
freethinker.  He  was  not  a  Royalist. 
In  his  character  the  noblest  qualities  of 
every  party  were  combined  in  harmo* 
nious  union.  From  the  Parliament 
and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conven- 
ticle and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from 
the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  circles  of 
the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christ- 
mas revel  of  the  hospitable  Cavalier, 
his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  \tadi 


loyalist  countrymen  wen  not  heartless,  /whatever  was  great  and  good,  "wVWfc  V\ 
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rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious  in- 
gredients by  which  those  finer  elements 
were  defiled.  Like  [he  Puritans,  be  lived 
**  As  ever  la  his  great  task-master's  eye." 
Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  contine- 
ntly fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and 
an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he 
acquired  their  contempt  of  external 
circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their 
tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution. 
But  not  the  coolest  sceptic  or  the  moat 
profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free 
from  the  contagion  of  their  frantic  de- 
lusions, their  savage  manner*,  their 
Indicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science, 
and  their  aversion  to  pleasure.  Haling 
tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  ho  had 
nevertheless  all  the  estimable  and  orna- 
mental qualities  which  were  almost 
entirely  monopolised  by  the  party  of 
the  tyrant.  There  was  none-  who  had 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  litera- 
ture, a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant 
amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous  de- 
licacy of  honour  and  love.  Though 
his  opinions  were  democratic,  his  tastes 
and  bis  associations  were  such  as  har- 

fmonise  best  with  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy. He  was  under  the  influence  of 
all   the  feeling   by  which  the   galU 


feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  da 
what  lie  considered  his  duty  to  man- 
kind. It  is  the  very  struggle  of  the 
noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents ;  but 
his  baud  is  firm.  He  doea  nought  in 
hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the 
beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 
That  from  which  the  public  character 
of  Milton  derives  it?  great  and  peculiar 
splendour,  still  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. If  ho  exerted  himself  to  over- 
throw a  forsworn  king  and  a  perse- 
cuting hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in 
conjunction  with  others.  15ut  the  glory 
of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  the 
species  of  freedom  which  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  which  was  then  the  least 
understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind,  is  all  his  own.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  atuoiij;  his  contempo- 
raries raised  their  voices  against  Ship- 
money  anil  the  Star-chamber.  But 
there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned 
the  more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual slavery,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
private  judgment.  These  were  the 
'hich  Milton  justly 
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a  stupefied  people  to  the  seat  of  en- 
chantment, was  the  noble  aim  of  Mil- 
To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
directed.  For  this  he  joined  the 
is ;  for  this  he  forsook 
diem.  He  fought  their  perilous  battle  j 
but  he  turned  away  with  disdain  from 
their  insolent  triumph.  He  saw  that 
they,  like  those  whom  they  had  van- 
quished, were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of 
thought.  He  therefore  joined  the  In- 
dependents, and  called  upon  Cromwell 
to  break  the  secular  chain,  and  to  save 
free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the 
Presbyterian  wolf.  With  a  view  to  the 
same  great  object,  he  attacked  the 
licensing  system,  in  that  sublime  trea- 
tise which  erery  statesman  should  wear 
as  a  sign  upon  his  hand  and  as  front- 
lets between  his  eyes.  His  attacks 
were,  in  general,  directed  less  against 
particular  abuses  than  against  those 
deeply-seated  errors  on  which  almost 
all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  wor- 
ship of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational 
dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations 
of  these  debasing  sentiments  more 
effectually,  he  always  selected  for  him- 
self the  boldest  literary  services.  He 
never  came  up  in  the  rear,  when  the  out- 
works had  been  carried  and  the  breach 
entered.  He  pressed  into  the  forlorn 
hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes, 
he  wrote  with  incomparable  energy  and 
eloquence  against  the  bishops.  But, 
when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
vail, he  passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and 
abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of 
writers  who  now  hastened  to  insult  a 
falling  party.  There  is  no  more  hazard- 
ous enterprise  than  that  of  bearing  the 
torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  in- 
fected recesses  in  which  no  light  has 
ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice  and 
the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  penetrate  the 
noisome  vapours,  and  to  brave  the  ter- 
rible explosion.  Those  who  most  dis- 
approve of  his  opinions  must  respect 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  main- 
tained them.  He,  in  general,  left  to 
others  the  credit  of  expounding  and 
defending  the  popular  parts  of  his  re- 
ligious and  political  creed.  He  took 
hit  own  stand  upon  those  which  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen  repro- 


bated as  criminal,  or  derided  as  para- 
doxical. He  stood  up  for  divorce  and 
regicide.  He  attacked  the  prevailing 
systems  of  education.  His  radiant 
and  beneficent  career  resembled  that  of 
the  god  of  light  and  fertility. 

"Nitor  in  adversum;  nee  me,  qui  enters* 
viricit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contraariua  evehor  orbL* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose 
writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time, 
be  so  little  read.  As  compositions, 
they  deserve  the  attention  of  every  man 
who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  full  power  of  the  English  language. 
They  abound  with  passages  compared 
with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They 
are  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The 
6tyle  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  has  the  great  poet  ever 
risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his 
controversial  works  in  which  his  feel- 
ings, excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in 
bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture. 
It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  majestic  lan- 
guage, M  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  halle- 
lujahs and  harping  symphonies. " 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely 
at  these  performances,  to  analyse  the 
peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at 
some  length  on  the  sublime  wisdom  of 
the  Areopagitica  and  the  nervous  rhe- 
toric of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  those  magnificent  passages 
which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Re- 
formation, and  the  Animadversions  on 
the  Remonstrant.  But  the  length  to 
which  our  remarks  have  already  ex- 
tended renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we 
can  scarcely  tear  ourselves  away  from 
the  subject.  The  days  immediately 
following  the  publication  of  this  relic  of 
Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
And  we  shall  scarcely  be  censured  if, 
on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  linger- 
ing near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  so- 
ever may  be  the  offering  which  we 
bring  to  it  While  this  book  lies  01 
our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contempo- 
raries of  the  writer.  We  are  tran- 
sported a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back. 
We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visit- 
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rag  him  in  his  small  lodging!  'I"«  w° 
sec  him  tilting  nt  t  he  old  organ  beneath 
the  faded  green  hangings  ;  that  we  can 
catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes, 
rolling  in  vain  Co  find  the  day  \  that 
we  arc  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble 
countenance  the  proud  and  mournful 
history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction. 
We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless 
silence  in  which  wc  should  listen  to  his 
slightest  word,  the  passionate  venera- 
tion with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss 
his  hand  and  weep  upon  it,  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  we  should  en- 
deavour to  console  him,  if  indeed  such 
■  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the 


neglect  of  an  age  unworthy  of 
talents  and  his  virtues,  the  eagerness 
with  which  wc  should  contest  with  his 
daughters,  or  with  bis  Quaker  friend 
Elwood,  the  privilege  of  rending  Huiiicr 
to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal 
accents  which  Sowed  from  his  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings. 
Yet  we  cannot  bo  ashamed  of  them; 
nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have 
written  shall  in  anv  degree  excite  iIll'Ul 
in  other  minds.  Wo  arc  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living 
a  the  dead.     And  we  think  ~L--  ' 


and  to  heal.  They  arc  powerful,  not 
only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate  and 
purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who 
can  study  cither  the  life  or  the  writings 
of  the  groat  poet  and  patriot,  without 
aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the 
sublime  works  with  which  his  genius 
has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public 
good,  the  fortitude  with  which  ho  en- 
dured every  private  calamity,  the  lofty 
disdain  with  which  he  luokud  down  01. 
temptations  and  dangers,  the  deadly 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and 
tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so 
sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with 
his  fame. 


MACH1AVELLL    (March,  1S27.) 
Wavnt  eompltta  dt   SUcniiTEL,    Ira- 

duilcMpxrl.V.PisiMa.  Paris:  ISM. 
Those  who  have  attended  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  literary  tribunal  are  well 
aware  that,  by  means  of  certain  legal 
fictions  similar  to  those  of  Westminster 
Hall,  wc  are  frequently  enabled  to  take 
lying  beyond  the 
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have  been  mure  addicted  than  formerly 
to  the  custom  of  strangling  their  bro- 
thers. Lord  Lyttelton  charges  the 
poor  Florentine  with  the  manifold  trea- 
sons of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  with 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Several  authors  have  hinted  that  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  is  to  be  primarily 
attributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to 
think  that  his  effigy  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Guy  Faux,  in  those 
processions  by  which  the  ingenious 
youth  of  England  annually  commemo- 
rate the  preservation  of  the  Three 
Estates.  The  Church  of  Borne  has 
pronounced  his  works  accursed  things. 
Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been 
backward  in  testifying  their  opinion  of 
his  merits.  Out  of  his  surname  they 
have  coined  an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and 
oat  of  his  Christian  name  a  synonyme 
for  the  DeviL* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  any 
person,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  Italy,  to  read 
without  horror  and  amazement  the 
celebrated  treatise  which  has  brought 
so  much  obloquy  on  the  name  of  Ma- 
chiavelli. Such  a  display  of  wicked- 
ness, naked  yet  not  ashamed,  such 
cool,  judicious,  scientific  atrocity,  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  a  fiend  than  to  the 
most  depraved  of  men.  Principles 
which  the  most  hardened  ruffian  would 
scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted  ac- 
complice, or  avow,  without  the  disguise 
of  some  palliating  sophism,  even  to 
his  own  mind,  are  professed  without 
the  slightest  circumlocution,  and  as- 
sumed as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  all 
political  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers 
should  regard  the  author  of  such  a 
book  as  the  most  depraved  and  shame- 
less of  human  beings.  Wise  men,  how- 
ever, have  always  been  inclined  to  look 
with  great  suspicion  on  the  angels  and 
demons  of  the  multitude :  and  in  the 
present  instance,  several  circumstances 
nave  led  even  superficial  observers  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  vulgar  de- 


•  Kick  Xachiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick, 
Tho*  he  gave  his  name  to  our  old  Nick. 
Budibras,  Fart  IIL  Canto  L 
Bat,  we  believe,  there  u  » tchiam  on  this 
subset  mmoog  toe  Matignarituu. 
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cision.  It  is  notorious  that  Machiavelli 
was,  through  life,  a  zealous  republican. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  manual  of  King-craft,  he 
suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  in 
the  cause  of  public  liberty.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  the  martyr  of  free- 
dom should  have  designedly  acted  as 
the  apostle  of  tyranny.  Several  emi- 
nent writers  have,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  detect  in  this  unfortunate 
performance  some  concealed  meaning, 
more  consistent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  author  than  that  which 
appears  at  the  first  glance. 

One  hypothesis  is  that  Machiavelli 
intended  to  practise  on  the  young  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici  a  fraud  similar  to  that 
which  Sunderland  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed against  our  James  the  Second, 
and  that  he  urged  his  pupil  to  violent 
and  perfidious  measures,  as  the  surest 
means  of  accelerating  the  moment  of 
deliverance  and  revenge.  Another  sup- 
position which  Lord  Bacon  seems  to 
countenance,  is  that  the  treatise  was 
merely  a  piece  of  grave  irony,  intended 
to  warn  nations  against  the  arts  of 
ambitious  men.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  neither  of  these  solutions  is 
consistent  with  many  passages  in  The 
Prince  itself.  But  the  most  decisive 
refutation  is  that  which  is  furnished 
by  the  other  works  of  Machiavelli.  In 
all  the  writings  which  he  gave  to  the 
public,  and  in  all  those  which  the  re- 
search of  editors  has,  in  the  course  of 
three  centuries,  discovered,  in  his  Co- 
medies, designed  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  multitude,  in  his  Comments  on 
Livy,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  patriots  of  Florence, 
in  his  History,  inscribed  to  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  estimable  of  the 
Popes,  in  his  public  dispatches,  in  his 
private  memoranda,  the  same  obliquity 
of  moral  principle  for  which  The  Prince 
is  so  severely  censured  is  more  or  less 
discernible.  We  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the 
many  volumes  of  his  compositions,  a 
single  expression  indicating  that  dissi- 
mulation and  treachery  had  ever  struck 
him  as  discreditable. 

After  this,  it  may  aeem  ta&\cu\ous  to 
Bay  that  we  are  acquainted  w&t  tow 
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writings  which  exhibit  so  much  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  so  pore  and  warm  a 
teal  for  the  public  good,  or  so  just  a 
view  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  citizens, 
as  those  of  Macbiavelli.  Yet  so  it  is. 
And  even  from  The  Prince  itself  we 
could  select  many  passages  in  snpport 
of  this  remark.  To  a  reader  of  our 
ago  and  country  this  inconsistency  is, 
at  first,  perfectly  bewildering.  The 
whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma,  a 
grotesque  assemblage  of  incongruous 
qualities,  selfishness  and  generosity, 
cruelty  and  benevolence,  craft  end  sim- 
plicity, abject  villany  and  romantic 
heroism.  One  sentence  is  such  us  a 
veteran  diplomatist  would  scarcely 
write  in  cipher  for  the  direction  of  his 
must  confidential  spy  |  the  next  seems 
(o  be  extracted  from  a  theme  composed 
by  an  ardent  schoolboy  on  the  death  of 
Leouidas.  An  act  of  dexterous  per- 
fidy, and  an  act  of  patriotic  self-devo- 
tion, call  forth  the  same  kind  and  the 
same  degree  of  respectful  admiration. 
The  moral  sensibility  of  the  writer 
seems  at  onca  to  bo  morbidly  obtuse 
and  morbidly  acute.  Two  characters 
altogether  dissimilar  arc  united  in  him. 
They  are  not  merely  joined,  but 
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Some  members  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party  censured  the  Secretary 
for  dedicating  The  Prince  to  a  patron 
who  bore  the  unpopular  name  of  Medici. 
But  to  those  immoral  doctrines  which 
have  since  called  forth  such  severe  re- 
prehensions no  exception  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  The  cry  against 
them  was  first  raised  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  seems  to  have  been  heard  with 
amazement  in  Italy.  The  earliest  as- 
sailant, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  a 
countryman  of  our  own.  Cardinal  Pole. 
The  author  of  the  An ti- Macbiavelli  was 
a  French  Protestant. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  moral 
feeling  among  the  Italians  of  those 
times  that  wo  must  seek  for  the  real 
explanation  of  what  seems  most  mys- 
terious in  the  life  and  writings  of  this 
remarkable  man.  As  this  is  a  subject 
which  suggests  many  interesting  con- 
siderations, both  political  and  meta- 
physical, we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
discussing  it  at  some  length. 

During  the  gloomy  and  disastrous 
centuries  which  followed  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Italy  had  pre- 
served, in  a  fur  greater  degree  than 
any  other  part  of  HMMRi  Europe,  the 
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«rf  the  towns,  at  a  rery  early  period, 
began  to  acquire.  Some  cities  had 
been  founded  in  wild  and  remote  situa- 
tions, by  fugitives  who  had  escaped 
from  die  rage  of  the  barbarians.  Such 
were  Venice  and  Genoa,  which  pre- 
served their  freedom  by  their  obscurity, 
till  they  became  able  to  preserve  it  by 
their  power.  Other  cities  seem  to  have 
retained,  under  all  the  changing  dy- 
nasties of  invaders,  under  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric,  Narses  and  Alboin,  the  mu- 
nkapal  institutions  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  Great  Republic  In  provinces 
which  the  central  government  was  too 
feeble  either  to  protect  or  to  oppress, 
these  institutions  gradually  acquired 
stability  and  vigour.  The  citizens,  de- 
feuded  by  their  walls,  and  governed  by 
their  own  magistrates  and  their  own 
by-laws,  enjoyed  a  considerable  share 
of  republican  independence.  Thus  a 
strong  democratic  spirit  was  called  into 
action.  Hie  Carlovingian  sovereigns 
were  too  imbecile  to  subdue  it.  The 
generous  policy  of  Otho  encouraged  it. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  suppressed 
by  a  close  coalition  between  the  Church 
and  the  Empire.  It  was  fostered  and 
invigorated  by  their  disputes.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  attained  its  full  vigour, 
and,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict, 
triumphed  over  the  abilities  and  courage 
of  the  Swabian  Princes. 

The  assistance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
power  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Guelfs.  That  success 
would,  however,  have  been  a  doubtful 
good,  if  its  only  effect  had  been  to  sub- 
stitute a  moral  for  a  political  servitude, 
and  to  exalt  the  Popes  at  the  expense 
of  the  Caesars.  Happily  the  public 
mind  of  Italy  had  long  contained  the 
seeds  of  free  opinions,  which  were  now 
rapidly  developed  by  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  free  institutions.  The  people  of 
that  country  had  observed  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  church,  its  saints  and 
its  miracles,  its  lofty  pretensions  and  its 
splendid  ceremonial,  its  worthless  bless- 
ings and  its  harmless  curses,  too  long 
and  too  closely  to  be  duped.  They 
stood  behind  the  scenes  on  which  others 
were  gazing  with  childish  awe  and  in- 


ment  of  the  pullies,  and  the  manufactuie 
of  the  thunders.  They  saw  the  natural 
faces  and  heard  the  natural  voices  of 
the  actors.  Distant  nations  looked  on 
the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  oracle  of  the  All- wise,  the 
umpire  from  whose  decisions,  in  the 
disputes  either  of  theologians  or  of 
kings,  no  Christian  ought  to  appeal. 
The  Italians  were  acquainted  with  all 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  with  all  the 
dishonest  arts  by  which  he  had  attained 
power.  They  knew  how  often  he  had 
employed  the  keys  of  the  Church  to 
release  himself  from  the  most  sacred 
engagements,  and  its  wealth  to  pamper 
his  mistresses  and  nephews.  The  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  the  established  re- 
ligion they  treated  with  decent  rever- 
ence. But  though  they  still  called 
themselves  Catholics,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Papists.  Those  spiritual  arms 
which  carried  terror  into  the  palaces 
and  camps  of  the  proudest  sovereigns 
excited  only  contempt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Vatican. 
Alexander,  when  he  commanded  our 
Henry  the  Second  to  submit  to  the  lash 
before  the  tomb  of  a  rebellious  subject, 
was  himself  an  exile.  The  Romans, 
apprehending  that  he  entertained  de- 
signs against  their  liberties,  had  driven 
him  from  their  city  ;  and,  though  he 
solemnly  promised  to  confine  himself 
for  the  future  to  his  spiritual  functions, 
they  still  refused  to  readmit  him. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  a 
large  and  powerful  privileged  class 
trampled  on  the  people  and  defied  the 
government.  But,  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing parts  of  Italy,  the  feudal  nobles 
were  reduced  to  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. In  some  districts  they  took 
shelter  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  commonwealths  which  they 
were  unable  to  oppose,  and  gradually 
sank  into  the  mass  of  burghers.  In 
other  places  they  possessed  great  influ- 
ence ;  but  it  was  an  influence  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  exercised 
by  the  aristocracy  of  any  Transal- 
pine kingdom.  They  were  not  petty 
princes,  but  eminent  citizens.  Instead 
of  strengthening  their  fastnesses  among 
the  mountains,  they  embeUi&\&&  ti&ue 


terest    Thej  witnessed  the  arrange-  /palaces  in  the  market-place*    lY&fcX&Xfe 
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of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ei'div  i;tMicul 
State  more  nearly  resembled  thai  which 
existed  in  the  great  monarchies  of  Eu< 
rope.  But  the  governments  of  Lom- 
bard/ and  Tuscany,  through  all  their 
revolutions,  preserved  a  different  cha- 
racter. A  people,  when  n.'.-i mUtil  in  n 
town,  is  for  more  formidable  to  its 
rulers  than  when  dispersed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  conntry.  The  most  arbitrary 
of  tbc  CsEsars  found  it  necessary  to  feed 
and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  un- 
wieldy capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
Kivinces,  The  citizens  of  Madrid 
ve  more  than  once  besieged  their 
sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  the  most  humiliating 
concessions.  The  Sultans  have  often 
been  compelled  to  propitiate  the  fu- 
rious rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the 
head  of  an  unpopular  VxBW.  From 
the  same  cause  there  was  a  certain 
rings  of  democracy  in  the  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  a(  Northern  Italy. 

Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and 
transiently,  revisited  Italy;  and  with 
liberty  came  commerce  and  empire, 
science  and  taste,  all  the  comforts  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  life.     The  Cm- 


posterity  is  too  often  deceived  by  the 
vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and  rhe- 
toricians, who  mistake  the  splendour  of 
a  court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people. 
Fortunately,  John  Villani  has  given  us 
an  ample  and  precise  account  of  thn 
state  of  Florence  in  the  early  part  ol 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  revenue 
of  the  Republic  amounted  to  thrco  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  ;  a  sum  which, 
allowing  for  the  depreciation  of  tho 
precious  metals,  was  at  least  equivalent 
to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling i  a  larger  sunt  than  England  and 
Ireland,  two  centuries  ago,  yielded 
annually  to  Elizabeth.  The  manufac 
ture  of  wool  alone  employed  two  hun- 
dred factories  and  thirty  thousand 
workmen.  The  cloth  annually  pro- 
duced sold,  at  an  average,  for  twelve 
hundred  thousand  florins  j  a  enm  fully 
equal  in  exchangeable  value  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were 
annually  coined.  Eighty  hanks  con- 
ducted the  commercial  operations,  not 
of  Florence  only  but  of  all  Europe, 
of  these  establish- 
lagnitude- 
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all  the  signs  of  former  tillage.  But  it 
fertilised  while  it  devastated.  When 
h  receded,  the  wilderness  was  as  the 
garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on  every  side, 
laughing,  clapping  its  hands,  pouring 
forth,  in  spontaneous  abundance,  every 
thing  brilliant,  or  fragrant,  or  nourish- 
ing. A  new  language,  characterised 
by  simple  sweetness  and  simple  energy, 
bad  attained  perfection.  No  tongue 
ever  furnished  more  gorgeous  and  vivid 
tints  to  poetry ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
a  poet  appeared  who  knew  how  to 
employ  them.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  came  forth  the  Divine  Comedy, 
beyond  comparison  the  greatest  work 
of  imagination  which  had  appeared 
since  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  fol- 
lowing generation  produced  indeed  no 
second  Dante:  but  it  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  general  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. The  study  of  the  Latin  writers 
bad  never  been  wholly  neglected  in 
Italy.  But  Petrarch  introduced  a  more 
profound,  liberal,  and  elegant  scholar- 
ship, and  communicated  to  his  country- 
men that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature, 
the  history,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Borne,  which  divided  his  own  heart 
with  a  frigid  mistress  and  a  more  frigid 
Muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  more  sublime  and  graceful 
models  of  Greece. 

From  this  time,  the  admiration  of 
learning  and  genius  became  almost  an 
idolatry  among  the  people  of  Italy. 
Kings  and  republics,  cardinals  and 
doges,  vied  with  each  other  in  honour- 
ing and  flattering  Petrarch.  Embassies 
from  rival  states  solicited  the  honour 
of  his  instructions.  His  coronation 
agitated  the  Court  of  Naples  and  the 
people  of  Borne  as  much  as  the  most 
important  political  transaction  could 
have  done.  To  collect  books  and  an- 
tiques, to  found  professorships,  to  pa- 
tronise men  of  learning,  became  almost 
universal  fashions  among  the  great 
The  spirit  of  literary  research  allied 
itself  to  that  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Every  place  to  which  the  merchant 
princes    of   Florence  extended    their 

?'gantic  traffic,  from  the  bazars  of  the 
igris  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde, 
was  ransacked  for  medals  and  manu- 
scripts.    Architecture,  painting,   and 


sculpture,  were  munificently  encour- 
aged. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  an  Italian  of  eminence,  during 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  who, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  genera] 
character,  did  not  at  least  affect  a  love 
of  letters  and  of  the  arts. 

Knowledge  and  public  prosperity 
continued  to  advance  together.  Both 
attained  their  meridian  in  the  age  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  splendid  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  Tuscan  Thucydides 
describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  that 
period.  "  Ridotta  tutta  in  somma  pace 
e  tranquillita,  coltivata  non  meno  ne' 
luoghi  piu  montuoel  e  piu  sterili  che 
nelle  pianure  e  regioni  piu  fertili,  n6 
sottoposta  ad  altro  imperio  che  de'  suoi 
medesimi,  non  solo  era  abbondantis- 
sima  d'  abitatori  e  di  ricchezze  ;  ma 
illustrata  sommamente  dalla  magnifl- 
cenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo  splendore 
di  molte  nobilissime  e  bellissime  citta, 
dalla  sedia  e  maesta  della  religione, 
fioriva  d'  uomini  prestantissimi  nell* 
amministrazione  delle  cose  pubbliche, 
e  d'  ingegni  molto  nobili  in  tutte  le 
scienze,  ed  in  qualunque  arte  preclara 
ed  industriosa."  When  we  peruse  this 
just  and  splendid  description,  we  can 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are 
reading  of  times  in  which  the  annals  of 
England  and  France  present  us  only 
with  a  frightful  spectacle  of  poverty, 
barbarity,  and  ignorance.  From  the 
oppressions  of  illiterate  masters,  and  the 
sufferings  of  a  degraded  peasantry,  it  is 
delightful  to  turn  to  the  opulent  and 
enlightened  States  of  Italy,  to  the  vast 
and  magnificent  cities,  the  ports,  the 
arsenals,  the  villas,  the  museums,  the 
libraries,  the  marts  filled  with  every 
article  of  comfort  or  luxury,  the  fac- 
tories swarming  with  artisans,  the  Ap- 
ennines covered  with  rich  cultivation 
up  to  their  very  summits,  the  Po  waft- 
ing the  harvests  of  Lombardy  to  the 
granaries  of  Venice,  and  carrying  back 
the  silks  of  Bengal  and  the  furs  of 
Siberia  to  the  palaces  of  Milan.  With 
peculiar  pleasure,  every  cultivated  mind 
must  repose  on  the  fair,  the  happy,  the 
glorious  Florence,  the  halls  which  rang 
with  the  mirth  of  Pulci,  the  cell  where 
twinkled  the  midnight  lamp  of  Pbli- 
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tian,  iho  statues  on  which  the  young 
eye  of  Michael  Angclo  glared  with  the 
frenzy  of  ft  kindred  inspiration,  the  gar- 
dens in  which  Lorenzo  meditated  soma 
sparkling  wing  for  the  May-day  dance 
of  the  Etrurian  virgins.  Alas  for 
the  beautiful  city  !  Alas,  for  the  wit 
and  the  learning,  the  genius  and  the 

"  I*  donne,  I  i  cavalier,  gli  amuinf,  a  gli  igi, 
Che  no  'nvngliava  amore  o  cortesia 
Lft  dove  i  cuor  ton  fattl  rt  malvigi. 

A  time  was  nt  hand,  when  all  the 
seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to 
be  poured  forth,  and  shaken  out  over 
those  pleasant  countries,  a  time  of 
slaughter,  famine,  beggary,  infamy, 
slavery,  despair. 

In  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many  na- 
tural bodies,  untimely  decrepitude  *as 
the  penalty  of  precocious  maturity. 
Their  early  greatness,  and  their  early 
decline,  me  principally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause,  the  preponderance 
wh  ieh  the  towns  acquired  in  the  political 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of 
shepherds,  every  iiinn  easily  ami  nccs- 
tiirily  becomes  a  soldier.  I  lis  ordinary 
perfectly    eomparibli. 
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during  waieh  the  fields  did  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  cultivators  sufficed 
for  a  short  inroad  and  a  battle.  These 
operations,  too  frequently  interrupted 
to  produce  decisive  results,  yet  served 
to  keep  up  among  the  people  ft  degree 
of  discipline  and  courage  which  ren- 
dered them,  not  only  secure,  but  for- 
midable. The  archers  and  hillmen  of 
the  middle  ages,  who,  with  provision! 
for  forty  days  at  their  backs,  left  the 
fields  for  the  camp,  were  troops  of  the 
same  description. 

But  when  commerce  aud  manufac- 
tures begin  to  flourish  a  great  change 
takes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of 
the  desk  and  the  loom  render  the  exer- 
tions and  hardship.4  of  wLar  insupport- 
able. The  business  of  traders  and 
artisans  requires  their  constant  pre- 
sence and  attention.  In  such  a  com- 
munity there  is  little  superfluous  time  j 
hut  there  is  generally  much  super- 
fluous money.  Some  members  of  the 
society  are,  therefore,  hired  lo  relievo 
I  he  rest  from  a  task  incontinent  with 
ilji.ii-  li.il.'ii.-  arc  J  inducements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  (his,  as 
in  many  other  respects,  the  best  com- 
mentary on  The  hitloty  of  Italy, 
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behind  their  countrymen  in  civilisation 
and  intelligence. 

All  the  causes  which  produced  these 
effects  among  the  Greeks  acted  still 
more  strongly  on  the  modern  Italians. 
Instead  of  a  power  like  Sparta,  in  its 
like,  they  had  amongst  them 
state,  in  its  nature 
Where  there  are  numerous 
stares,  every  freeman  is  induced  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  familiarise  himself 
with  the  use  of  arms.  The  common- 
wealths of  Italy  did  not,  like  those  of 
Greece,  swarm  with  thousands  of  these 
household  enemies.  Lastly,  the  mode 
in  which  military  operations  were  con- 
ducted during  the  prosperous  times  of 
Italy  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  an  efficient  militia. 
Men  covered  with  iron  from  head  to 
foot,  armed  with  ponderous  lances,  and 
mounted  on  horses  of  the  largest  breed, 
were  considered  as  composing  the 
strength  of  an  army.  The  infantry 
was  regarded  as  comparatively  worth- 
less, and  was  neglected  till  it  became 
really  so.  These  tactics  maintained 
their  ground  for  centuries  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  That  foot  soldiers  could 
withstand  the  charge  of  heavy  cavalry 
was  thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  rude  mountaineers  of  Switzerland 
dissolved  the  spell,  and  astounded  the 
most  experienced  generals  by  receiving 
the  dreaded  shock  on  an  impenetrable 
forest  of  pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the 
Roman  sword,  or  the  modern  bayonet, 
might  be  acquired  with  comparative 
esse.  But  nothing  short  of  the  daily 
exercise  of  years  could  train  the  man 
it  anna  to  support  his  ponderous  pano- 
ply, and  manage  his  unwieldy  weapon. 
Throughout  Europe  this  most  import- 
ant branch  of  war  became  a  separate 
profession.  Beyond  the  Alps,  indeed, 
though  a  profession,  it  was  not  gene- 
rally a  trade.  It  was  the  duty  and  the 
amusement  of  a  large  class  of  country 
gentlemen.  It  was  the  service  by 
which  they  held  their  lands,  and  the 
diversion  by  which,  in  the  absence  of 
mental  resources,  they  beguiled  their 
leisure.     But  in  the  Northern  States  of 


growing  power  of  the  cities,  where  it 
had  not  exterminated  this  order  of 
men,  had  completely  changed  their 
habits,  Here,  therefore,  the  practice  of 
employing  mercenaries  became  uni- 
versal, at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
unknown  in  other  countries. 

When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a 
separate  class,  the  least  dangerous 
course  left  to  a  government  is  to  form 
that  class  into  a  standing  army.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  that  men  can  pass 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  one  state, 
without  feeling  some  interest  in  its 
greatness.  Its  victories  are  their  vic- 
tories. Its  defeats  are  their  defeats. 
The  contract  loses  something  of  its 
mercantile  character.  The  services  of 
the  soldier  are  considered  as  the  effect* 
of  patriotic  zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tribute 
of  national  gratitude.  To  betray  the 
power  which  employs  him,  to  be  even 
remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  eyes 
the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  of 
crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  common- 
wealths of  Italy  began  to  use  hired 
troops,  their  wisest  course  would  have 
been  to  form  separate  military  estab- 
lishments. Unhappily  this  was  not 
done.  The  mercenary  warriors  of  the 
Peninsula,  instead  of  being  attached  to 
the  service  of  different  powers,  were  re- 
garded as  the  common  property  of  all. 
The  connection  between  the  6tato  and 
its  defenders  was  reduced  to  the  most 
simple  and  naked  traffic  The  adven- 
turer brought  his  horse,  his  weapons, 
his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into 
the  market  Whether  the  King  of 
Naples  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Pope 
or  the  Signory  of  Florence,  struck  the 
bargain,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  He  was  for  the  highest 
wages  and  the  longest  term.  When 
the  campaign  for  which  he  had  con- 
tracted was  finished,  there  was  neither 
law  nor  punctilio  to  prevent  him  from 
instantly  turning  his  arms  against  hw 
late  masters.  The  soldier  was  alto- 
gether disjoined  from  the  citizen  and 
from  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequences  followed. 
Left  to  the  conduct  of  men  who  neither 
loved  those  whom  they  defended,  ivot 


Italy,  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  the  /hated  those  whom  they  opposed,  njYio 
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were  often  bound  by  stronger  tics  to 
the  army  against  which  they  fought 
than  to  the  State  which  they  served, 
who  lost  by  the  termination  of  the  con- 
flict, and  gained  by  its  prolongation, 
war  completely  changed  its  character. 
Every  man  came  into  the  field  of  battlo 
impressed  with  the  knowledge  that,  in 
a  few  days,  he  might  be  taking  the  pay 
of  the  power  against  which  he  was  then 
employed,  and  fighting  by  the  side  of 
liis  enemies  i^aiibt  his  associ  " 
9  and   the 


rongest 
ii.lings  concurred  to  mitigate  the  hos- 
tility of  those  who  had  lately  been 
brethren  in  arms,  and  who  might  soon 
be  brethren  in  arms  once  more.  Their 
common  profession  waa  a  bund  of  union 
not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  con- 
tending ponies.  Hence  it  was  that 
iterations,  hmgnid  and  indecisive  be- 
yond any  recorded  in  history,  marches 
and  counter-in  iirehes.  pillowing  cxpoli- 
lioiis  and  blockades,  bloodless  capitu- 
lations and  equally  bloodless  cuinbult, 
make  up  the  military  history  of  Italy 
during  the  course  of  nearly  two  cen- 
Mighty  armies  light  from  suu- 
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Among  the  polished  Italians,  enriched 
by  commerce,  governed  by  law,  and 
pussioiititclytiTtui.'hed  tu  literature,  every 
thing  was  done  by  superiority  of  intel- 
ligence. Their  very  wan,  more  pacific 
than  tie  peace  of  their  neighbours, 
required  rather  civil  than  military  qua- 
lifications. Hence,  while  courage  was 
the  point  of  honour  in  other  countries, 
ingenuity  became  the  point  of  honour 

From  these  principles  were  deduced, 
by  processes  strictly  analogous,  two 
opposite  systems  of  fashionable  mora- 
lity. Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  vices  which  peculiarly  belong 
to  timid  dispositions,  and  which  are  the 
natural  dele-ace  of  weakness, fraud,  and 
hypocrisy,  have  always  been  most  dis- 
reputable. On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
cesses of  haughty  and  daring  spirits 
have  been  treated  with  indulgence,  nn<l 
even  with  respect  The  Italians  re- 
garded with  corresponding  lenity  those 
crimes  which  require  self-command, 
address,  quick  observation,  fertile  in- 
vention,  and    profound   knowledge  of 
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ahindon  eternal  principles  far  acci- 


We  have  illustrated  oar  meaning  by 
an  instance  taken  from  history.  Wo 
wul  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello 
murders  his  wife  ;  he  gives  orders  for 
the  murder  of  his  lieutenant ;  he  ends 
by  murdering  himsel£  Yet  he  never 
loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of  North- 
ern readers.  His  intrepid  and  ardent 
spirit  redeems  every  thing.  The  un- 
suspecting confidence  with  which  he 
listens  to  his  adviser,  the  agony  with 
which  he  shrinks  from  the  thought  of 
shame,  the  tempest  of  passion  with 
which  he  commits  his  crimes,  and  the 
haughty  fearlessness  with  which  he 
avows  them,  give  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest to  his  character.  logo,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  object  of  universal 
loathing.  Many  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  Shakspeare  has  been  seduced  into 
an  exaggeration  unusual  with  him,  and 
has  drawn  a  monster  who  has  no  arche- 
type in  human  nature.  Now  we  suspect 
that  an  Italian  audience  in  the  fifteenth 
century  would  have  felt  very  differently. 
(Khello  would  have  inspired  nothing 
but  detestation  and  contempt  The 
folly  with  which  he  trusts  the  friendly 
professions  of  a  man  whose  promo- 
tion he  had  obstructed,  the  credulity 
with  which  he  takes  unsupported  asser- 
tions, and  trivial  circumstances,  for  un- 
aoswerahle  proofs,  the  violence  with 
which  he  silences  the  exculpation  till 
the  exculpation  can  only  aggravate  his 
misery,  would  have  excited  the  ab- 
horrence and  disgust  of  the  spectators. 
The  conduct  of  Iago  they  would  assur- 
edly have  condemned ;  but  they  would 
have  condemned  it  as  we  condemn  that 
of  his  victim.  Something  of  interest 
sod  respect  would  have  mingled  with 
their  disapprobation.  The  readiness  of 
the  traitor's  wit,  the  clearness  of  his 
judgment,  the  skill  with  which  he 
penetrates  the  dispositions  of  others  and 
conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured 
to  him  a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  difference  between 
the  Italians  and  their  neighbours.  A 
amilar  difference  existed  between  the 
Greeks  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  and  their  masters  the  Romans. 
The  conquerors,  brave  and  resolute, 


faithful  to  their  engagements,  and 
strongly  influenced  by  religious  feel- 
ings, were,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant, 
arbitrary,  and  cruel.  With  the  van- 
quished people  were  deposited  all  the 
art,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Western  world.  In  poetry,  m  phi- 
losophy, in  painting,  in  architecture,  in 
sculpture,  they  had  no  rivals.  Theii 
manners  were  polished,  their  percep- 
tions acute,  their  invention  ready ;  they 
were  tolerant,  affable,  humane  ;  but  of 
courage  and  sincerity  they  were  almost 
utterly  destitute.  Every  rude  centurion 
consoled  himself  for  his  intellectual 
inferiority,  by  remarking  that  know- 
ledge and  taste  seemed  only  to  make 
men  atheists,  cowards,  and  slaves.  The 
distinction  long  continued  to  be  strongly 
marked,  and  furnished  an  admirable 
subject  for  the  fierce  sarcasms  of 
Juvenal 

The  citizen  of  an  Italian  common- 
wealth was  the  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Juvenal  and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Pericles,  joined  in  one.  Like  the  for- 
mer, he  was  timid  and  pliable,  artful 
and  mean.  But,  like  the  latter,  he  had 
a  country.  Its  independence  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  him.  If  his  cha- 
racter were  degraded  by  some  base 
crimes,  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
nobled by  public  spirit  and  by  an  ho- 
nourable ambition. 

A  vice  sanctioned  by  the  general 
opinion  is  merely  a  vice.  The  evil 
terminates  in  itself.  A  vice  condemned 
by  the  general  opinion  produces  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  whole  character. 
The  former  is  a  local  malady,  the  latter 
a  constitutional  taint.  When  the  re- 
putation of  the  offender  is  lost,  he  too 
often  flings  the  remains  of  his  virtue 
after  it  in  despair.  The  Highland  gen- 
tleman who,  a  century  ago,  lived  by 
taking  black  mail  from  his  neighbours, 
committed  the  same  crime  for  which 
Wild  was  accompanied  to  Tyburn  by 
the  huzzas  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  much  less  depraved  man  than 
Wild.  The  deed  for  which  Mrs. 
Brpwnrigg  was  hanged  sinks  into 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  who  treated  the 
public  to  a  hundred  pair  of  gladiators. 
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Yet  we  should  greatly  wrong  such  a 
Roman  if  we  supposed  that  his  dispo- 
sition was  us  cruel  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Brownrigg.  In  our  own  country,  a 
woman  forfeits  her  place  in  society  by 
what,  in  a  man,  ia  too  commonly  con- 
sidered as  an  honourable  distinction, 
and,  at  worn,  as  a  venial  error.  Tha 
consequence  is  notorious.  The  moral 
principle  of  a  woman  ia  frequently 
more  impaired  by  it  single  lapse  from 
virtue  than  that  of  a  man  by  twenty 
years  of  intrigues.  Classical  antiquity 
would  furnish  ns  with  instances 
Stronger,  if  possible,  than  those  to 
which  wo  have  referred. 

We  must  apply  this  principle  to  the 
case  1ii?(ViV«  ns.  Habits  uf  dissimulation 
■ml  falsehood,  no  doubt,  murk  a  man 
of  our  age  and  country  as  utterly 
worthless  and  abandoned.  Itut  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  a  similar  judg- 
ment would  bo  just  in  the  ease  of  an 
Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  On  the 
contrary,  we  frequently  find  those,  faults 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
certain  indications  of  a  mind  altogether 
depraved,  in  company  with  great  and 
j;ood   qualities,  with   generosity,  with 


t  reflect! 


t  of  0 


Tuscan  and  Lombard  commonwealth  a. 
The  character  of  the  Italian  states- 
man seems,  at  first  sight,  a  collection  of 
contradictions,  a  phautom  a>  monstrous 
as  the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half 
divinity,  half  snake,  majestic  and  beau- 
tiful above,  grovelling  and  poisonous 
below.  We  see  a  man  whose  (hough's 
and  words  have  no  connection  will; 
each  other,  who  never  hesitates  at  nn 
oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who 
never  wants  a  pretext  when  he  ia  in- 
clined to  betray.  His  cruelties  spring, 
not  from  the  heat  of  blood,  or  the  in- 
sanity of  uncontrolled  power,  but  from 
deep  and  cool  meditation.  His  pas- 
sions, like  well-trnined  troops,  are  im- 
petuous by  rule,  and  in  their  most 
headstrong  fury  never  furgct  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed. His  whole  soul  is  occupied 
with  vast  ami  complicated  schemes  of 
ambition  :  yet  his  aspect  mid  langunga 
exhibit  not  hiiig  but  philosophical  mo- 
deration. Hatred  and  revenge  cat  into 
his  heart :  yet  every  look  ia  a  cordial 
smile,  every  gesture  a  familiar  CMVL 
the  suspicion 
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Yet  this  man,  black  with  the  rices 
which  we  consider  as  most  loathsome, 
traitor,  hypocrite,  coward,  assassin,  was 
bj  no  means  destitute  even  of  those 
virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as 
indicating  superior  deration  of  charac- 
ter.   In  civil  courage,  in  perseverance, 
in  presence  of  mind,  those  barbarous 
warriors,  who  were  foremost  in  the 
bottle  or  the  breach,  were  far  his  infe- 
riors.     Eren  the  dangers  which  he 
avoided  with  a  caution  almost  pusil- 
lanimous never  confused  his  percep- 
tions, never  paralysed  his  inventive 
faculties,  never  wrung  out  one  secret 
from  his  smooth  tongue,  and  his  in- 
scrutable brow.    Though  a  dangerous 
enemy,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  ac- 
complice, he  could  be  a  just  and  bene- 
ficent ruler.    With  so  much  unfairness 
in  his  policy,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  fairness  in  his  intellect 
Indifferent  to  truth  in  the  transactions 
of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted  to 
truth  in  the  researches  of  speculation. 
Wanton  cruelty  was  not  in  his  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  where  no  political  ob- 
ject was  at  stake,  his  disposition  was 
soft  and  humane.    The  susceptibility 
of  his  nerves  and  the  activity  of  his 
imagination  inclined  him  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
to  delight  in  the  charities  and  courte- 
sies of  social  life.     Perpetually  de- 
scending to  actions  which  might  seem 
to  mark  a  mind  diseased  through  all 
its  faculties,  he  had  nevertheless  an  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  both  for  the  natural 
and  the  moral  sublime,  for  every  graceful 
and  every  lofty  conception.    Habits  of 
petty  intrigue  and  dissimulation  might 
have  rendered  him  incapable  of  great 
general  views,  but  that  the  expanding 
effect  of  his  philosophical  studies  coun- 
teracted the  narrowing  tendency.    Ho 
had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  poetry.     The  fine  arts 
profited  alike  by  the  severity  of  his 
judgment,  and  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patronage.    The  portraits  of  some  of 
the  remarkable  Italians  of  those  times 
are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  de- 
scription.   Ample  and  majestic  fore- 
heads, brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not 
frowning,  eyes  of  which  the  calm  full 
gate,  while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems 


to  discern  every  thing,  cheeks  pale 
with  thought  and  sedentary  habits, 
lips  formed  with  feminine  delicacy, 
but  compressed  with  more  than  mas- 
culine decision,  mark  out  men  at  once 
enterprising  and  timid,  men  equally 
skilled  in  detecting  the  purposes  of 
others,  and  in  concealing  their  own, 
men  who  must  have  been  formidable 
enemies  and  unsafe  allies,  but  men,  at 
the  same  time,  whose  tempers  were 
mild  and  equable,  and  who  possessed 
an  amplitude  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
which  would  have  rendered  them  emi- 
nent either  in  active  or  in  contempla- 
tive life,  and  fitted  them  either  to 
govern  or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  cer- 
tain characteristic  vices,  which  prevail 
almost  universally,  which  scarcely  any 
person  scruples  to  avow,  and  which  even 
rigid  moralists  but  faintly  censure.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  change  the  fashion 
of  their  morals,  with  the  fashion  of 
their  hats  and  their  coaches;  take  some 
other  kind  of  wickedness  under  their 
patronage,  and  wonder  at  the  depra- 
vity of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Posterity,  that  high  court  of  appeal 
which  is  never  tired  of  eulogising  its 
own  justice  and  discernment,  acts  on 
such  occasions  like  a  Roman  dictator 
after  a  general  mutiny.  Finding  the 
delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all 
punished,  it  selects  some  of  them  at 
hazard, .  to  bear  the  whole  penalty  of 
an  offence  in  which  they  are  not  more 
deeply  implicated  than  those  who  es- 
cape. Whether  decimation  be  a  con- 
venient mode  of  military  execution, 
we  know  not;  but  we  solemnly  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple into  the  philosophy  of  history. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  lot  has  fal- 
len on  Machiavelli,  a  man  whose  public 
conduct  was  upright  and  honourable, 
whose  views  of  morality,  where  they  dif- 
fered from  those  of  the  persons  around 
him,  seemed  to  have  differed  for  the 
better,  and  whose  only  fault  was,  that, 
having  adopted  some  of  the  maxims  then 
generally  received,  he  arranged  them 
more  luminously,  and  expressed  them 
more  forcibly,  thin  any  other  writer. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree 
cleared  the  personal  character  of  Machi- 
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avelli,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
his  works.  As  a  poet  lie  is  not  entitled 
[o  a  high  place;  but  his  comedies  do 


The  Mandragola,  in  particular,  is 
superior  to  the  best  of  Uoldoni,  ami  in- 
ferior only  to  tho  best  of  MoliJre.  It 
is  tho  work  of  a  man  who,  if  he  hud 
devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  would 
probably  havo  attained  the  highest  emi- 
nence, nnil  produced  a  permanent  am! 
salutary  effect  on  the  national  taste, 
Iliis  wo  infer,  not  bo  much  from  the 
degree,  as  from  tho  kind  of  its  excel- 
lence. There  are  compositions  which 
indicate  still  greater  talent,  and  which 
are  perasedwiih  still  creater  deliirht. 
(torn  which  we  should,  have  drawn 
y  cry  different  conclusions.  Booksqnite 
worthless  are  quite  harmless.  The 
sure  sign  of  the  general  declino  of  an 
art  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of 
deformity,  but  of  misplaced  beauty. 
In  general.  Tragedy  is  corrupted  by 
eloquence,  and  Comedy  by  wit. 

The  real  object  of  tho  drama  is  tho 
exhibition  of  human  character.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  no  arbitrary  canon, 
originating    in   local    and   temporary 


all  the 


rhetoric  of  a  funeral 


No  writers  liave  injured  tho  Comedy 
nf  Kn^'huul  so  deeply  as  Congrcve  and 
Sheridan.  Both  were  men  of  splendid 
wit  and  polished  taste  Unhappily, 
they  madu  all  their  characters  in  their 
own  likeness.  Their  works  bear  tho 
same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama 
which  a  transparency  boars  to  a  paint- 
ing. There  are  no  delicate  touches, 
no  hues  imperceptibly  fading  into  each 
other:  the  whole  is  lighted  op  with  an 
universal  glare.  Outlines  and  tints 
are  forgotten  in  the  common  blaze 
which  illuminates  all.  Tho  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  intellect  abound;  but 
it  is  tho  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not  of 


from  its  very  fragrance.  Evciy  fop, 
every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man  of 
wit.  The  very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle, 
Witwonld,  Puff,  Acres  outshine  the 
whole  Hotel  of  R:imboui!Ict.  To  prove 
tho  whole  system  of  this  school  erro- 
neous, it  is  only  necessary  to  apply 
tho  test  which  dissolved  the  enchanted 
Florimel,  to  place  the  trno  by  the  false 
Thalia,  to  contrast  the  most  celebrated 
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cliiavelli  has  proved  that  he  completely 
understood  the  nature  of  the  dramatic 
art,  and  possessed  talents  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it  By 
the  correct  and  vigorous  delineation  of 
human  nature,  it  produces  interest 
without  a  pleasing  or  skilful  plot,  and 
laughter  without  the  least  ambition  of 
wiL  The  lover,  not  a  very  delicate  or 
generous  lover,  and  his  adviser  the  pa- 
rasite, are  drawn  with  spirit.  The  hy- 
pocritical confessor  is  an  admirable 
portrait.  He  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
original  of  Father  Dominic,  the  best 
comic  character  of  Dryden.  Bat  old 
Nicias  is  the  glory  of  the  piece.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  thing  that 
resembles  him.  The  follies  which 
Moliere  ridicules  are  those  of  affecta- 
tion, not  those  of  fatuity.  Coxcombs 
and  pedants,  not  absolute  simpletons, 
are  his  game.  Shakspeare  has  indeed 
a  vast  assortment  of  fools;  but  the  pre- 
cise species  of  which  we  speak  is  not, 
if  we  remember  right,  to  be  found  there. 
Shallow  18  a  fooL  But  his  animal 
spirits  supply,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
place  of  cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that 
of  Sir  John  what  soda  water  is  to 
champagne.  It  has  the  effervescence 
though  not  the  body  or  the  flavour. 
Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
are  fools,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  their  folly,  which,  in  the 
latter  produces  meekness  and  docility, 
and  in  the  former,  awkwardness,  obsti- 
nacy, and  confusion.  Cloten  is  an 
arrogant  fool,  Osrie  a  foppish  fool, 
Ajax  a  savage  fool;  but  Nicias  is,  as 
Thersites  says  of  Patroclus,  a  fool 
positive.  His  mind  is  occupied  by  no 
strong  feeling;  it  takes  every  cha- 
racter, and  retains  none;  its  aspect  is 
diversified,  not  by  passions,  but  by 
faint  and  transitory  semblances  of  pas- 
sion, a  mock  joy,  a  mock  fear,  a  mock 
love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each 
other  like  shadows  over  its  surface,  and 
vanish  as  soon  as  they  appear.  He  is 
just  idiot  enough  to  be  an  object,  not  of 
pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He 
bears  some  resemblance  to  poor  Calan- 
drino,  whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by 
Boccaccio,  have  made  all  Europe  merry 
for  more  than  four  centuries.  He  per- 
haps   resembles    still    more    closely 


Simon  da  Villa,  to  whom  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco  promised  the  love  of  the- 
Countess  Civilian.  Nicias  is,  like 
Simon,  of  a  learned  profession;  and 
the  dignity  with  which  he  wears  the 
doctoral  fur,  renders  his  absurdities  infi- 
nitely more  grotesque.  The  old  Tuscan 
is  the  very  language  for  such  a  being. 
Its  peculiar  simplicity  gives  even  to  the 
most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most 
brilliant  wit  an  infantine  air,  generally 
delightful,  but  to  a  foreign  reader  some- 
times a  little  ludicrous.  Heroes  and 
statesmen  seem  to  lisp  when  they  use 
it  It  becomes  Nicias  incomparably, 
and  renders  all  his  silliness  infinitely 
more  silly. 

We  may  add,  that  the  verses  with 
which  the  Mandragola  is  interspersed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited 
and  correct  of  all  that  Machiavelli  has 
written  in  metre.  He  seems  to  havo 
entertained  the  same  opinion;  for  he 
has  introduced  some  of  them  in  other 
places.  The  contemporaries  of  tho 
author  were  not  blind  to  the  merits  of 
this  striking  piece.  It  was  acted  at 
Florence  with  tho  greatest  success. 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  among  its  admirers, 
niul  by  his  order  it  was  represented  at 
Romc» 

The  Clizia  is  an  imitation  of  the  Ca- 
sina  of  Flautus,  which  is  itself  an  imi- 
tation of  the  lost  K\i)povfi4voi  of  Di- 
philus.  Flautus  was,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  best  Latin  writers;  but  the 
Casina  is  by  no  means  one  of  his  best 
plays;  nor  is  it  one  which  offers  great 
facilities  to  an  imitator.  The  story  is 
as  alien  from  modern  habits  of  life,  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed 
from  the  modern  fashion  of  composi- 
tion. The  lover  remains  in  the  country 
and  the  heroine  in  her  chamber  during 
the  whole  action,  leaving  their  fate  to 
be  decided  by  a  foolish  father,  a  cunning 
mother,  and  two  knavish  servants.  Ma- 
chiavelli has  executed  his  task  with 
judgment  and  taste.  He  has  accom- 
modated the  plot  to  a  different  state  of 

•  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that 
Paulua  Jovius  designates  the  Mandragola 
under  the  name  of  the  Nicias.  We  should 
not  have  noticed  what  is  so  perfectly  obvious, 
were  it  not  that  this  natural  and  palpable 
misnomer  has  led  the  sagacious  ana  indus- 
trious Bayle  into  a  gross  error. 
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society,  and  has  very  dexterously  con- 
nected it  with  the  history  of  his  own 
times.  The  relation  of  the  trick  put  on 
the  doting  old  lover  Is  exquisitely 
/tumorous.  Il  is  far  superior  to  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Latin 
comedy,  and  scarcely  yields  to  the 
account  which  KalstalT  gives  of  his 
ducking. 

Two  olher  comedies  without  titles, 
the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  Terse,  ap- 
pear among  the  works  of  Machiavelli. 
The  former  is  very  short,  lively  enough, 
but  of  no  great  value.  The  latter  we 
can  scarcely  believe  to  be  genuine. 
Neithcrits  merits  nor  its  defects  remind 
us  of  the  rcpnted  author.  It  was  first 
printed  in  1796,  from  a  manuscript  dis- 
covered in  the  celebrated  library  of  the 
StroMi.  Its  genuineness,  if  wo  have 
been  rightly  informed,  is  established 
solely  by  tlus  comparison  of  hands. 
Our  suspicions  are  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  Same  manu- 
script contained  a  description  of  the 
plague  of  1327,  which  has  also,  in  eon- 
sequence,  been  added  to  the  works  of 
Machiavelli.  Of  this  lost  compositi 
the  strongest  external  evidence  wot 


lined  some  hints  taken  from  triis  tale, 
with  others  from  Boccaecio,  in  the  plot 
of  "The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  a  play  which, 
though  not  the  most  highly  finished  of 
his  compositions,  is  perhaps  that  which 
exhibits  the  strongest  proofs  of  genius. 
The  political  correspondence  of  Ma- 
chiavelli,  first  published  in  1767,  is 
unquestionably  genuine,  and  highly 
valuable.  The  unhappy  circumstance* 
in  which  bis  country  was  placed  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  gave 
extraordinary  encouragement  to  diplo- 
matic talents.  From  the  moment  that 
Charles  the  Eighth  descended  from  the 
Alps,  the  whole  character  of  Italian 
politics  was  changed.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Peninsula  ceased  to  form 
an  independent  system.  Drawn  from 
their  old  orbit  by  the  attraction  of  tho 
larger  bodies  which  now  approached 
them,  they  became  mere  satellites  ol 
France  and  Spain.  All  their  disputes, 
internal  and  external,  were  decided  by 
foreign  influence.  Theconlests  of  op- 
posite factions  were  earned  on,  not  as 
formerly  in  the  senate-house  or  in  the 
market-place,  hut  in  tho  antechambers 
of  Louis  and  Ferdinand.  Under  these 
iimsturjc.es,   the   prosperity  c 
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treasure  every  hint,  to  be  every  thing, 
to  observe  every  thing,  to  endure  every 
thing.  High  as  the  art  of  political  in- 
trigue had  been  carried  in  Italy,  these 
were  times  which  required  it  all 

On  these  arduous  errands  Machia- 
velli  was  frequently  employed.  He  was 
sent  to  treat,  with  the  King  of  the 
Roman*  and  with  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
tmoia.  He  was  twice  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Borne,  and  thrice  at  that 
of  France.  In  these  missions,  and  in 
several  others  of  inferior  importance, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  dex- 
terity. His  despatches  form  one  of  the 
most  amusing  and  instructive  col- 
lections extant.  The  narratives  are 
clear  and  agreeably  written ;  the  re- 
marks on  men  and  things  clever  and 
judicious.  The  conversations  are  re- 
ported in  a  spirited  and  characteristic 
manner.  We  find  ourselves  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  men  who, 
during  twenty  eventful  years,  swayed 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  Their  wit  and 
their  folly,  their  fretfulness  and  their 
merriment,  are  exposed  to  us.  We  are 
admitted  to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to 
watch  their  familiar  gestures.  It  is  in- 
teresting and  curious  to  recognise,  in 
circumstances  which  elude  the  notice 
of  historians,  the  feeble  violence  and 
shallow  cunning  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  ; 
the  bustling  insignificance  of  Maxi- 
milian, cursed  with  an  impotent  pru- 
riency for  renown,  rash  yet  timid, 
obstinate  yet  fickle,  always  in  a  hurry, 
vet  always  too  late ;  the  fierce  and 
naughty  energy  which  gave  dignity  to 
the  eccentricities  of  Julius ;  the  soft 
and  graceful  manners  which  masked 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Cesar  Borgia. 

We  have  mentioned  Caesar  Borgia. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  name  of  a  man  in  whom 
the  political  morality  of  Italy  was  so 
strongly  personified,  partially  blended 
with  the  sterner  lineaments  of  the 
8panish  character.  On  two  important 
occasions  Machiavelli  was  admitted  to 
his  society ;  once,  at  the  moment  when 
Csssar's  splendid  viilany  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumph,  when  he  caught 
in  one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow 
all  hit  most  formidable  rivals  \  and 


again  when,  exhausted  by  disease  and 
overwhelmed  by  misfortunes,  which  no 
human  prudence  could  have  averted, 
he  a  as  the  prisoner  of  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  his  house.  These  interviews 
between  the  greatest  speculative  and 
the  greatest  practical  statesman  of  the 
age  are  fully  described  in  the  Corre- 
spondence, and  form  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it  From  some 
passages  in  The  Prince,  and  perhaps 
also  from  some  indistinct  traditions, 
several  writers  have  supposed  a  con- 
nection between  those  remarkable  men 
much  closer  than  ever  existed.  The 
Envoy  has  even  been  accused  of  prompt- 
ing the  crimes  of  the  artful  and  merci- 
less tyrant.  But  from  the  official 
documents  it  is  clear  that  their  inter- 
course, though  ostensibly  amicable,  was 
in  reality  hostile.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  imagination  of  Ma- 
chiavelli was  strongly  impressed,  and 
his  speculations  on  government  co- 
loured, by  the  observations  which  he 
made  on  the  singular  character  and 
equally  singular  fortunes  of  a  man  who 
under  such  disadvantages  had  achieved 
such  exploits  ;  who,  when  sensuality, 
varied  through  innumerable  forms, 
could  no  longer  stimulate  his  sated 
mind,  found  a  more  powerful  and  du- 
rable excitement  in  the  intense  thirst 
of  empire  and  revenge  ;  who  emerged 
from  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  Ro- 
man purple  the  first  prince  and  general 
of  the  age  ;  who,  trained  in  an  unwar- 
like  profession,  formed  a  gallant  army 
out  of  the  dregs  of  an  unwarlike  people  ; 
who,  after  acquiring  sovereignty  by 
destroying  his  enemies,  acquired  popu- 
larity by  destroying  his  tools ;  who 
had  begun  to  employ  for  the  most  salu- 
tary ends  the  power  which  he  had  at- 
tained by  the  most  atrocious  means ; 
who  tolerated  within  the  sphere  of  his 
iron  despotism  no  plunderer  or  op- 
pressor but  himself;  and  who  fell  at 
last  amidst  the  mingled  curses  and 
regrets  of  a  people  of  whom  his  genius 
had  been  the  wonder,  and  might  have 
been  the  salvation.  Some  of  those 
crimes  of  Borgia  which  to  us  appear 
the  most  odious  would  not,  from  causes 
which  we  have  already  considered, 
have  struck  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth 


century  with  equal  horror.  Patriotic 
feeling  also  might,  induce  Machiuvelli 
to  look  with  soma  indulgence  and  re- 
gret on  t!io  memory  of  the  only  Lader 
who  could  have  defended  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  against  the  confe- 
derate spoilers  of  Cambray. 

On  this  subject  Mnchiavelli  felt  most 
strongly.  Indeed  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreign  tyrants,  nnd  the  restoration  of 
that  golden  age  which  bad  preceded 
the  irruption  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
were  projects  which,  at  that  time,  fas- 
cinated all  the  master- spirits  of  Italy. 
The  magnificent  vision  delighted  the 
groat  bnt  ill-regulated  mind  of  Julius. 
It  divided  with  manuscripts  and  sauces, 
painters  and  falcons,  the  attention  of 
tha  frivolous  Leo.  It  prompted  the 
generous  treason  of  Morono.  It  im- 
parted a  transient  energy  to  the  feeble 
mind  and  body  of  the  last  Sforan.  It 
excited  for  ono  moment  an  honest  am- 
bition in  the  falsa  heart  of  Pcscara. 
ferocity  and  inaolence  were  not  among 
tfie  vices  of  the  national  character.  To 
the  discriminating  cruelties  of  politi- 
cians, committed  for  great  ends  on 
ielect  victims,  the  moral  code  of  the 
Italians  was  too  indulgent.  But  though 
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of  the  Peninsula.  Tha  wealth  which 
had  been  accumulated  during  centuries 
of  prosperity  and  repose  was  rapidly 
inciting  away.  The  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  the  oppressed  people  only  ren- 
dered them  more  keenly  sensible  of 
their  political  degradation.  Literature 
nnd  taste,  indeed,  still  disguised  with  ■ 
flush  of  hectic  loveliness  and  brilliancy 
the  ravages  of  an  incurable  decay. 
The  iron  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
souL  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
eloquence  was  to  be  gagged,  and  reason 
to  be  hoodwinked,  when  the  harp  of 
the  poet  was  to  be  bung  on  the  willows 
of  Arno,  and  the  right  hand  of  the 
painter  to  forget  its  cunning.  Yet  a 
discerning  eye  might  even  then  hare 
Been  that  genius  and  learning  would 
notion^  survive  the  state  of  tilings  fruiu 
which  they  had  sprung,  and  that  the 
great  men  whose  talent*  gave  lustre 
to  that  tnelanch&ly  period  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  happier 


witli  the  greatest  splendour  in  literary 
history  are  not  always  those  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  most  indebted.  Of 
may  bo  convinced,  by  c 
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of  all  its  details.  The  Floren- 
tine government  entered  into  his  views. 
A  council  of  war  was  appointed.  Le- 
vies were  decreed.  The  indefatigable 
minister  flew  from  place  to  place  in 
order  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
his  design.  The  times  were,  in  some 
respects,  favourable  to  the  experiment. 
The  system  of  military  tactics  had 
undergone  a  great  revolution.  The 
cavalry  was  no  longer  considered  as 
forming  the  strength  of  an  army.  The 
hours  which  a  citizen  could  spare  from 
ms  ordinary  employments,  though  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  familiarise  him 
with  the  exercise  of  a  man-at-arms, 
might  render  him  an  useful  foot-soldier. 
The  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke,  of  plun- 
der, massacre,  and  conflagration,  might 
have  conquered  that  repugnance  to 
military  pursuits  which  both  the  in- 
dustry and  the  idleness  of  great  towns 
commonly  generate.  For  a  time  the 
scheme  promised  welL  The  new  troops 
acquitted  themselves  respectably  in  the 
field.  Machiavelli  looked  with  parental 
rapture  on  the  success  of  his  plan,  and 
began  to  hope  that  the  arms  of  Italy 
might  once  more  be  formidable  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Rhine. 
But  the  tide  of  misfortune  came  on  be- 
fore the  barriers  which  should  have 
withstood  it  were  prepared.  For  a 
time,  indeed,  Florence  might  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  fortunate.  Famine 
and  sword  and  pestilence  had  devas- 
tated the  fertile  plains  and  stately  cities 
of  the  Po.  All  the  curses  denounced 
of  old  against  Tyre  seemed  to  have 
fallen  on  Venice.  Her  merchants  al- 
ready stood  afar  off,  lamenting  for  their 
jjreat  city.  The  time  seemed  near  when 
the  sea-weed  should  overgrow  her  si- 
lent Rialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash  his 
nets  in  her  deserted  arsenal  Naples 
had  been  four  times  conquered  and  re- 
conquered by  tyrants  equally  indifferent 
to  its  welfare,  and  equally  greedy  for 
its  spoils.  Florence,  as  yet,  had  only 
to  endure  degradation  and  extortion,  to 
submit  to  the  mandates  of  foreign 
powers,  to  buy  over  and  over  again,  at 
an  enormous  price,  what  was  already 
justly  her  own,  to  return  thanks  for 
beita  wronged,  and  to  ask  pardon  for 
beingtin  tt»  right.    She  was  at  length 


deprived  of  the  blessings  even  of  this 
infamous  and  bervile  repose.  Her  mili- 
tary and  political  institutions  were 
swept  away  together.  The  Medici  re- 
turned, in  the  train  of  foreign  invaders, 
from  their  long  exile.  The  policy  of 
Machiavelli  was  abandoned  ;  and  his 
public  services  were  requited  with  po- 
verty, imprisonment,  and  torture. 

The  fallen  statesman  still  clung  to 
his  project  with  unabated  ardour.  With 
the  view  of  vindicating  it  from  some 
popular  objections  and  of  refuting  some 
prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary science,  he  wrote  his  seven  books 
on  the  Art  of  War.  This  excellent 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  The 
opinions  of  the  writer  are  put  into  the 
month  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  a  powerful 
nobleman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
and  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Co- 
lonna visits  Florence  on  his  way  from 
Lombardy  to  his  own  domains.  He  is 
invited  to  meet  some  friends  at  the 
house  of  Cosimo  Rucellai,  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  young  man,  whose 
early  death  Machiavelli  feelingly  de- 
plores. After  partaking  of  an  elegant 
entertainment,  they  retire  from  the  heat 
into  the  most  shady  recesses  of  the  gar- 
den. Fabrizio  is  struck  by  the  sight  of 
some  uncommon  plants.  Cosimo  says 
that,  though  rare,  in  modern  days,  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classi- 
cal authors,  and  that  his  grandfather, 
like  many  other  Italians,  amused  him- 
self with  practising  the  ancient  methods 
of  gardening.  Fabrizio  expresses  his 
regret  that  those  who,  in  later  times, 
affected  the  manners  of  the  old  Romans 
should  select  for  imitation  the  most 
trifling  pursuits.  This  leads  to  a  con- 
versation on  the  decline  of  military  dis- 
cipline and  on  the  best  means  of  restor- 
ing it.  The  institution  of  the  Floren- 
tine militia  is  ably  defended  ;  and  se- 
veral improvements  are  suggested  in 
the  details. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe.  The  Swiss  bat- 
talion consisted  of  pikemen,  and  bore 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  pha- 
lanx. The  Spaniards,  like  the  soldiers 
of  Rome,  were  armed  with  the  sword 
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and  the  shield.  The  victories  of  Fk- 
mininusand  JEinilius  over  the  Mace- 
donian kings  soem  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  weapons  used  by  tho 
legions.  Tho  same  experiment  had 
been  recently  tried  with  tho  same  re- 
sult at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  one  of 
those  tremendous  days  into  which  hu- 
man folly  and  wickedness  compress 
the  whole  devastation  of  a  famine  or  a 
plague.  In  that  memorable  conflict, 
the  infantry  of  Arragon,  the  old  com- 
panions of  Gonsalvo,  deserted  by  all 
their  allies,  hewed  a  passage  through 
the  thickest  of  the  imperial  pikes,  and 
effected  an  nnbroken  retreat,  in  tho 
face  of  the  gendarmerie  of  Be  Folic, 
and  the  renowned  artillery  of  Este. 
Fabrizio,  or  rather  Mnchiavelli.  pro- 
poses to  combine  the  two  system.",  to 
arm  the  foremost  Ones  with  the  pike 
for  the  purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry, 
and  those  in  the  rear  with  the  sword, 
as  being  a  weapon  better  adapted  for 
every  other  purpose.  Throughout  the 
work,  th<!  author  expresses  tlie  highi  " 
iidiiiiriLiiiiii  of  the  military  science 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  greati 
contempt  for  tho  maxims  which  had 
been    in    vogue    amongst   the    Itali 
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The  Prince  and  the  Discourses  on 
Livy  were  written  alter  the  fall  of  the 
Republican  Government.  The  former 
waa  dedicated  to  tha  Young  Lorcuxo 

to  have  disgusted  the  contemporaries 
of  the  writer  far  more  than  the  doc- 
trines which  have  rendered  the  name 
of  the  work  odious  in  later  times.  It 
was  considered  as  an  indication  of  po- 
litical apostasy.  The  fact  however 
teems  to  have  been  that  Jlnchmvclli, 
despairing  of  the  liberty  of  Florence, 
was  inclined  to  support  any  govern- 
ment which  might  preserve  her  inde- 
pendence. Tho  interval  which  sepa- 
rated a  democracy  and  a  despotism, 
Soderini  and  Lorenzo,  seemed  to  vanish 
when  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween tho  former  and  the  present  state 
of  Italy,  between  the  security,  the  opu- 
lence, and  the  repose  which  she  had 
eujuyeil  under  her  native  rulers,  and  the 
misery  in  which  she  had  been  plunged 
since  the  fatal  year  in  which  the  first 
foreign  tyrant  had  descended  from  the 
Alps.  The  noble  Hid  pathetic  exhor- 
tation Willi  which  The  Prince  concludes 
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On  the  peculiar  immorality  which 
has  rendered  The  Prince  unpopular, 
and  which  if  almost  equally  discernible 
in  the  Discourses,  we  have  already  given 
oar  opinion  at  length.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  show  that  it  belonged  rather 
to  the  age  than  to  the  man,  that  it  was 
a  partial  taint,  and  by  no  means  im- 
plied general  depravity.  We  cannot 
however  deny  that  it  is  a  great  blemish 
and  that  it  considerably  diminishes  the 
pleasure  which,  in  other  respects,  those 
works  most  afford  to  every  intelligent 
mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  healthful  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution of  the  understanding  than  that 
which  these  works  indicate.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  active  and  the  contempla- 
tive statesman  appear  to  have  been 
blended  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  into 
a  rare  and  exquisite  harmony.  His 
skill  in  the  details  of  business  had  not 
been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his 
general  powers.  It  had  not  rendered 
his  mind  less  comprehensive;  but  it 
had  served  to  correct  his  speculations 
and  to  impart  to  them  that  vivid  and 
practical  character  which  so  widely 
distinguishes  them  from  the  vague 
theories  of  most  political  philosophers 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world 
knows  that  nothing  is  so  useless  as  age 
neral  maxim.  If  it  be  very  moral  and 
rcry  true,  it  may  serve  for  a  copy  to  a 
charity-boy.  If,  like  those  of  Koche- 
foucanh,  it  be  sparkling  and  whimsical 
it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an 
essay.  But  few  indeed  of  the  many 
wise  apophthegms  which  have  been 
uttered,  from  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard, 
have  prevented  a  single  foolish  action. 
We  give  the  highest  and  the  most  pe- 
culiar praise  to  the  precepts  of  Machia- 
vefli  when  we  say  that  they  may  fre- 
quently be  of  real  use  in  regulating 
conduct,  not  so  much  because  they  are 
more  just  or  more  profound  than  those 
which  might  be  culled  from  other  au- 
thors, as  because  they  can  bo  more  rca- 
dily  applied  to  the  problems  of  real  life. 

There  are  errors  in  these  works. 
Bat  they  are  errors  which  a  writer, 
situated  like  Machiavclli,  could  scarcely 
avoid.    They  arise,  for  tho  most  part, 


from  a  single  defect  which  appears  to 
us  to  pervade  his  whole  system,  la 
his  political  scheme,  the  means  had 
been  more  deeply  considered  than  the 
ends.  The  great  principle,  that  socie- 
ties and  laws  exist  only  for  tfeo  purpose 
of  increasing  the  sum  of  private  happi- 
ness, is  not  recognised  with  sufficient 
clearness.  The  good  of  the  body,  dis- 
tinct from  the  good  of  the  members, 
and  sometimes  hardly  compatible  with 
the  good  of  the  members,  seems  to  be 
the  object  which  he  proposes  to  him- 
self. Of  all  political  fallacies,  this  has 
*  perhaps  had  the  widest  and  the  most 
mischievous  operation.  The  state  of 
society  in  the  little  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  the  close  connection  and  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  tended  to 
encourage  an  opinion  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  hardly  be 
called  erroneous.  The  interests  of  every 
individual  were  inseparably  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  state.  An  invasion 
destroyed  his  corn-fields  and  vineyards, 
drove  him  from  his  home,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  encounter  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  military  life.  A  treaty  of 
peace  restored  him  to  security  and 
comfort  A  victory  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  his  slaves.  A  defeat  perhaps 
made  him  a  slave  himself.  When 
Pericles,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  told 
the  Athenians,  that,  if  their  country 
triumphed,  their  private  losses  would 
speedily  be  repaired,  but  that,  if  their 
arms  failed  of  success,  every  individual 
amongst  them  would  probably  be  ruined, 
he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  He 
spoke  to  men  whom  the  tribute  of  van- 
quished cities  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing,  with  the  luxury  of  the  bath 
and  the  amusements  of  the  theatre, 
on  whom  the  greatness  of  their  country 
conferred  rank,  and  before  whom  the 
members  of  less  prosperous  communi- 
ties trembled  ;  to  men  who,  in  case  of 
a  change  in  the  public  fortunes,  would, 
ut  least,  be  deprived  of  every  comfort 
and  every  distinction  which  they  en- 
joyed. To  be  butchered  on  the  smoking 
ruins  of  their  city,  to  be  dragged  in 
chains  to  a  slave-market,  to  see  one 
child  torn  from  them  to  dig  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Sicily,  and  another  to  guard  the 
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harams  of  Persepolis,  these  were  the 
frequent  and  probable  consequences  of 
national  calamities.  Hence,  among  the 
Greeks,  patriotism  became  a  governing 
principle,  or  rather  an  ungovernable 
passion.  Their  legislators  and  their 
philosophers  took  it  for  granted  that, 
in  providing  for  the  strength  and  great- 
ness of  the  state,  they  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  writers  of  the  Roman  empire  lived 
under  despots,  into  whose  dominion  a 
hundred  nations  were  melted  down, 
and  whose  gardens  would  have  covered 
the  little  commonwealths  of  Filling  and 
Til  IB!  Yet  they  continued  to  employ 
the  some  language,  and  to  cant  about 
the  duty  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  a 
country  to  whicli  they  owl-J  nothing. 

Causes  similar  to  those  which  hod 
influenced  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks 
operated  powerfully  on  the  less  vigo- 
rous and  daring  character  of  the 
Italians.  The  Italians,  like  the  Greeks, 
were  members  of  small  communities. 
Every  man  was  deeply  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  society  to  whicli  he 
belonged,  a  partaker  in  its  wealth  and 
its  poverty,  in  its  glory  and  its  shame. 
In    luo    age   of  Machiavelli    this 


be  avoided.  Such  mistakes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  committed  by  early  specu- 
lators in  every  science. 

In  this  respect  it  is  amusing  to  com- 
pare The  l'rinee  and  the  Discourses  with 
the  Spirit  of  Laws.  Montesquieu  enjoys, 
perhaps,  a  wider  celebrity  than  any  po- 
litical writer  of  modern  Europe.  Some- 
thing he  doubtless  owes  to  his  merit, 
but  much  more  to  his  fortune.  He  had 
the  good  luck  of  a  Valentine.  Ha 
caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation,  al 
the  moment  when  it  was  waking  from 
the  long  sleep  of  political  and  religious 
bigotry  i  and,  in  consequence,  he  bc- 
camo  a  favourite.  The  English,  at  that 
time,  considered  a  frenchman  who 
talked  about  constitutional  checks  and 
fundamental  laws  as  a  prodigy  not  less 
astonishing  than  the  teamed  pig  or  the 
musical  infant.  Spectral  but  shallow, 
studious  of  effect,  inditferent  to  truth, 
eager  to  build  a  system,  but  careless  of 
collecting  those  naiteriuU  out  of  which 
alone  a  sound  anil  durable  system  can 
he  built,  the  lively  President  constructed 
theories  as  rapidly  and  as  slightly  as 
card-houses,  no  sooner  projected  than 
completed,  no  sooner  completed  than 
blown   nway,   no  sooner  blown  a 
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iffectation  in  the  manner  of  a  writer,  is 
likely  to  produce  sophistry  in  his  reason- 
ings. The  judicious  and  candid  mind 
of  Machiavelli  shows  itself  in  his  lumi- 
nous, manly,  and  polished  language. 
Hie  style  of  Montesquieu,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicates  in  every  page  a  lively 
and  ingenious,  but  an  unsound  mind. 
Every  trick  of  expression,  from  the 
mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle  to 
the  flippancy  of  a  Parisian  coxcomb,  is 
employed  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  some 
positions,  and  the  triteness  of  others. 
Absurdities  are  brightened  into  epi- 
grams ;  truisms  are  darkened  into 
enigmas.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
strongest  eye  can  sustain  the  glare  with 
which  some  parts  are  illuminated,  or 
penetrate  the  shade  in  which  others  are 
concealed. 

The  political  works  of  Machiavelli 
derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
mournful  earnestness  which  he  mani- 
fests whenever  he  touches  on  topics 
connected  with  the  calamities  of  his 
native  land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
sny  situation  more  painful  than  that  of 
a  great  man,  condemned  to  watch  the 
lingering  agony  of  an  exhausted  country, 
to  tend  it  during  the  alternate  fits  of 
stupefaction  and  raving  which  precede 
its  dissolution,  and  to  see  the  symptoms 
of  vitality  disappear  one  by  one,  till 
nothing  is  left  but  coldness,  darkness, 
and  corruption.  To  this  joyless  and 
thankless  duty  was  Machiavelli  called. 
In  the  energetic  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, he  was  M  mad  for  the  sight  of  his 
eyes  which  he  saw,"  disunion  in  the 
council,  effeminacy  in  the  camp,  liberty 
extinguished,  commerce  decaying,  na- 
tional honour  sullied,  an  enlightened 
snd  flourishing  people  given  over  to  the 
ferocity  of  ignorant  savages.  Though 
bis  opinions  had  not  escaped  the  conta- 
gion of  that  political  immorality  which 
was  common  among  his  countrymen, 
his  natural  disposition  seems  to  have 
been  rather  stern  and  impetuous  than 
pliant  and  artfuL  When  the  misery 
and  degradation  of  Florence  and  the 
foul  outrage  which  he  had  himself  sus- 
tained recur  to  his  mind,  the  smooth 
craft  of  his  profession  and  his  nation  is 
exchanged  for  the  honest  bitterness  of 
MB  and  anger.    He  speaks  like  one 


sick  of  the  calamitous  times  and  abject 
people  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast. 
He  pines  for  the  strength  and  glory  of 
ancient  Rome,  for  the  fasces  of  Brutus 
and  the  sword  of  Scipio,  the  gravity  of 
the  curule  chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp 
of  the  triumphal  sacrifice.  He  seems 
to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  when 
eight  hundred  thousand  Italian  warriors 
sprung  to  arms  at  the  rumour  of  a  Gallic 
invasion.  He  breathes  all  the  spirit  of 
those  intrepid  and  haughty  senators 
who  forgot  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  in 
the  claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked 
with  disdain  on  the  elephants  and 
on  the  gold  of  Pyrrhus,  and  listened 
with  unaltered  composure  to  the  tre- 
mendous tidings  of  Cannes.  Like  an 
ancient  temple  deformed  by  the  barba- 
rous architecture  of  a  later  age,  his 
character  acquires  an  interest  from  the 
very  circumstances  which  debase  it. 
The  original  proportions  are  rendered 
more  striking  by  the  contrast  which 
they  present  to  the  mean  and  incon- 
gruous additions. 

The  influence  of  the  sentiments  which 
we  have  described  was  not  apparent  in 
his  writings  alone.  His  enthusiasm, 
barred  from  the  career  which  it  would 
have  selected  for  itself,  seems  to  have 
found  a  vent  in  desperate  levity.  He 
enjoyed  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  out- 
raging the  opinions  of  a  society  which 
he  despised.  He  became  careless  of  the 
decencies  which  were  expected  from  a 
man  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  li- 
terary and  political  world.  The  sar- 
castic bitterness  of  his  conversation 
disgusted  those  who  were  more  inclined 
to  accuse  his  licentiousness  than  their 
own  degeneracy,  and  who  were  unable 
to  conceive  the  strength  of  those  emo- 
tions which  are  concealed  by  the  jests 
of  the  wretched,  and  by  the  follies  of 
the  wise. 

The  historical  works  of  Machiavelli 
still  remain  to  be  considered.  The  life 
of  Castruccio  Castracani  will  occupy  us 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  would  scarcely 
have  demanded  our  notice,  had  it  not 
attracted  a  much  greater  share  of  public 
attention  than  it  deserves.  Few  books, 
indeed,  could  be  more  interesting  than 
a  careful  and  judicious  account,  from 
such  a  pen,  of  the  illustrious  Prince  of 
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Locca,  the  most  eminent  of  those  Ita- 
lian chiefs,  who,  like  Pisistratus  and 
Gelon,  acquired  a  power  felt  rather 
than  seen,  und  resting,  not  on  law  or 
on  prescription,  but  on  the  public  fa- 
vour and  on  their  great  persona)  qua- 
lities. Such  a  wort  would  exhibit  to 
u  the  real  nature  of  that  species  of  so- 
vereignty, Bo  singular  and  so  often  mis- 
understood, whiih  the  Greeks  deno- 
minated tyranny,  and  which,  modified 
in  soma  degree  by  the  feudal  system, 
reappeared  in  the  commonwealths  of 
Lorn  hardy  and  Tuscany.  Hut.  this  lirtle 
composition  of  Mni'hiavelli  is  in  no 
sense  a  history.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  fidelity.  It  is  a  trifle,  und  not  a 
very  successful  trifle.  It  is  scarcely 
more  authentic  than  the  novel  of  liel- 
phegor,  and  is  very  much  duller. 

The  last  great  work  of  this  illustrious 
man  was  the  history  of  his  native  city. 
It  was  written  by  command  of  the 
Pope,  who,  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Me- 
dici, was  at  that  time  sovereign  of 
Florence.  The  characters  of  Cosmo, 
of  Fiero,  and  of  Loremo,  ere,  however, 
treated  with  a  freedom  and  impartiality 
equally  honourable  to  the  writer  and 
■o  the  patron.    The  miseries  and  muni 


Mbiib  deijrlilcn  the  interest,  the  words, 
the  gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidently 
furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the 
author.  The  fashion  of  later  times  is 
different,  A  more  exact  narrative  is 
given  by  the  writer.  It  rosy  bu  doubted 
whether  more  exact  notions  are  con- 
veyed to  tho  reader.  The  best  portrait! 
ore  perhaps  those  in  which  there  is  a 
slight  mixture  of  caricature,  and  we 
are  not  certain  that  the  best  histories 
aro  not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the 
exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is 
judiciously  employed.  Something  is 
lost  in  accuracy  ;  but  much  is  gained 
in  effect.  The  fainter  lines  are  ne- 
glected ;  but  the  great  characteristic 
features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  for 

The  History  terminates  with  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Machiavelli 
had,  it  seems,  intended  to  continue  hil 
narrative  to  a  later  period.  But  his 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
design;  and  the  melancholy  task  of  re- 
cording the  desolation  and  shame  of 
Italy  ik'vulvod  on  Giiiieiardim. 

Machiavelli  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  commencement  of  the  last  struggle 
for  Florentine  liberty.     Soon  after  his 
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For  more  than  two  hundred 
join  his  bones  lay  undistinguished. 
At  length,  an  English  nobleman  paid 
the  last  honours  to  the  greatest  states- 
man of  Florence.  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  a  monument  was  erected 
to  ma  aaemoiy,  which  is  contemplated 
with  retwrence  by  all  who  can  dis- 
tinguish the  virtues  of  a  great  mind 
through  the  corruptions  of  a  dege- 
nerate age,  and  which  will  be  ap- 
proached with  still  deeper  homage  when 
the  object  to  which  his  public  life  was 
devoted  shall  be  attained,  when  the 
foreign  yoke  shall  be  broken,  when  a 
second  Procida  shall  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Naples,  when  a  happier  Rienzi  shall 
restore  the  good  estate  of  Borne,  when 
the  streets  of  Florence  and  Bologna 
shall  again  resound  with  their  ancient 
war-cry,  Popolog  popolo;   umoiano   i 


TTATT.AV.     (SepTEMBBS,  1828.) 

ft*  GmMUuUomai  Hitter*  Of  England, 
from  tho  Accession  of  Henry  TIL  to  the 
Death  of  George  IL  ByHjJBT  Hat.t.am. 
In  1  Tola.  18S7. 

Histobt,  at  least  in  its  state  of  ideal 
perfection,  is  a  compound  of  poetry  and 
philosophy.  It  impresses  general  truths 
on  the  mind  by  a  vivid  representation 
of  particular  characters  and  incidents. 
But,  in  fact,  the  two  hostile  elements 
of  which  it  consists  hare  never  been 
known  to  form  a  perfect  amalgamation ; 
and  at  length,  in  our  own  time,  they 
save  been  completely  and  professedly 
separated.  Good  histories,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  we  have  not.  But 
we  have  good  historical  romances,  and 
good  historical  essays.  The  imagina- 
tion and  the  reason,  if  we  may  use  a 
legal  metaphor,  have  made  partition  of 
a  province  of  literature  of  which  they 
were  formerly  seized  per  my  et  per  tout ; 
and  now  they  hold  their  respective  por- 
tions in  severalty,  instead  of  holding 
the  whole  in  common. 

To  make  the  past  present,  to  bring 
the  distant  near,  to  place  us  in  the 
society  of  a  great  man  or  on  the  emi- 
■snee  which  overlooks  the  field  of  a 


mighty  battle,  to  invest  with  the  reality 
of  human  flesh  and  blood  beings  whom 
we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider 
as  personified  qualities  in  an  allegory, 
to  call  up  our  ancestors  before  us  with 
all  their  peculiarities  of  language,  man- 
ners, and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their 
houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to 
rummage  their  old-fashioned  ward- 
robes, to  explain  the  uses  of  their  pon- 
derous furniture,  these  parts  of  the 
duty  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
historian  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  historical  novelist.-  On  the  other 
hand,  to  extract  the  philosophy  of 
history,  to  direct  our  judgment  of  events 
and  men,  to  trace  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  to  draw  from 
the  occurrences  of  former  times  general 
lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
has  become  the  business  of  a  distinct 
class  of  writers. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  composition  into 
which  history  has  been  thus  divided, 
the  one  may  be  compared  to  a  map,  the 
other  to  a  painted  landscape.  The 
picture,  though  it  places  the  country 
before  us,  does  not  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain with  accuracy  the  dimensions,  the 
distances,  and  the  angles.  The  map  is 
not  a  work  of  imitative  art.  It  presents 
no  scene  to  the  imagination ;  but  it  gives 
us  exact  information  as  to  the  bearings 
of  the  various  points,  and  is  a  more  use* 
ml  companion  to  the  traveller  or  the 
general  than  the  painted  landscape 
could  be,  though  it  were  the  grandest 
that  ever  Rosa  peopled  with  outlaws, 
or  the  sweetest  over  which  Claude  ever 
poured  the  mellow  effulgence  of  a  set- 
ting sun. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  practice  of 
separating  the  two  ingredients  of  which 
history  is  composed  has  become  pre- 
valent on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  Italy  has  already  pro- 
duced a  historical  novel,  of  high  merit 
and  of  still  higher  promise.  In  France, 
the  practice  has  been  carried  to  a  length 
somewhat  whimsical.  M.  Sismondi 
publishes  a  grave  and  stately  history 
of  the  Merovingian  Kings,  very  valu- 
able, and  a  little  tedious.  He  then 
sends  forth  as  a  companion  to  it  a  novel, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  give  a  lively 
representation  of  characters  and  man- 
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has  all  die  disadvantages  of  a  division 
of  htboar,  and  none  of  its  advantages. 
We  understand  the  expedient/  of 
keeping  the  funotiona  of  cook  and 
coachman  distinct.  The  dinner  will  be 
bitter  dressed,  end  the  horses  better 
managed.  But  where  the  two  situations 
are  united,  as  in  the  Mnitre  Jacques 
of  Mobere,  wo  do  not  see  that  the 
matter  is  much  mended  by  the  solemn 
fonn  with  which  the  pluralist  passes 
from  onoofhisem  ploymcnts  totheother, 

Wc  manage  these  things  better  in 
England.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  ua  a 
novel ;  air.  Haliani  a  critical  and  argu- 
mentative history.  Both  arc  occupied 
with  the  same  matter.  But  tin:  former 
looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor. 
S lis  intention  is  to  give  an  express  and 
lively  image  of  ita  external  form.  The 
latter  is  nn  anatomist.  His  task  is  to 
dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses, 
and  to  lay  bare  before  us  nil  the  springs 
of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  decay. 

Mr.  Halbim  ia,  on  the  whole,  far 
better  qualified  than  any  other  "liter  of 
our  time  for  the  office  which  he  has 
undertaken.      He  has  great  industry 

I  great  acntcness.    His  knowledge 


n  where  most  faulty, 
issive,  and  indicate* 
very  lice.  It  often 
rises  to  an  eloquence,  not  florid  or  im- 
passioned, but  high,  grave,  and  sober  i 
such  as  would  become  a  6tate  paper,  oi 
a  judgment  delivered  by  a  great  magis- 
trate, a  Somcrs  or  a  D'j\guesseau. 

In  this  respect  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hallam's  mind  corresponds  Strikingly 
with  that  of  his  style.  His  work  is 
eminently  jndiciaL  Its  whole  spirit  is 
that  of  the  bench,  not  that  of  the  bar. 
He  sums  up  with  ncnlm,  steady  impar- 
tiality, turning  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  im- 
nggerutiug  nothing,  while  the  advocates 
on  both  sides  are  alternately  biting 
their  lips  Wi  hear  their  conflicting  mis- 
statements and  sophisms  exposed.  On 
a  general  survey,  wo  do  not  scruple  to 
pronounce  the  Constitutional  History 
the  most  impartial  book  that  wo  ever 
read.  We  think  it  the  more  incumbent 
on  tts  to  bear  this  testimony  strongly 
at  first  setting  out,  because,  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  think 
it  right  to  dwelt  principally  on  those 
parts  of  it  frotn  which  wc  dissent. 
_  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Mr, 
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Crabs,  under  the  name  of  a  minister 
who  was  as  bad  a  representative  of  the 
system  which  baa  been  christened  after 
him  as  Becket  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cause 
for  which  Hampden  bled  on  the  field 
and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold  is  enthusi- 
astically toasted  by  many  an  honest 
radical  who  would  be  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain   the   difference   between   Ship- 
money  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  It 
may  be  added  that,  as  in  religion,  so  in 
politics,  few  even  of  those  who  are  en- 
lightened enough  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  latent  under  the  emblems  of 
their  faith  can  resist  the  contagion  of 
the  popular  superstition.    Often,  when 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
merely  feigning  a  compliance  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  they  are  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  those  very 
prejudices.    It  probably  was  not  alto- 
gether on  grounds  of  expediency  that 
Socrates  taught  his  followers  to  honour 
the  gods  whom  the  state  honoured,  and 
bequeathed  a  cock  to  Esculapius  with 
his  dying  breath.    So  there  is  often  a 
portion  of  willing  credulity  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  veneration  which  the  most 
discerning  men  pay  to  their  political 
idols.    From  the  very  nature  of  man  it 
must  be  so.    The  faculty  by  which  we 
inseparably  associate  ideas  which  have 
often  been  presented  to  us  in  conjunc- 
tion is  not  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  wilL     It  may  be  quickened  into 
morbid  activity.  It  may  be  reasoned  into 
sluggishness.    But  in  a  certain  degree 
it  will  always  exist    The  almost  ab- 
solute mastery  which  Mr.  Hallam  has 
obtained  over  feelings  of  this   class 
is  perfectly  astonishing  to  us,  and  will, 
we  believe,  be  not  only  astonishing  but 
offensive  to  many  of  his  readers.    It 
must  particularly  disgust  those  people 
who,  in  their  speculations  on  politics, 
are  not  reasoners  but  fanciers ;  whose 
opinions,  even  when  sincere,  are  not 
produced,  according  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  intellectual  births,  by  induction 
or  inference,  but  are  equivocally  gene- 
rated by  the  heat  of  fervid  tempers  out 
of  the  overflowing  of  tumid  imagina- 
tions.   A  man  of  this  class  is  always 
in  extremes.    He  cannot  be  a  friend  to 
liberty  without  calling  for  a  community 


of  goods,  or  a  friend  to  order  without 
taking  under  his  protection  the  foulest 
excesses  of  tyranny.  His  admiration 
oscillates  between  the  most  worthless  of 
rebels  and  the  most  worthless  of  op- 
pressors, between  Marten,  the  disgrace 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  Laud, 
the  disgrace  of  the  Star  Chamber.  He 
can  forgive  any  thing  but  temperance 
and  impartiality.  lie  has  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  violence  of  his  op- 
ponents, as  well  as  with  that  of  his  as- 
sociates. In  every  furious  partisan  he 
sees  either  his  present  self  or  his  former 
self,  the  pensioner  that  is,  or  the  Jaco- 
bin that  has  been.  But  he  is  unable  to 
comprehend  a  writer  who,  steadily  at- 
tached to  principles,  is  indifferent  about 
names  and  badges,  and  who  judges  of 
characters  with  equable  severity,  not 
altogether  untinctured  with  cynicism, 
but  free  from  the  slightest  touch  of 
passion,  party  spirit,  or  caprice. 

We  should  probably  like  Mr.  Hallam's 
book  more  if,  instead  of  pointing  out 
with  strict  fidelity  the  bright  points 
and  the  dark  spots  of  both  parties,  he 
had  exerted  himself  to  whitewash  the 
one  and  to  blacken  the  other.  But  we 
should  certainlyprize  it  far  less.  Eulogy 
and  invective  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. But  for  cold  rigid  justice,  the  one 
weight  and  the  one  measure,  we  know 
not  where  else  we  can  look. 

No  portion  of  our  annals  has  been 
more  perplexed  and  misrepresented  by 
writers  of  different  parties  than  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  In  this 
labyrinth  of  falsehood  and  sophistry 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mire the  even-handed  justice  with 
which  he  deals  out  castigation  to  right 
and  left  on  the  rival  persecutors. 

It  is  vehemently  maintained  by  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  that  Eliza- 
beth persecuted  neither  Papists  nor  Pu- 
ritans as  such,  and  that  the  severe  mea- 
sures which  she  occasionally  adopted 
were  dictated,  not  by  religious  intole- 
rance, but  by  political  necessity.  Even 
the  excellent  account  of  those  times 
which  Mr.  Hallam  has  given  has  not 
altogether  imposed  silence  on  the  au- 
thors of  this  fallacy.  Tho  title  of  the 
Queen,  they  say,  was  annulled  by  the 
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Pope;  herlhronc  was  given  to  another; 
her  subjects  were  incited  to  rebellion; 
her  life  was  menaced;  every  Catholic 
was  bound  in  conscience  to  be  a  trai 
It  wu  therefore  against  traitors, 
•gainst  Cnlholics,  tout  the  penal  laws 
were  enacted. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
fully  competent  to  appreciate  ther  "  '' " 
of  this  defence,  we  will  state,  at 
cisely  as  possible,  the-  substance  of 
some  of  these  laws. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  and  before  the  least  hostility  to 
her  government  had  been  shown  by 
the  Catholic  population,  an  act  passed 
prohibiting;  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
of  the  ltomish  Church  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture for  the  first  offence,  of  a  year's 


tor  I 


ind  of 


perpetual  imprisonment  for  the  third. 

A  law  was  next  made  in  1S62.  enact- 
ing, that  all  who  had  ever  graduated 
at  tho  Universities  or  received  holy 
orders,  alilawyi.ru.  am]  all  magistrates, 
should  take  tho  oath  of  supremacy 
when  tendered  to  them,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment  daring  the 
royal   pleasure.     After  the   lapse   of 


fered,  not  from  those  which  they  had 
committed,  that  the  existence  of  dis- 
content among  them  must  bo  inferred. 
There  were  libels,  no  doubt,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  rumours,  and  suspicions, 
6trango  grounds  for  a  law  inflicting 
capital  penalties,  tx  pott  facto,  on  • 
largo  body  of  men. 

Eight  years  later,'  the  bull  of  Pius 
deposing  Elizabeth  produced  a  thiri 
law.  This  law,  to  which  alone,  as  we 
conceive,  the  defence  now  under  our 
consideration  can  apply,  provides  that, 
if  any  Catholic  shall  convert  a  Protes- 
tant to  the  Komish  Church,  they  shall 
both  snfler  death  us  for  high  treason. 

We  believe  that  we  might  safely  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  the  fats, 
and  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  every 
plain  Englishman.  Becent  contro- 
versies have,  however,  given  so  much 
importance  to  this  subject,  that  we 
will  oiler  a  few  remarks  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  tbe  argument* 
which  are  urged  in  fuvour  ol  Elizabeth 
apply  with  much  greater  force  to  the 
case  ofhersister  Mary.  The  Catholic* 
did  nut.  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  acces- 
nat  a  Pretender 
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frunkmcexue  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  was 
not  the  crime,  bat  only  evidence  of  the 
crime.  We  might  say,  that  the  mas- 
acre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  intended 
to  extirpate,  not  a  religions  sect,  but  a 
political  party-  For,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Huguenots,  from 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  to  the  battle 
of  Moncontour,  had  given  much  more 
trouble  to  the  French  monarchy  than 
the  Catholics  hare  ever  given  to  the 
English  monarchy  since  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  that  too  with  much  less  excuse. 

The  true  distinction  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. To  punish  a  man  because  he 
has  committed  a  crime,  or  because  he 
it  believed,  though  unjustly,  to  have 
committed  a  crime,  is  not  persecution. 
To  punish  a  man,  because  we  infer 
from  the  nature  of  some  doctrine  which 
he  holds,  or  from  the  conduct  of  other 
persona  who  hold  the  same  doctrines 
with  him,  that  he  will  commit  a  crime, 
is  persecution,  and  is,  in  every  case, 
foolish  and  wicked. 

When  Elizabeth  put  Ballard  and 
Babington  to  death,  she  was  not  per- 
secuting. Nor  should  we  have  accused 
her  government  of  persecution  for  pass- 
ing any  law,  however  severe,  against 
overt  acts  of  sedition.  But  to  argue 
that,  because  a  man  is  a  Catholic, 
he  must  think  it  right  to  murder  a 
heretical  sovereign,  and  that  because 
he  thinks  it  right  he  will  attempt  to  do 
it,  and  then,  to  found  on  this  conclu- 
sion a  law  for  punishing  him  as  if  he 
had  done  it,  is  plain  persecution. 

I£  indeed,  all  men  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  same  data,  and 
always  did  what  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  do,  this  mode  of  dispensing 
punishment  might  be  extremely  judi- 
cious. But  as  people  who  agree  about 
premises  often  disagree  about  conclu- 
sions, and  as  no  man  in  the  world  acts 
mp  to  his  own  standard  of  right,  there 
are  two  enormous  gaps  in  the  logic  by 
which  alone  penalties  for  opinions  can 
be  defended.  The  doctrine  of  repro- 
bation, in  the  judgment  of  many  very 
able  men,  follows  by  syllogistic  ne- 
cessity from  the  doctrine  of  election. 
Others  conceive  that  the  Antinomian 
heresy  directly  follows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobations  and  it   is  very 


generally  thought  that  licentiousness 
and  cruelty  of  the  worst  description 
are  likely  to  be  the  fruits,  as  they  often 
have  been  the  fruits,  of  Antinomian 
opinions.  This  chain  of  reasoning,  we 
think,  is  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as 
that  which  makes  out  a  Papist  to  be 
necessarily  a  traitor.  Tet  it  would  be 
rather  a  strong  measure  to  hang  all 
the  Calvinists,  on  the  ground  that, 
if  they  were  spared,  they  would  in- 
fallibly commit  all  the  atrocities  of 
Matthias  and  Knipperdoling.  For, 
reason  the  matter  as  we  may,  experi- 
ence shows  us  that  a  man  may  believe 
in  election  without  believing  in  repro- 
bation, that  he  may  believe  in  repro- 
bation without  being  an  Antinomian, 
and  that  he  may  be  an  Antinomian 
without  being  a  bad  citizen.  Man,  in 
short,  is  so  inconsistent  a  creature  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  his  belief 
to  his  conduct,  or  from  one  part  of  his 
belief  to  another. 

We  do  not  believe  that  every  En- 
glishman who  was  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  Church  would,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  have  thought  himself 
justified  in  deposing  or  assassinating 
Elizabeth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  convert  must  have  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and 
that  the  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  against 
the  Queen.  We  know  through  what 
strange  loopholes  the  human  mind 
contrives  to  escape,  when  it  wishes  to 
avoid  a  disagreeable  inference  from 
an  admitted  proposition.  We  know 
how  long  the  Jansenists  contrived  to 
believe  the  Pope  infallible  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
believe  doctrines  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  heretical.  Let  it  pass,  however, 
that  every  Catholic  in  the  kingdom 
thought  that  Elizabeth  might  be  law- 
fully murdered.  Still  the  old  maxim, 
that  what  is  the  business  of  everybody 
is  ;the  business  of  nobody,  is  particu- 
larly likely  to  hold  good  in  a  case  in 
which  acruel  death  is  the  almost  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  making  any  attempt. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  would  not  say  that  a  man' 
who  should   leave   his    country  and 
friends  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 
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savages,  and  who  should,  after  labour- 
ing indefatigably  without  any  hope  of 
reward,  terminate  his  life  by  martyr- 
dom, would  deserve  the  warmest  ad- 
miration. Yet  we  doubt  whether  tun 
of  the-  ten  thousand  ever  thought  of 
going  on  such  an  expedition.  Why 
should  we  suppose  that  conscientious 
motives,  feeble  as  they  arc  constantly 
found  to  be  in  a  food  cause,  should  be 
omnipotent  for  evil  ?  Doubtless  there 
was  many  a  jolly  Popish  priest  in  the 
old  manor-houses  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, who  would  have  admitted,  in 
theory,  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope, 
hut  who  would  not  have  been  ambi- 
tious to  be  stretched  on  the  rack,  even 
though  it  were  to  he  used,  according 
to  the  benevolent  proviso  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigli,  "as  charitably  as  such  a  thing 
can  be,"  or  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  even  though,  by  tliat  rare 
indulgence  which  the  Queen,  of  her 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  sometimes  extended  to 
very  mitigated  cases,  ho  were  allowed 
a  fair  time  to  choke  before  the  hang- 
man fogM  to  grabble  in  his  entrails. 
But  thu  laws  passed  against  the  Pu- 
a  the  wretch   ' 


founders  of  the  Chnreh  were  guilty  of 
religious  persecution  mean  only  that 
the  founders  of  the  Church  were  not 
influenced  by  any  religious  motive,  we 
perfectly  agree  with  them.  Keitbcr 
the  penal  code  of  Elizabeth,  nor  the 
more  hateful  system  by  which  Charles 
the  Second  attempted  to  force  Episco- 
pacy on  the  Scotch,  had  an  origin  so 
noble.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
some  circumstances  which  attended  the. 
Reformation  in  England,  circnm stances 
of  which  the  effects  long  continued  to 
bo  felt,  and  may  in  some  degree  be 
traced  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  Germany,  in  France,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Scotland,  the  contest 
against  the  Papal  power  was  essen- 
tially a  religious  contest  In  all  those 
countries,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation, like  every  other  great  cause, 
attracted  to  itself  many  supporters  in- 
fluenced by  no  conscientious  principle, 
many  who  quitted  the  Established 
Church  only  because  they  thought  her 
in  danger,  many  who  were  weary  of 
her  restraints,  and  many  who  were 
greed;  for  her  spoils.  But  it  was  not 
by  these  adherents  that  the  separation 
there  conducted.     They  wen 
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persecuting  tyrants  and  hostile  armies. 
For  that  theological  system  to  which 
they  sacrificed  the  lives  of  others  with- 
out scrapie,  they  were  ready  to  throw 
away  their  own  lives  without  fear. 
Soch  were  the  authors  of  the  great 
schism  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  island.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Earl  of  Moray 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton,  might  espouse 
the  Protestant  opinions,  or  might  pre- 
tend to  espouse  them ;  but  it  was  from 
Luther,*  from  Calvin,  from  Knox,  that 
the  Reformation  took  its  character. 

England  has  no  such  names  to  show ; 
not  that  she  wanted  men  of  sincere 
piety,  of  deep  learning,  of  steady  and 
adventurous  courage.  But  these  were 
thrown  into  the  back  ground.  Else- 
where men  of  this  character  were  the 
principals.  Here  they  acted  a  secon- 
dary part.  Elsewhere  worldliness  was 
the  tool  of  zeaL  Here  zeal  was  the 
tool  of  worldliness.  A  King,  whose 
character  may  be  best  described  by 
saying  that  he  was  despotism  itself  per- 
sonified, unprincipled  ministers,  a  ra- 
pacious aristocracy,  a  servile  Parlia- 
ment, such  were  the  instruments  by 
which  England  was  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  The  work  which  had 
been  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer 
of  his  wives,  was  continued  by  Somer- 
set, the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and 
completed  by  Elizabeth,  the  murderer 
of  her  guest.  Sprung  from  brutal 
passion,  nurtured  by  selfish  policy,  the 
Kefonnation  in  England  displayed 
little  of  what  had,  in  other  countries, 
distinguished  it,  unflinching  and  un- 
sparing devotion,  boldness  of  speech, 
and  singleness  of  eye.  These  were  in- 
deed to  be  found ;  but  it  was  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  party  which  opposed 
the  authority  of  Rome,  in  such  men  as 
Hooper,  Latimer,  Rogers,  and  Taylor. 
Of  those  who  had  any  important  share 
in  bringing  the  Reformation  about, 
Ridley  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
who  did  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  poli- 
tical job.  Even  Ridley  did  not  play  a 
very  prominent  port.  Among  the 
statesmen  and  prelates  who  principally 
gave  the  tone  to  the  religious  changes. 


there  is  one,  and  one  only,  whose  con- 
duct partiality  itself  can  attribute  to 
any  other  than  interested  motives.  It 
is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  his  cha- 
racter should  have  been  the  subject  of 
fierce  controversy.  We  need  not  say 
that  we  speak  of  Cranmer. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured for  saying  with  his  usual  placid 
severity,  that,  M  if  we  weigh  the  cha- 
racter of  this  prelate  in  an  equal  balance, 
he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from 
the  turpitude  imputed  to  him  by  his 
enemies ;  yet  not  entitled  to  any  ex- 
traordinary veneration."  We  will  ven- 
ture to  expand  the  sense  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam, and  to  comment  on  it  thus : — If 
we  consider  Cranmer  merely  as  a  states- 
man, he  will  not  appear  a  much  worse 
man  than  Wolsey,  Gardiner,  Crom- 
well, or  Somerset.  But,  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  set  him  up  as  a  saint, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of 
sense  who  knows  the  history  of  the 
times  to  preserve  his  gravity.  If  the 
memory  of  the  archbishop  had  been 
left  to  find  its  own  place,  he  would 
have  soon  been  lost  among  the  crowd 
which  is  mingled 

"  A  quel  cattivo  coro 
Degli  angeli,  che  non  furon  ribeln, 
Ne  fur  fedeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  ae  foro." 

And  the  only  notice  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  take  of  his 
name  would  have  been 

M  Non  ragiouiam  di  lui;  ma  guards,  e  pasaa.** 

But,  since  his  admirers  challenge  for  him 
a  place  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
his  claims  require  fuller  discussion. 

The  origin  of  his  greatness,  common 
enough  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of 
courts,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in 
a  hagiology.  Cranmer  rose  into  favour 
by  serving  Henry  in  the  disgraceful 
affair  of  his  first  divorce.  He  pro- 
moted the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn 
with  the  King.  On  a  frivolous  pretence 
he  pronounced  that  marriage  null  and 
void.  On  a  pretence,  if  possible,  still 
more  frivolous,  he  dissolved  the  ties 
which  bound  tho  shameless  tyrant  to 
Anne  of  Cleves.  He  attached  himself  to 
Cromwell  while  the  fortunes  of  Crom- 
well flourished.  He  voted  for  cutting 
off  Cromwell's  head  without  a  trial. 
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when  the  tide  of  rojal  favour  turned. 
Ho  conformed  backwards  and  forwards 
as  the  Iiini;  chinked  his  mind.  Ho 
assisted,  while  Henry  lived,  in  con- 
demning to  the  Humes  those  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  trans  ubs  tan  tint  ion.  He 
found  oat,  as  soon  as  Henry  was  dead, 
that  (he  doctrine  was  false.  He  was, 
however,  not  at  a  loss  for  people  to 
barn.  The  authority  of  his  station  and 
of  his  grey  hairs  was  employed  to  over- 
come the  disgust  with  which  an  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  child  regarded  per- 
secution. Intolerance  is  always  bad. 
But  the  sanguinary  intolerance  of  a 
man  who  thus  wavered  in  his  creed 
excites  a  loathing,  to  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  vent  without  calling  foul 
names.  Equally  false  to  political  and 
to  religious  obligation*,  the  primate  was 
first  the  tool  of  Somerset,  and  then  the 
tool  of  Northumberland.  When  the 
Protector  wished  to  put  his  own  brother 
to  death,  without  even  tho  semblance 
of  a  trial,  he  found  a  ready  instrument 
in  Cranmer.  In  spite  of  the  canon 
law,  which  forbade  a  churchman  to 
take  any  part  in  matters  of  blood,  the 
i'n!ibisliu(i  signed  tho  warrant  for  the 


>  was  to  be  seduced  into 
treason.  No  transaction  in  our  annals 
is  more  unjusliriable  than  this.  Ifahe- 
reditary  title  were  to  be  respected,  Mary 
possessed  it.  If  a  parliamentary  till* 
were  preferable,  Mary  possessed  that 
also.  If  the  interest  of  the  Protestant 
religion  required  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule  of  succession,  that  in* 
terest  would  have  been  best  served  by 
raising  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  If  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were 
considered,  still  stronger  reasons  might 
be  found  for  preferring  Elizabeth  to 
Jane.  There  was  great  doubt  whether 
Jane  or  the  Queen  of  Scotland  had  the 
better  claim;  and  that  doubt  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  produced  a  w«i 
both  with  Scotland  and  with  France, 
if  the  project  of  Northumberland  had 
not  been  blasted  in  its  infancy.  That 
Elizabeth  hod  a  better  claim  than  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  was  indisputable. 
To  the  part  which  Cranmer,  and  unfor- 
tunately some  better-men  thanCranmcr, 
took  in  this  most  NMfkensiblc  sdieim*, 
much  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
Protestants  were  afterwards  treated 
must  in  fairness  be  ascribed. 
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Bat  hie  martyrdom,  it  ii  said,  re- 
deemed every  thing.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  so  much  ignorance  should 
cut  on  this  subject.  The  fact  is  that, 
if  a  martyr  he  a  man  who  chooses  to 
die  rather  than  to  renounce  his  opinions, 
Cranmer  was  no  more  a  martyr  than 
Dr.  Dodd.  fie  died,  solely  because  he 
could  not  help  it  He  never  retracted 
bis  recantation  till  he  found  he  had 
Bade  it  in  vain.  The  Queen  was  fully 
resolved  that,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
he  should  born.  Then  he  spoke  out, 
as  people  generally  speak  out  when 
they  are  at  the  point  of  death  and  have 
nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  on  earth. 
If  Mary  had  suffered  him  to  live,  we 
suspect  that  he  would  have  heard  mass 
and  received  absolution,  like  a  good 
Catholic,  till  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
and  that  he  would  then  have  pur- 
chased, by  another  apostasy,  the  power 
of  burning  men  better  and  braver  than 
simwelf. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
He  was  not  wantonly  cruel  or  trea- 
cherous. He  was  merely  a  supple, 
timid,  interested  courtier,  in  times  of 
frequent  and  violent  change.  That 
which  has  always  been  represented  as 
ha  distinguishing  virtue,  the  facility 
with  which  he  forgave  his  enemies,  be- 
longs to  the  character.  Slaves  of  his 
class  are  never  vindictive,  and  never 
gratefuL  A  present  interest  effaces 
put  services  and  past  injuries  from 
their  minds  together.  Their  only  object 
is  self-preservation;  and  for  this  they 
foncitiatft  those  who  wrong  them,  just 
ss  they  abandon  those  who  serve  diem. 
Before  we  extol  a  man  for  his  forgiving 
temper,  we  should  inquire  whether  he 
is  above  revenge,  or  below  it. 

Somerset  had  as  little  principle  as 
his  coadjutor.  Of  Henry,  an  orthodox 
Csthrctir.  except  that  he  chose  to  be 
his  own  Pope,  and  of  Elizabeth,  who 
certainly  had  no  objection  to  the  theo- 
logy of  Rome,  we  need  say  nothing. 
These  four  persons  were  the  great 
authors  of  the  English  Reformation. 
Three  of  them  had  a  direct  interest  in 
the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
The  fourth  was  the  ready  tool  of  any 
who  could  frighten  him.    It  is  not  dif- 


ficult to  see  from  what  motives,  and  on 
what  plan,  such  persons  would  be  in- 
clined to  remodel  the  Church.  The 
scheme  was  merely  to  transfer  the  full 
cup  of  sorceries  from  the  Babylonian 
enchantress  to  other  hands,  spilling  as 
little  as  possible  by  the  way.  The  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  and  rites  were  to  be 
retained  in  the  Church  of  England. 
But  the  King  was  to  exercise  the  con- 
trol which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  In  this  Henry  for  a 
time  succeeded.  The  extraordinary 
force  of  his  character,  the  fortunate  si- 
tuation in  which  he  stood  with  respect 
to  foreign  powers,  and  the  vast  re- 
sources which  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  placed  at  his  disposal, 
enabled  him  to  oppress  both  the  re- 
ligious factions  equally.  He  punished 
with  impartial  severity  those  who  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and 
those  who  acknowledged  her  juris- 
diction. The  basis,  however,  on  which 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  power 
was  too  narrow  to  be  durable.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  even  for 
him  long  to  persecute  both  persuasions. 
Even  under  his  reign  there  had  been 
insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  signs  of  a  spirit  which  was 
likely  soon  to  produce  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants.  It  was 
plainly  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Crown  should  form  an  alliance  with 
one  or  with  the  other  side.  To  re- 
cognise the  Papal  supremacy,  would 
have  been  to  abandon  the  whole  de- 
sign. Reluctantly  and  sullenly  the  go- 
vernment at  last  joined  the  Protestants. 
In  forming  this  junction,  its  object  was 
to  procure  as  much  aid  as  possible  for 
its  selfish  undertaking,  and  to  make 
the  smallest  possible  concessions  to  the 
spirit  of  religious  innovation. 

From  this  compromise  the  Church 
of  England  sprang.  In  many  respects, 
indeed,  it  has  been  well  for  her  that, 
in  an  age  of  exuberant  teal,  her  prin- 
cipal founders  were  mere  politicians. 
To  this  circumstance  she  owes  her 
moderate  articles,  her  decent  cere- 
monies, her  noble  and  pathetic  liturgy. 
Her  worship  is  not  disfigured  by  mum- 
mery. Yet  she  has  preserved,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  any  of  her  Pro- 
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testant  sisters,  that  art  of  striking  tho 
senses  and  tilling  tho  imaginati' 
which  the  Catholic  Church  so 
nently  excels,  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
slio  continued  to  be,  for  more  than  i 
liumlred  and  fifty  years,  the  servile 
handmaid  of  monarchy,  the  steady 
enemy  of  public  liberty.  The  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  duty  of  passively 
obeying  all  their  commands,  were  her 
favourite  tenets.  She  held  those  tenets 
firmly  through  times  of  oppression, 
persecution,  and  licentiousness i  wliile 
law  was  trampled  down;  while  judg- 
ment was  perverted;  while  tho  people 
were  eaten  as  though  they  were  bread. 


e,for» 


r  a  moment, 
dignity  and  projierty  were  touched, 
she  forgot  to  practise  the  submission 
which  she  had  taught. 

Elisabeth  clearly  discerned  the  ad- 
v:int:i<;es  which  were  lo  be  derived 
from  a  close  connection  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  priesthood.  At  the 
tune  of  her  accession,  indeed,  she  evi- 
dciitlymeditatedu  partial  i'cci>ricili,itioii 
with  home;  and,  tliroughout  her  whole 
life,  she  leaned  strongly  to  some  of  the 


by  considering  conformity  and  loyalty 
as  identical,  at  length  made  them  so. 
With  respect  to  tho  Cathohcs,  indeed, 
the  rigour  of  persecution  abated  alter 
her  death.  James  soon  found  that 
they  wore  unable  to  injure  him,  and 
that  the  animosity  which  the  Puritan 
party  felt  towards  them  drove  them  of 
necessity  to  take  refuge  under  his 
throne.  During  the  subsequent  con- 
flict, their  fault  was  any  tiling  hut  dis- 
loyalty. On  tho  other  hand,  James 
bated  the  Puritans  with  more  than  the 
hatred  of  Elizabeth.  Her  aversion  to 
them  was  political;  his  was  personal. 
The  sect  hud  plagued  him  in  Scotland, 
where  ho  was  weak;  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  be  even  with  tliem  in  Eng- 
land, where  ho  was  powerful.  Perse- 
cution gradually  changed  a  scot  into  at 
faction.  That  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  tho  Puritans 
which  rendered  them  hostile  to  mo- 
narchy has  never  been  proved  to  our 
satisfaction.  Alter  our  civil  contests, 
it  became  tho  fashion  to  say  that  Pres- 
byterianisni  was  connected  with  Re- 
publicanism; just  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  say,  since  the  time  of  the 
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before  them  the  proof  of  what  tolera- 
tion can  effect,  men  who  may  see  with 
their  own  eyes  that  the  Presbyterians 
are  no  snch  monsters  when  government 
is  wise  enough  to  let  them  alone,  should 
defend  the  persecutions  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  as 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
church  and  the  throne. 

How  persecution  protects  churches 
and  thrones  was  soon  made  manifest 
A  systematic  political  opposition,  vehe- 
ment, daring,  and  inflexible,  sprang 
from  a  schism  about  trifles,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  real  interests  of 
religion  or  of  the  state.  Before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  op- 
position began  to  show  itself.  It  broke 
forth  on  the  question  of  the  mono- 
polies. Even  the  imperial  Lioness  was 
compelled  to  abandon  her  prey,  and 
slowly  and  fiercely  to  recede  before  the 
assailants.  The  spirit  of  liberty  grew 
with  the  growing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  The  feeble 
struggles  and  insults  of  James  irritated 
instead  of  suppressing  it;  and  the 
events  which  immediately  followed  the 
accession  of  his  son  portended  a  con- 
test of  no  common  severity,  between  a 
king  resolved  to  be  absolute,  and  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free. 

The  famous  proceedings  of  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles,  and  the  tyran- 
nical measures  which  followed  its  dis- 
solution, are  extremely  well  described 
by  Mr.  Hallam.  No  writer,  we  think,  has 
shown,  in  so  clear  and  satisfactory  a 
manner,  that  the  Government  then 
entertained  a  fixed  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  parliamentary  constitution 
of  England,  or  at  least  of  reducing  it 
to  a  mere  shadow.  We  hasten,  how- 
ever, to  a  part  of  his  work  which, 
though  it  abounds  in  valuable  informa- 
tion and  in  remarks  well  deserving  to 
be  attentively  considered,  and  though 
it  is,  like  the  rest,  evidently  written  in 
a  spirit  of  perfect  impartiality,  appears 
to  us,  in  many  points,  objectionable. 

We  pass  to  the  year  1 640.  The  fate 
of  the  short  Parliament  held  in  that 
Tear  clearly  indicated  the  views  of  the 
King.  That  a  Parliament  so  mode- 
rate in  feeling  should  have  met  after 
«0  many  years  of  oppression  is  truly 


wonderful.  Hyde  extols  its  loyal  and 
conciliatory  spirit.  Its  conduct,  we 
are  told,  made  the  excellent  Falkland 
in  love  with  the  very  name  of  Parlia- 
ment We  think,  indeed,  with  Oliver 
St.  John,  that  its  moderation  was 
carried  too  far,  and  that  the  times 
required  sharper  and  more  decided 
councils.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
that  the  King  had  another  opportunity 
of  showing  that  hatred  of  the  liberties 
of  his  subjects  which  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  ail  his  conduct  The  sole 
crime  of  the  Commons  was  that,  meet- 
ing after  a  long  intermission  of  parlia- 
ments, and  after  a  long  series  of  cruel- 
ties and  illegal  imposts,  they  seemed 
inclined  to  examine  grievances  before 
they  would  vote  supplies.  For  this  in- 
solence they  were  dissolved  almost  as 
soon  as  they  met 

Defeat,  universal  agitation,  financial 
embarrassments,  disorganization  in 
every  part  of  the  government,  com- 
pelled Charles  again  to  convene  the 
Houses  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  Their  meeting  was  one  of  the 
great  eras  in  the  history  of  the  civilised 
world.  Whatever  of  political  freedom 
exists  either  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
has  sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
those  institutions  which  they  secured 
and  reformed.  We  never  turn  to  the 
annals  of  those  times  without  feeling 
increased  admiration  of  the  patriotism, 
the  energy,  the  decision,  the  con- 
summate wisdom,  which  marked  the 
measures  of  that  great  Parliament, 
from  the  day  on  which  it  met  to  the 
commencement  of  civil  hostilities. 

The  impeachment  of  Strafford  was 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  blow. 
The  whole  conduct  of  that  celebra- 
ted man  proved  that  he  had  formed  a 
deliberate  scheme  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England.  Those 
parts  of  his  correspondence  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  since  his  death 
place  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  One 
of  his  admirers  has,  indeed,  offered  to 
show  "that  the  passages  which  Mr. 
Hallam  has  invidiously  extracted  from 
the  correspondence  between  Laud  and 
Strafford,  as  proving  their  design  to 
introduce  a  thorough  tyranny,  refer  not 
to  any  snch  design,  but  to  a  thorough 
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reform  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  the 
thorough  maintenance  of  just  au- 
thority." We  will  recommend  two  or 
three  of  these  passages  to  the  especial 
notice  of  onr  readers. 

All  who  know  any  thing  of  those 
times,  know  that  the  conduct  of 
Hampden  in  the  affair  of  the  ship- 
m"m'y  ni':r  v.lili  Mm:  n-iinn  approbation 
of  every  respectable  Royalist  in  Eng- 
land. It  drew  forth  the  ardent  eulo- 
gies of  the  champions  of  the  preroga- 
tive and  even  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
themselves.  Clarendon  allows  Hamp- 
den's demeanour  through  the  whole 
proceeding  to  bare  been  each,  that  even 
those  who  watched  for  an  occasion 
against  the  defender  of  the  people,  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
unable  to  find  any  fault  in  him.  That 
he  was  right  in  the  point  of  law  is  now 
universally  admitted.  Even  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  had  a  fair  case. 
Five  of  the  Judges,  servile  as  our  Courts 
then  were,  pronounced  in  his  favour. 
The  majority  against  him  was  the 
smallest  possible.  In  no  country  re- 
t.iining  the  slightest  vestige  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  can  a  modest  and 
decent  appeal  to  the  laws  he  treated  as 


be  governed  by  their  year-book*, 
you  in  England  have  a  costly  example." 
Wo  are  really  curious  toknowbywhat 
arguments  it  is  to  be  proved,  that  the 
power  of  interfering  in  the  law-suits  ot 
individuals  is  part  of  the  just  authority 
of  the  executive  government. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  care- 
less of  the  common  civil  rights,  which 
even  despots  have  generally  respected, 
should  treat  with  scorn  tbe  limitations! 
which  the  constitution  imposes  on  tbe 
royal  prerogative.  We  might  quote 
pagns:  bnt  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  a  single  specimen: — "The  debts 
of  the  Crown  being  taken  off,  you  may 
govern  as  you  please:  and  most  reso- 
lute I  am  that  may  be  done  without 
borrowing  any  help  forth  of  the  King's 
lodgings." 

Such  was  the  theory  of  that  thorough 
reform  in  the  state  which  Strafford 
meditated.  His  whole  practice,  from 
the  day  on  which  he  sold  himself  to  the 
court,  was  in  strict  conformity  to  his 
theory.  For  Ms  accomplices  various 
excuses  may  be  urged,  ignorance,  im- 
becility, religious  higutry.  But  Went- 
worth  hod  no  such  plea.  His  intellect 
was  capacious.  Hia  early  prepossessions 
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,  from  the  moment  of  the  first 
n,  fixed  itself  on  the  fallen  Son 
Morning, 
n ;— so  call  him  now. — Hi*  former 


ard  no  more  in  heaven." 

i  defection  of  Strafford  from  the 
ir  party  contributed  mainly  to 
on  him  the  hatred  of  his  con- 
caries.  It  has  since  made  him 
ject  of  peculiar  interest  to  those 
Hves  have  been  spent,  liko  his, 
Ting  that  there  is  no  malice  like 
■lice  of  a  renegade.  Nothing  can 
re  natural  or  becoming  than  that 
orncoat  should  eulogize  another. 
ay  enemies  of  public  liberty  have 
distinguished  by  their  private 
s.  Bat  Strafford  was  the  same 
Shoot.  As  was  the  statesman, 
was  the  kinsman,  and  such  the 
His  conduct  towards  Lord 
Ononis  is  recorded  by  Clarendon, 
i  word  which  can  scarcely  be 
rash,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  ordinary  civil 
t  the  Lord  Lieutenant  dragged  a 
«f  high  rank,  married  to  a  relative 
t  saint  about  whom  he  whimpered 
Peers,  before  a  tribunal  of  slaves. 
nee  of  death  was  passed.  Every 
but  death  was  inflicted.  Yet  the 
tent  which  Lord  Ely  experienced 
ill  more  scandalous.  That  noble- 
ras  thrown  into  prison,  in  order 
apel  him  to  settle  his  estate  in  a 
er  agreeable  to  his  daughter-in- 
rhom,  as  there  is  every  reason 
here,  Strafford  had  debauched, 
i  stories  do  not  rest  on  vague  rc- 

The  historians  most  partial  to 
linister  admit  their  truth,  and 
re  them  in  terms  which,  though 
aient  for  the  occasion,  are  still 
.  These  facts  are  alone  sufficient 
tify  the  appellation  with  which 
branded  him,  **  the  wicked  Earl.** 
rpite  of  all  Strafford's  vices,  in 
>f  all  his  dangerous  projects,  he 
atainly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
r;  but  of  the  law  in  all  its  rigour; 
)  law  according  to  the  utmost 
ess  of  the  letter,  which  killeth. 
m  not  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
Mr  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an  as- 

He  was  not  to  have  punishment 
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meted  out  to  him  from  his  own  ini- 
quitous measure.  But  if  justice,  in  the 
whole  range  of  its  wide  armoury,  con- 
tained one  weapon  which  could  pierce 
him,  that  weapon  his  pursuers  were 
bound,  before  God  and  man,  to  employ. 

"If  he  may 

Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his :  if  none, 
Lot  him  not  seek't  of  us." 

Such   was   the    language  which    the 
Commons  might  justly  use. 

Did  then  the  articles  against  Strafford 
strictly  amount  to  high  treason?  Many 
people,  who  know  neither  what  the 
articles  were,  nor  what  high  treason  is, 
will  answer  in  the  negative,  simply 
because  the  accused  person,  speaking 
for  his  life,  took  that  ground  of  de- 
fence. The  Journals  of  the  Lords 
show  that  the  Judges  were  consulted. 
They  answered,  with  one  accord,  that 
the  articles  on  which  the  Earl  was  con- 
victed, amounted  to  high  treason.  This 
judicial  opinion,  even  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  erroneous,  goes  far  f> 
justify  the  Parliament.  The  judgment 
pronounced  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber has  always  been  urged  by  the  apo- 
logists of  Charles  in  defence  of  his 
conduct  respecting  ship-money.  Tet 
on  that  occasion  there  was  but  a  bare 
majority  in  favour  of  the  party  at  whose 
pleasure  all  the  magistrates  composing 
the  tribunal  were  removable.  The  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  Strafford  was  una- 
nimous ;  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was 
unbiassed;  and,  though  there  maybe 
room  for  hesitation,  wo  think  on  the 
whole  that  it  was  reasonable.  "  It  may 
be  remarked,"  says  Mr.  Ilallam,  •'  that 
the  fifteenth  article  of  the  impeachment, 
charging  Strafford  with  raising  money 
by  his  own  authority,  and  quartering 
troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  compel  their  obedience  to  his 
unlawful  requisitions,  upon  which,  and 
upon  one  other  article,  not  upon  tho 
whole  matter,  the  Peers  voted  him 
guilty,  does,  at  least,  approach  very 
nearly,  if  we  may  not  say  more,  to 
a  substantive  treason  within  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  Third,  as  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  King."  This  most 
sound  and  just  exposition  has  provoked 
a  very  ridiculous  reply.    "It  shook] 
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seem  to  be  an  Irish  construction  this,*' 
save  an  aesailnnt  of  Mr.Hallam,"  which 
mikes  the  raising  money  for  tho  King's 
service,  with  his  knowledge,  and  by 
his  approbation,  to  come  under  the 
head  of  levying  wur  on  the  King,  and 
therefore  to  ho  high  treason."  Now, 
people   who   undertake   to    write   on 

Kints  of  constitutional  law  should 
ow,  whnt  every  attorney's  clerk  and 
every  forward  schoolboy  on  on  upper 
form  knows,  that,  by  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  our  polity,  the  King  can  do 
do  wrong ;  that  every  court  is  bound 
to  suppose  his  conduct  and  his  senti- 
ments to  be,  on  every  occasion,  such  as 
they  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  no  evidence 
can  be  received  for  tho  purpose  of  set- 
ting aside  this  loyal  and  salutary  pre- 
sumption. The  Lords,  therefore,  were 
bound  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Kins  considered  arms  which  were  un- 
lawfully directed  against  his  people  as 
directed  against  his  own  throne. 

Tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  on  the 
bill  of  attainder,  though,  as  usual, 
weighty  and  ncute,  do  not  perfectly 
satisfy  us.  lie  defends  the  principle, 
but  objects  to  the  severity  of  tho  punish- 
That,  on  great  emergencif      " 


punishment ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  end 
To  removo  tho  ollender,  to  preserve 
society  from  those  dangers  which  are  U. 
be  apprehended  from  bis  incorrigibU 
depravity,  is  often  one  of  the  ends,  la 
the  case  of  such  a  knave  as  Wild,  or 
such  a  ruffian  as  Tmirtcll,  it  is  a  very 
important  end.  In  the  case  of  a  power- 
ful and  wicked  statesman,  it  is  infinitely 
mure  important ;  so  important,  as  alone 
to  justify  the  utmost  severity,  even 
though  it  were  certain  that  his  fate 
would  not  deter  others  from  taiit.iting 
his  example.  At  present,  indeed,  wb 
should  thiuk  it  extremely  pernicious  to 
take  such  a  course,  oven  with  a  woraa 
minister  than  Strafford,  if  a  worse  could 
exist ;  for,  at  present,  Parliament  luu 
only  (o  withhold  its  support  from  a 
i.  'nljinrt  to  pro iluc^  an  immediate  ehimge 
of  hands.  The  case  was  widely  different 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  That 
Prince  had  governed  during  eleven 
years  without  any  Parliament  j  and, 
even  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  had 
supported  Buckingham  against  its  most 
violent  remonstrances. 

Mr.  liallnm  is  of  opinion  that  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  have 
been  passed  ;  but  he  ilrniv,  a  distinction 
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have  a  greater  chance  of  throwing  a 
nze  when  we  are  playing  for  a  penny 
than  when  we  are  playing  for  a  thou- 
land  pounds,  as  that  a  form  of  trial 
which  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  in  a  matter  affecting  liberty  and 
property,  is  insufficient  in  a  matter 
affecting  life.  Nay,  if  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding be  too  lax  for  capital  cases,  it 
it,  i  fortiori,  too  las  for  all  others  ;  for 
in  capital  cases,  the  principles  of  human 
nature  will  always  afford  considerable 
•ecurity.  No  judge  is  so  cruel  as  ho 
who  mdemnifies  himself  for  scrupulosity 
in  cases  of  blood,  by  license  in  affairs  of 
smaller  importance.  The  difference  in 
tile  on  the  one  side  far  more  than  makes 
ap  for  the  difference  in  weight  on  the 
other. 

If  there  be  any  universal  objection  to 
retrospective  punishment,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.    But  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam.    He  approves 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding.    He  thinks 
that  a  punishment,  not  previously  affixed 
by  law  to  the  offences  of  Strafford, 
should  have  been  inflicted ;  that  Straf- 
ford should  have  been,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, degraded  from  his  rank,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Our  difficulty  would  have  been  at  the 
first  step,  and  there  only.    Indeed  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  case  which 
does  not  call  for  capital  punishment 
can  call  foi  punishment  by  a  retrospec- 
tive act.     We  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
man  so  wicked  and  so  dangerous  that 
the  whole  course  of  law  must  be  dis- 
turbed in  order  to  reach  him,  yet  not  so 
wicked  as  to  deserve  the  severest  sen- 
tence, nor  so  dangerous  as  to  require 
the  last  and  surest  custody,  that  of  the 
grave.    If  we  had  thought  that  Straf- 
ford might  be  safely  suffered  to  live  in 
Prance,  we  should   have   thought  it 
better  that  he  should  continue  to  live  in 
England,  than  that  he  should  be  exiled 
by  a  special  act.    As  to  degradation,  it 
was  not  the  Earl,  but  the  general  and 
the  statesman,  whom  the  people  had  to 
fear.     Essex  said,  on  that  occasion, 
wish  more  truth  than  elegance,  "  Stone 
dead  hath  no  fellow."    And  often  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  the  Parliament  had 
reason  to  rejoice  that  an  irreversible 
for  and  an  impassable  barrier  protected  I 


them  from  the  valour  and  capacity  of 
Wentworth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Hyde 
nor  Falkland  voted  against  the  bill  of 
attainder.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  Falkland  spoke  in  favour 
of  it.  In  one  respect,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
has  observed,  the  proceeding  was  ho- 
nourably distinguished  from  others  of 
the  same  kind.  An  act  was  passed  to 
relieve  the  children  of  Strafford  from 
the  forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood 
which  were  the  legal  consequences  of 
the  sentence.  The  Crown  had  never 
shown  equal  generosity  in  a  case  of 
treason.  The  liberal  conduct  of  the 
Commons  has  been  fully  and  most 
appropriately  repaid.  The  House  of 
Wentworth  has  since  that  time  been  as 
much  distinguished  by  public  spirit  as 
by  power  and  splendour,  and  may  at 
the  present  moment  boast  of  members 
with  whom  Say  and  Hampden  would 
have  been  proud  to  act. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Strafford  should  also  be, 
without  a  single  exception,  the  ad- 
mirers of  Charles  ;  for,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  Par- 
liament towards  the  unhappy  favourite, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  his  master 
was  disgraceful.  Faithless  alike  to  his 
people  and  to  his  tools,  the  King  did 
not  scruple  to  play  the  part  of  the 
cowardly  approver,  who  hangs  his  ac- 
complice. It  is  good  that  there  should 
be  such  men  as  Charles  in  every  league 
of  villany.  It  is  for  such  men  that  the 
offer  of  pardon  and  reward  which  ap- 
pears after  a  murder  is  intended.  They 
are  indemnified,  remunerated,  and  de- 
spised. The  very  magistrate  who  avails 
himself  of  their  assistance  looks  on  them 
as  more  contemptible  than  the  criminal 
whom  they  betray.  Was  Strafford  in- 
nocent ?  Was  he  a  meritorious  servant 
of  the  Crown  ?  If  so,  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  Prince,  who  having  solemnly 
promised  him  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  hurt,  and  possessing  an 
unquestioned  constitutional  right  to 
save  him,  gave  him  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies  ?  There  were  some  points 
which  we  know  that  Charles  would  uofc 
concede,  and  for  which  he  was  wV\&£U£ 
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to  risk  the  chances  of  civil  war.  Ought 
not  &  King,  who  will  make  a  stand  for 
any  thine  t0  make  a  stand  for  the  in- 
nocent blood  ?  Was  Strafford  guilty  ? 
Even  on  this  supposition,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feci  disdain  for  the  partner  of 
hi*  guilt,  the  tempter  turned  punisher. 
If,  indeed,  from  that  time  forth,  the 
conductor  Charles  had  been  blameless, 
it  might  have  been  said  that  his  eyes 
were  at  last  opened  to  the  errors  of  his 
former  conduct,  and  that,  in  sacrificing 
to  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament  a  minis- 
ter whose  crime  had  liceo  a  devotion 
too  zealous  to  the  interests  of  his  pre- 
rogative, ho  gavo  a  painful  and  deeply 
humiliating  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance.  We  may  describe  the 
King's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  in 
terms  resembling  those  which  Hume 
has  employed  when  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  Churchill  a!  the  Involution. 
It  required  ever  after  the  most  rigid 
justice  and  sincerity  in  the  dealings  of 
Charles  with  his  people  to  vindicate  bis 
conduct  towards  his  friend.  His  sub- 
sequent dealings  with  his  people,  how- 
ever, clearly  showed,  that  it  was  not 
from  any  respect  for  the  Constitution,  or 
3  of  the  [k'.'j'  rrhriiii:.!- 


But  he  considers  toe  proceedings  which 
took  placi'  after  the  recess  in  the  summer 
of  1G41  as  mischievous  and  violent. 
Ho  thinks  that,  from  that  time,  the  de- 
mands of  the  Houses  were  not  war- 
ranted by  any  imminent  danger  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  in  tho  war  which 
ensued  they  were  clearly  the  aggressors. 
As  this  is  odd  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  in  our  history,  we  will  venture 
to  state,  at  some  length,  the  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  form  an  opinion 
on  it  contrary  to  that  of  a.  writer  whoso 
judgment  we  so  highly  respect. 

We  will  premise  that  we  think  worse 
of  King  Cbarlea  the  First  than  even 
Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  do.  The  fixed 
hatred  of  liberty  which  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  King's  public  conduct,  the 
nnecrupolousness  » itli  which  he  adopted 
any  means  which  might  enable  him  to 
attain  his  ends,  tho  readiness  with 
which  he  gave  promises,  the  impudence 
with  which  he  broke  them,  the  cruel 
indifference  with  which  he  threw  away 
his  useless  or  damaged  tools,  mode  him, 
at  least  till  his  character  was  fully  ex- 
posed, and  his  power  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
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dfflmad,  which  disgraced  hi*  adminis- 
tration from  1630  to  1640.  We  will 
admit  that  it  might  be  the  duly  of  the 
Parliament,  after  punishing  the  most 
guilty  of  his  creatures,  after  abolishing 
the  inquisitorial  tribunals  which  had 
been  the  instruments  of  his  tyranny, 
after  rerersing  the  unjust  sentences  of 
his  victims,  to  pause  in  its  course. 
Hie  concessions  which  had  been  made 
were  great,  the  evils  of  civil  war 
obvious,  the  advantages  even  of  victory 
doubtful  The  former  errors  of  the 
King  might  be  imputed  to  youth,  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  the 
influence  of  evil  counsel,  to  the  un- 
defined state  of  the  law.  We  firmly 
believe  that  if,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  Charles  had  acted  fairly  towards 
his  people,  if  he  had  even  acted  fairly 
towards  his  own  partisans,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  given  him  a 
fair  chance  of  retrieving  the  public 
confidence.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
Clarendon.  He  distinctly  states  that 
the  fury  of  opposition  had  abated,  that 
a  reaction  had  begun  to  take  place, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  against  the  King  were  de- 
sirous of  an  honourable  and  complete 
reconciliation,  and  that  the  more  vio- 
lent, or,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the  more 
judicious  members  of  the  popular  party 
were  fast  declining  in  credit  The 
Remonstrance  had  been  carried  with 
great  difficulty.  The  uncompromising 
antagonists  of  the  court,  such  as  Crom- 
well, had  begun  to  talk  of  selling  their 
estates  and  leaving  England.  The 
event  soon  showed,  that  they  were  the 
only  men  who  really  understood  how 
much  inhumanity  and  fraud  lay  hid 
under  the  constitutional  language  and 
gracious  demeanour  of  the  King. 

The  attempt  to  seize  the  five  mem- 
bers was  undoubtedly  the  real  cause 
of  the  war.  From  that  moment,  the 
loyal  confidence  with  which  most  of 
the  popular  party  were  beginning  to 
regard  the  King  was  turned  into  hatred 
and  incurable  suspicion.  From  that 
moment,  the  Parliament  was  compelled 
to  surround  itself  with  defensive  arms. 
From  that  moment,  the  city  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  garrison.  From 
that  moment,  hi  the  phrase  of  Claren- 


don, the  carriage  of  Hampden  became 
fiercer,  that  he  drew  the  sword  and 
threw  away  the  scabbard.  For,  from 
that  moment,  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  every  impartial  observer,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  professions,  oaths,  and  smiles, 
the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  an  absolute  sway  and  to  a 
bloody  revenge. 

The  advocates  of  Charles  have  very 
dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  from 
their  readers  the  real  nature  of  this 
transaction.  By  making  concessions 
apparently  candid  and  ample,  they 
elude  the  great  accusation.  They 
allow  that  the  measure  was  weak  and 
even  frantic,  an  absurd  caprice  of  Lord 
Digby,  absurdly  adopted  by  the  King. 
And  thus  they  save  their  client  from 
the  full  penalty  of  his  transgression,  by 
entering  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  minor 
offence.  To  us  his  conduct  appears  at 
this  day  as  at  the  time  it  appeared  to 
the  Parliament  and  the  city.  We  think 
it  by  no  means  so  foolish  as  it  pleases 
his  friends  to  represent  it,  and  far  more 
wicked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  transaction 
was  illegal  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  impeachment  was  illegal  The 
process  was  illegal.  The  service  was 
illegal.  If  Charles  wished  to  prosecute 
the  five  members  for  treason,  a  bill 
against  them  should  have  been  sent 
to  a  grand  jury.  That  a  commoner 
cannot  be  tried  for  high  treason  by  the 
Lords  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  is  part 
of  the  very  alphabet  of  our  law.  That 
no  man  can  be  arrested  by  the  King 
in  person  is  equally  clear.  This  was 
an  established  maxim  of  our  juris- 
prudence even  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  u  A  subject,"  said  Chief 
Justice  Markham  to  that  Prince,  "  may 
arrest  for  treason  :  the  King  cannot ; 
for,  if  the  arrest  be  illegal,  the  party 
has  no  remedy  against  the  King." 

The  time  at  which  Charles  took  this 
step  also  deserves  consideration.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  ardour  which 
the  Parliament  had  displayed  at  the 
time  of  its  first  meeting  had  consi- 
derably abated,  that  the  leading  oppo- 
nents of  the  court  were  desponding, 
and  that  their  followers  were  in  general 
inclined  to  milder  and  more  temperate 
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cs  than  those  which  hud  hitherto 
been  pursued.  In  every  country,  and 
in  none  more  than  in  England,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  take  the  part  of  those 
who  are  unmercifully  run  down,  and 
*vho  seem  destitute  of  all  means  of 
defence.  Eveiy  man  who  has  observed 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  feeling  in 
our  own  time  will  easily  recall  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  this  remark.  An 
English  statesman  might  to  pay  assi- 
duous worship  to  Nemesis,  to  be  most 
apprehensive  of  ruin  when  he  is  at  the 
height  of  power  and  popularity,  and  to 
dread  his  enemy  most  when  most  com- 
pletely prostrated.  The  fate  of  the 
Coalition  Ministry  in  1784  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  instance  in  our  history 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle.  A 
few  weeks  tnrned  the  ablest  and  most 
extended  Ministry  that  ever  existed 
into  a  feeble  Opposition,  and  raised  a 
King  who  was  talking  of  retiring  to 
Hanover  to  a  height  of  power  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
since  the  Revolution.  A  crisis  of  this 
description  was  evidently  approaching 
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:d,  without  consulting  them. 
On  this  occasion  he  did  not  consult 
them.  Ills  conduct  astonished  them 
more  than  any  other  members  of  the 
Assembly.  Clarendon  says  that  they 
■were  deeply  hurt  by  this  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  more  hurt,  because,  if 
they  hud  been  consulted,  they  would 
have  done  their  utmoM  to  dissnade 
Charles  from  so  improper  a  proceeding. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  Clarendon,  ml 
it  not  at  least  occur  to  men  less  partial, 
that  there  was  good  reason  for  this? 
When  the  danger  to  the  throne  seemed 
imminent,  the  King  was  ready  to  pul 
himself  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of 
those  who,  though  they  disapproved  of 
his  past  conduct,  thought  that  the  re- 
medies had  now  become  worse  than 
the  distempers.  But  we  believe  that  in 
his  heart  he  regarded  both  the  parties  in 


their  intensity,  and  that  the  awful  warn- 
ing which  he  proposed  to  give,  by  im- 
molating the  principal  supporters  of 
the  lien  ion  strance,  was  partly  intended 
for  the  instrnclion  of  those  who  had 
concurred  in  censuring  the  ship-money 
'  '     abolishing  the  Star  Chamber. 
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Illegal  arrest.  There  was  every  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  find  them  in 
their  places,  that  they  would  refuse  to 
obey  his  summons,  and  that  the  House 
would  support  them  in  their  refusal 
What  course  would  then  have  been  left 
to  him?  Unless  we  suppose  that  he  went 
on  this  expedition  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  himself  ridiculous,  we  must 
believe  that  he  would  have  had  recourse 
to  force.  There  would  have  been  a 
scuffle;  and  it  might  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  been  in  his  power, 
oven  if  it  had  been  in  his  inclination, 
to  prevent  a  scuffle  from  ending  in  a 
massacre.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  un- 
fortunately perhaps  for  what  he  prized 
far  more,  the  interests  of  his  hatred 
and  his  ambition,  the  affair  ended  dif- 
ferently. The  birds,  as  he  said,  were 
flown,  and  his  plui  was  disconcerted. 
Posterity  is  not  extreme  to  mark  abor- 
tive crimes ;  and  thus  the  King's  ad- 
vocates have  found  it  easy  to  represent 
a  step,  which,  but  for  a  trivial  accident, 
might  have  filled  England  with  mourn- 
ing and  dismay,  as  a  mere  error  of 
judgment,  wild  and  foolish,  but  per- 
fectly innocent.  Such  was  not,  however, 
at  the  time,  the  opinion  of  any  party. 
The  most  zealous  Royalists  were  so  much 
disgusted  and  ashamed  that  they  sus- 
pended their  opposition  to  the  popular 
party,  and,  silently  at  least,  concurred 
in  measures  of  precaution  so  strong  as 
almost  to  amount  to  resistance. 

From  that  day,  whatever  of  confi- 
dence and  loyal  attachment  had  sur- 
vived the  misrule  of  seventeen  years 
was,  in  the  gnat  body  of  the  people, 
extinguished,  and  extinguished  for 
ever.  As  soon  as  the  outrage  had 
failed,  the  hypocrisy  recommenced. 
Down  to  the  very  eve  of  this  flagitious 
attempt,  Charles  had  been  talking  of 
his  respect  for  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament and  die  liberties  of  his  people. 
He  began  again  in  the  same  style  on 
the  morrow ;  but  it  was  too  late.  To 
trust  him  now  would  have  been,  not 
moderation,  but  insanity.  What  com- 
mon security  would  suffice  against  a 
Prince  who  was  evidently  watching  his 
season  with  that  cold  and  patient  hatred 
which,  in  the  long  ran,  tires  out  every 
other  passion  ? 


It  is  certainly  from  no  admiration  of 
Charles  that  Mr.  Hallam  disapproves  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Houses  in  resorting 
to  arms.  But  he  thinks  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  that  Prince  to 
establish  a  despotism  would  have  been 
as  strongly  opposed  by  his  adherents  as 
by  his  enemies,  and  that  therefore  the 
Constitution  might  be  considered  as  out 
of  danger,  or,  at  least,  that  it  had  more 
to  apprehend  from  the  war  than  from 
the  King.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hallam 
dilates  at  length,  and  with  conspicuous 
ability.  We  will  offer  a  few  considera- 
tions which  lead  us  to  incline  to  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

The  Constitution  of  England  was 
only  one  of  a  large  family.  In  all  the 
monarchies  of  Western  Europe,  during 
the  middle  ages,  there  existed  restraints 
on  the  royal  authority,  fundamental 
laws,  and  representative  assemblies.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  government 
of  Castile  seems  to  have  been  as  free  as 
that  of  our  own  country.  That  of  Ar- 
ragon  was  beyond  all  question  more  so. 
In  France,  the  sovereign  was  more  ab- 
solute. Yet,  even  in  France,  the  States- 
General  alone  could  constitutionally 
impose  taxes;  and,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  authority  of  those  assemblies 
was  beginning  to  languish,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  received  such  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  as  enabled  it,  in  some 
measure,  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark had  constitutions  of  a  similar 
description. 

Let  us  overleap  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  contemplate  Europe  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Every  free  constitution,  save 
one,  had  gone  down.  That  of  England 
had  weathered  the  danger,  and  was 
riding  in  full  security.  In  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  the  kings  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disputes  which  raged 
between  the  nobles  and  the  commons, 
to  unite  all  the  powers  of  government 
in  their  own  hands.  In  France  the 
institution  of  the  States  was  only 
mentioned  by  lawyers  as  a  part  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  their  government.  It 
slept  a  deep  sleep,  destined  to  be  broken 
by  a  tremendous  waking.  No  person 
remembered  the  sittings  of  the  thret 
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Diden,  or  expected  ever  to  see  then 
renewed.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  hud 
imposed  on  his  parliament  a  patient 
silence  of  sixty  years.  His  grandson, 
after  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
assimilated  the  constitution  of  Amtgon 
to  that  of  Castile,  anil  extinguished  [he 
last  feeble  remains  of  liberty  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Parliament  was  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  it  bad  ever  been. 
Not  only  was  its  legislative  authority 
fully  ptiiiMbhcd-,  but  its  right  to  inter- 
fere, bj  advice  almost  equivalent  to 
command,  in  every  department  of  the 
executive,  government,  was  recognised. 
The  appointment  of  ministers,  the  re* 
lations  with  foreign  powers,  die  con- 
duct of  a  war  or  a  negotiation,  de- 
pended less  ou  the  pleasure  of  the 
Prince  than  on  that  of  the  two  Houses. 
What  then  made  us  to  differ  ?  Why 
was  it  that,  in  that  epidemic  malady 
of  constitutions,  ours  escaped  the  de- 
stroying influence;  or  rather  that,  at 
the  very  crisis  of  the  disease,  a  favour- 
able turn  took  place  in  England,  and 
rii  England  alone  >  It  was  not  surely 
without  a  cause  that  so  many  kindred 
of  government,  having  Sou- 


was  too  short,  the  discipline  of  a 
national  militia  too  lax,  to  efface  from 
their  minds  the  feelings  of  civil  life. 
As  they  carried  to  the  camp  the  sen- 
timents and  interests  of  the  farm  and 
the  shop,  so  they  carried  back  to  the 
farm  and  the  shop  the  military  accom- 
plishments wbjeb  they  bad  acqnired  in 
the  camp.  At  home  the  soldier  learned 
how  to  Villus  his  rights,  abroad  how 
to  defend  them. 

Snch  a  military  force  as  this  was  a 
far  stronger  restraint  on  tbo  regal 
power  than  any  legislative  assembly. 
The  army,  now  the  most  formidobU 
instrument  of  the  executive  power,  wot 
then  the  most  formidable  check  on 
that  power.  Resistance  to  an  established 
government,  in  modem  times  so  difficult 
and  perilous  an  enterprise,  was  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  tha 
simplest  and  easiest  matter  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  was  far  too  simple  and  easy. 
An  insurrection  was  got  np  then  almost 
as  easily  as  a  petition  is  got  up  now. 
In  a  popular  cause,  or  even  in  on  un- 
popular cause  favoured  by  a  few  great 
nobles,  a  force  of  ten  thousand  armed 
men  was  raised  in  a  week.  If  tbo  king 
were,  like  our  Edward  the  Second  and 
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ticipated  in  those  changes  of  public 
sentiment  on  which  the  event  of  war 
depended.  The  legal  check  was  secon- 
dary and  auxiliary  to  that  which  the 
nation  held  in  its  own  hands.  There 
hare  always  been  monarchies  in  Asia, 
in  which  the  royal  authority  has  been 
tempered  by  fundamental  laws,  though 
no  legislative  body  exists  to  watch  over 
them.  Hie  guarantee  is  the  opinion 
of  a  community  of  which  every  indivi- 
dual is  a  soldier.  Thus,  the  king  of 
Cabul,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  informs  us, 
cannot  augment  the  land  revenue,  or 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  European  kingdoms  of  this 
description  there  were  representative 
■wmmmifn,  But  it  was  not  necessary, 
that  those  assemblies  should  meet  very 
frequently,  that  they  should  interfere 
with  all  the  operations  of  the  executive 
government,  that  they  should  watch 
with  jealousy,  and  resent  with  prompt 
indignation,  every  violation  of  the  laws 
which  the  sovereign  might  commit. 
They  were  so  strong  that  they  might 
safely  be  careless.  He  was  so  feeble 
that  he  might  safely  be  suffered  to 
encroach.  If  he  ventured  too  far, 
chastisement  and  ruin  were  at  hand. 
In  fact,  the  people  generally  suffered 
more  from  his  weakness  than  from  his 
authority.  The  tyranny  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  subjects  was  the  charac- 
teristic evil  of  the  times.  The  royal 
prerogatives  were  not  even  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  police. 

Hie  progress  of  civilisation  intro- 
duced a  great  change.  War  became 
a  science,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  trade.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  grew  every  day  more  reluctant 
to  undergo  the  inconveniences  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  better  able  to  pay 
others  for  undergoing  them.  A  new 
class  of  men,  therefore,  dependent  on 
the  Crown  alone,  natural  enemies  of 
those  popular  rights  which  are  to  them 
as  the  dew  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon, 
slaves  among  freemen,  freemen  among 
slaves,  grew  into  importance.  That 
physical  force  which  in  the  dark  ages 
had  belonged  to  the  nobles  and  the 


charter  or  any  assembly,  been  the  safe- 
guard of  their  privileges,  was  trans- 
ferred entire  to  the  King.  Monarchy 
gained  in  two  ways.  The  sovereign 
was  strengthened,  the  subjects  weak- 
ened. The  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, destitute  of  all  military  discipline 
and  organization,  ceased  to  exercise 
any  influence  by  force  on  political 
transactions.  There  have,  indeed, 
during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
been  many  popular  insurrections  in 
Europe:  but  all  have  failed  except 
those  in  which  the  regular  army  has 
been  induced  to  join  the  disaffected. 

Those  legal  checks  which,  while  the 
sovereign  remained  dependent  on  hit 
subjects,  had  been  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  designed 
were  now  found  wanting.  The  dikes 
which  had*  been  sufficient  while  the 
waters  were  low  were  not  high  enough 
to  keep  out  the  spring-tide.  The 
deluge  passed  over  them;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  exquisite  illustration  of 
Butler,  the  formal  boundaries  which 
had  excluded  it,  now  held  it  in.  The 
old  constitutions  fared  like  the  old 
shields  and  coats  of  mail.  They  were 
the  defences  of  a  rude  age;  and  they 
did  well  enough  against  the  weapons 
of  a  rude  age.  But  new  and  more  for- 
midable means  of  destruction  were  in- 
vented. The  ancient  panoply  became 
useless;  and  it  was  thrown  aside  to 
rust  in  lumber-rooms,  or  exhibited  only 
as  part  of  an  idle  pageant 

Thus  absolute  monarchy  was  estab- 
lished on  the  continent  England  es- 
caped; but  she  escaped  very  narrowly. 
Happily  our  insular  situation,  and  the 
pacific  policy  of  James,  rendered  stand- 
ing armies  unnecessary  here,  till  they 
had  been  for  some  time  kept  up  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Our  public 
men  had  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
watching  the  effects  produced  by  this 
momentous  change  on  governments 
which  bore  a  close  analogy  to  that  es- 
tablished in  England.  Every  where 
they  6aw  the  power  of  the  monarch 
increasing,  the  resistance  of  assemblies 
which  were  no  longer  supported  by 
a  national  force  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble,  and  at  Yeugih 


common*  mw*  had,  far  man  than  any  /altogether  ceasing.     The  fraud*  tsnA 
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the  enemies  of  liberty  perceived  with 
equal  clearness  the  causes  of  this 
general  decay.  It  is  iho  favourite 
theme  of  Stratford.  Ho  advises  the 
King  to  proenro  from  the  Judges   a 

army   at  his  pleasure       "  This  place 
well  fortified,"  says  he,  "forever  vin- 
dicates  the  monarchy  at  home  from 
under  the  conditions  and  restraints  of 
subjects."      Wo  firmly  believe  that  he 
was  in  the  right.      Nayj   wo  believe 
that,  even  if  no  deliberate  scheme  of 
arbitrary  government  bad  been  formed 
by  tho   sovereign  and  his  ministers, 
there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
a  natural  extinction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.     If,  for  example,  Charles   bad 
played  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphi 
if  ho  had  carried  on  a  popular  war  I 
tho  defence  of  the  FrotesMnt  cause 
Germany,  if  he  bod  gratified  the  r 
li'iiul  [iride  by  a  scries  of  victories, 
he   had  formed  an  army  of  forty 
fifty  thousand  devoted  soldiers,  we 
not  see  what  chance  the  nation  would 
have  had  of  escaping  from  despotism. 
The  Judges  would  have  given  as  strong 
a  decision  in  favour  of  camp-money 
it  Of  ehi; 


of  twenty  thousand  troops,  accustomed 
to  carnage  and  free  quarters  in  Ireland. 
We  think,  with  Mr.  HoJJam,  that 
many  of  the  lloyalist  nobility  and 
gentry  were  true  friends  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that,  but  for  tho  solemn 
protestations  by  which  the  King  bound 
himself  to  govern  according  to  the  law 
for  the  future,  they  never  would  have 
joined  his  standard.  But  surely  they 
underrated  the  public  danger.  Falk- 
land is  commonly  selected  as  the 
most  respectable  specimen  of  this  class. 
Ho  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  of  groat  virtues,  hut,  we  apprehend, 
infinitely  too  fastidious  for  public  life. 
He  did  not  perceive  that,  in  such  times 
as  those  on  which  his  lot  had  fallen, 
the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose 
the  boner  cause  and  to  stand  by  it,  in 
spite  of  those  excesses  by  which  every 
cause,  however  good  in  itself,  will  be 
disgraced.  The  present  evil  always 
seemed  to  him  the  worst.  He  was  al- 
ways going  backward  and  forward  i 
but  it  should  be  remembered  to  his 
honour  that  it  was  always  from  the 
stronger  to  the  weaker  side  that  he  de- 
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the  Bye-House  Plot ;  and  that,  if  he 
had  escaped  being  hanged,  first  by 
Scruggs,  and  then  by  JefferiesThe  would, 
alter  manfully  opposing  James  the 
Second  through  years  of  tyranny,  hare 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  compassion  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  Revolution, 
have  voted  for  a  regency,  and  died  a 
nonjuror. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  royal 
party  contained  many  excellent  men 
and  excellent  citizens.  But  this  we 
say,  that  they  did  not  discern  those 
times.  The  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  that,  in  the 
great  plague  and  mortality  of  constitu- 
tions, they  took  their  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead.  At  the  very 
crisis  of  our  destiny,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  fate  which  had  passed 
on  every  other  nation  was  about  to 
pass  on  England,  they  arrested  the 
danger. 

Those  who  conceive  that  the  parlia- 
mentary leaders  were  desirous  merely 
to  maintain  the  old  constitution,  and 
those  who  represent  them  as  conspiring 
to  subvert  it,  are  equally  in  error.  The 
old  constitution,  as  we  have  attempted 
to  show,  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
progress  of  time,  the  increase  of  wealth, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  great 
change  in  the  European  system  of  war, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  middle  ages  should 
continue  to  exist  on  the  old  footing. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  con- 
stantly advancing.  If  the  privileges 
of  the  people  were  to  remain  absolutely 
stationary,  they  would  relatively  retro- 
grade. The  monarchical  and  demo- 
eradcal  parts  of  the  government  were 
placed  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of 
the  two  brothers  in  the  Fairy  Queen, 
one  of  whom  saw  the  soil  of  his  inhe- 
ritance daily  washed  away  by  the  tide 
and  joined  to  that  of  his  rival.  The 
portions  had  at  first  been  fairly  meted 
out.  By  a  natural  and  constant  trans- 
fer, the  one  had  been  extended ;  the 
other  had  dwindled  to  nothing.  A  new 
partition,  or  a  compensation,  was  ne- 
cessary to  restore  the  original  equality. 

It  was  now,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  violate  the  formal  part  of, 
th#  eoDMtitutkm,  in  order  to  preserve! 


its  spirit  This  might  have  been  done, 
as  it  was  done  at  the  Revolution,  by 
expelling  the  reigning  family,  and 
calling  to  the  throne  princes  who,  rely- 
ing solely  on  an  elective  title,  would 
find  it  necessary  to  respect  the  privileges 
and  follow  the  advice  of  the  assemblies 
to  which  they  owed  everything,  to  pass 
every  bill  which  the  Legislature  strong- 
ly pressed  upon  them,  and  to  fill  the 
offices  of  state  with  men  in  whom  the 
Legislature  confided.  But,  as  the  two 
Houses  did  not  choose  to  change  the 
dynasty,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  do  directly  what  at  the  Revolu- 
tion was  done  indirectly.  Nothing  is 
more  usual  than  to  hear  it  said  that,  if 
the  Houses  had  contented  themselves 
with  making  such  a  reform  in  the  go- 
vernment under  Charles  as  was  after- 
wards made  under  William,  they  would 
have  had  the  highest  claim  to  national 
gratitude ;  and  that  in  their  violence 
they  overshot  the  mark.  But  how  was 
it  possible  to  make  such  a  settlement 
under  Charles  ?  Charles  was  not,  like 
William  and  the  princes  of  the  Hano- 
verian line,  bound  by  community  of  in- 
terests and  dangers  to  the  Parliament. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  that  he  should 
be  bound  by  treaty  and  statute. 

Mr.  Hallam  reprobates,  in  language 
which  has  a  little  surprised  us,  the  nine- 
teen propositions  into  which  the  Par- 
liament digested  its  scheme.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that,  if  James  the  Second 
had  remained  in  the  island,  and  had 
been  suffered,  as  he  probably  would  in 
that  case  have  been  suffered,  to  keep 
his  crown,  conditions  to  the  full  as 
hard  would  have  been  imposed  on  him? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  fully  admit  that, 
if  the  Long  Parliament  had  pronounced 
the  departure  of  Charles  from  London 
an  abdication,  and  had  called  Essex 
or  Northumberland  to  the  throne,  the 
new  prince  might  have  safely  been  suf- 
fered to  reign  without  such  restrictions. 
His  situation  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

In  the  nineteen  propositions  we  see 
very  little  to  blame  except  the  articles 
against  the  Catholics.  These,  however, 
were  in  the  spirit  of  that  age;  and  to 
some  sturdy  churchmen  in  out  orarn* 
they  may  seem  to  palliate  even  &«  $k& 
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which  qualifies  a  man  to  act  in  great 
affairs,  or  to  judge  of  them. 

"  Of  the  Parliament,"  buys  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  "  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  with  nul 
greater  severity  than  truth,  that  scarce 
two  or  three  public  acta  of  justice,  hu- 
manity, or  generosity,  and  very  few  of 
political  wisJum  or  courage,  are  re- 
corded of  them,  from  their  quarrel  with 
the  King,  to  their  expulsion  by  Crom- 
well." Those  who  may  agree  with  us  in 
the  opinion  which  we  have  expressed  as 
to  the  original  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment will  scarcely  concur  in  this  strong 
jensure.  The  propositions  which  thu 
Houses  made  at  Oxford,  at  Uxbridge, 
and  at  Newcastle,  were  in  strict  accord - 
anco  with  these  demands.  In  the 
darkest  period  of  the  war.  Ihey  showed 
no  disposition  to  concede  any  vital 
principle.  In  the  fulness  of  their  suc- 
cess, they  showed  no  disposition  to  en- 
croach beyond  these  limits.  In  this 
respect  wa  cannot  but  think  that  they 
ibow'iil  justice  ami  generosity,  as  well 
as  political  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  Parliament  was  certainly  for 
from  faultless.  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  nallam  in  reprobating  their  trcat- 
'      For  the  iuilivi.1i:;il.  ' 


date  satisfactorily  the  di-putcs  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Ha  regrets  to 
hear  that  a  church  is  used  as  a  stable, 
and  that  the  benefices  of  Ireland  are 
very  poor.  He  is  desirous  that,  how- 
ever small  a  congregation '  may  be, 
service  should  bo  regularly  performed. 
He  expresses  a  wish  that  the  judges  of 
the  court  before  which  questions  "I 
tithe  are  generally  brought  should  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of 
the  clergy.  All  this  may  he  very  proper ; 
and  it  may  be  very  proper  that  an 
alderman  should  stand  up  for  the  tolls 
of  his  borough,  and  an  East  India  di- 
rector for  the  charter  of  his  Conip.iny. 
But  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  these 
things  indicate  piety  and  benevolence. 
No  primate,  though  bo  were  the  most 
abandoned  of  mankind,  could  wish  to 
see  the  body,  with  the  influence  of 
which  his  own  influence  was  identical, 
degraded  in  the  public  estimation  by 
internal  dissensions,  by  the  ruinous 
slate  of  its  edifices,  and  by  the  slovenly 
performance  of  its  rites.  We  willinpty 
acknowledge  that  the  particular  letters 
'ittlo  hai      ' 
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and  absurdity,  performing  grimaces 
md  antics  in  the  cathedral,  continuing 
that  incomparable  diary,  which  we 
never  see  without  forgetting  the  vices 
of  his  heart  in  the  imbecility  of  his 
intellect,  minuting  down  his  dreams, 
counting  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell 
mam  his  nose,  watching  the  direction 
of  the  salt,  and  listening  for  the  note 
of  the  screech-owls.  Contemptuous 
mercy  was  the  only  vengeance  which 
H  became  the  Parliament  to  take  on 
sach  a  ridiculous  old  bigot. 

The  Houses,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, committed  great  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  or  rather  one  great 
error,  which  brought  their  affairs  into 
a  condition  requiring  the  most  peri- 
lous expedients.  The  parliamentary 
leaders  of  what  may  be  called  the  first 
generation,  Essex,  Manchester,  Nor- 
thumberland, Hollis,  even  Pym,  all  the 
most  eminent  men,  in  short,  Hampden 
excepted,  were  inclined- to  half  mea- 
sures. They  dreaded  a  decisive  victory 
almost  as  much  as  a  decisive  over- 
throw. They  wished  to  bring  the 
King  into  a  situation  which  might 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant 
their  just  and  wise  demands,  but  not 
to  subvert  the  constitution  or  to  change 
the  dynasty.  They  were  afraid  of 
serving  the  purposes  of  those  fierce 
and  determined  enemies  of  monarchy, 
who  now  began  to  show  themselves  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  party.  The 
war  was,  therefore,  conducted  in  a 
languid  and  inefficient  manner.  A 
resolute  leader  might  have  brought  it 
to  a  close  in  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
three  campaigns,  however,  the  event 
was  still  dubious  ;  and  that  it  had  not 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  principally  owing 
to  the  skill  and  energy  which  the  more 
violent  Roundheads  had  displayed  in 
subordinate  situations.  The  conduct 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  at  Marston 
had  exhibited  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
that  of  Essex  at  Edgehill,  and  to  that 
of  Waller  at  Lansdowne. 

If  there  be  any  truth  established  by 
the  universal  experience  of  nations,  it 
b  this,  that  to  carrv  the  spirit  of  peace 
into  war  is  a  weak  and  cruel  policy. 


deliberation  and  delay.  But  when  an 
extreme  case  calls  for  that  rcmedj 
which  is  in  its  own  nature  most  violent, 
and  which,  in  such  cases,  is  a  remedy 
only  because  it  is  violent,  it  is  idle 
to  think  of  mitigating  and  diluting. 
Languid  war  can  do  nothing  which 
negotiation  or  submission  will  not  do 
better  :  and  to  act  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple is,  not  to  save  blood  and  money, 
but  to  squander  them. 

This  the  parliamentary  leaders  found. 
The  third  year  of  hostilities  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close  ;  and  they  had  not  con- 
quered the  King.  They  had  not  ob- 
tained even  those  advantages  which 
they  had  expected  from  a  policy  obvi- 
ously erroneous  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  They  had  wished  to  husband 
their  resources.  They  now  found  that 
in  enterprises  like  theirs,  parsimony  is 
the  worst  profusion.  They  had  hoped 
to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The  event 
taught  them  that  the  best  way  to  con- 
ciliate is  to  bring  the  work  of  destruction 
to  a  speedy  termination.  By  their  mo- 
deration many  lives  and  much  property 
had  been  wasted.  The  angry  passions 
which,  if  the  contest  had  been  short, 
would  have  died  away  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appeared,  had  fixed  themselves 
in  the  form  of  deep  and  lasting  hatred. 
A  military  caste  had  grown  up.  Those 
who  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms 
by  the  patriotic  feelings  of  citizens  had 
begun  to  entertain  the  professional 
feelings  of  soldiers.  Above  all,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  had  forfeited 
its  confidence.  If  they  had,  by  their 
valour  and  abilities,  gained  a  complete 
victory,  their  influence  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  asso- 
ciates from  abusing  it.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  choose  more  resolute  and 
uncompromising  commanders.  Un- 
happily the  illustrious  man  who  alone 
united  in  himself  all  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  the  crisis  required,  who 
alone  could  have  saved  his  country 
from  the  present  dangers  without 
plunging  her  into  others,  who  alone 
could  have  united  all  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  obedience  to  his  command- 
ing genius  and  his  venerable  name, 
was  no  more.    Something  m\£\ft  %\S\ 
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that  worst  of  oil  evils,  the  triumphant 
return  of  an  imperious  stud  unprin- 
cipled master.  They  might  still  pre- 
serve  London  from  all  the  horrors  of 
rapine,  massacre,  and  lost.  But  their 
hopes  of  a  victory,  as  spotless  as  their 
cause,  of  a  reconciliation  which  might 
knit  together  the  hearts  of  all  honest 
English  men  for  tho  defence  of  the 
public  good,  of  durable  tranquillity,  of 
temperate  freedom,  wore  buried  in  tho. 
grave  of  Hampden. 

The  eelf- denying  ordinance  was 
passed,  and  the  uroiy  was  remodelled. 
These  measures  were  undoubtedly  full 
of  danger.  But  all  that  was  left  to  tho 
Parliament  was  to  take  the  less  of  two 
dangers.  And  we  think  that,  even  if 
they  could  have  accurately  foreseen  alt 
that  followed,  their  decision  ought  to 
have  been  the  same.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, we  should  have  preferred 
Cromwell  to  Charles.  But  there  could 
be  no  comparison  between  Cromwell 
and  Charles  victorious,  Charles  re* 
Moral,  Charles  enabled  to  feed  fat  all 
the  hungry  grudges  of  his  smiling  ran- 
cour and  his  cringing  pride.  The  next 
"'  is  Mojesiv  t'>  tiisiliiiihsul  Coth- 


which  both  had  struggled  was  united 
in  a  single  hand.  Men  naturally  sym- 
pathize with  the  calamities  of  indi- 
viduals; but  they  am  inclined  to  look 
on  a  fallen  party  with  contempt  rather 
than  with  pity.  Thus  misfortune 
turned  the  greatest  of  Parliaments  into 
the  despised  Rump,  and  the  worst  of 
Kings  into  the  Blessed  Martyr. 

Mr.  TTnllam  decidedly  condemns  the 
execution  of  Charles;  and  in  ail  that 
he  says  on  that  subject  we  heartily 
agree.  We  fully  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  a  great  social  schism,  such 
as  the  civil  war,  is  not  (o  bo  con- 
founded with  an  ordinary  treason,  and 
that  tho  vanquished  ought  to  be  treated 
according  to  tbo  rules,  not  of  mu- 
nicipal, but  of  international  law.  In 
this  case  tho  distinction  is  of  tho  less 
importance,  because  both  international 
and  municipal  law  were  in  favour  of 
Charles.  He  waa  a  prisoner  of  war  by 
the  former,  a  King  Ivy  the  latter.  By 
neither  was  he  a  traitor.  If  he  had 
been  successful,  and  had  put  his  lead- 
ing opponents  to  death,  he  would  have 
deserved  severe  censure-,  and  this  with- 
out reference  to  the  justice  or  injustice 
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to  Alike  die  House  of  Lords  out  of  the 
constitution,  to  exclude  members  of 
the  Home  of  Commons  by  force,  to 
make  a  new  crime,  a  new  tribunal,  a 
new  mode  of  procedure.  The  whole 
legislative  and  judicial  systems  were 
trampled  down  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing a  single  head.  Not  only  those  parts 
of  the  constitution  which  the  repub- 
licans were  desirous  to  destroy,  but 
those  which  they  wished  to  retain  and 
exalt,  were  deeply  injured  by  these 
transactions.  High  Courts  of  Justice 
began  to  usurp  the  functions  of  juries. 
The  remaining  delegates  of  the  people 
were  soon  driven  from  their  seats  by 
the  same  military  violence  which  had 
enabled  them    to   exclude  their  col- 


If  Charles  had  been  the  last  of  his 
fine,  there  would  have  been  an  intel- 
ligible reason  for  putting  him  to  death. 
But  the  blow  which  terminated  his  life 
at  once  transferred  the  allegiance  of 
every  Royalist  to  an  heir,  and  an  heir 
who  was  at  liberty.  To  kill  the  in- 
dividual was,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  release  the 
King. 

We  detest  the  character  of  Charles ; 
but  a  man  ought  not  to  be  removed  by 
a  law  ex  post  facta,  even  constitution- 
ally procured,  merely  because  he  is 
detestable.  He  must  also  be  very  dan- 
gerous. We  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
any  danger  which  a  state  can  ap- 
prehend from  any  individual  could  jus- 
tify the  violent  measures  which  were 
necessary  to  procure  a  sentence  against 
Charles.  But  in  fact  the  danger  amount* 
ed  to  nothing.  There  was  indeed  dan- 
ger from  the  attachment  of  a  large 
party  to  his  office.  But  this  danger  his 
execution  only  increased.  His  personal 
influence  was  little  indeed.  He  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  every  party. 
Churchmen,  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  his  enemies,  his  friends, 
his  tools,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  all  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  of  his  people 
had  been  deceived  by  him.  His  most 
attached  councillors  turned  away  with 
shame  and  anguish  from  his  false  and 
hollow  policy,  plot  intertwined  with 
plot,  mine  sprung  beneath  mine,  agents 


given  in  private,  another  in  public. 
«  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,"  says  Clarendon, 
in  a  letter  to  Nicholas,  M  those  stra- 
tagems have  given  me  more  sad  hours 
than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war  which 
have  befallen  the  King,  and  look  like 
the  effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us." 

The  abilities  of  Charles  were  not 
formidable.  His  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
was  indeed  exquisite  ;  and  few  modern 
severeigns  have  written  or  spoken  bet- 
ter. But  ho  was  not  fit  for  active  life. 
In  negotiation  he  was  always  trying  to 
dupe  others,  and  duping  only  himself. 
As  a  soldier,  ho  was  feeble,  dilatory, 
and  miserably  wanting,  not  in  personal 
courage,  but  in  the  presence  of  mind 
which  his  station  required.  His  delay 
at  Gloucester  saved  the  parliamentary 
party  from  destruction.  At  Naseby, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortune,  his  wont 
of  sell-possession  spread  a  fatal  panic 
through  his  army.  The  story  which 
Clarendon  tells  of  that  affair  reminds 
us  of  the  excuses  by  which  Bessus  and 
Bobadil  explain  their  cudgellings.  A 
Scotch  nobleman,  it  seems,  begged  the 
King  not  to  run  upon  his  death,  took 
hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turned  his  horse 
round.  No  man  who  hod  much  value 
for  his  life  would  have  tried  to  perform 
the  same  friendly  office  on  that  day  for 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  could  moke 
Charles  dangerous,  —  a  violent  death. 
His  tyranny  could  not  break  the  high 
spirit  of  the  English  people.  His  arms 
could  not  conquer,  his  arts  could  not 
deceive  them ;  but  his  humiliation  and  his 
execution  melted  them  into  a  generous 
compassion.  Men  who  die  on  a  scaffold 
for  political  offences  almost  always  die 
well.  The  eyes  of  thousands  are  fixed 
upon  them.  Enemies  and  admirers  are 
watching  their  demeanour.  Every  tone 
of  voice,  every  change  of  colour,  is  to 
go  down  to  posterity.  Escape  is  impos- 
sible. Supplication  is  vain.  In  such  a 
situation  pride  and  despair  have  often 
been  known  to  nerve  the  weakest 
minds  with  fortitude  adequate  to  tho 
occasion.  Charles  died  patiently  and 
bravely;  not  more  patiently  or  bravely 
indeed,  than  many  other  victims  of  poli- 
tical rage;  not  more  patiently  ot\k&n&7 
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on] j  killed,  bat  tortured; 
Vane,  who  had  always  been  considered 
as  a  timid  man.  However,  the  King's 
conduct  daring  bis  trial  and  at  his 
execution  nude  a  prodigious  impres- 
sion. His  subjects  began  to  love  his 
memory  as  heartily  as  ihey  had  haled 
his  person;  and  posterity  has  estimated 
his  character  from  his  death  rather 
than  from  his  life. 

To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr 
in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy  is  absurd. 
Those  who  put  him  to  death  cared 
as  little  for  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
as  for  the  Convocation,  and  would,  in 
all  probability,  only  have  hated  him 
the  more  if  lie  had  agreed  to  set  up 
the  Presbyterian  discipline.  Indeed,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  wo 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  attach- 
ment of  Charles  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  altogether  political.  Human 
nature  is,  we  admit,  so  capricious  that 
there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point 
in  a.  conscience  which  every  where  else 
is  callous.  A  man  without  truth  or 
humanity  may  have  some  strange 
scruples  about  a  trifle.  There  was  one 
devout  warrior  in  the  royal  camp 
whoso  piety  bore  a  great  resemblance 


Catholic  religion  in  another,  thould 
have  insurmountable  scruples  abou.* 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
third,  is  altogether  incredible.  He 
himself  says  in  his  letters  that  be  looks 
on  Episcopacy  as  a  stronger  snpport 
of  monarchical  power  than  even  the 
army.  From  causes  which  we  have 
already  considered,  the  Established 
Church  had  been,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  great  bulwark  of  the  prero- 
gative. Charles  wished,  therefore,  to 
preserve  it,  lie  thought  him.wli'  neces- 
sary both  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the 
army.  He  did  not  foresee,  till  too  late, 
that  by  paltering  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians, he  should  put  both  them  and  him- 
self into  the  power  of  a  fiercer  and  more 
daring  party.  If  he  bad  foreseen  it, 
we  suspect  tliat  the  royal  blood  which 
still  cries  to  Heaven  every  thirtieth  of 
January,  for  judgments  only  to  be 
averted  by  salt-fish  and  egg-sauce, 
would  never  have  been  shed.  One  who 
had  swallowed  the  Scotch  Declaration 
would  scarcely  strain  at  the  Covenant. 
The  death  of  Charles  and  the  strong 
measures  which  Jed  to  it  raised  Crom- 
well to  a  height  of  power  fatal  to  the 
infant  Commonwealth.      No  men   oc- 
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political  warfare  is  reduced  to  a  svstem 
of  tactics ;  such  a  community  is  not 
easflj  reduced  to  servitude.  Beasts  of 
burden  may  easilj  be  managed  by  a 
new  master.  But  will  the  wild  ass 
submit  to  the  bonds  ?  Will  the  uni- 
corn serve  and  abide  by  the  crib?  Will 
leviathan  hold  oat  his  nostrils  to  the 
hook?  The  mythological  conqueror 
of  the  East,  whose  enchantments  re- 
duced wild  beasts  to  the  tameness  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  who  harnessed 
lions  and  tigers  to  his  chariot,  is  but  an 
imperfect  type  of  those  extraordinary 
minds  which  have  thrown  a  spell  on 
the  fierce  spirits  of  nations  unaccus- 
tomed to  control,  and  have  compelled 
raging  factions  to  obey  their  reins  and 
swell  their  triumph.  The  enterprise, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  is  one  which  re- 
quires a  truly  great  man.  It  demands 
courage,  activity,  energy,  wisdom,  firm- 
ness, conspicuous  virtues,  or  vices  so 
splendid  and  alluring  as  to  resemble 
virtues. 

Those  who  have  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  undertaking  form  a  very  small 
and  a  very  remarkable  class.  Parents 
of  tyranny,  heirs  of  freedom,  kings 
among  citizens,  citizens  among  kings, 
they  unite  in  themselves  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  system  which  springs 
from  them,  and  those  of  the  system 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  Their 
reigns  shine  with  a  double  light,  the 
last  and  dearest  rays  of  departing  free- 
dom mingled  with  the  first  and  bright- 
est glories  of  empire  in  its  dawn.  The 
high  qualities  of  such  a  prince  lend  to 
despotism  itself  a  charm  drawn  from 
the  liberty  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  which  they  have  destroyed. 
He  resembles  an  European  who  settles 
within  the  Tropics,  and  carries  thither 
the  strength  and  the  energetic  habits 
acquired  in  regions  more  propitious  to 
the  constitution.  He  differs  as  widely 
from  princes  nursed  in  the  purple  of 
imperial  cradles,  as  the  companions  of 
Gama  from  their  dwarfish  and  imbe- 
cile progeny  which,  born  in  a  climate 
unfavourable  to  its  growth  and  beauty, 
degenerates  more  and  more,  at  every 


descent,  from  the  qualities  of  the  ori- 
ental conquerors. 
In  this    ' 


eminent,  Ctasar,  Cromwell,  and  Bona- 
parte. The  highest  place  in  this  re- 
markable triumvirate  belongs  undoubt- 
edly to  Caesar.  He  united  the  talents 
of  Bonaparte  to  those  of  Cromwell  * 
and  he  possessed  also,  what  neither 
Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte  possessed, 
learning,  taste,  wit,  eloquence,  the  sen- 
timents and  the  manners  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman. 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon 
Mr.  Hallam  has  instituted  a  parallel, 
scarcely  less  ingenious  than  that  which 
Burke  has  drawn  between  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden.  In  this  parallel,  however, 
and  indeed  throughout  his  work,  we 
think  that  he  hardly  gives  Cromwell 
fair  measure.  "Cromwell,"  says  he, 
"  far  unlike  his  antitype,  never  showed 
any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any 
desire  to  place  his  renown  on  that 
noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social 
institutions."  The  difference  in  this 
respect,  we  conceive,  was  not  in  the 
character  of  the  men,  but  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  revolutions  by  means  of 
which  they  rose  to  power.  The  civil 
war  in  England  had  been  undertaken 
to  defend  and  restore;  the  republicans 
of  France  set  themselves  to  destroy. 
In  England,  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  had  never  been  disturbed,  and 
most  even  of  its  forms  had  been  held 
sacred.  In  France,  the  law  and  its 
ministers  had  been  swept  away  to- 
gether. In  France,  therefore,  legisla- 
tion necessarily  became  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  first  settled  government 
which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. The  admirers  of  Inigo  Jones 
have  always  maintained  that  his  works 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  only  because  the  great  fire  of 
London  gave  Wren  such  a  field  for  the 
display  of  his  powers  as  no  architect  in 
the  history  of  the  world  ever  possessed. 
Similar  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Cromwell.  If  he  erected  little  that  was 
new,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no 
general  devastation  to  clear  a  space  for 
him.  As  it  was,  he  reformed  the  re- 
presentative system  in  a  most  judicious 
manner.    He  rendered  the  administra- 
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his  speech  to  the  l'urliament  in  Sep- 
tember, 1656,  which  contains,  wc  think, 
iimplu  and  rude  as  the  diction  is, 
stronger  indications  of  a  legislative 
mind,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  orations  delivered  on  such  oc- 

"  There  is  one  general  grievance  ia 
the  nation.  It  is  the  law.  I  think,  I 
may  say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  judges 
in  this  laud  as  have  been  bad,  or  that 
the  nation  has  bad  for  these  many 
years.  Truly,  I  could  bo  particular  as 
to  the  executive  port,  to  the  adminis- 
tration; but  that  would  trouble  you. 
But  tho  truth  of  it  is,  there  are  wickod 
and  abominable  laws  that  will  be  in 
your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man 
fur  sixpence,  threepence,  I  know  not 
what,— to  hang  for  a  tririe,  and  pardon 
murder,  is  in  the  ministration  of  the 
law  through  the  ill  framing  of  it.  I 
have  known  in  my  experience  abomi- 
nable murders  quitted;  and  to  see  men 
lose  their  lives  tar  putty  matters! 
This  ia  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon 
fnr ;  and  I  wish  it  may  not  lie  npon 
this  nation  a  day  longer  than  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy;  and  I 
hope  1  shall  cheerfully  join  with  you 


his  troops  paid  to  property,  their  at- 
tachment to  the  laws  and  religion  of 
their  country,  their  submission  to  the 
civil  power,  their  temperance,  their  in- 
telligence, their  industry,  aro  without 
parallel.  It  was  after  tho  Restoration 
that  the  spirit  which  their  great  leader 
bad  infused  into  them  was  most  sig- 
nally displayed.  At  the  command  of 
tho  established  government,  an  esta- 
blished government  which  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  obedience,  fifty 
thousand  soldiers  whose  backs  no 
enemy  had  ever  seen,  either  in  do- 
mestic or  in  continental  war,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  retired  into  the  mass 
of  the  people,  thenceforward  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished only  by  superior  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  regularity  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  from  the  other  members  oj 
tho  community  which  they  had  saved. 
In  the  general  spirit  and  character 
of  his  administration,  we  think  Crom- 
ell  tar  superior  to  Napoleon.  "Ineivil 
jvernment,"  says  Mr.  Hall  am,  "  there 
in  be  no  adequate  parallel  between 
le  who  had  sucked  only  the  dregs  o! 
besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom 
ia  stores  of  reason  and  philosophy 
These    expressions,    it 
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splendid  genius  was  frequently  clouded 
by  fits  of  humour  as  absurdly  perverse 
as  those  of  the  pet  of  the  nursery,  who 
quarrels  with  his  food,  and  dashes  his 
playthings  to  pieces.  Cromwell  was 
emphatically  a  man.  He  possessed,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  that  masculine  and 
full-grown  robustness  of  mind,  that 
equally  diffused  intellectual  health, 
which,  if  oar  national  partiality  does 
not  mislead  us,  has  peculiarly  character- 
ised the  great  men  of  England.  Never 
was  any  ruler  so  conspicuously  born 
for  sovereignty.  The  cup  which  has 
intoxicated  almost  all  others  sobered 
him.  His  spirit,  restless  from  its  own 
buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere,  reposed  in 
majestic  placidity  as  soon  as  it  had 
reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.  He 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  largo 
class  of  men  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  subordinate  posts,  and  whose 
incapacity  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as 
the  public  voice  summons  them  to  take 
the  lead.  Rapidly  as  his  fortunes  grew, 
hig  mind  expanded  more  rapidly  still. 
Insignificant  as  a  private  citizen,  he 
was  a  great  general ;  he  was  a  still 
greater  prince.  Napoleon  had  a  the- 
atrical manner,  in  which  the  coarseness 
of  a  revolutionary  guard-room  was 
blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old 
Court  of  Versailles.  Cromwell,  by  the 
confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibit- 
ed in  his  demeanour  the  simple  and 
natural  nobleness  of  a  man  neither 
ashamed  of  his  origin  nor  vain  of  his 
elevation,  of  a  man  who  had  found  his 
proper  place  in  society,  and  who  felt 
secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it. 
Easy,  even  to  familiarity,  where  his 
own  dignity  was  concerned,  he  was 
punctilious  only  for  his  country.  His 
own  character  he  left  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  he  left  it  to  be  defended  by  his 
victories  in  war,  and  his  reforms  in 
peace.  But  he  was  a  jealous  and  im- 
placable guardian  of  the  public  honour. 
He  suffered  a  crazy  Quaker  to  insult 
him  in  the  gallery  of  Whitehall,  and 
revenged  himself  only  by  liberating  him 
and  giving  him  a  dinner.  But  he  was 
prepared  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  a  private  English- 
man. 
No  toiereign  ewer  carried  to  the 


throne  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  middling  orders,  so 
strong  a  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  his  people.  He  was 
sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures ; 
but  he  had  a  high,  stout,  honest,  En- 
glish heart.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
loved  to  surround  his  throne  with  such 
men  as  Hale  and  Blake.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  allowed  so  large  a  share  of  po- 
litical liberty  to  his  subjects,  and  that, 
even  when  an  opposition  dangerous  to 
his  power  and  to  his  person  almost 
compelled  him  to  govern  by  the  sword, 
he  was  still  anxious  to  leave  a  germ 
from  which,  at  a  more  favourableseason, 
free  institutions  might  spring.  We 
firmly  believe  that,  if  his  first  Par- 
liament had  not  commenced  its  debates 
by  disputing  his  title,  his  government 
would  have  been  as  mild  at  home  as  it 
was  energetic  and  able  abroad.  He 
was  a  soldier ;  he  had  risen  by  war. 
Had  his  ambition  been  of  an  impure  or 
selfish  kind,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  plunge  his  country  into  con- 
tinental hostilities  on  a  large  scale,  and 
to  dazzle  the  restless  factions  which  he 
ruled,  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories. 
Some  of  his  enemies  have  sneeringly 
remarked,  that  in  the  successes  obtained 
under  his  administration  he  had  no 
personal  share;  as  if  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  from  obscurity  to  empire 
solely  by  his  military  talents  could 
have  any  unworthy  reason  for  shrinking 
from  military  enterprise.  This  reproach 
is  his  highest  glory.  In  the  success  of 
the  English  navy  he  could  have  ne 
selfish  interest  Its  triumphs  added 
nothing  to  his  fame;  its  increase  added 
nothing  to  his  means  of  overawing  his 
enemies;  its  great  leader  was  not  his 
friend.  Tet  he  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  encouraging  that  noble  service 
which,  of  all  the  instruments  employed 
by  an  English  government,  is  the  most 
impotent  for  mischief,  and  the  most 
powerful  for  good.  His  administration 
was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar  glory. 
It  was  not  one  of  those  periods  of  over- 
strained and  convulsive  exertion  which 
necessarily  produce  debility  and  lan- 
guor. Its  energy  was  natural,  health- 
ful, temperate.  He  placed  EngLanA  %* 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  utimft,«&A 
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In  thd  first  rank  of  Christian  powers. 
JIg  taught  every  nation  to  value  her 
friendship  and  to  dread  her  enmity. 
But  ho  did  not  squander  her  resources 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  invest  her  with 
that  supremacy  which  no  power,  in  the 
modem  system  of  Europe,  can  safely 
affect,  or  can  long  retain. 

This  noble  and  sober  wisdom  hail 
its  reward.  If  he  did  not  carry  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Com moii wealth  in  triumph 

In  ilisWIL!    l\i  |  4t ill ■■.  if    IW    ilili  tl'.'t    :ul..i:il 

Whitehall  with  the  spoils  of  the  Ktadt- 
house  and  the  Louvre,  if  be  did  not 
portion  out  Flanders  andGermunyitito 
prim ipalities  for  his  kinsmen  and  liis 
generals,  he  did  not,  an  tlte  other  hand, 
see  his  country  overrun  by  the  armies 
of  nations  which  his  ambition  hud  pro- 
voked. Ho  did  not  drag  out  the  last 
years  of  his  life  an  exile  and  a  prisoner, 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  under  an 
ungenerous  gaoler,  raging  with  the 
impotent  desire  of  vengeance,  and 
firutnling  over  visions  of  departed  glory. 
He  went  down  to  his  grave  in  the  ful- 
ness of  power  and  fame;  and  ho  left 
to  his  son  an  authority  which  any  man 
of  ordinary  firmness  and  prudi 
v.t.:il.j  1 : : : v i.-  retained. 


long  have  been  a  punishable  crime, 
trntbondmeritatlast prevail.  Cowards 
who  hud  trembled  ut  the  very  sound  of 
his  name,  tools  of  office  who,  like 
Downing,  had  been  proud  of  the  honour 
of  lacqueying  his  coach,  might  insult 
tiitu  in  Jo  vol  spi-i-thes  mid  luliln'^SL's. 
Venal  poets  might  transfer  to  the  King 
the  same  eulogies,  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  which  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
Protector.  A  tickle  multitude  misfit 
crowd  to  shout  and  scotF  round  the  gib- 
beted remains  of  the  greatest  Prince  and 
Soldier  of  the  age-  But  when  tbeDutch 
cannon  started  an  effeminate  tyrant  i  >i  his 
own  palace,  when  the  conquests  which 
had  been  won  by  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well were  sold  to  pamper  tie  harlots  of 
Charles,  when  Englishmen  were  sent 
to  light  under  foreign  banners,  against 
the  independence  of  Europe  and  the 
I *i  i ■  i  ■_■  - 1 . i •  1 1  rJLi'.iri,  i i '.■'■■!■  !iuiu  .-t  ln\:ris 
swelled  in  secret  at  the  thought  of  one 
who  had  never  suffered  his  country  to 
he  ill  used  hy  any  but  himself.  It  must 
indeed  have  been  difficult  for  any 
EnRlishman  to  see  the  salaried  Viceroy 
of  France,  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of   his    fate,   sauntering   through   his 
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magnanimous  and  intrepid  spirits  from 
base  and  malignant  crimes. 

Prom  the  moment  that  Cromwell  is 
dead  and  buried,  we  go  on  in  almost 
perfect  harmony  with  Mr.  Hallam  to 
the  end  of  his  book.  The  times  which 
followed  the  Restoration  peculiarly  re- 
quire that  unsparing  impartiality  which 
is  his  most  distinguishing  virtue.  No 
part  of  our  history,  daring  the  last  three 
centimes,  presents  a  spectacle  of  such 
general  dreariness.  The  whole  breed 
of  our  statesmen  seems  to  have  de- 
generated ;  and  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual littleness  strikes  us  with  the 
more  disgust,  because  we  see  it  placed 
in  immediate  contrast  with  the  high 
and  majestic  qualities  of  the  race  which 
they  succeeded.  In  the  great  civil  war, 
even  the  bad  cause  had  been  rendered 
respectable  and  amiable  by  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  mind  which  many  of 
its  friends  displayed.  Under  Charles 
the  Second,  the  best  and  noblest  of 
ends  was  disgraced  by  means  the  most 
cruel  and  sordid.  The  rage  of  faction 
succeeded  to  the  love  of  liberty.  Loyalty 
died  away  into  servility.  We  look  in 
vain  among  the  leading  politicians  of 
either  side  for  steadiness  of  principle, 
or  even  for  that  vulgar  fidelity  to  party 
which,  in  our  time,  it  is  esteemed  in- 
famous to  violate.  The  inconsistency, 
perfidy,  and  baseness,  which  the  leaders 
constantly  practised,  which  their  fol- 
lowers defended,  and  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  regarded,  as  it  seems, 
with  little  disapprobation,  appear  in 
the  present  sge  almost  incredible.  In 
the  age  of  Charles  the  First,  they 
would,  we  believe,  have  excited  as 
much  astonishment. 

Man,  however,  is  always  the  same. 
And  when  so  marked  a  difference  ap- 
pears between  two  generations,  it  is 
certain  that  the  solution  may  be  found 
in  their  respective  circumstances.  The 
principal  statesmen  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  were  trained  during 
the  civil  war  and  the  revolutions  which 
followed  it.  Such  a  period  is  eminently 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  quick  and 
active  talents.  It  forms  a  class  of  men, 
shrewd,  vigilant,  inventive  j  of  men 
whose  dexterity  triumphs  over  the  most 
perplexing    combinations  of  circum- 


stances, whose  presaging  instinct  no 
sign  of  the  times  can  elude.  But  it  ia 
an  unpropitious  season  for  the  firm  and 
masculine  virtues.  The  statesman  who 
enters  on  his  career  at  such  a  time, 
can  form  no  permanent  connections, 
can  make  no  accurate  observations  on 
the  higher  parts  of  political  science. 
Before  he  can  attach  himself  to  a  party, 
it  is  scattered.  Before  he  can  study 
the  nature  of  a  government,  it  is  over- 
turned. The  oath  of  abjuration  comes 
close  on  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
association  which  was  subscribed  yes- 
terday is  burned  by  the  hangman  to- 
day. In  the  midst  of  the  constant 
eddy  and  change,  self-preservation  be- 
comes the  first  object  of  the  adventurer. 
It  is  a  task  too  hard  for  the  strongest 
head  to  keep  itself  from  becoming 
giddy  in  the  eternal  whirl.  Public 
spirit  is  out  of  the  question.  A  laxity 
of  principle,  without  which  no  public 
man  can  be  eminent  or  even  safe,  be- 
comes too  common  to  be  scandalous ; 
and  the  whole  nation  looks  coolly  on 
instances  of  apostasy  which  would 
startle  the  foulest  turncoat  of  more 
settled  times. 

The  history  of  France  since  the 
Revolution  affords  some  striking  illus- 
trations of  these  remarks.  The  same 
man  was  a  servant  of  the  Republic,  of 
Bonaparte,  of  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  of 
Bonaparte  again  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  of  Lewis  again  after  his  return 
from  Ghent.  Tet  all  these  manifold 
treasons  by  no  means  seemed  to  destroy 
his  influence,  or  even  to  fix  any  peculiar 
stain  of  infamy  on  his  character.  We, 
to  be  sure,  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  him ;  but  his  countrymen  did  not 
seem  to  be  shocked  ;  and  in  truth  they 
had  little  right  to  be  shocked :  for  there 
was  scarcely  one  Frenchman  distin- 
guished in  the  state  or  in  the  army, 
who  had  not,  according  to  the  best  ot 
his  talents  and  opportunities,  emulated 
the  example.  It  was  natural,  too,  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  The  rapidity 
and  violence  with  which  change  fol- 
lowed change  in  the  affairs  of  France 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
had  taken  away  the  reproach  of  incon- 
sistency, unfixed  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  produced  in  many  minds 
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ign  of  Charles  the  Second  cud 
only  bo  explained  by  supposing  in 
utter  want  of  principle  in  the  political 
world.  On  neither  aide  wit  there  fi- 
delity enough  to  face  a  reverse.  Those 
Ibonourable  retreats  from  power  which, 
in  later  days,  parties  have  often  mode, 
with  loss,  but  still  in  good  order,  in 
firm  union,  with  unbroken  spirit  and 
formidable  means  of  annoyance,  were 
utterly  unknown.  As  soon  as  a  check 
took  place  a  total  rout  followed  :  arms 
and  colours  were  thrown  away.  The 
vanquished  troops,  like  the  Italian  mer- 
cenaries of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  enlisted  on  the  very  field  of 
battle,  in  the  service  of  the  conquerors. 
In  a  nation  prond  of  its  sturdy  justice 
and  plain  good  sense,  no  party  could 
be  found  to  take  a  firm  middle  stand 
between  the  worst  of  oppositions  and 
the  worst  of  courts.  When,  on  charges 
as  wild  as  Mother  Goose's  tales,  on  the 
testimony  of  wretches  who  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  spies  and  traitors,  and 
whom  everybody  now  believes  to  have 
been  also  liars  and  murderers,  the  offal 
of  gaols  and  brothels,  the  leavings  of 
'"        ngman's  whip  and  shears,  Catho- 


h  general  scepticism  and  indifference 

ahi'ui  [iriii'i['li-i  ol  government. 

No  Englishman  who  has  studied  at- 
tentively the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  will  think  himself  entitled  to 
indulge  in  any  feelings  of  national 
Superiority  over  the  Dictionnaire  da 
Girawttea.  Shaftesbury  was  surely  a 
far  less  respectable  man  than  Talley- 
rand; and  it  would  be  injustice  even  to 
Fonche  to  compare  him  with  Lauder- 
dale. Nothing,indeed,canmoreclearly 
show  how  low  the  standard  of  political 
morality  bad  fallen  in  this  country  than 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  British  states- 
men whom  we  have  named.  The  go- 
vernment wanted  a  ruffian  to  carry  on 
the  most  atrocious  system  of  misgovern- 
ment  with  which  any  nation  was  ever 
Cursed,  to  extirpate  Presbyterian  ism  by 
flr«  and  sword,  by  the  drowning  of 
women,  by  the  frightful  tenure  of  the 
boot.  And  they  found  him  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion  and  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Covenant.  The  opposi- 
tion looked  for  a  chief  to  head  them  in 
the  most  desperate  attacks  ever  made, 
nnder  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
any   English   administration 
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been  at  work.  Even  if  the  country  had 
been  governed  by  the  house  of  Crom- 
well or  by  the  remains  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  extreme  austerity  of 
the  Puritans  would  necessarily  have 
produced  a  revulsion.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Protectorate  many  signs 
indicated  that  a  time  of  license  was  at 
hand.  Bat  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second  rendered  the  change  won- 
derfully rapid  and  violent.  Profligacy 
became  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  loyalty 
a  qualification  for  rank  and  office.  A 
deep  and  general  taint  infected  the 
morals  of  the  most  influential  classes, 
and  spread  itself  through  every  pro- 
vince of  letters.  Poetry  inflamed  the 
passions;  philosophy  undermined  the 
principles;  divinity  itself,  inculcating 
an  abject  reverence  for  the  Court,  gave 
additional  effect  to  the  licentious  ex- 
ample of  the  Court  We  look  in  vain 
for  those  qualities  which  lend  a  charm 
to  the  errors  of  high  and  ardent  natures, 
for  the  generosity,  the  tenderness,  the 
chivalrous  delicacy,  which  ennoble  ap- 
petites into  passions,  and  impart  to 
vice  itself  a  portion  of  the  majesty  of 
virtue.  The  excesses  of  that  age  re- 
mind ns  of  the  humours  of  a  gang  of 
footpads,  revelling  with  their  favourite 
beauties  at  a  flash-house.  In  the 
fashionable  libertinism  there  is  a  hard, 
cold  ferocity,  an  impudence,  a  lowness, 
a  dirtiness,  which  can  be  paralleled 
only  among  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  that  filthy  and  heartless  literature 
which  encouraged  it  One  nobleman 
of  great  abilities  wanders  about  as  a 
Kerry- Andrew.  Another  harangues 
the  mob  stark  naked  from  a  window. 
A  third  lays  an  ambush  to  cudgel  a 
man  who  has  offended  him.  A  knot 
of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  influence 
combine  to  push  their  fortunes  at  court 
by  circulating  stories  intended  to  ruin 
an  innocent  girl,  stories  which  had  no 
foundation,  and  which,  if  they  had  been 
true,  would  never  have  passed  tho  lips 
of  a  man  of  honour.  A  dead  child  is 
found  in  the  palace,  the  offspring  of 
some  maid  of  honour  by  some  courtier, 
or  perhaps  by  Charles  himself.  The 
whole  flight  of  pandars  and  buffoons 
pounce  upon  it,  and  carry  it  in  triumph 
to  the  royal  laboratory,  where  his  Ma- 


jesty, after  a  brutal  jest,  dissects  it  fertile 
amusement  of  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
bably of  its  father  among  the  rest  The 
favourite  Duchess  stamps  about  White- 
hall, cursing  and  swearing.  The  min- 
isters employ  their  time  at  the  council- 
board  in  making  months  at  each  other 
and  taking  off  each  other's  gestures  for 
the  amusement  of  the  King.  The  Peers 
at  a  conference  begin  to  pommel  each 
other  and  to  tear  collars  and  periwigs. 
A  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  offence  to  the  Court  He  is  way- 
laid by  a  gang  of  bullies,  and  his  nose 
is  cut  to  the  bone.  This  ignominious 
dissoluteness,  or  rather,  if  we  may  ven- 
ture to  designate  it  by  the  only  proper 
word,  blackguardism  of  feeling  and 
manners,  could  not  but  spread  from 
private  to  public  life.  The  cynical 
sneers,  the  epicurean  sophistry,  which 
had  driven  honour  and  virtue  from 
one  part  of  the  character,  extended 
their  influence  over  every  other.  The 
second  generation  of  the  statesmen  of 
this  reign  were  worthy  pupils  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  had  been  trained, 
of  the  gaming-table  of  Orammont,  and 
the  tiring-room  of  NelL  In  no  other 
age  could  such  a  trifler  as  Buckingham 
have  exercised  any  political  influence. 
In  no  other  age  could  the  path  to 
power  and  glory  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  manifold  infamies  of 
Churchill. 

The  history  of  Churchill  shows,  more 
clearly  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
individual,  the  malignity  and  extent  of 
the  corruption  which  had  eaten  into  the 
heart  of  the  public  morality.  An  En- 
glish gentleman  of  good  family  attaches 
himself  to  a  Prince  who  has  seduced 
his  sister,  and  accepts  rank  and  wealth 
as  the  price  of  her  shame  and  his  own. 
He  then  repays  by  ingratitude  the 
benefits  which  he  has  purchased  by 
ignominy,  betrays  his  patron  in  a  man- 
ner which  the  best  cause  cannot  ex- 
cuse, and  commits  an  act,  not  only  of 
private  treachery,  but  of  distinct  mili- 
tary desertion.  To  his  conduct  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fate  of  James,  no  service 
in  modern  times  has,  as  far  as  we  re- 
member, furnished  any  parallel.  The 
conduct  of  Ney,  scandalous  enough  no 
doubt,  is  the  very  fastidiousness  of 
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honour  in  comparison  oi  it.  The  per- 
fidy of  Arnold  approaches  il  moat 
nearly.  In  our  age  and  country  no 
talents,  no  services,  no  party  attach- 
ments, could  bear  any  man  up  under 
such  mountains  of  infamy.  Yet,  even 
before.  Churchill  had  performed  those 
great  actions  which  in  some  degree 
redeem  his  character  with  posterity, 
the  load  lay  very  lightly  on  him.  He 
had  others  in  abundance  to  keep  him 
in  countenance.  Godolphin,  Orford, 
Danby,  the  trimmer  Halifax,  the  renc- 
pulc  Sunderland,  were  all  men  of  the 

Where  such  was  the  political  mora- 
lity or  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  those 
professions  which,  even  in  the  best 
times,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  corrnp- 
tion,  were  in  a  frightful  state.  Such  a 
bench  and  such  a  bar  England  has 
never  seen.  Jones,  Scroggs,  Jcfferies, 
North,  Wright,  Sawyer,  Williams,  are 
to  this  day  the  spots  and  blemishes  of 
oar  legal  chronicles.  Differing  in 
constitution  and  in  situation,  whether 
blustering  or  cringing,  whether  per- 
secuting Protestants  or  Catholics,  they 


i  of 


iclcd- 
had 


done  its  work,  till  the  anointed  v 
gerent  of  Heaven  had  been  driven 
away,  and  till  it  had  become  plain 
that  he  wonld  never  be  restored,  or 
would  be  restored  at  least  under  strict 
limitations.  The  clergy  went  back,  it 
must  be  owned,  to  their  old  theory,  ns 
soon  as  they  found  that  it  would  do 
them  no  harm. 

.  It  is  principally  to  the  general  base- 
ness and  profligacy  of  the  times  that 
Clarendon  is  indebted  for  his  lugh  re- 
putation. He  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
man  unfit  for  his  age,  at  once  too  good 
for  it  and  too  bad  for  it.  He  ueemed 
to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
transplanted  at  once  to  a  state  of  so- 
ciety widely  different  from  that  in 
which  the  abilities  of  such  ministers 
had  been  serviceable.  Iu  the  sixteenth 
centnry,  the  Royal  prerogative  had 
scarcely  been  caQed  in  question.  A 
Minister  who  held  it  high  was  in  no 
danger,  so  long  as  he  used  it  well. 
That  attachment  to  the  Crown,  that 
extreme  jealousy  of  popular  encroach- 
ments, that  love,  half  religious  half  po- 
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ooold  not  secure  to  him  the  favour  of 
a  master  fkr  more  desirous  of  ease  and 
pleasure  than  of  power.  Charles  would 
rather  hare  lived  in  exile  and  privacy, 
with  abundance  of  money,  a  crowd  of 
monies  to  amuse  him,  and  a  score  of 
mistresses,  than  have  purchased  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  world  by  the 
privations  and  exertions  to  which  Cla- 
rendon was  constantly  urging  him.  A 
councillor  who  was  always  bringing 
him  papers  and  giving  him  advice,  and 
who  stoutly  refused  to  compliment  Lady 
Castlemaine  and  to  carry  messages  to 
Mistress  Stewart,  soon  became  more 
hateful  to  him  than  ever  Cromwell  had 
been.  Thus,  considered  by  the  people 
as  an  oppressor,  by  the  Court  as  a 
censor,  the  Minister  fell  from  his  high 
office  with  a  ruin  more  violent  and  de- 
structive than  could  ever  have  been 
his  fate,  if  he  had  either  respected  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  or  flat- 
tered the  vices  of  the  King. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  formed,  we  think,  a 
most  correct  estimate  of  the  character 
and  administration  of  Clarendon.  But 
he  scarcely  makes  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  wear  and  tear  which  ho- 
nesty almost  necessarily  sustains  in  the 
friction  of  political  life,  and  which,  in 
times  so  rough  as  those  through  which 
Clarendon  parsed,  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. When  these  are  fairly  esti- 
mated, we  think  that  his  integrity  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  A  high- 
minded  man  he  certainly  was  not, 
either  in  public  or  in  private  affairs. 
His  own  account  of  his  conduct  in  the 
affair  of  his  daughter  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary passage  in  autobiography. 
We  except  nothing  even  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  Several  writers 
have  taken  a  perverted  and  absurd 
pride  in  representing  themselves  as 
detestable;  but  no  other  ever  laboured 
bard  to  make  himself  despicable  and 
ridiculous.  In  one  important  parti- 
cular Clarendon  showed  as  little  regard 
to  the  honour  of  his  country  as  he  had 
shown  to  that  of  his  family.  He  ac- 
cepted a  subsidy  from  France  for  the 
relief  of  Portugal.  But  this  method 
of  obtaining  money  was  afterwards 
practised  to  a  much  greater  extent 
ind  for  objects  much  less  respectable, 


both  by  the  Court  and  by  the  Oppo- 
sition. 

These  pecuniary  transactions  are 
commonly  considered  as  the  most  dis- 
graceful part  of  the  history  of  those 
times;  and  they  were  no  doubt  highly 
reprehensible.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the 
Whigs  and  to  Charles  himself,  we 
must  admit  that  they  were  not  so 
shameful  or  atrocious  as  at  the  present 
day  they  appear.  The  effect  of  violent 
animosities  between  parties  has  always 
been  an  indifference  to  the  general 
welfare  and  honour  of  the  State.  A 
politician,  where  factions  run  high,  is 
interested  not  for  the  whole  people,  but 
for  his  own  section  of  it  The  rest  are, 
in  his  view,  strangers,  enemies,  or 
rather  pirates.  The  strongest  aversion 
which  he  can  feel  to  any  foreign  power 
is  the  ardour  of  friendship,  when  com- 
pared with  the  loathing  which  he  en- 
tertains towards  those  domestic  foes 
with  whom  he  is  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  with  whom  he  lives  in  a  constant 
interchange  of  petty  injuries  and  in- 
sults, and  from  whom,  in  the  day  of 
their  success,  he  has  to  expect  seve- 
rities far  beyond  any  that  a  conqueror 
from  a  distant  country  would  inflict. 
Thus,  in  Greece,  it  was  a  point  of  ho- 
nour for  a  man  to  cleave  to  his  party 
against  his  country.  No  aristocratical 
citizen  of  Samos  or  Corcyra  would  have 
hesitated  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Lace- 
dssmon.  The  multitude,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  every  where  to  Athens. 
In  the  Italian  states  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  from  the  same 
cause,  no  man  was  so  much  a  Fisan  or 
a  Florentine  as  a  Ghibeline  or  a  Guclf. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
a  single  individual  who  would  have 
scrupled  to  raise  his  party  from  a  state 
of  depression,  by  opening  the  gates  of 
his  native  city  to  a  French  or  an  Arra- 
gonese  force.  The  Reformation,  di- 
viding almost  every  European  country 
into  two  parts,  produced  similar  effects. 
The  Catholic  was  too  strong  for  the 
Englishman,  the  Huguenot  for  the 
Frenchman.  The  Protestant  statesmen 
of  Scotland  and  France  called  in  the 
aid  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  Papists  of 
the  League  brought  a  Spanish  army 
into  the  verv  heart  of  France.    The 
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commotions  to  which  the  French  Re- 
volution gave  rise  were  followed  hy 
tho  same  consequences.  The  Repub- 
licans in  every  part  of  Europe  were 
eager  to  see  the  armies  of  the  National 
Convention  and  the  Directory  appear 
among  them,  and  exulted  in  defeats 
which  distressed  and  humbled  those 
whom  they  considered  as  their  worst 
enemies,  ilioirown  rulers.  The  princes 
and  nobles  of  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  their  utmost  to  bring  foreign 
invaders  to  Paris.  A  very  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  Apostolical  party 
in  Spain  invoked,  too  successfully,  the 
support  of  strangers. 

The  great  contest  which  raged  in 
England  daring  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury extinguished,  not  indeed  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  but  in  those  classes 
which  were  most  actively  engaged  in 
politics,  almost  all  national  feelings. 
Charles  the  Second  and  many  of  bis 
courtiers  had  passed  a  large  part  of 
their  lives  in  banishment,  living  mi  the 
bounty  of  foreign  treasuries,  soliciting 
foreign  aid  tort-establish  monarchy  in 
their  native  country.  The  King's  own 
brother  had  fought  in  Flanders, 


from  the  foreign  powers  favourable  to 

the  Pretender. 

Never  was  there  less  of  national 
feeling  among  the  higher  orders  than 
liiirin^  rtiii  reiyn  of  Charles  the  Second. 
That  Prince,  on  the  one  side,  thought 
it  better  to  be  the  deputy  of  an  abso- 
lute king  than  the  King  of  a  free 
people,  Algernon  Sydney,  on  tho 
other  hand,  would  gladly  have  aided 
France  in  all  her  ambitious  schemes, 
and  have  seen  England  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province,  in  the  wild 
hope  that  a  foreign  despot  would  as- 
sist him  to  establish  his  darling  re- 
public. Tbe  King  took  tho  money  01 
France  to  assist  turn  in  tho  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  liberty 
of  his  subjects,  with  as  little  scruple  as 
Frederic  of  Prussia  or  Alexander  ol 
Russia  accepted  our  subsidies  in  time 
of  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
no  more  thought  themselves  disgraced 
by  the  presents  of  Lewis,  than  a  gen- 
tleman of  our  own  time  thinks  himself 
disgraced  by  the  liberality  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  members  of  his  party  who 
pay  his  election  bilL  The  money  which 
the    King   received  from   Frai 
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for  talents  or  knowledge,  but  honest 
even  in  bis  errors,  respectable  in  every 
relation  of  fife,  rationally  pious,  steadily 
and  placidly  brave. 

The  great  improvement  which,  took 
place  in  our  breed  of  public  men  is 
principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Re- 
volution. Yet  that  memorable  event, 
in  a  great  measure,  took  its  character 
from  the  very  vices  which  it  was  the 
means  of  reforming.  It  was  assuredly 
a  happy  revolution,  and  a  useful  revo- 
lution; bat  it  was  not,  what  it  has 
often  been  called,  a  glorious  revolution. 
William,  and  William  alone,  derived 
glory  from  it.  The  transaction  was, 
in  almost  every  part,  discreditable  to 
England.  That  a  tyrant  who  had  vio- 
lated die  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  who  had  attacked  the  rights 
of  its  greatest  corporations,  who  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  established 
religion  of  the  state,  who  had  never 
respected  die  law  either  in  his  super- 
stition or  in  his  revenge,  could  not 
be  pulled  down  without  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  army,  is  a  circumstance  not 
very  grateful  to  our  national  pride. 
Yet  this  is  the  least  degrading  part  of 
the  story.  The  shameless  insincerity 
of  the  great  and  noble,  the  warm  assur- 
ances of  general  support  which  James 
received,  down  to  the  moment  of  ge- 
neral desertion,  indicate  a  meanness  of 
spirit  and  a  looseness  of  morality  most 
disgraceful  to  the  age.  That  the  enter- 
prise succeeded,  at  least  that  it  suc- 
ceeded without  bloodshed  or  commo- 
tion, was  principally  owing  to  an  act 
of  ungrateful  perfidy,  such  as  no  sol- 
dier had  ever  before  committed,  and  to 
those  monstrous  fictions  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  which 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  not 
ashamed  to  circulate.  In  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  in  the  con- 
ference particularly,  we  see  that  little- 
ness of  mind  which  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  The  resolutions 
on  which  the  two  Houses  at  last 
agreed  were  as  bad  as  any  resolutions 
for  so  excellent  a  purpose  could  be. 
Their  feeble  and  contradictory  lan- 
guage was  evidently  intended  to  save 
the  credit  of  the  Tories,  who  were 
ashamed  to  name  what  they  were  not 


ashamed  to  do.  Through  the  whole 
transaction  no  commanding  talents 
were  displayed  by  any  Englishman; 
no  extraordinary  risks  were  run  j  no 
sacrifices  were  made  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  nation,  except  the  sacrifice  which 
Churchill  made  of  honour,  and  Anne 
of  natural  affection. 

It  was  in  some  sense  fortunate,  as 
we  have  already  said,  for  the  Church 
of  England,  that  the  Reformation  in 
this  country  was  effected  by  men  who 
cared  little  about  religion.  And,  in 
the  same  manner,  it  was  fortunate  for 
our  civil  government  that  the  Revolu- 
tion was  in  a  great  measure  effected 
by  men  who  cared  little  about  their 
political  principles.  At  such  a  crisis, 
splendid  talents  and  strong  passions 
might  have  done  more  harm  than 
good.  There  was  far  greater  reason 
to  fear  that  too  much  would  be  at- 
tempted, and  that  violent  movements 
would  produce  an  equally  violent  reac- 
tion, than  that  too  little  would  be  done 
in  the  way  of  change.  But  narrowness 
of  intellect,  and  flexibility  of  principle, 
though  they  may  be  serviceable,  can 
never  be  respectable. 

If  in  the  Revolution  itself,  there  was 
little  that  can  properly  be  called  glo- 
rious, there  was  still  less  in  the  events 
which  followed.  In  a  church  which 
had  as  one  man  declared  the  doctrine 
of  resistance  unchristian,  only  four 
hundred  persons  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  government 
founded  on  resistance.  In  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  both  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  rather 
than  concede  points  of  conscience  not 
more  important,  had  resigned  their 
livings  by  thousands. 

The  churchmen,  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  justified  their  conduct  by 
all  those  profligate  sophisms  which  are 
called  Jesuitical,  and  which  are  com- 
monly reckoned  among  the  peculiar 
sins  of  Popery,  but  which,  in  fact,  are 
every  where  the  anodynes  employed 
by  minds  rather  subtle  than  strong, 
to  quiet  those  internal  twinges  which 
they  cannot  but  feel  and  which  they 
will  not  obey.  As  the  oath  taken  by 
the  clergy  was  in  the  teeth  of  their 
principles,  so  was  their  conduct  in  the 
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teeth  of  their  oath.  Their  constant 
mn chin nt  ions  against  the  Government 
to  which  they  had  ewora  fidelity 
brought  a  reproach  oa  their  order  and 
on  Christianity  itself.  A  distinguished 
prolate  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  infidelity  at  that 
time  was  principally  produced  by  the 
disgust  which  the  faithless  conduct  of 
his  brethren  excited  in  men  not  suffi- 
ciently candid  or  judicious  to  discern 
tho  beanties  of  the  system  amidst  the 

But  the  reproach  was  not  confined 
to  the  Church.  In  every  political 
party  in  the  Cabinet  irsclr,  ilnpiicity 
iithI  perfidy  abonnderi.  Tho  very  men 
whom  William  loaded  with  benefits: 
nnd  in  whom  he  reposed  most  confi- 
dence, with  his  seals  of  office  in  their 
hands,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with, 
the  exiled  family.  Orford,  Leeds,  and 
Shrewsbury  were  guilty  of  this  odious 
treachery.  Even  Devonshire  is  not 
altogether  free  from  suspicion.  It  may- 
well  be  conceived  that,  at  such  a  time, 
such  a  nature  as  that  of  Marlborough 
would  riot  in  the  very  luxury  of  base- 
ness.    His  former  treason,  thoroughly 


harvest  of  vices  sown  daring  thirty 
years  of  licentiousness  and  confusion 
was  gathered  in ;  but  it  was  also  the 
seed-time  of  great  virtues. 

The  press  was  emancipated  from  tho 
censorship  soon  after  the  lie  volution ; 
and  the  Government  immediately  fell 
under  the  censorship  of  the  press. 
Statesmen  had  a  scrutiny  to  endure 
whi  ch  was  every  day  be  e  oming  more  and 
more  severe.  The  extreme  violence  of 
opinions  abated.  The  Whigs  learned 
moderation  in  office;  tho  Tories  lenmed 
the  principles  of  liberty  in  opposition. 
Tho  parties  almost  constantly  approx- 
imated, often  met,  sometimes  crossed 
each  other.  There  were  occasional 
bursts  of  violence;  but,  from  tho  time 
of  the  Revolution,  those  bursts  were 
constantly  becoming  less  and  less  ter- 
rible. Tho  severity  with  which  the 
Tories,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  treated  soma  of  those  who  had 
directed  the  public  a  Hairs  during 
tho  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
the  retaliatory  measures  of  tho  Whigs, 
after  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  cannot  ho  justified;  but  they 
were  by  no  means   in  the  style  of  the 
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times  makes  them  desperate;  it  drives 
them  to  unworthy  compliances,  or  to 
measures  of  vengeance  as  cruel  as  those 
which  they  have  reason  to  expect  A 
Minister  in  our  times  need  not  fear 
either  to  be  firm  or  to  be  merciful. 
Our  old  policy  in  this  respect  was  as 
absurd  as  that  of  the  lung  in  the 
Eastern  tale  who  proclaimed  that  any 
physician  who  pleased  might  come  to 
court  and  prescribe  for  his  diseases, 
but  that  if  the  remedies  failed  the  ad- 
fenturer  should  lose  his  head.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  many  able  men 
would  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure  on 
such  conditions;  how  much  the  sense 
of  extreme  danger  would  confuse  the 
perceptions,  and  cloud  the  intellect  of 
the  practitioner,  at  the  very  crisis 
which  most  called  for  self-possession, 
and  how  strong  his  temptation  would 
be,  if  he  found  that  he  had  committed 
a  blunder,  to  escape  the  consequences 
•fit  by  poisoning  his  patient. 

But  in  fact  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, since  the  Revolution,  to  punish 
any  Minister  for  the  general  course  of 
his  policy,  with  the  slightest  semblance 
of  justice  ;  for  since  that  time  no  Mi- 
nister has  been  able  to  pursue  any 
general  course  of  policy  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Parliament  The 
most  important  effects  of  that  great 
change  were,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  most 
truly  said,  and  most  ably  shown, 
those  which  it  indirectly  produced. 
Thenceforward  it  became  the  interest 
of  the  executive  government  to  protect 
those  very  doctrines  which  an  execu- 
tive government  is  in  general  inclined 
to  persecute.  The  sovereign,  the  minis- 
ters, the  courtiers,  at  last  even  the  uni- 
versities and  the  clergy,  were  changed 
into  advocates  of  the  right  of  resist- 
ance. In  the  theory  of  the  Whigs,  in 
the  situation  of  the  Tories,  in  the 
common  interest  of  all  public  men, 
the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the 
country  found  perfect  security.  The 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
particular,  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase.  Since  supplies  have  been 
granted  for  short  terms  and  appropri- 
ated to  particular  services,  the  appro- 
bation of  that  House  has  been  as  ne- 
in  practice  to  the  executive 


administration  as  it  has  always  been 
in  theory  to  taxes  and  to  laws. 

Mr.  Hallam  appears  to  have  begun 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
as  the  period  at  which  what  is  called 
modern  history,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  commence.  He  has 
stopped  at  the  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  "from  unwillingness,"  as  he 
says,  "  to  excite  the  prejudices  of 
modern  politics,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  personal  character."  These 
two  eras,  we  think,  deserved  the  dis- 
tinction on  other  grounds.  Our  remote 
posterity,  when  looking  back  on  our 
history  in  that  comprehensive  manner 
in  which  remote  posterity  alone  can, 
without  much  danger  of  error,  look 
back  on  it,  will  probably  observe  those 
points  with  peculiar  interest  They  arc, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  an  entire  and  separate 
chapter  in  our  annals.  The  period 
which  lies  between  them  is  a  perfect 
cycle,  a  great  year  of  the  public  mind. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
all  the  political  differences  which  had 
agitated  England  since  the  Norman 
conquest  seemed  to  be  set  at  rest 
The  long  and  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Barons  had  termi- 
nated. The  grievances  which  had  pro- 
duced the  rebellions  of  Tyler  and 
Cade  had  disappeared.  Villanage  was 
scarcely  known .  The  two  royal  houses, 
whose  conflicting  claims  had  long  con- 
vulsed the  kingdom,  were  at  length 
united.  The  claimants  whose  preten- 
sions, just  or  unjust,  had  disturbed  the 
new  settlement,  were  overthrown.  In 
religion  there  was  no  open  dissent,  and 
probably  very  little  secret  heresy.  The 
old  subjects  of  contention,  in  short 
had  vanished  ;  those  which  were  to 
succeed  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Soon,  however,  new  principles  were 
announced ;  principles  which  were  des- 
tined to  keep  England  during  two 
centuries  and  a  half  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion. The  Reformation  divided  the 
people  into  two  great  parties.  The 
Protestants  were  victorious.  They 
again  subdivided  themselves.  Poli- 
tical factions  were  engrafted  on  theolo- 
gical sects.     The  mutual  animosities 
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if  the  two  parties  gradually  emerged 
into  the  light  of  public  life.  First 
came  conflict*  in  Parliament ;  then 
civil  war  ;  then  revolutions  upon  revo- 
lutions, each  attended  by  its  appurten- 
ance of  proscriptions,  and  persecutions, 
and  testa  ;  each  followed  bj  seven 
measures  on  die  part  of  the  conquerors  ; 
each  exciting  a  deadly  and  festering 
hatred  in  the  conquered.  During  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  tbings 
were  evidently  tending  to  repose.  At 
the  close  of  that  reign,  the  nation  bud 
completed  the  great  revolution  which 
commenced  in  the  early  port  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  waa  again  at 
rest.  The  fury  of  sects  luid  died  away. 
The  Catholics  themselves  practically 
enjoyed  toleration  ;  and  more  than 
toleration  they  did  not  yet  venture 
even  to  desire.  Jacobitism  was  a 
mere  name.  Nobody  waa  left  to  fight 
for  that  wretched  cause,  and  very  few 
to  drink  for  it.  The  Constitution,  pur- 
chased so  dearlr.  was  on  every  side 
extolled  and  worshipped.  Even  those 
ilijtiurtbu.1  uf  party  which  must  almost 
always  be  found  in  a  free  slate  could 
scarcely  be  traced.  The  two  great 
bodies  which,  from   the   time   of  the 


of  favouritism  which  George  the  Third 
introduced,  to  the  influence  of  Bute,  or 
to  the  profligacy  of  those  who  called 
themselves  the  King's  friends.  With 
all  deference  to  the  eminent  writer*  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  lived  too  near  the 
events  of  which  they  treated  to  judge 
correctly.  The  schism  which  was  then 
appearing  in  the  nation,  and  which,  ha* 
been  from  that  time  almost  constantly 
widening,  had  little  in  common  with 
those  schisms  which  bad  divided  it 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Tndora  and 
the  Stuarts.  The  symptoms  of  popular 
feeling,  indeed,  will  always  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  same;  but  the  prin- 
ciple which  excited  that  feeling  waa 
here  new.  The  support  which  waa 
given  to  Wilkes,  the  clamour  for  reform 
during  the  American  war,  the  dis- 
affected conduct  of  large  classes  ot 
l>cople  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, no  more  resembled  the  opposition 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  the  Second,  than  that 
opposition  resembled  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Roses. 

In  the  political  as   in   the   natural 
liodv,  ii  -iiiMtion  is  often  referred  t< 
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be,  "  in  an  endeavour  to  obtain  now  ad- 
vantage! at  the  expense  of  the  other 
orders  of  the  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commons  at  large,  have  pursued 
strong  measures,  if  it  were  not  just,  it 
was  at  least  natural,  that  the  consti- 
taents  should  connive  at  all  their  pro- 
ceedings; because  we  ourselves  wore 
ultimately  to  profit  But  when  this 
submission  is  urged  to  us  in  a  contest 
between  the  representatives  and  our- 
selves, and  where  nothing  can  bo  put 
into  their  scale  which  is  not  taken  from 
ours,  they  fancy  us  to  be  children  when 
they  tell  us  that  they  are  our  repre- 
sentatives, our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  that  all  the  stripes  they  give  us 
are  for  our  good."  These  sentences 
contain,  in  fact,  the  whole  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  The  conflict  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  maintained  by 
the  Parliament  against  the  Crown. 
Tne  conflict  which  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
still  remains  undecided,  and  in  which 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will 
probably  be  called  to  act  or  to  suffer, 
is  between  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  side,  and  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament  united  on  the  other. 
The  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, those  privileges  which,  in  1642, 
all  London  rose  in  arms  to  defend, 
which  the  people  considered  as  synony- 
mous with  their  own  liberties,  and  in 
comparison  of  which  they  took  no  ac- 
count of  the  most  precious  and  sacred 
principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
have  now  become  nearly  as  odious  as 
the  rigours  of  martial  law.  That  power 
of  committing  winch  the  people  an- 
ciently loved  to  sea  the  House  of  Com- 
mons] exercise,  is  dbw,  at  least  when 
employed  against  libellers,  the  most 
unpopular  power  Ai  the  Constitution. 
If  the  Commonslarere  to  suffer  the 
Lords  to  amend  njiney-bills,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  would  care  one 
straw  about  the  matter.  If  they  were 
to  suffer  the  Lords  even  to  originate 
money-bills,  we  doubt  whether  such  a 
surrender  of  their  constitutional  rights 
would  excite  half  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion as  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from 
a  single  important  discussion.  The 
galkrjr  in  whieb  the  reporters  ait  has  I 


become  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
The  publication  of  the  debates,  a  prac- 
tice which  seemed  to  the  most  liberal 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  full  of  dan- 
ger to  the  great  safeguards  of  public 
liberty,  is  now  regarded  by  many  per- 
sons as  a  safeguard  tantamount,  and 
more  than  tantamount,  to  all  the  rest 
together. 

Burke,  in  a  speech  on  parliamentary 
reform  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  delivered  long  before 
the  French  Revolution,  has  described, 
in  striking  language,  the  change  in 
public  feeling  of  which  we  speak.  "  It 
suggests  melancholy  reflections,"  says 
ho,  "in  consequence  of  the  strange 
course  we  have  long  held,  that  we  are 
now  no  longer  quarrelling  about  the  cha- 
racter, or  about  the  conduct  of  men,  or 
the  tenor  of  measures  ;  but  we  are 
grown  out  of  humour  with  the  English 
Constitution  itself ;  this  is  become  the 
object  of  the  animosity  of  Englishmen. 
This  constitution  in  former  days  used 
to  bo  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  it  was 
the  pattern  for  politicians  ;  the  theme 
of  the  eloquent ;  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
As  to  Englishmen,  it  was  their  pride, 
their  consolation.  By  it  they  lived, 
and  for  it  they  were  ready  to  die.  Its 
defects,  if  it  had  any,  were  partly  co- 
vered by  partiality,  and  partly  borne 
by  prudence.  Now  all  its  excellencies 
are  forgot,  its  faults  are  forcibly  dragged 
into  day,  exaggerated  by  every  artifice 
of  misrepresentation.  It  is  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  and  every  device 
and  invention  of  ingenuity  or  idleness 
is  set  up  in  opposition,  or  in  preference 
to  it."  We  neither  adopt  nor  condemn 
the  language  of  reprobation  which  the 
great  orator  here  employs.  We  call 
him  only  as  a  witness  to  the  fact.  That 
the  revolution  of  public  feeling  which 
he  described  was  then  in  progress  is 
indisputable  ;  and  it  is  equally  indis- 
putable, wo  think,  that  it  is  in  progress 
still. 

To  investigate  and  classify  the  causes 
of  so  great  a  change  would  require  far 
more  thought,  and  far  more  space,  than 
we  at  present  have  to  bestow.  But 
some  of  them  are  obvious,  Thms\^ 
the  contest  which  the  Peittaxneul  rax- 
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ciples,  cannot  bo  popular  long  after  it 
censes  to  ho  weak.  Its  teal  for  what 
the  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  conceive 
to  be  their  interests,  its  sympathy  with 
their  mutable  and  violent  passions,  are 
merely  the-  effects  of  tho  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed.  As 
long  as  it  depends  for  existence  on  the 
pnblic  favour,  it  will  employ  all  the 
nieuns  in  its  power  to  conciliate  that 
favour.  While  (his  is  the  case,  defect* 
ill  its  constitution  are  of  little  conse- 
But,  us  the.   close  t 


riod  on  against  the  Stuarts,  It  had  only 
to  check  and  complain.  It  has  since 
had  to  govern.  Ah  an  attacking  body, 
it  could  select  its  points  of  attack,  and 
it  naturally  chose  those  on  which  it 
was  likely  to  receive  public  support 
As  a  ruling  body,  it  bus  neither  the 
same  liberty  of  choice,  nor  the  same 
motives  to  gratify  the  people.  With 
the  power  of  an  executive  government, 
it  has  drawn  to  itself  soma  of  the  vices, 
and  all  the  unpopularity  of  an  execu- 
tive government.  On  the  House  of 
Commons  above  all,  possessed  as  it  is 
of  the  public  purse,  end  consequently 
of  the  public  sword,  the  nation  throws 
all  the  blame  of  an  ill  conducted  war, 
of  u  blundering  negotiation,  of  a  dis- 
graceful treaty,  of  an  embarrassing 
-ommcrcial  crisis.  Tho  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  misconduct  of 
a  judge  at  Van  Dieincn's  Land,  any 
thing,  in  short,  which  in  any  part  of 
the  administration  any  person  feels  as 
h  grievance,  is  attributed  to  tho  tyranny, 
or  at  least  to  the  negligence,  of  that 
all-powerful  body.  Private  individuals 
pester  it  with  their  wrongs  and  claims. 
A  merchant   appeals  to   it  from  the 


is  tho  effect 
tntial 


nidi  11  li.j.ly  with  the  m 
of  an  identity  of  inter u 
but  accidental,  it  is  in 
ili.--.uKed  from  the  tin 
danger   which    prujm.- 


Hence,  before  tho  Revolution,  tho 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform  was 
of  very  little  importance.  The  friends 
of  liberty  had  no  very  ardent  wish  fur 
reform.  Tho  strongest  Tories  saw  no 
objections  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Clarendon  loudly  applauds  the  change* 
which  Cromwell  introduced,  changes 
for  stronger  than  the  Whigs  of  the 
present  day  would  in  general  approve. 
ho  g  ever. 
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from  being  an  express  image  of  the 
general  feeling.  It  is  influenced  by 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  influ- 
enced powerfully,  but  slowly  and  cir- 
cuitously.  Instead  of  outrunning  the 
public  mind,  as  before  the  Revolution 
it  frequently  did,  it  now  follows  with 
slow  steps  and  at  a  wide  distance.  It 
is  therefore  necessarily  unpopular;  and 
the  more  so  because  the  good  which  it 
produces  is  much  less  evident  to  com- 
mon perception  than  the  evil  which  it 
inflicts.  It  bears  the  blame  of  all  the 
mischief  which  is  done,  or  supposed  to 
be  done,  by  its  authority  or  by  its  con- 
nivance. It  does  not  get  the  credit,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  having  prevented 
those  innumerable  abuses  which  do  not 
exist  solely  because  the  House  of  Com- 


A  large  part  of  the  nation  is  cer- 
tainly desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentative system.  How  large  that  part 
may  be,  and  how  strong  its  desires  on 
the  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour 
on  the  subject  is  loud  and  vehement 
Bat  it  seems  to  us  that,  during  the  re- 
missions, the  feeling  gathers  strength, 
and  that  every  successive  burst  is  more 
violent  than  that  which  preceded  it 
The  public  attention  may  be  for  a  time 
diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the 
Mercantile  code;  but  it  is  probable 
that  at  no  very  distant  period,  perhaps 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation, 
all  other  questions  will  merge  in  that 
which  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected 
with  them  alL 

Already  we  seem  to  ourselves  to 
perceive  the  signs  of  unquiet  times,  the 
vague  presentiment  of  something  great 
and  strange  which  pervades  the  com- 
munity, the  restless  and  turbid  hopes 
of  those  who  have  every  thing  to  gain, 
the  dimly  hinted  forebodings  of  those 
who  have  everv  thing  to  lose.  Many 
indications  might  be  mentioned,  in 
themselves  indeed  as  insignificant  as 
straws ;  but  even  the  direction  of  a 
straw,  to  borrow  the  illustration  of 
Bacon,  will  show  from  what  quarter 
the  storm  is  setting  in. 

A  great  statesman  might,  by  ju- 
dicious and  timely  reformations,  by 
faconciling  the  two  great  branches  of 


the  natural  aristocracy,  the  capitalists 
and  the  landowners,  and  by  so  widening 
the  base  of  the  government  as  to  in- 
terest in  its  defence  the  whole  of  the 
middle  class,  that  brave,  honest,  and 
sound-hearted  class,  which  is  as  anxious 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
security  of  property,  as  it  is  hostile  to 
corruption  and  oppression,  succeed  in 
averting  a  struggle  to  which  no  rational 
friend  of  liberty  or  of  law  can  look 
forward  without  great  apprehensions. 
There  are  those  who  will  be  contented 
with  nothing  but  demolition;  and  there 
are  those  who  shrink  from  all  repair. 
There  are  innovators  who  long  for  a 
President  and  a  National  Convention ; 
and  there  are  bigots  who,  while  cities 
larger  and  richer  than  the  capitals  of 
many  great  kingdoms  are  calling  out 
for  representatives  to  watch  over  their 
interests,  select  some  hackneyed  jobber 
in  boroughs,  some  peer  of  the  narrowest 
and  smallest  mind,  as  the  fittest  de- 
positary of  a  forfeited  franchise.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  there  lies  a  more 
excellent  way.  Time  is  bringing  round 
another  crisis  analogous  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  stand  in  a  situation  similar  to  that 
in  which  our  ancestors  stood  under  the 
reign  of  James  the  First  It  will  soon 
again  be  necessary  to  reform  that  we 
may  preserve,  to  save  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  by  alter- 
ations in  the  subordinate  parts.  It 
will  then  be  possible,  as  it  was  possible 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  protect 
vested  rights,  to  secure  every  useful 
institution,  every  institution  endeared 
by  antiquity  and  noble  associations, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce 
into  the  system  improvements  har- 
monizing with  the  original  plan.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  two  hun- 
dred years  have  made  us  wiser. 

We  know  of  no  great  revolution 
which  might  not  have  been  prevented 
by  compromise  early  and  graciously 
made.  Firmness  is  a  great  virtue  in 
public  affairs;  but  it  has  its  proper 
sphere.  Conspiracies  and  insurrections 
in  which  small  minorities  are  engaged, 
the  outbreakings  of  popular  violence 
unconnected  with  any  extensive  pro- 
ject or  any  durable  principle,  are  bes4 
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repressed  by  vigour  and  decision.  To 
shrink  from  thorn  is  to  make  them  for- 
midable. But  no  wise  rater  will  con- 
found the  pervading  tuint  with  tho 
slight  local  irritation.  No  wise  ruler 
will  treat  the  deeply  seated  discon- 
tents of  a  great  parly,  as  he  treats 
the  fury  of  a  mob  which  destroys  mills 
and  power-looms.  The  Mfllsffl  of  thi.s 
distinction  has  been  fatal  even  to  go- 
vernments strong  in  the  power  of 
the  sword.  The  present  time  is  indeed 
a  time  of  peace  and  order.  But  it  is 
at  such  a  time  tliat  fools  are  most 
thoughtless  and  wise  men  most  thought- 
ful. That  the  discontents  which  have 
agitated  the  country  during  the  late 
and  the  present  reign,  and  which, 
though  cot  always  noisy,  are  never 
wholly  dormant,  will  again  break  forth 
with  aggravated  symptoms,  is  almost 
as  certain  as  that  the  tides  and  seasons 
will  follow  their  appointed  course. 
But  in  all  movements  of  the  human 
mind  which  tend  to  great  revolutions 
there  is  a  crisis  at  which  moderate  con- 
cession may  amend,  conciliate,  and. 
preserve.  Happy  will  it  be  for  Eng- 
land if,  at  that  crisis,  her  interests  be 
confided  to  men  for  whom  history  has 


still  the  very  alphabet  to  learn.  He  1ms 
now,  we  think,  done  his  worst.  The 
subject  which  ho  has  at  last  under- 
taken to  treat  is  one  which  demands 
oil  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  a  philosophical  statesman, 
an  understanding  at  once  comprehen- 
sive aud  acute,  a  heart  at  once  upright 
and  charitable.  Mr.  Sonthey  brings  to 
the  task  two  faculties  which  were  never, 
wo  bolicve,  vouchsafed  in  measure  so 
copious  to  any  human  being,  the  faculty 
of  believing  without  a  reason,  and  the 
faculty  of  hating  without  a  provocation. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary, 
that  a  mind  like  Mr.  Soutbey's,  a  mind 
richly  endowed  in  many  respects  by 
nature,  and  highly  cultivated  by  study, 
a  mind  which  has  exercised  consider- 
able influence  on  tho  most  enlightened 
generation  of  tho  most  enlightened 
people  that  ever  existed,  should  be 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning truth  from  falsehood.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact  Government  is  to 
Mr.  Southey  one  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
judges  of  a  theory,  of  a  public  mea- 
sure, of  a  religion  or  a  political  party, 
of  a  peace  or  a  war,  as  men  judge  of  a 
picture  or  a  statue,  by  the  effect  pro- 
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Hindostan,  with  its  vast  cities,  its 
gorgeous  pagodas,  its  infinite  swarms 
of  dnsky  population,  its  long-descended 
dynasties,  its  stately  etiquette,  excited 
fat  «  mind  so  capacious,  so  imagina- 
tive, and  so  susceptible,  the  most  in- 
tense interest.    The  peculiarities  of  the 
costume,  of  the  manners,  and  of  the 
laws,  the  very  mystery  which  hung 
over  the  language  and  origin  of  the 
people,  seised  his   imagination.     To 
pkad  under   the  ancient    arches    of 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  name  of  the 
English    people,  at   the   bar  of  the 
English  nobles,  for  great  nations  and 
kings  separated  from  him  by  half  the 
wend,  seemed  to  him  the  height   of 
human  glory.     Again,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  that  his  hostility  to 
the  French    Kevolution    principally 
arose  from  the  vexation  which  he  felt 
at  having  all  his  old  political  asso- 
ciations disturbed,  at  seeing  the  well 
known  landmarks  of  states  obliterated, 
sad  the  names  and  distinctions  with 
which  the  history  of  Europe  had  been 
filled  for  ages  at  once  swept  away.  He 
feH  like  an  antiquary  whose  shield  had 
bam  scoured,  or  a  connoisseur  who 
fosnd  Ins  Titian  retouched.   But,  how- 
ever he  came  by  an  opinion,  he  had 
bo  sooner  got  it  than  he  did  his  best 
10  make  out  a  legitimate  title  to  it 
His  reason,  like  a  spirit  in  the  service 
of  an  enchanter,  though  spell-bound, 
wss  still  mighty.      It   did  whatever 
work  his  passions  and  his  imagination 
aught  impose.     But  it  did  that  work, 
however  arduous,  with  marvellous  dex- 
terity and  vigour.    His  course  was  not 
determined  by  argument;  but  he  could 
defend  the  wildest  course  by  argu- 
nents  more  plausible  than  those  by 
which  common  mon  support  opinions 
which  they  have  adopted  after    the 
feQest  deliberation.  Reason  has  scarcely 
ever  displayed,  even  in  those  well  con- 
stituted minds  of  which  she  occupies 
the  throne,  so  much  power  and  energy 
u  in  the  lowest  offices  of  that  impe- 
rial servitude. 

How  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Southey 
reason  has  no  place  at  all,  as  either 
leader  or  follower,  as  either  sovereign 
or  slave.  He  does  not  seem  to  know 
what  an  argument  is.     He  never  uses 


ar^umeiiuj  himself.  He  never  troubles 
himself  to  answer  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents.  It  has  never  occurred  to 
him,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  some  better  account  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  arrived  at  his  opinions 
than  merely  that  it  is  his  will  and  plea- 
sure to  hold  them.  It  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  assertion  and  demonstration, 
that  a  rumour  does  not  always  prove  a 
fact,  that  a  single  fact,  when  proved,  is 
hardly  foundation  enough  for  a  theory, 
that  two  contradictory  propositions 
cannot  be  undeniable  truths,  that  to 
beg  the  question  is  not  the  way  to  settle 
it,  or  that  when  an  objection  is  raised, 
it  ought  to  be  met  with  something 
more  convincing  than  "  scoundrel"  and 
M  blockhead." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  read  the 
works  of  such  a  writer  for  political  in- 
struction. The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  from  any  system  promulgated 
by  him  is  that  it  may  be  splendid  and 
affecting,  that  it  may  suggest  sublime 
and  pleasing  images.  His  scheme  of 
philosophy  is  a  mere  day-dream,  s 
poetical  creation,  like  the  Domdaniel 
cavern,  the  Swerga,  or  Padalon  ;  and 
indeed  it  bears  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance to  those  gorgeous  visions. 
Like  them,  it  has  something  of  inven- 
tion, grandeur,  and  brilliancy.  But, 
like  them,  it  is  grotesque  and  extra- 
vagant, and  perpetually  violates  even 
that  conventional  probability  which 
is  essential  to  the  effect  of  works  of 
art. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey 
will  scarcely,  we  think,  deny  that  ms 
success  has  almost  always  borne  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  his  undertakings  have  required 
a  logical  head.  His  poems,  taken  in 
the  mass,  stand  far  higher  than  his 
prose  works.  His  official  Odes  indeed, 
among  which  the  Vision  of  Judgement 
must  bo  classed,  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
worse  than  Pye's  and  as  bad  as  Cib- 
ber's;  nor  do  wo  think  him  generally 
happy  in  short  pieces.  But  his  longer 
poems,  though  full  of  faults,  are  never- 
theless very  extraordinary  productions. 
We  doubt  greatly  whether  they  will  be 
read  fifty  years  hence;  but  that,  if  they 
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»re  read,  tin  y  "  .11  i.< 
no  doubt  whatever. 

But,  though  in  general  we  prefer 
Hr.  Southey's  poetry  to  his  prose,  we 
must  make  one  exception.  The  Life 
of  Nelson  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  delightful 
of  liis  works.  The  fact  is,  us  his  poems 
most  abundantly  prove,  that  he  is  by 
no  means  so  skilful  in  designing  as  in 
filling  up.  It  was  therefore  an  advan- 
tage to  him  to  be  furnished  with  an 
outline  of  characters  and  events,  and 
to  havo  no  other  task  to  perform  than 
llmt  of  touching  the  cold  sketch  into 
life.  Ho  writer,  perhaps,  ever  lived, 
whoso  talents  so  precisely  qualified 
him  to  write  the  hlotory  of  the  great 
naval  warrior.  There  were  do  fine 
riddles  of  the  human  heart  to  read,  no 
theories  to  propound,  no  hidden  causes 
to  dcvelope,  no  remote  consequences 
to  predict.  The  character  of  the  hero 
lay  on  the  surface.  The  exploits  were 
brilliant  and  picturesque.  The  neces- 
sity of  adhering  to  the  real  course  of 
events  saved  Mr.  Southey  from  those 
faults  which  deform  the  original  plan 
of  almost  every  one  of  his  poems,  and 


of  his  species.  The  History  of  tbf 
Peninsular  War  is  already  dead;  in- 
deed, the  second  volume  was  dead- 
bom.  The  glory  of  producing  an  im- 
perishable record  of  that  grunt  conllict 
serins  in  he  rosL-nvil  for  (.''■■!'  uifl  Napier. 
The  Book  of  the  Church  contain* 
soma  stories  very  prettily  told.  The 
rest  is  mere  rubbish.  The  adventure 
was  manifestly  one  which  could  be 
achieved  only  by  a  profound  thinker, 
and  one  in  which  even  a  profound 
thinker  might  have  failed,  unless  his 
passions  had  been  kept  under  strict 
control.  But  in  all  those  works  in 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  completely 
abandoned  narration,  and  has  under- 
taken to  argue  moral  and  political 
questions,  bis  failure  has  becu  com- 
plete and  ignominious.  On  such  oc- 
casions his  writings  are  rescued  from 
utter  contempt  and  derision  solely  by 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  Ent-li-h 
We  find,  wo  confess,  so  great  a  charm 
in  Mr.  Southey  "s  style  that,  even  when 
he  writes  nonsense,  we  generally  road 
it  with  pleasure,  except  indeed  when 
he  tries  to  bo  droll  A  more  insuffer- 
able jester  never  existed.  He  very 
-  -   ba  hat 
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Bat  this  if  not  all.    A  peculiar  aus- 
terity mark*  almost  all  Mr.  Southey's 
judgments  of  men  and  actions.    We 
are  far  from  blaming  him  for  fixing 
on  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  for 
applying  that  standard  to  every  case. 
Bat  rigour  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  discernment;  and  of  discernment 
Mr.  Southey  seems  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute.  His  mode  of  judging  is  monkish. 
It  it  exactly  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  stern  old  Benedictine,  who  had 
been  preserved  from  many  ordinary 
fraQtief  by  the  restraints  of  his  situa- 
tion.   No  man  out  of  a  cloister  ever 
wrote    about   love,  for   example,  so 
coldly  and  at  the  same  time  so  grossly. 
His  descriptions  of  it  are  just  what  we 
should  hear  from  a  recluse  who  knew 
the  passion  only  from  the  details  of 
the  confessional.  Almost  all  his  heroes 
make  lore  either  like  Seraphim  or  like 
|     catue.    He  seems  to  have  no  notion  of 
l      say  thing  between  the  Platonic  passion 
of  the  Glendoveer  who  gazes  with  rap- 
\      tire  on  his  mistress's  leprosy,  and  the 
brutal  appetite  of  Arvalan  and  Rode- 
rick.    In  Roderick,  indeed,  the  two 
characters  are  united.    He  is  first  all 
day,  and  then  all  spirit    He  goes 
forth  a  Tarquin,  and  comes  back  too 
ethereal  to  be  married.    The  only  love 
scene,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  in 
Madoc,  consists  of  the  delicate  atten- 
tions which  a  savage,  who  has  drunk 
too  much  of  the  Prince's  excellent 
netheglin,  offers  to  GoervyL    It  would 
be  the  labour  of  a  week  to  find,  in  all 
the  vast  mass  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetry, 
a  single  passage  indicating  any  sym- 
pathy with  those  feelings  which  have 
consecrated  the  shades  of  Yaucluse 
and  the  rocks  of  Meillerie. 

Indeed,  if  we  except  some  very 
pleasing  images  of  paternal  tenderness 
and  filial  duty,  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  soft  or  humane  in  Mr.  Southey's 
poetry.  What  theologians  call  the 
fpiritual  sins  are  his  cardinal  virtues, 
hatred,  pride,  and  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  vengeance.  These  passions  he  dis- 
faises  under  the  name  of  duties;  he 
purifies  them  from  the  alloy  of  vulgar 
interests;  he  ennobles  them  by  uniting 
them  with  energy,  fortitude,  and  a, 
severe  mnctity  of  mjuwer*;  and  he  J 


lol 

then  holds  them  up  to  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  This  is  the  spirit  ol 
Thalaba,  of  Ladurlad,  of  Adosinda,  of 
Roderick  after  his  conversion.  It  is 
the  spirit  which,  in  all  his  writings, 
Mr.  Southey  appears  to  affect  **  I  do 
well  to  be  angry,"  seems  to  be  the 
predominant  feeling  of  his  mind.  Al- 
most the  only  mark  of  charity  which 
he  vouchsafes  to  his  opponents  is  to 
pray  for  their  reformation;  and  this 
ho  does  in  terms  not  unlike  those  in 
which  we  can  imagine  a  Portuguese 
priest  interceding  with  Heaven  for  a 
Jew,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm 
after  a  relapse. 

We  have  always  heard,  and  fully 
believe,  that  Mr.  Southey  is  a  very 
amiable  and  humane  man  ;  nor  do  we 
intend  to  apply  to  him  personally  any 
of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on 
the  spirit  of  his  writings.  Such  ars 
the  caprices  of  human  nature.  Even 
Uncle  Toby  troubled  himself  very  little 
about  the  French  grenadiers  who  fell 
on  the  glacis  of  Namur.  And  Mr. 
Southey,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen, 
changes  his  nature  as  much  as  Captain 
Shandy,  when  he  girt  on  his  sword. 
The  only  opponents  to  whom  the  Lau- 
reate gives  quarter  are  those  in  whom 
he  finds  something  of  his  own  character 
reflected.  He  seems  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive antipathy  for  calm,  moderate 
men,  for  men  who  shun  extremes,  and 
who  render  reasons.  He  has  treated 
Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  for  example,  with 
infinitely  more  respect  than  he  has 
shown  to  Mr.  Hallam  or  to  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  ;  and  this  for  no  reason  that  we 
can  discover,  except  that  Mr.  Owen  is 
more  unreasonably  and  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong  than  any  speculator  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  Southey's  political  system  is 
just  what  we  might  expect  from  a  man 
who  regards  politics,  not  as  matter  of 
science,  but  as  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling.  All  his  schemes  of  govern- 
ment have  been  inconsistent  with  them* 
selves.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  repub- 
lican ;  yet,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface 
to  these  Colloquies,  he  was  even  then 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  Claims.  He  is 
now  a  violent  Ultra-Tory.  Ye^irttiVt 
he  maintains,   with   vehemence    *v 
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self  in  opposing.    He  has  p: 


proachlnn;  to  ferocity,  oil  the  sterner 
and  harsher  parts  of  the  Ultra-Tory 
theory  of  government,  the  baser  and 
dirtier  part  of  that  theory  disgusts 
him.  Exclusion,  persecution,  severe 
punishments  for  libellers  and  dema- 
gogues, proscriptions,  massacres,  civil 
war,  if  necessary,  rather  than  any  con- 
cession to  a  discontented  people  ;  these 
are  the  measures  which  he  seems  in- 
clined to  recommend.  A  severe  and 
gloomy  tyranny,  crushing  opposition, 
silencing  remonstrance,  drilling  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  unreasoning 
obedience,  has  in  it  something  of 
grandeur  which  delights  his  imagina- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  fine  in  the 
shabby  tricks  and  jobs  of  office;  and 
Mr.  Sou  the  v,  accordingly,  has  no  tole- 
ration for  them.  When  a  Jacobin,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  bis  system  led 
logically,  and  would  have  led  prac- 
tk\Jly,  to  the  removal  of  religious  dis- 
tinctions. He  now  commits  a  similar 
error.  Ha  renounces  the  abject  and 
paltry  part  of  the  creed  of  his  party, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  also  an 
essential  part  of  that  creed.  He  would 
tyranny   and  purity   together 


passed  from 
political  opinion  to  an- 
other, as  Satan  in  Milton  went  round 
the  globe,  contriving  constantly  to 
"ride  with  darkness.  Wherever  the 
thickest  shadow  of  the  night  may  at 
any  moment  chanco  to  fail,  there  is 
Mr.  Sonthey.  It  is  not  every  body 
who  could  have  so  dexterously  avoided 
blundering  on  the  daylight  in  the  course. 
hi'  .1  journey  to  the  antipodes. 

Mr.  Sonthey  hns  not  been  fortnnaW 
the   plan  of  any  of  his   fictitious 
rratiTCB.     But  ho  has  never    failed 
conspicuously  as   in  the  work  he- 
re ua;  except,  indeed,  in  the  wretched 
ision  of  Judgement.    In  November 
1 7,  it  seems  the  Laureate  was  sitting 
'cr   his   newspaper,  and   meditating 
about  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte.      An    elderly   person   of   verj 
dignified    aspect    makes   his   appear- 
ance, announces   himself  as   a  stran- 
ger  from  a  distant  country,  and  apo- 
logizes very   politely  for  cot  having 
provided  himself  with  letters  of  intro- 
Mr.   Sonthey   supposes   his 
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vigorous  and  splendid  youth  of  a  great 
people,  whose  veins  are  filled  with 
onr  blood,  whose  minds  are  nourished 
with  our  literature,  and  on  whom  i* 
entailed  the  rich  inheritance  of  our 
eraUsatkm,    our  freedom,    and   our 

But  we  most  return  to  Mr.  Southey's 
study  at  Keswick.  The  visiter  informs 
the  hospitable  poet  that  he  is  not  an 


has  learned  to  talk  modern  English. 
He  has  read  all  the  new  publication*, 
and  loves  a  jest  as  well  as  when  he 
jested  with  the  executioner,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  the  quality  of  his  wit 
has  materially  improved  in  Paradise. 
His  powers  of  reasoning,  too,  are  by 
no  means  in  as  great  vigour  as  when 
he  sate  on  the  woolsack ;  and  though  he 
boasts  that  he  is  "divested  of  all  those 


American  but  a  spirit  Mr.  Southcy,  ]  passions  which  cloud  the  intellects  and 
with  more  frankness  than  civility,  tells  warp  the  understandings  of  men,"  we 
him  that  he  is  a  very  queer  one.  The  |  think  him,  we  must  confess,  far  less 
stranger  holds  out  his  hand.  It  has  stoical  than  formerly.  As  to  revela- 
— m.__        ._«^  __*.  w^    tions,  he  tells  Mr.  Southey  at  the  out- 

set to  expect  none  from  him.     The 
Laureate  expresses  some  doubts,  which 
jores  the  spectre  to  tell  him  what  he  ift !  assuredly  will  not  raise  him  in  the 
and  why  he  comes.  The  ghost  turns  out>  opinion  of  our  modern  millennarians, 
lobe  6a*  Thomas  More.     The  traces  of  fie  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Apo 


right  nor  substance.  Mr. 
Souther  upon  this  becomes  mora  *e- 
rious;  hit  hair  stands  on  end ;  and  he  ad- 


calypse.  But  the  ghost  preserves  an 
impenetrable  silence.  As  far  as  we 
remember,  only  one  hint  about  the  em- 
ployment of  disembodied  spirits  escapes 
nim.  He  encourages  Mr.  Southey 
to  hope  that  there  is  a  Paradise  Press, 
at  which  all  the  valuable  publications 
of  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Colburn  are 
reprinted  as  regularly  as  at  Philadel- 

occasion,  hut  promises  tocul-iphia;   and  delicately  insinuates  that 

urate  the  new  acquaintance  which  he|  Thalaba  and  the  Curse  of  Kchama  are 
bat  formed,  and,  after  begging  that  his  among  the  number.    What  a  contrast 


martyrdom,  it  seems,  are  worn  in  the 
other  world,  as  stars  and  ribands  are 
worn  in  this.  Sir  Thomas  shows  the 
poet  a  red  streak  round  his  neck, 
brighter  than  a  ruby,  and  informs  him 
that  Cranmer  wears  a  suit  of  flames  in 
Paradise,  the  right  hand  glove,  we 
■appose,  of  peculiar  brilliancy. 
So*  Thomas  pays  but  a  short  visit 


visit  may  be 
Southey, 


kept  secret 
into  air. 


from  Mrs   does  this  absurd  fiction  present  to  those 

charming  narratives  which  Plato  and 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  Cicero  prefixed  to   their   dialogues! 

conversations   between    Mr.  Southey  i  What  cost  in  machinery,  yet  what  po- 


od the  spirit  about  trade,  currency,  verty  of  effect !  A  ghost  brought  in  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  periodical  lite-  say  what  any  man  might  have  said  ! 
nture,   female    nunneries,    butchers,  i  The  glorified  spirit  of  a  great  states- 


man and  philosopher  dawdling,  like  a 
bilious  old  nabob  at  a  watering  place, 
over  quarterly  reviews  and  novels, 
dropping  in  to  pay  long  calls,  making 
excursions  in  search  of  the  picturesque  I 
The  scene  of  St.  George  and  St.  Den- 
nis in  the  Pucclle  is  hardly  more  ridi- 
culous. We  know  what  Voltaire 
meant.  Nobody,  however,  can  suppose 
that  Mr.  Southey  means  to  make  game 
of  the  mysteries  of  a  higher  state  of 
existence.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  work 
before  us,  in  the  Vision  of  Judgement, 
and  in  some  of  his  other  pieces,  his 


naS,  book-stalls,  and  a  hundred  other 
fsbiects.  Mr.  Southey  very  hospi- 
tably takes  an  opportunity  to  escort 
the  ghost  round  the  lakes,  and  directs 
bis  attention  to  the  most  beautiful 
points  of  view.  Why  a  spirit  was  to 
be  evoked  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
over  such  matters  and  seeing  such 
sights,  why  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  a 
blue-stocking  from  London,  or  an 
American,  such  as  Mr.  Southey  at 
Irst  supposed  the  aerial  visiter  to  be, 
might  not  have  done  as  well,  we  are 
unable  to  conceive.     Sir  Thomas  tells  ( 

Mr.    8outhey   nothing    about   future  jmode  of  treating  the  most  solemn  sub- 
events,    and  indeed  absolutely  dw-jjects  differs  from  that  of  open  ttottoca 
claims  toe  gift  of  prescience.      He  only  as  the  extravagant  i*praMnW!ta* 
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of  sacred  persona  and  things  in  some 
(rrotcsqne  Italian  paintings  liillcr  iruin 
the  caricatures  which  Carlile  exposes 
in  the  front  of  his  shop.  We  interpret 
the  particular  act  hv  tho  general  cha- 
racter. What  in  the  window  of  a  con- 
victed blasphemer  we  call  blasphemous, 
we  call  only  absurd  and  ill  judged  in 

We  now  come  to  (he  conversations 
which  pass  hctween  Mr.  Southcy  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  rather  between 
two  Sou  tin.'  ys,  equally  eloquent,  equally 
angry,  equally  unreasonable, and  equally 
given  to  talking  about  what  they  do 
not  understand-"  Perhaps  wo  could 
not  select  a  better  instance  of  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  book  than 
the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Soulhey 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  manufacturing 
system.  There  is  nothing  which  he 
hates  10  bitterly.  It  is,  according  to 
bim,  a  system  more  tyrannical  than 
that  of  the  feudal  ages,  a  system  of 
actual  servitude,  a  system  which  de- 
stroys the  bodies  and  degrades  tht 
minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it 
He  expresses  b  hope  that  the  compel* 
tion  of  other  nations  may  drive  us  out 


duced  into  those  counties.  The  returns 
lor  the  years  ending  in  March  1825, 
and  in  March  18S9,  are  now  before  us. 
In  the  former  year  we  find  the  poor- 
rate  highest  in  Sussex,  about  twenty 
shillings  to  every  inhabitant.  Then 
come  Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Kent, 
and  Norfolk.  In  all  these  the  rate  is 
above  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  W« 
will  not  go  through  the  whole.  Even 
in  Westmoreland  and  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  the  rate  is  at  more 
than  eight  shillings.  In  Cumberland 
and  Monmouthshire,  the  most  for- 
tunate of  all  the  agricultural  districts, 
it  is  at  six  shillings.  But  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  as  low  as 
five  shillings  ;  and  when  we  come  to 
Lancashire,  we  find  it  at  four  shillings, 
one  fifth  of  what  it  is  iu  Sussex.  The 
returns  of  the  year  ending  in  March 
182B  are  a  little,  and  hot  a  little,  more 
unfavourable  to  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Lancashire,  even  in  thai 
season  of  distress,  required  a  smaller 
poor-rate  than  any  other  district,  and 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  poor- 
rate  raised  in   Sussex.     Cumberland 
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jrdinury  decree.    There   is   the-  best  j  profusost  In  than  vita.  Indicate  In  the 
reason  to  belie™  that  the  nmil  mat.  I?!!??.!?™  »^J*.W_"fiJ*™* 
tality  of  Manchester,  About  the  a 
of  the  last  century,  was  one  in  twenty- 
eight.     It  is  now  reckoned 


forty-five.  Id  Glasgow  and  Leeds  a 
similar  improvement  hag  taken  place. 
Nay,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those 
three  great  capitals  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  is  noir  considerably 
less  than  it  was,  fifty  years  ago,  Over 
England  and  Wales,  taktn  together, 
open  country  and  all  We  might  with 
tome  plausibility  maintain  that  tin; 
people  live  longer  because  Ihey  ore 
better  fed,  better  lodged,  better  clothed, 
and  better  attended  in  sickness,  and 
tbu  these  improvements  are  owing  to 
ihut  increase  of  national  wealth  which 
[he  manufacturing  system  bos    pro- 

Mnch  more  might  bo  said  on  this 
subject.  But  to  what  end?  It  is  not 
from  bills  of  mortality  and  statistical 
tables  that  Mr.  Southey  has  learned 
lis  political  creed.  Ho  cannot  stoop 
tn  Btndy  the  history  of  the-  system 
which  he  abuses,  to  strike  the  balanc 
between  the  good  and  evil  which 
his  produced,  to  compare  district  wit 
'l.'lrict,  or  peri" rati ijii  with  uviicrutioi 
We  will  give  his  own  reason  for  hi 
opinion,  the  only  reason  which  h 
fives  for  it,  in  his  own  words:  — 

"  We  remained  while  in  silence  looking 
it™  the  assemblage  of  dwellings  l™' — 

It'  .-■■.  »-.:J    111  tlic  ".I  "LI!;::,-  Ii:'n,|.  !.  f,f 

b«k,  Uieeffccta  of  manufacture*  and  o:  __.. . 
culture  may  be  seen  and  compared.  The 
nU  cott**e»  are  such  as  the  i«wt  and  the 
(aintar  equally  Mwlit  in  ln-liol.hiis.    !•-■-' 

•tantiallybuilt  of  the.  mliv..  ,t< will 

mortar,  dirtied  with  no  wTiLl.-   lime. 
their  Ion*  low  root*  coverwl  with  slab 
by  the  magio  of  « 

w >  music,  tbematei 

not  hare  adjusted  thbmwlvia  n 


""'ii'J: 


•tone-plan  ti  of 

mented  chlmra*       — 

adorned  than  those  which,  like  lilt 

crat  lhebnu«e«  nf  thf  PortugueM  ueasanir) 

•■!  '  ■-:  ii-.i:  !■  ■  <  !i:ii.,,,iv-ii,t:.H,,!i|.-ir[,..!.-. 

thenedgBOf  eliptlir.i  i>'ik-ii1i  tin.  .nPi  .«-,- 


kinds.    The  orna- 
.  .„..d   or  sqi-™    i™ 
thosewhich,  like  littl 


patch  of  flower  ground,  with 
hocks  in  front  <  the  garden  re- 
hires, and  the  orchard  with  it 
todils  and  inow-dropa  Che  mi 


sense  of  natural,  and  innocent,  and  healthful 
enjoyment.  The  new  cottages  of  the  manu- 
* — ' — sn  are  upon  the  manufacturing  pat* 
naked,  and  In  a  row. 
xi'ow  Is  Ih'asld  I,  'that  every  thing 
which  Is  connected  with  manufacture*  pre- 
sents snob  features  of  unqualified  deformity  f 
Prom  the  largest  of  Mammon's  temples 
down  to  the  poorest  hovel  in  which  his  ho- 
lotry  are  stalled,  these  edlaces  have  all  one 
character.  Time  will  not  mellow  them ; 
nature  will  neither  clothe  nor  conceal  t  hem  j 
and  Ihsv  will  remain  always  as  oHorairo  to 
to  the  mind.'" 

Here  is  wisdom.  Here  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  nations  are  to  be 
governed.  Rose-bushes  and  poor-rates, 
rather  than  steam-engines  and  inde- 
pendence. Mortality  and  cottages  with 
weather-stains,  rather  than  health  and 
long  life  with  edifice)  which  time 
cannot  mellow.  We  are  told,  that  our 
age  has  invented  atrocities  beyond  the 
imagination  of  our  fathers  ;  that  so- 
ciety has  been  brought  into  a  state 
compared  with  which  extermination 
would  bo  a  blessing  ;  and  all  because 
the  dwellings  of  cotton-spinners  are 
naked  and  rectangular.  Mr.  Southey 
has  found  out  a  way,  he  tells  us,  in 
which  the  effects  of  manufactures  and 

X culture  may  be  compared.  And 
t  is  this  way  ?  To  stand  on  a  hill, 
to  look  at  a  cottage  and  a  factory,  and 
to  see  which  is  the  prettier.  Does  Mr. 
Bonthey  think  that  the  body  of  the 
English  peasantry  live,  or  ever  lived, 
in  substantial  or  ornamented  cottages, 
with  box-hedges,  flower-gardens,  bee- 
hives,  and  orchards  ?  If  not,  what  is 
his  parallel  worth  ?  We  despise  those 
mock  philosophers,  who  think  that 
they  serve  the  cause  of  science  by  de- 
preciating literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
But  if  any  thing  could  excuse  their 
narrowness  of  mind,  it  would  be  such 
a  book  as  this.  It  is  not  strange  that, 
when  one  enthusiast  makes  the  pic- 
turesque the  tost  of  political  good, 
mother  should  feel  inclined  to  pro- 
scribe altogether  the  pleasures  of  taste 
~id  imagination. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Sonthey  reasons 
about  matters  with  which  he  thinks  him- 
self perfectly  conversant.  We  cannot, 
Therefore,  be  surprised  to  fl.u.4  ton*  W 


toe 
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commits  extraordinary  blunders  wben 
he  writes  on  points  of  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  ignorant. 
Ho  confesses  that  he  is  not  vcrsei:  in 
political  economy,  and  lint  he  has 
neither  liking  nor  aptitude  for  it  j 
and  ho  then  proceeds  to  read  the  pub- 
lic s  lecture  concerning  it  which  fully 
bears  ont  his  confession. 

"All  wealth,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  "in  former  times  was  tangible. 
It  consisted  in  laud,  money, or  chattels, 
which  were  cither  of  real  or  conven- 
tional valoc." 

Monlesinos,  as  Mr.  Southcy  some- 
wott  affectedly  calls  himself,  answers 

"  Jewels,  for  example,  and  pictures, 
as  in  Holland,  where  indeed  at  one 
time  tulip  bulbs  answered  the  same 
purpose." 

''  That  babble,"  says  Sir  Thomas, 
"  was  one  of  those  contagions  insa- 
nities to  which  communities  arc  sub- 
ject. All  wealth  was  real,  1:11  the 
extent  of  commerce  rendered  a  paper 
currency  necessary  ;  which  differed 
from  precious,  stones  and  pictures  in 
this  important  point,  that  there 


But    Mr.  Sonthcy't 


sr.il!. 


'All   - 


igiblo  and  real  till  paper  c 
was  introduced™  Now,  was  there  ever, 
since  men  emerged  from  a  stale  of 
utter  barbarism,  an  age  in  which  there 
wore  no  debts  T  Is  not  a  debt,  while 
(he  solvency  of  the  debtor  is  undoubted, 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  the  wealth 
of  <be  creditor  ?  Yet  is  it  tangible 
end  real  wealth  ?  Does  it  cease  to  bo 
wealth,  because  there  is  the  security  of 
a  written  acknowledgment  for  it  1 
And  what  else  is  paper  currency  ? 
Did  Mr.  Southey  ever  read  a  bank- 
note ?  If  he  did,  he  would  see  that  it 
is  a  written  acknowledgment  of  a  debt, 
and  a  promise  to  pay  that  debt  The 
promise  may  be  violated  :  the  debt 
may  remain  unpaid  :  those  to  whom 
it  was  duo  may  suffer  :  but  this  is  a 
risk  not  confined  to  cases  of  \»\\-  r 
currency ;  it  is  a  risk  inseparable  (MM 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  i-reditor. 
Every  man  who  sells  goods  for  any 
thing  but  ready  money  runs  tho  risk 
of  linding  that  what  he  considered  as 
part  of  his  wealth  one  day  is  nothing  at 
all  the  next  day.  Mr.  Southcy  refer* 
of   Holland. 
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be  the  injury  produced  by  a  single 
failure.  The  laws  of  all  nations  sanc- 
tion, in  certain  cases,  the  transfer  of 
rights  not  jet  reduced  into  possession. 
Mr.  Soother  would  scarcely  wish,  we 
should  think,  that  all  indorsements  of 
bills  and  notes  should  be  declared  in- 
valid. Yet  eren  if  this  were  done,  the 
transfer  of  claims  would  imperceptibly 
take  place,  to  a  very  great  extent 
When  the  baker  trusts  the  butcher,  for 
example,  he  is  in  fact,  though  not  in 
form,  trusting  the  butcher's  customers. 
A  man  who  owes  large  bills  to  trades- 
men, and  fails  to  pay  them,  almost 
always  produces  distress  through  a 
rery  wide  circle  of  people  with  whom 
be  never  dealt. 

In  short,  what  Mr.  Southey  takes  for 
a  difference  in  kind  is  only  a  difference 
of  form  and  degree.  In  every  society 
men  hare  claims  on  the  property  of 
others.  In  every  society  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  debtors  may  not 
be  able  to  fulfil  their  obligations.  In 
every  society,  therefore,  there  is  wealth 
which  is  not  tangible,  and  whieh  may 
become  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Mr.  Southey  then  proceeds  to  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  national  debt,  which 
he  considers  in  a  new  and  most  conso- 
latory light,  as  a  clear  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  country. 

"You  can  understand,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  "that  it  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  national  wealth." 

u  So  large  a  part,"  answers  Monte- 
since,  "that  the  interest  amounted, 
during  the  prosperous  times  of  agricul- 
ture, to  as  much  as  the  rental  of  all 
the  land  in  Great  Britain;  and  at  pre- 
sent to  the  rental  of  all  lands,  all 
houses,  and  all  other  fixed  property 
put  together." 

The  Ghost  and  Laureate  agree  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should 
be  so  secure  and  advantageous  a  de- 
posit for  wealth  as  the  rands  afford.  Sir 
Thomas  then  proceeds :  — 

u  Another  and  far  more  momentous 
benefit  must  not  be  overlooked ;  the 
expenditure  of  an  annual  interest, 
equalling,  as  you  have  stated,  the  pre- 
sent rental  of  all  fixed  property." 


industry  in  the  kingdom,  and  feeds 
half  the  mouths.  Take,  indeed,  the 
weight  of  the  national  debt  from  this 
great  and  complicated  social  machine, 
and  the  wheels  must  stop." 

From  this  passage  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Southey 
supposes  the  dividends  to  be  a  free  gift 
periodically  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
the  landholders,  as  quails  and  manna 
were  sent  to  the  Israelites  ;  were  it  not 
that  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  the  following 
question  and  answer,  to  give  the  public 
some  information  which,  we  believe, 
was  very  little  needed. 

"  Whence  comes  the  interest  ? "  says 
Sir  Thomas. 

M  It  is  raised,"  answers  Montemnoe, 
"  by  taxation." 

Now,  has  Mr.  Southey  ever  consi- 
dered what  would  be  done  with  this 
sum  if  it  were  not  paid  as  interest  to 
the  national  creditor?  If  he  would 
think  over  this  matter  for  a  short  time, 
we  suspect  that  the  "momentous  bene- 
fit" of  which  he  talks  would  appear  to 
him  to  shrink  strangely  in  amount.  A 
randholder,  we  will  suppose,  spends 
dividends  amounting  to  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  and  his  ten  nearest 
neighbours  pay  fifty  pounds  each  to  the 
tax-gatherer,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.  If  the  debt  were  wiped  out,  a 
measure,  be  it  understood,  which  we  by 
no  means  recommend,  the  randholder 
would  cease  to  spend  his  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  He  would  no  longer 
give  employment  to  industry,  or  put 
food  into  the  mouths  of  labourers. 
This  Mr.  Southey  thinks  a  fearful  evil. 
But  is  there  no  mitigating  circum- 
stance ?  Each  of  the  ten  neighbours 
of  our  randholder  has  fifty  pounds  a 
year  more  than  formerly.  Each  of 
them  will,  as  it  seems  to  our  feeble  un- 
derstandings, employ  more  industry 
and  feed  more  mouths  than  formerly. 
The  sum  is  exactly  the  same.  It  is  in 
different  hands.  But  on  what  grounds 
does  Mr.  Southey  call  upon  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  spend  it  less  liberally  or  less  judi- 
ciously ?    He  seems  to  think  that  no- 


u  That  expenditure/'  quoth  Monte- 1  body  but  A  randholder  can  em$Vyj  tab 
jfeo*  "gire8  employment  to  half  the  j  poor  ;  that,  if  a  tax  is  T*nntteA,ta** 
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who  formerly  U6cd  to  pay  it  proceed 
immediately  10  dig  hnles  in  [be  earth, 
and  to  bury  the  sura  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  accustomed  to  take  ; 
that  no  money  can  set  industry  in  mo- 
tion till  such  money  has  been  taken  by 
the  tax-gatherer  out  of  one  man's 
pocket  and  put  into  another  man's 
pocket.  Wo  really  wish  that  Mr. 
Southcy  would  try  to  prove  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of 
his  whole  theory  of  finance:  for  wo 
think  it  right  to  hint  to  him  that  our 
hard-hearted  and  unimaginative  fe- 
neration will  expect  some  more  satis- 
factory reason  than  the  only  one  with 
which  he  has  yet  favoured  it,  namely, 
■  similitude  touching  evaporation  and 

Both  the  theory  and  the  illustration, 
indeed,  arc  old  friends  of  ours.  In 
every  season  of  distress  which  wo  can 
remember,  Mr.  Sonthey  has  been  pro- 
claiming that  it  is  not  from  economy, 
hut  from  increased  taxation,  that  the 
country  must  expect  relief;  and  he 
still,  we  find,  places  tho  undonbting 
(aith  of  a  political  Diafoirus,  in  his 
"  Bssalgnare,  repur*sre,  et  recljntcriiare." 


which  Mr.  Soutbey  can  possibly  mufc> 
tain  that  a  government  cannot  be  too 
rich,  hut  that  a  people  may  be  too  rich. 
must  he  this,  that  governments  are  men 
likely  to  spend  their  money  on  good 
objects  than  private  individuals. 

But  what  is  useful  expenditure?  "  A 
liberal  expenditure  in  national  works," 
stiys  Mr.  Southey,  "  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  for  promoting  national  pros- 
perity." What  does  he  mean  by  na- 
tional prosperity  ?  Docs  he  mean  the 
wealth  of  the  slate  ?  If  so,  his  reason- 
ing runs  thus :  The  more  wealth  a  state 
has  the  better;  fur  the  more  wealth  ■ 
Mate  has  the  more  wealth  it  will  have. 
This  is  surely  something  like  that  fat- 
lacy,  which  is  ungallantty  termed  a 
lady's  reason.  If  by  national  prosperity 
he  means  the  wealth  of  the  people,  of 
how  gross  a  contradiction  is  Mr.  Soulhey 
guilty.  A  people,  he  tells  us,  may  be 
too  rich :  a  government  cannot :  for  a 
government  can  employ  its  riches  in 
making  tho  people  richer.  The  wealth 
of  the  people  is  to  be  taken  from  them, 
because  they  hare  too  much,  and  laid 
oat  in  works,  which  will  yield  them 


Wen 


i  toss  to  determine 
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„     _*»    Vtttoueftd, 

iiidviWnsds  who  role  the  country  richer? 
If  it  m  uer-lcaa,  are  they  poorer?  Apub- 
Bc  man  maj  be  solicitous  for  his  credit. 
But  ■■  not  he  likely  to  gain  more  credit 

by  mn  usclcsa  display  of  ostentuti.  u 
■iriiierture  in  a  great  town  than  by  tin 
but  road  or  the  best  canal  in  some  re- 
mote province?  lite  fame  of  public 
works  is  ■  much  leas  certain  (est  oftl,  :, 
utility  than  the  amonnt  of  toll  collected 
at  them.  In  a  corrupt  age,  there  hit! 
be  direct  embezzlement.  In  the  pm.-i.Ht 
age,  then  will  be  abundance  of  jobbing. 
Never  were  the  statesmen  of  any  country 
innro  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and 
more  spotless  in  pecuniary  transactions, 
than  those  who  haTe  of  late  governed 
England.  Yet  we  bare  only  to  look  ac 
the  buildings  recently  erected  in  Lon- 
don for  a  proof  of  our  role.  In  a  bud 
age,  the  fate  of  the  public  is  to  !«■ 
robbed  outright.  Iu  a  good  age,  it  b 
merely  to  have  the  dearest  and  ih- 
wont  of  every  thing. 

Braidings  for  state  purposes  the  si 
moat  erect.  And  here  we  think  that, 
in  general,  the  state  ought  to  stop.  We 
firmly  believe  that  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  subscribed  by  individuals 
for  rail-roads  Or  canals  would  product 


•erne  purpose.  There  are 
saws  about  the  master's  eye  and  about 
every  body's  business,  in  which  we 
place  very  great  faith. 

There  is,  we  have  said,  no  consis- 
tency in  Mr,  Son  they '«  political  system. 
But  if  there  be  in  his  political  syst  . 
any  leading  principle,  any  one  error 
which  diverges  more  widely  and  va- 
riously than  any  other,  it  is  that  of 
which  his  theory  about  national  wo.  . 
is  a  ramification.  He  conceives  thai 
the  business  of  the  magistrate  in,  not 
merely  to  see  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  people  are  secure  from  n  - 
tack,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  a  jack-ol- 
■U -trades,  architect,  engineer,  school- 
master, merchant,  theologian,  a  Lady 
Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  fry 
In  every  house,  spying,  eaves-droppi  n  t 


stand  it  rightly,  that  no  man  can  do 
any  thing  so  well  for  himself  as  his 

rulers,  be  they  who  they  may,  can  do 
it  for  him,  and  that  a  government  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion, in  proportion  as  it  interferes  mors 
and  more  with  the  habits  and  notions 
of  individuals. 

Bo  seems  to  be  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  government  to 
relieve  all  the  distresses  under  which 
the  lower  orders  labour.  Nay,  be  con- 
siders doubt  on  this  subject  as  impious. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  bis 
argument  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  per- 
fect jewel  of  logic 

" '  Many  thousands  in  your  metropolis,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  More, '  rue  every  morning 
without  knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist 
during  the  day;  as  many  of  them,  whom 
they  are  to  lay  their  beads  at  night.  All 
men,  even  the  vicious  themselves,  know 
that  wtekeunam  leads  to  misery:  but  many, 
even  among  the  good  and  the  wise,  have  yet 
to  lam  that  misery  Is  almost  aa  often  the 

"'There  are  many,'  says  Monies!  nos.'  who 
know  this,  but  belie™  that  it  in  not  in  lli« 
power  of  human  institutions  to  prevent  this 
misery.  They  see  the  effect,  but  regard  the 
causes  as  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 

H'Ai  surely  as  God  Is 


mind,  i 


replies  Sir 

sary  eviL     Por,  by  the  religious 
ikneeB,  and  pain,  and  death,  are  not 
iu  us  siuiuatea  evils.'  ■ 

Now  if  sickness,  pain,  and  death,  are 
not  evils,  we  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  an  evil  that  thousands  should 
rise  without  knowing  how  they  are  to 
subsist.  The  only  evil  of  hunger  is  that 
it  produces  first  pain,  then  sickness, 
and  finally  death.  If  it  did  not  pro- 
duce these,  it  would  bo  no  calamity. 

We  will  in-oposc  a  very  plain  dilemma  : 
either  physical  pain  is  no  evil,  or  it  is 
not  nil  evil  If  it  is  an  evil,  then  there 
is  necessary  evil  in  the  universe :  if  it  is 
not,  why  should  the  poor  be  delivered 
from  it? 

Mr.  Southcy  entertains  as  exag- 
gerated a  notion  of  the  wisdom  of  go- 
vernments as  of  their  power.  He  speaks 
with  the  greatest  disgust  of  the  respect 
now  paid  to  public  opinion.  That 
opinion  is,  according  to  him,  to  be  dis- 
trusted and  dreaded  \  its  usurpation 
ought  to  be  vigorous! j  leauftei ,  mA 
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be  said  to  bo  the  baste  of  goTCnuna.nl. 
in  which  religion  ii  cot  also  the  basis 
of  tho  practices  of  eating,  drinking,  and 
lighting  fires  in  cold  weather.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  certain  than  that  go- 
vernment has  existed,  has  received  some 
obedience,  and  has  given  soma  protec- 
tion, in  times  in  which  it  derived  no 
support  from  religion,  in  times  in  which 
there  was  do  religion  that  influenced 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  It  was 
not  from  dread  of  Tartarus,  or  from 
belief  in  the  Elysian  fields,  that  an 
Athenian  wished  to  have  some  institu- 
tions which  might  keep  Orestes  from 
filching  his  cloak,  or  Midias  from  break- 
ing his  head.  "  It  is  from  religion," 
says  Mr.  Sonthey,  "that  power  derives 
its  authority,  and  laws  their  efficacy." 
From  what  religion  does  our  power 
over  the  Hindoos  derive  its  authority, 
or  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  we  hang 
Brahmins  its  efficacy  ?  For  thousands 
of  years  civil  government  has  existed 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world,  in 
ages  of  priestcraft,  in  ages  of  fanaticism, 
in  ages  of  Epicurean  indifference,  in 
ages  of  enlightened  piety.  However 
pure  or  impure  the  faith  of  the  people 
light  be,  whether  they  adored  a  benc- 
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the  practice  of  yielding  to  it  is  likely  to 
ruin  the  country.  To  maintain  police 
It,  according  lo  Mm,  only  one  of  the 
ends  of  government.  The  duties  of  a 
ruler  are  patriarchal  and  paternal.  Ho 
ought  W  consider  tho  moral  discipline 
of  the  people  as  his  first  object,  to  esta- 
blish a  religion,  to  train  the  whole  com- 
munity in  lhat  religion,  and  to  consider 
all  dissenters  as  his  own  enemies. 
"•  Nothing,'  sm  Sir  Thomas,  'is  more 

certain,  (inn  ll.;ii  n-li  ;■■  n  ■■  ■       -  '■"■   ■■'  " 

wludi  civil  irovemmeiit  rests;  tlist  from 
rel  --I™  ii.jwcr  derives  its  authority,  laws 
Uu-.r  .Tti.M.v.  ami  I.  .!.!■  llieir  seal  and  sanc- 
lion :  and  if  is  necessary  that  this  religion 
he  established  u  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  Tor  the  welfare  of  the  people,  who 
would  ..tn.-TviiH!  be  moved  to  and  fro  with 
tvi'rv  wiml  of  doctrine.  A  state  is  secure 
j,j  |  i.  ;„,[■( i-.'ii  ns  th''  i  ■  ■i|'1'-  iiri'  >ii  '■  '--'l  '■■ 
U*  ii:-titntions :  it  ia,  therefore,  tho  first 
■ml  |>l.iinf*t  nil"  uf  fiiilllti  ji..liry.  Hint  llio 
|).-ii|...-  Li  Irani. 'J  !■;■  in  r  u.-  \-.\\  lli.y  ■lni'n.1 
go.  The  state  U.,t  urtl.-.t-  iliv  i.rtrsivs 
ft!  owe  destruction:  and  tney  who  train 
!!■..  n,  in.iiii  i.T1'  ■  r  iviiv  nn-  LH..1.I  iiiiiim  1;  it. 

■■ '  All  ot  winch,'  mmt*  M  on  leaf  litis, '  are 
invert  lieloas  denied  i.y  .«n  ^;f«'°r» '■'' H'" 
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and  be  attached  to  the  established  go- 
vernment. A  religion  may  be  false. 
A  government  nuyoe  oppressive.  And 
whatever  support  gOTernment  gives  to 
false  religions,  or  religion  to  oppressive 
governments,  we  consider  as  a  clear 
eviL 

Hie  mnim,  that  governments  ought 
to  train  the  people  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  go,  sounds  welL  But  is 
there  any  reason  for  believing  that  a 
government  is  more  likely  to  lead  the 
people  in  the  right  way  than  the  people 
to  fall  into  the  right  way  of  themselves? 
Have  there  not  been  governments  which 
were  blind  leaders  of  die  blind?  Are 
there  not  still  such  governments?  Can 
it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  movement  of  political  and  religious 
truth  is  rather  downwards  from  the  go- 
vernment to  the  people  than  upwards 
from  the  people  to  the  government? 
Tnete  are  questions  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  have  clearly  resolved.  Mr. 
Southey  declaims  against  public  opi- 
nion, which  is  now,  he  tells  us,  usurping 
supreme  power.  Formerly,  according 
to  him,  the  laws  governed;  now  public 
opinion  governs.  What  are  laws  but 
expressions  of  the  opinion  of  some  class 
which  has  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
community?  By  what  was  the  world 
ever  governed  but  by  the  opinion  of 
some  person  or  persons?  By  what  else 
can  it  ever  be  governed?  What  are  all 
systems,  religious,  political,  or  scientific, 
but  opinions  resting  on  evidence  more 
or  less  satisfactory?  The  question  is 
not  between  human  opinion  and  some 
higher  and  more  certain  mode  of  ar- 
riving at  truth,  but  between  opinion 
and  opinion,  between  the  opinions  of 
one  man  and  another,  or  of  one  class 
and  another,  or  of  one  generation  and 
another.  Public  opinion  is  not  infal- 
lible ;  but  can  Mr.  Southey  construct 
any  institutions  which  shall  secure  to 
us  the  guidance  of  an  infallible  opi- 
nion? Can  Mr.  Southey  select  any 
family,  any  profession,  any  class,  in 
short,  distinguished  by  any  plain  badge 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  whose 
opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  just  than 
this  much  abused  public  opinion? 
Would  he  choose  the  peers,  for  ex- 
ample?   Or  the  two  hundred  tallest  j 


men  in  the  country?  Or  the  poor 
Knights  of  Windsor?  Or  children  who 
are  born  with  cauls?  Or  the  seventh 
sons  of  seventh  sons?  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  would  recommend  popular 
election  ;  for  that  is  merely  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion.  And  to  say  that 
society  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best,  though 
true,  is  useless.  Whose  opinion  is  to 
decide  who  are  the  wisest  and  best  ? 

Mr.  Southey  and  many  other  re- 
spectable people  seem  to  think  that, 
when  they  have  once  proved  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  the  people  to 
be  a  most  important  object,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  it  is  an  object  which  the 
government  ought  to  pursue.  They 
forget  that  we  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  the  goodness  of  the  end,  but 
also  the  fitness  of  the  means.  Neither 
in  the  natural  nor  in  the  political  body 
have  all  members  the  same  office. 
There  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
saying  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
community  may  be  quite  competent  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
rest,  yet  quite  unfit  to  direct  our  opi- 
nions, or  to  superintend  our  private 
habits. 

So  strong  is  the  interest  of  a  ruler  to 
protect  his  subjects  against  all  depre- 
dations and  outrages  except  his  own, 
so  clear  and  simple  are  the  means  by 
which  this  end  is  to  be  effected,  that 
men  are  probably  better  off  under  the 
worst  governments  in  the  world  than 
they  would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Even  when  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates has  been  left  to  chance,  as  in  the 
Italian  Republics,  things  have  gone  on 
far  better  than  if  there  had  been  no 
magistrates  at  all,  and  if  every  man  had 
done  what  seemed  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  opinions  of  the  magistrate 
on  speculative  questions  are  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  those  of  any  othei 
man.  None  of  the  modes  by  which  a 
magistrate  is  appointed,  popular  elec- 
tion, the  accident  of  the  lot,  or  the 
accident  of  birth,  affords,  as  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  much  security  for  his 
being  wiser  than  any  of  his  neighbours. 
The  chance  of  his  being  wiser  \ta&  & 
his  neighbours  together  Vi  still  «m*\l«u 
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Muw  we  cannot  understand  how  it  can 
be  laid  down  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  right  of  one  class  to  direct  the  opi- 
nion* of  another,  unlets  it  can  be 
f  roved  that  the  former  class  is  more 
kcly  to  form  just  opinions  than  the 

IlUtlT, 

Tlio  duties  of  government  would  be, 
as  Sir.  Southey  Bay*  that  they  are,  pa- 
ternal, if  a  government  were  necessa- 
rily as  much  superior  in  wisdom  to  a 
people  as  the  must  foolish  father,  for  a 
time,  is  to  the  most  intelligent  child, 
and  if  a  government  loved  a  pcoplis  :is 
lathers  generally  love  their  children. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
government  will  have  either  the  pater- 
nal warmth  of  affection  or  (he  paternal 
superiority  of  intellect.  Mr.  Southoy 
might  as  well  say  that  the  duties  of  the 
shoemaker  are  paternal,  and  that  it  is 
an  usurpation  in  any  man  not  of  the 
craft  to  say  that  his  shoes  arc  bad  and 
to  insist  on  having  better.  The  divi- 
sion of  labour  would  be  no  blessing,  if 
those  by  whom  a  thing  is  done  were  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  done.  The  shoemaker, 
in  the  Relapse,  tells  Lord  Foppington 
that  his  lordship  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  his  shoe  pinches.  "  It  docs 
not  pinch ;  it  cannot  pinch ;  I  know 
my  business ;  and  I  never  made  a 
better  shoe."  This  in  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Southey  would  have 


:  be.      Met) 


are  roast  likely  to  form  just  opinions 
when  they  have  no  other  wish  than  to 
know  the  truth,  and  are  exempt  from 
all  influence,  either  of  hope  or  fur. 
Government,  as  government,  can  bring 
nothing  bat  the  influence  of  hopes  and 
.■_ars  to  support  its  doctrines.  It  carries 
on  controversy,  not  with  reasons,  but 
with  threats  and  bribes.  If  it  employs 
reasons,  it  does  io,  not  in  virtue  of  any 
powers  which  belong  to  it  as  a  govern- 
ment. Thus,  instead  of  ft  contest  be- 
tween argument  and  argument,  wo 
have  a  contest  between  argument  and 
force.  Instead  of  a  contest  in  which 
truth,  from  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  humnn  mind,  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  falsehood,  we  have  a  con- 
test in  which  truth  can  be  victorious 
only  hy  accident. 

And  what,  after  nil,  is  the  security 
which  this  training  gives  to  govern- 
ments? Mr.Southcy  would  searcclypro- 
posc  that  discussion  should  be  more  ef- 
fectually shackled,  that  public  opinion 
should  be  more  strictly  disciplined  into 
conformity  with  established  institutions, 
than  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Yetwc  know 
that  the  restraints  which  exist  in  Spain 
and  Italy  have  not  prevented  atheism 
from  spreading  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  especially  among  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  minister  at  the 
altars  of  God.    All  our  readers  know 
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powerful  ecclesiastical  tribunals?  for  a 
more  zealous  king  ?  for  a  more  active 
primate?    Would  he  wish  to  see  a 
more  complete  monopoly  of  public  in- 
struction   gran    to   the    Established 
Church?    Could  any  government  do 
more  to  tram  the  people  in  the  way  in 
which  he  would  have  them  go  ?    And 
in  what  did  all  this  training  end?  The 
Report  of  me  state  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  delivered  by  Land  to  his 
master  at  the  close  of  1639,  represents 
the  Church  of  England  as  in  the  highest 
and  most  palmy  state.    80  effectually 
had  the  government  pursued  that  policy 
whack  Mr.  Soutbey  wishes  to  see  re- 
vived that  there  was  scarcely  the  least 
appearance  of  dissent    Most  of  the 
bishops  stated  that  all  was  well  among 
their  flocks.    Seven  or  eight  persons 
m  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  had 
seemed  refractory  to  the  chuich,  but 
bad  made  ample  submission.    In  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  all  whom  there  bad 
been  reason  to  suspect  had  made  pro- 
fcsriea  of  conformity,  and  appeared  to 
observe  it  strictly.  •  It  is  confessed  that 
there  was  a  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
•os*  of  the  vulgar  in  Suffolk  to  take 
the  sacrament  at  the  rails  in  the  chan- 
cel  This  was  the  only  open  instance 
rf  non-conformity  which  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Land  could  detect  in  all  the 
dioceses  of  his  twenty-one  suffragans, 
on  the  very  eve  of  a  revolution  in 
which  primate,  and  church,  and  mo- 
Btfeh,  and  monarchy  were  to  perish 
together. 

At  which  time  would  Mr.  Southey 
pronounce  the  constitution  more  secure : 
in  1639,  when  Laud  presented   this 
Beport  to  Charles  ;   or  now,   when 
thousands  of  meetings  openly  collect 
Bullions  of  dissenters,  when  designs 
against  the  tithes  are  openly  avowed, 
when  books  attacking  not   only  the 
Establishment,  but  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity,  are  openly  sold  in  the 
streets?    The  signs  of  discontent,  he 
tells  us,  are  stronger  in  England  now 
than  in  Prance  when  the  States-Gene- 
ral met :  and  hence  he  would  have  us 
infer  that  a  revolution  like  that  of 
France  may  be  at  hand.    Does  he  not 
know  that  the  danger  of  states  is  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  what  breaks  out  of^ 


the  public  mind,  but  by  what  stays  in 
it?  Can  he  conceive  any  thing  more 
terrible  than  the  situation  of  a  govern- 
ment which  rules  without  apprehension 
over  a  people  of  hypocrites,  which  is 
flattered  by  the  press  and  cursed  in  the 
inner  chambers,  which  exults  in  the 
attachment  and  obedience  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  knows  not  that  those  subjects 
are  leagued  against  it  in  a  free-masonry 
of  hatred,  the  sign  of  which  is  every 
day  conveyed  in  the  glance  of  ten 
thousand  eyes,  the  pressure  of  ten 
thousand  hands,  and  the  tone  of  ten 
thousand  voices?  Profound  and  in- 
genious policy  !  Instead  of  curing  the 
disease,  to  remove  those  symptoms  by 
which  alone  its  nature  can  be  known ! 
To  leave  the  serpent  his  deadly  sting, 
and  deprive  him  only  of  his  warning 
rattle! 

When  the  people  whom  Charles  had 
so  assiduously  trained  in  the  good  way 
had  rewarded  his  paternal  care  by 
cutting  off  his  head,  a  new  kind  of 
training  came  into  fashion.  Another 
government  arose  which,  like  the  for- 
mer, considered  religion  as  its  surest 
basis,  and  the  religious  discipline  of  the 
people  as  its  first  duty.  Sanguinary 
laws  were  enacted  against  libertinism  $ 
profane  pictures  were  burned ;  drapery 
was  put  on  indecorous  statues;  the 
theatres  were  shut  up ;  fast-days  were 
numerous ;  and  the  Parliament  re- 
solved that  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  public  employment, 
unless  the  House  should  be  first  satis- 
fied of  his  vital  godliness.  We  know 
what  was  the  end  of  this  training.  We 
know  that  it  ended  in  impiety,  in  filthy 
and  heartless  sensuality,  in  the  disso- 
lution of  all  ties  of  honour  and  mo- 
rality. We  know  that  at  this  very  day 
scriptural  phrases,  scriptural  names, 
perhaps  some  scriptural  doctrines,  ex- 
cite disgust  and  ridicule,  solely  because 
they  are  associated  with  the  austerity 
of  that  period. 

Thus  has  the  experiment  of  training 
the  people  in  established  forms  of  reli- 
gion been  twice  tried  in  England  on  a 
large  scale,  once  by  Charles  and  Laud, 
and  once  by  the  Puritans.  The  High 
Tories  of  our  time  still  entertain  m&nj 
of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  CfcaxVt\ 
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:  ion  to  infidelity.  In  mother  passago, 
however,  ho  observes  with  some  truth, 
though  too  sweepingly,  that  "any  de- 
gree of  intolerance  short  of  that  fall  ex- 
tent which  the  Papal  Church  exercise* 
where  it  has  the  power,  acts  upon  litm 
opinion*  which  it  is  intended  lo  sap- 
press,  like  praning  npon  vigorous, 
plantij  they  grow  tho  stronger  for  it.*" 
These  two  passages,  put  together,  woulsl 
lead  us  to  tlio  conclusion  that,  in  Mr. 
Southey"s  opinion,  tha  utmost  severi^ 
ever  employed  by  the  Konian  Catholic 
Church  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power 
ought  to  be  employed  against  unbe- 
lievers iu  England;  in  plain  word*, 
that  Corlile  and  his  shopmen  ought  to 
be  burned  in  Smittificld,  and  that  every 
perron  who,  when  called  upon,  should 
decline  to  make  a  solemn  profession  of 
Christianity  ought  to  suffer  the  same 
fate.  Wo  do  not,  however,  believe  thai 
Mr.  Sonthey  would  recommend  such  a 
coarse,  though  his  language  would,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  logic,  justify 
as  in  supposing  this  to  be  his  meaning-. 
His  opinions  form  no   system  at  all. 


and  Laud,  though  in  a  mitigated  form  ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  tho  heirs 
of  the  Puritans  ore  still  amongst  us. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  each  of  these 
parties  should  remember  how  little  ad- 
vantage or  honour  it  formerly  derived 
from  the  closest  alliance  with  power, 
that  it  fell  by  the  support  of  rulers  and 
rose  by  their  opposition,  that  of  the 
two  systems  that  in  which  the  people 
were  at  any  lime  drilled  was  olwnvs  at 
that  time  the  unpopular  system,  that 
the  training  of  tho  High  Church  ended 
in  the  reign  of  the  Puritans,  and  that 
the  training  of  the  Puritans  ended  in 
the  reign  of  the  harlots. 

This  was  quite  natural  Nothing  is 
so  galling  to  a  people  not  broken  in 
from  the  birth  a?  a  paternal,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  meddling  government,  a 
government  which  tells  Stem  what  to 
read,  and  say,  and  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear.  Our  fathers  could  not  be&r  it 
two  hundred  years  ago;  and  we  are 
not  more  patient  than  they.  Mr. 
Southcy  thinks  that  the  yoke  of  the 
Church  is  dropping  off  because  it  is 
loose.  Wc  feel  convinced  that  it  is 
oornv  "lily  lvxisiiye  it  i.-  ensy,  and  that, 
la  the  instant  in  which  an  attempt  is 


Hen. 
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pravity  at  which  the  glorified  spirits 
stand  aghast.  Yet  a  sect  of  Christians 
is  to  be  excluded  from  power,  because 
those  who  formerly  held  the  same  opi- 
nions were  guilty  of  persecution.  We 
have  said  that  we  do  not  Tery  well  know 
what  Mr.  Southey's  opinion  about  tole- 
ration is.  Bat,  on  the  whole,  we  take 
it  to  be  this,  thai  everybody  is  to  tole- 
rate hhn,  and  that  he  is  to  tolerate 
nobody. 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear 
rf  misrepresentation  from  expressing 
our  beaity  approbation  of  the  mild, 
vise,  and  eminently  Christian  manner 
in  winch  the  Church  and  the  Govern- 
nent  hare  lately  acted  with  respect  to 
Ussphemoos  publications.     We  praise 
Asm  for  not  haying  thought  it  neces- 
stry  to  encircle  a  religion  pore,  merci- 
H  and  philosophical,  a  religion  to  the 
evidence  of  which  the  highest  intellects 
bsve  yielded,  with  the  defences  of  a 
Jibe  and  bloody  superstition.    The  ark 
of  God  was  never  taken  till  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  arms  of  earthly  de- 
fenders.   In  captivity,  its  sanctity  was 
■efficient  to  vindicate  it  from  insult, 
tad  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend  prostrate  on 
the  threshold  of  bis  own  temple.    The 
nsl  security  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
food  in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its 
aqsisite    adaptation    to    the    human 
seat,  in  the  facility  with  which  its 
•cheme  accommodates  itself  to  the  ca- 
pechy  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the 
consolation  which  it  bears  to  the  house 
of  axmrning,  in  the  light  with  which  it 
Brightens  the  great   mystery  of  the 
pare.    To  such  a  system  it  can  bring 
so  addition  of  dignity  or  of  strength, 
that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
lew.    It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time 
left  to  rely  on  the  force  of  its  own  evi- 
dences and  the  attractions  of  its  own 
beauty.     Its   sublime   theology   con- 
founded the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair 
conflict  of  reason  with  reason.     The 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Caesars  found 
their  arms  and  their  policy  unavailing, 
when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were 
not  carnal  and  the  kingdom  that  was 
not  of  this  world.    The  victory  which 
Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed  to  gain 
is  sot,  to  all  appearance,  reserved  for 
any  of  those  who  bare  in  this  age,  I 
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directed  their  attacks  against  the  last 
restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the  last 
hope  of  the  wretched.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  Christianity  shows,  that  she  is 
in  far  greater  danger  of  being  corrupted 
by  the  alliance  of  power,  than  of  being 
crushed  by  its  opposition.  Those  who 
thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon  her 
treat  her  as  their  prototypes  treated 
her  author.  They  bow  the  knee,  and 
spit  upon  her ;  they  cry  "  Hail ! "  and 
smite  her  on  the  cheek;  they  put  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile 
reed ;  they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with 
thorns;  they  cover  with  purple  the 
wounds  which  their  own  hands  have 
inflicted  on  her;  and  inscribe  mag- 
nificent titles  over  the  cross  on  which 
they  have  fixed  her  to  perish  in  igno- 
miny and  pain. 

The  general  view  which  Mr.  Southey 
takes  of  the  prospects  of  society  is  very 
gloomy;  but  we  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  consideration  that  Mr.  Southey 
is  no  prophet  He  foretold,  we  re- 
member, on  the  Tery  eve  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
that  these  hateful  laws  were  immortal, 
and  that  pious  minds  would  long  be 
gratified  by  seeing  the  most  solemn  re- 
ligious rite  of  the  Church  profaned  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  her  political 
supremacy.  In  the  book  before  us,  he 
says  that  Catholics  cannot  possibly  be 
admitted  into  Parliament  until  those 
whom  Johnson  called  "  the  bottomless 
Whigs"  come  into  power.  While  the 
book  was  in  the  press,  the  prophecy 
was  falsified ;  and  a  Tory  of  the  Tories, 
Mr.  Southey'8  own  favourite  hero,  won 
and  wore  that  noblest  wreath*  "Ob 
cives  servatos." 

The  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Southey 
tells  us,  are  very  threatening.  His  fears 
for  the  country  would  decidedly  pre- 
ponderate over  bis  hopes,  but  for  hie 
firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  God  has  once 
suffered  the  civilised  world  to  be  over- 
run by  savages,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion to  be  corrupted  by  doctrines 
which  made  it,  for  some  ages,  almost  as 
bad  as  Paganism,  we  cannot  think  it 
inconsistent  with  his  attributes  that 
similar  calamities  should  again,  taf*\ 
mankind. 

.1  a 
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We  look,  however,  on  the  state  of 
the  world,  ami  of  this  kingdom  in  par- 
ticular, with  much  greater  sttli  stilt  lion 
and  with  better  hopes.  Mr.  Southey 
•peaks  with  contempt  of  those  who 
think  the  savage  state  hnppier  than  the 
social.  On  this  subject,  he  ssys,Rons- 
icau  never  imposed  on  him  even  in  his 
youth.  But  ho  conceives  that  a  com- 
munity which  has  advanced  a  little 
way  in  civilisation  ia  happier  than  one 
which  hns  made  greater  progress.  The 
Britons  in  the  time  of  Cisar  were  hap- 
pier, he  suspects,  than  the  English  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  whole, 
he  selects  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation  as  that  in  which 
the  people  of  this  country  were  better 
off  than  Bt  any  time  before  or  since. 

This  opinion  rests  on  nothing,  as  for 
as  we  can  see,  except  his  own  indivi- 
dual associations.  He  is  a  man  of 
letters  ;  and  a  life  destitute  of  literary 
pleasures  seems  insipid  to  him.  He 
abhors  the  spirit  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  severity  of  its  studies,  the 
boldness  of  its  inquiries,  and  the  disdain 
with  which  it  regards  some  old  preju- 
dices" by  which  his  own  mind  is  held  in 
bondage.  Ho  dislikes  an  utterly  unen- 
lightened age ;  lie  dislikes  an  investi- 
gating and  reforming  age.  The  first 
twenty  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  have  exactly  luited  him.  They 
furnished  just  the  quantity  of  intellec- 
tnal  excitement     ' 


1  prctt 


that  the  people 
teenth  century  were  better  lodged  or 
clothed  than  at  present.  He  seems  to 
admit  that  in  these  respects  there  has 
been  some  little  improvement.  It  if 
indeed  a  matter  about  which  scarcely 
any  doubt  can  exist  in  the  most  per- 
verse mind  that  the  improvements  of 
machinery  have  lowered  the  price  of 
mannfactu red  articles,  and  have  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  some 
conveniences  which  Sir  Thomas  More 
or  his  master  could  not  have  obtained 
at  any  price. 

Tli'.'  lislu.mrinc  classes,  however,  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Southey,  better  fed 
three  hundred  years  ago  than  at  pre- 
sent- We  believe  that  bo  is  completely 
in  error  on  this  point.  The  condition 
of  servants  in  noble  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies, and  of  scholars  at  the  Universities, 
must  surely  have  been  better  in  those 
times  than  that  of  day-labourers ;  and 
wo  are  sure  that  it  was  not  better  than 
that  of  our  workhouse  paupers.  From 
the  household  book  of  the  Northumber- 
land family,  we  find  that  in  one  of  the 
greatest  establishments  of  the  kingdom 
the  servants  lived  very  much  as  com- 
mon sailors  lire  now.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  tho  Sixth  the  state  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Cambridge  is  described  to  us, 
on  tho  very  best  authority,  as  moat 
wretched.  Many  of  them  dined  on 
"   farlhinj'>  v  .■- '  ■   il 
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peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogether,  and 
some  acornes  among.    I  will  not  say 
that  this  extremity  is  oft  so  well  to  be 
seen  in  time  of  plentie  as  of  dearth; 
hat  if  I  should  I  could  easily  bring  my 
trial:  for  albeit  there  be  much  more 
grounde  eared  nowe  almost  in  everye 
place  then  hatha  beene  of  late  yeares, 
yet  such  a  price  of  come  continueth  in 
cache  towne  and  markets,  without  any 
iost  cause,  that  the  artificer  and  poore 
Ubouring  man  is  not  able  to  reach 
auto  it,  bat  is  driven  to  content  himself 
with  horse-corne.      We  should  like  to 
m  what  the  effect  would  be  of  putting 
mj  parish  in  England  now  on  allow- 
ance of  M  horse-corne."    The  helotry 
of  Mammon  are  not,  in  our  day,  so 
ttrily  enforced  to  content  themselves 
at  the  peasantry  of  that  happy  period,  as 
Mr.  Southey  considers  it,  which  elapsed 
between  the  fall  of  the  feudal  and  the 
rile  of  the  commercial  tyranny. 

"The  people,19  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"ire  worse  fed  than  when  they  were 
flriien."  And  yet  in  another  place  he 
cnmplsins  that  they  will  not  eat  fish. 
"They  hare  contracted,"  says  he,  M I 
snow  not  how,  some  obstinate  prcju- 
sjbb  against  a  kind  of  food  at  once 
wholesome  and  delicate,  and  every 
where  to  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in 
•boitrtance,  were  the  demand  for  it  as 
general  as  it  ought  to  be."  It  is  true 
tbtthe  lower  orders  have  an  obstinate 
prejudice  against  fish.  But  hunger  has 
loach  obstinate  prejudices.  If  what 
wm  formerly  a  common  diet  is  now 
eaten  only  in  times  of  severe  pressure, 
the  inference  is  plain.  The  people 
■art  be  fed  with  what  they  at  least 
tank  better  food  than  that  of  their  an- 


The  advice  and  medicine  which  the 
poorest  labourer  can  now  obtain,  in 
disease,  or  after  an  accident,  is  far  su- 
perior to  what  Henry  the  Eighth  could 
aire  commanded.   Scarcely  any  part  of 
the  country  is  out  of  the  reach  of  practi- 
tioners who  are  probably  not  so  far  in- 
ferior to  Sir  Henry  Halford  as  they  are 
superior  to  Dr.  Butts.    That  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, Mr.  Southey  allows.    Indeed  he 
eould  not  well  have  denied  it    "But," 
•ays  bey  utbe  erOg  for  which  these 


sciences  are  the  palliative,  have  in- 
creased since  the  time  of  die  Druids, 
in  a  proportion  that  heavily  overweighs 
the  benefit  of  improved  therapeutics." 
We  know  nothing  either  of  the  diseases 
or  the  remedies  of  the  Druids.  But  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  improvement  of 
medicine  has  far  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  disease  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  This  is  proved  by 
the  best  possible  evidence.  The  term 
of  human  life  is  decidedly  longer  in 
England  than  in  any  former  age,  re- 
specting which  we  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  which  we  can  rely.  All  the 
rants  in  the  world  about  picturesque 
cottages  and  temples  of  Mammon  will 
not  shake  this  argument  No  test  of 
the  physical  well-being  of  society  can 
be  named  so  decisive  as  that  which  is 
furnished  by  bills  of  mortality.  That 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  gradually  lengthening  dur- 
ing the  course  of  several  generations) 
is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  statistics  $ 
and  that  the  lives  of  men  should  become 
longer  and  longer,  while  their  bodily 
condition  during  life  is  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  is  utterly  incredible. 

Let  our  readers  think  over  these  cir- 
cumstances. Let  them  take  into  the 
account  the  sweating  sickness  and  the 
plague.  Let  them  take  into  the  ac- 
count that  fearful  disease  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  generation 
to  which  Mr.  Southey  assigns  the  palm 
of  felicity,  and  raged  through  Europe 
with  a  fury  at  which  the  physician  stood 
aghast,  and  before  which  the  people 
were  swept  away  by  myriads.  Let  them 
consider  the  state  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, constantly  the  scene  of  robberies, 
rapes,  massacres,  and  conflagrations. 
Let  them  add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
seventy-two  thousand  persons  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  judge  between  the  nineteenth  and 
the  sixteenth  century. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  lower  orders 
in  England  do  not  suffer  severe  hard- 
ships. But,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Souther's 
assertions,  and  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  a  class  of  politicians,  who,  differing 
from  Mr.  Southey  in  every  otket  ^omv, 
agree  with  him  in  this,  we  ex*  taWntA 
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to  doubt  whether  the  labouring  classes 
!..  ■■  ;■  -..'v  ■  .  '..  .•.''■■■■■'■■■■  ;  !:y.-.u .  !  ii- 
tress  than  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
most  flourishing  countries  of  tha  Con- 
It  will  scarcely  bo  maintained  that 
the  lazzaroni  who  sleep  under  the  por- 
Sicoes  of  Naples,  or  tha  beggars  who 
besiege  the  convents  of  Spain,  are  in  a 
happier  situation  than  the  English  com- 
monalty. Thedistress  which  has  lately 
been  experienced  in  the  northern  part 
of  Germany,  one  of  the  best  governed 
and  most  prosperous  regions  of  Europe, 
surpasses,  if  we  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed, any  thing  which  has  of  late 
years  been  known  among  us.  In  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  the  peasantry  arc  con- 
stantly compelled  to  mix  bark  with 
their  bread ;  and  even  this  expedient 
has  not  always  preserved  whole. fami- 
lies and  neighbourhoods  from  perishing 
together  of  (amine.  An  experiment 
has  lately  been  tried  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  has  been  cited 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  establishing 
agricultural  cglynies  on  the  waste  lands 
of  England,  but  which  proves  to  our 
minds  nothing  so  clearly  as  this,  that 

Of    SUfainl  .:>::  ■•     I'.'    V.'hi.  il    1  k- 


of  a  peculiar  description  was  produced 
by  the  hard  fare  of  the  year.  Dead 
bodies  were  found  on  the  roads  and  in 
the  fields.  A  single  surgeon  dissected 
sis  of'  these,  and  found  the  stomach 
shrank,  and  filled  with  the  unwhole- 
some aliments  which  hunger  had  driven 
men  to  share  with  beasts.  Such  ex- 
tremity of  distress  as  this  is  never  heard 
of  in  England,  or  even  in  Ireland.  We 
are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  think, 
though  we  would  speak  with  diffidence 
on  b.  point  on  which  it  would  be  rash 
to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment  with- 
out a  much  longer  and  closer  investi- 
gation than  we  have  bestowed  upon  it, 
that  the  labouring  classes  of  this  island, 
though  they  havo  their  grievances  and 
distresses,  some  produced  by  their  own 
improvidence,  some  by  the  errors  of 
their  rulers,  are  on  the  whole  better  off 
as  10  physical  comforts  than  the  in- 
habitants of  any  equally  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  old  world.  For  this  very 
reason,  suffering  is  more  acutely  felt 
and  more  loudly  bewailed  here  than 
elsewhere.  We  must  take  into  the  do- 
count  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the 
strong  interest  which  tho  opponents  of 
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spot  in  the  world;  but  the  popular 
j  il»—      Thus  we  oiive  never  kne    | 
that  golden  age  which  the  lower  ore    -.- 
in  (he  United  State*  are  now  enjoyi .  _• 
We  barn  nerer  known  an  age  of  liberty. 
of  order,  and  of  education,  an  age  ■ 
which   the   mechanical   science   wm 
carried  to  a  great  height,  yet  in  which 
Ike  people  were  not  sufficient!*  nam* 
mni  to  cultivate  even  the  moat  fei 
nlleya.     But,  when  we  compare  uur 
era  condition  with  that  of  our  am 
ton,  we  flank  it  clear  that  the  adv 
sagea    arising    from    the  progress   oi 
liiiliaaliini  have  far  more  than  co 

1  the  disadvantages  ftridne 

■  of  population.  White 

■    ■  mfulii. 


Sir.  S.i! 


n  the  progress  o 

i  numbers  have 


mg  In  the  country  than  there  wer»  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  seems  ccruin 
that  a  greater  share  falls  to  nlmoet 
mj  individual  than  fell  to  the  share 
of  any  of  the  corresponding  class  in  (he 
aiteenth  century.  The  King  keo|  ■ 
■ore  splendid  conrt.  The  eetnbl 
mats  of  toe  noble*  are  more  magj 
ant  The  esquire*  are  richer;  the 
in  In  nl  I  are  richer ;  the  shopkecj.i.r.- 
■■  richer.  The  serving-man,  the  ani- 
on, and  the  hnabandmin,  have  a  u 
ecpioos  and  palatable  supply  of  (bod, 
Man  clothing,  and  better  furniture. 
XBi  is  no  reason  for  tolerating  abo;t>, 
er  for  neglecting  any  means  of  toe 
aoDsting  the  condition  of  our  poorer 
countrymen.  Bat  it  is  a  reason  against 
ssDing  thern,  as  some  of  our  phil.i  <<- 
sacra  are  constantly  telling  them,  that 
they  are  the  most  wretched  people  who 
aver  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  Mr. 
(bather's  amusing  doctrine  about  na- 
tional wealth.  A  state,  says  he,  cacinot 
be  too  rich  i  bat  a  people  may  be  un, 
rich.    Hit  reason  tor  thinking  this  is 

*  A  people  may  be  too  rich,  because  1 1 
sMtmsssss/of  the  oonuneroial,  and  mi 
sssasssB*  m  the  opuntseturmg  eyntei 
eaUeet  wealth  ratber  than   to  uiffua 
Where  wealth  la  neoessarilv  emplnjp- 

nv  of  the  speculations  of  trido.  It*  I 

Jin  proportion  to  Ua  amount.   Ore 
».m.  U.HH  lit-  nitm  in  a  a*h-pond 


n  history.     In  Portugal, 
i  tide  of  wealth  Cawed  ia 
«ts  In  Africa  and  the  E»t , 
at  grmt  influi  was  not  iinii* 
lugmentod  splendour  o(  the 
luiurv  of  the  higher  ranks, 
trees  of  the  people." 
y*6  instance  ia  not  a  very 
.     The  wealth  which  did 
fur  [he  Portuguese  ww  not  the 
m  i>f  manufactures  or  of  corn- 
tried  on  by  private  individuals, 
he  wealth,  not  of  the  people, 
he  government  and  in  crca- 
f  those  who,  as  Mr.  Southcy 
thinks,  can  never  be  too  rich.    The 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Southey's  proposition 
U  opposed  to  all  history,  and  to  the 
phseiiomena   which    surround    us    on 
tj  side.    England    is    the    richest 
.ntry  in  Kurope,  the  most  commer- 
I  country,  and  the  country  in  which 
nufiii'turel    flourish    most.     Russia 
t  Poland  are  the  poorest  countries 
Europe.    They  have  scarcely  any 

do,  and  none  but  the  rudest  manu- 

IJieturea.     Is  wealth  more  diffused  in 
Russia  and  Poland  than  in  England? 
are  individuals  in  Russia  and 
Poland  whose  incomes  are  probably 
equal  to  those  of  our  richest  country- 
men.   It   may  be   doubted  whether 
there  are  not,  in  those  countries,  as 
any  fortunes  of  eighty  thousand  a 
ar  as  here.    But  are  there  as  many 
rlnnes  of  two  thousand  a  year,  or  of 
ic  thousand    a   year?    There  are 
parishes   in   England  which   contain 
'    of  between  three  hundred 
insand  pounds  a  year  than 
id  in  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.     The  neat  and 
sj  houses  which  have  been 
ondon  and  its  vicinity,  for 
tills  class,  within  the  la$t 
■,  would  of  themselves  form 
B  than  the  capitals  of  some 
kingdoms.     And  this  is  the 
ity  in  which  the  great  pro- 
ive  devoured  a  smaller  1 
1  which  Hr.  Bonthey  thinks 

... a  discovered  is  worthy  of  the 

sagacity  which  he  has  shown  in  detect. 
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From  the  collection  of  wealth  ii 
hands  of  a  few  capital! 
remedied  by  collecting  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  great  capitalist,  who  has  do  con- 
ceivable motive  to  use  it  better  than 
other  capitalists,  the  all-devouring 
state. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  differing  so 
widely  from  Mr.  Southcy  as  to  the  past 
progress  of  society,  wo  should  differ 
from  him  also  as  to  its  probable  des- 
tiny. Uo  thinks,  lliot  to  all  outward 
appearance,  the  country  is  haatening  to 
destruction  ;  but  he  relics  (irmly  on  the 
goodness  of  God.  We  do  not  see 
cither  the  piety  or  the  rationality  of 
thus  confidently  expecting  that  the 
Supreme  Being  will  interfere  to  disturb 


of  a 


streets.  We,  too,  rely  on  his  goodi 
on  his  goodness  as  manifested,  not  in 
extraordinary  interpositions,  but  in 
i\mx  general  laws  which  it  has  pleased 
him  tu  establish  in  the  physical  and  in 
the  moral  world.  We  rely  on  thu 
natural  tendency  of  the  human  intellect 
to  truth,  and  on  llio  natural  tomleriey 
of  society  to  improvement.  Wu  know 
no  well  authenticated  instance  of 
pei]ik  wliji.h  lius  decidedly  retrograded 


History  is  Full  oF  the  signs  of  this 
natural  progress  of  society.  We  seo  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  annals  of 
mankind  bow  the  industry  of  indi- 
viduals, struggling  up  against  v 
taxes,  famines,  conflagrations, 
chievous  prohibitions,  and  mora 
chicvous  protections,  creates  faster  than 
governments  can  squander,  and  repairs 
whatever  invaders  can  destroy, 
see  the  wealth  of  nations  increasing, 
and  ail  the  arts  of  life  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  in 
spite  of  the  grossest  corruption  and  the 
wildest  prolusion  on  the  itirt  of  rulers. 

The  present  moment  i«  one  of  groat 
distress.  But  how  small  will  that  dis- 
tress appear  when  we  think  over  tb* 
history  of  the  last  forty  years;  a  wi 
compared  with  which  all  other  wi 
sink  into  insignificance  ;  taxation,  su 
as  the  most  heavily  taxed  people 
former  times  could  not  have  conceivedj 
a  debt  larger  than  all  the  public  debt* 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world  added 
together;  the  food  of  the  people  studi- 
ously rendered  dear(  the  currency  im- 
prudently debased,  and  imprudently 
restored.  Yet  is  the  country  poorer 
We  firmly  believe  that. 
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which  might  easily  be  paid  off  in  a  year 
or  two,  many  people  would  think  us 
insane.  We  prophesy  nothing ;  but  this 
we  say:  If  any  person  had  told  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  perplexity  and 
terror  after  the  crash  in  1720  that  in 
1830  the  wealth  of  England  would  sur- 
pass aU  their  wildest  dreams,  that  the 
annual  revenue  would  equal  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  debt  which  they  considered 
as  an  intolerable  burden,  that  for  one 
man  of  ten  thousand  pounds  then  living 
there  would  be  five  men  of  fifty  thou- 
and  pounds,  that  London  would  be 
twice  as  large  and  twice  as  populous, 
sod  that  nevertheless  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality would  have  diminished  to  one 
half  of  what  it  then  was,  that  the  post- 
office  would  bring  more  into  the  ex- 
chequer than  the  excise  and  customs 
sad  brought  in  together  under  Charles 
the  Second,  that  stage-coaches  would 
ran  from  London  to  York  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  men  would  be  in  the 
habit  of   sailing    without  wind,  and 
would  be  beginning  to  ride  without 
horses,  our  ancestors  would  have  given 
ss  much  credit  to  the  prediction  as  they 
gave  to  Gulliver's  Travels.     Tet  the 
prediction  would  have  been  true ;  and 
they  would  have  perceived  that  it  was 
not  altogether  absurd,  if  they  had  con- 
sidered that  the  country  was  then  rais- 
ing every  year  a  sum  which  would  have 
purchased  the  fee-simple  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Plantagenets,  ten  times  what 
supported  the  government  of  Elizabeth, 
three  times  what,  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  had  been  thought  intolerably 
oppressive.   To  almost  all  men  the  state 
of  things  under  which  they  have  been 
ased  to  live  seems  to  be  the  necessary 
state  of  things.    We  have  heard  it  said 
that  five  per  cent  is  the  natural  interest 
of  money,  tliat  twelve  is  the  natural 
number  of  a  jury,  that  forty  shillings  is 
the  natural  qualification  of  a  county 
voter.    Hence  it  is  that,  though  in  every 
age  everybody  knows  that  up  to  his  own 
time  progressive  improvement  has  been 
taking  place,  nobody  seems  to  reckon 
on  any  improvement  during  the  next 
generation.      We   cannot   absolutely 
prove  that  those  are  in  error  who  tell 
us  that  society  has  reached  a  turning 
point  that  we  hire  seen  our  best  dajv.  \ 


But  so  said  all  who  came  before  us,  and 
with  just  as  much  apparent  reason.  "A 
million  a  year  will  beggar  us,"  said  the 
patriots  of  1 640.  "  Two  millions  a  year 
will  grind  the  country  to  powder,"  was 
the  cry  in  1660.  "  Six  millions  a  year, 
and  a  debt  of  fifty  millions!"  exclaimed 
Swift,  "the  high  allies  have  been  the 
ruin  of  us."  "  A  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  debt !"  said  Junius;  M  well 
may  we  say  that  we  owe  Lord  Chatham 
more  than  we  shall  ever  pay,  if  we  owe 
him  such  a  load  as  this."  "  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  debt !"  cried 
all  the  statesmen  of  1783  in  chorus; 
"what  abilities,  or  what  economy  on 
the  part  of  a  minister,  can  save  a  coun- 
try so  burdened?"  We  know  that  if, 
since  1783,  no  fresh  debt  had  been  in- 
curred, the  increased  resources  of  the 
country  would  have  enabled  us  to  de- 
fray that  debt  at  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
Burke  stood  aghast,  nay,  to  defray  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  that  with 
much  lighter  taxation  than  what  we 
have  actually  borne.  On  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  that,  when  we  see  nothing  but 
improvement  behind  us,  we  are  to  ex- 
pect nothing  but  deterioration  before 
us? 

It  is  not  by  the  intermeddling  of  Mr. 
Southey's  idol,  the  omniscient  and  om- 
nipotent State,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
energy  of  the  people,  that  England  has 
hitherto  been  carried  forward  in  civi- 
lisation ;  and  it  is  to  the  same  prudence 
and  the  same  energy  that  we  now  look 
with  comfort  and  good  hope.  Our 
rulers  will  best  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  nation  by  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  their  own  legitimate  du- 
ties, by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  most 
lucrative  course,  commodities  their  fair 
price,  industry  and  intelligence  their 
natural  reward,  idleness  and  folly  their 
natural  punishment,  by  maintaining 
peace,  by  defending  property,  by  di- 
minishing the  price  of  law,  and  by  ob- 
serving strict  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Let  the  Government 
do  this:  the  People  will  assuredly  do 
the  rest 
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drew  near.  "Let  us  ask  ihii  i 
said  the  Brahmin,  "what  the  en 
is.  and  I  will  stand  by  what  h 


u  London:  1880. 
Toe  wise  men  of  antiquity  loved  to 
convey  instruction  undei  the  covering 
ut  aiioln^sie  -,  and  though  this  practice 
is  generally  thought  childish,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  adopting  it  on  the 
present  occasion-  A  generation  which 
has  bought  eleven  editions  of  a,  poem 
by  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  may  well 
condescend  to  listen  to  a  fable  of  tilpny. 
A  pions  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made 
B>  vow  that  on  a  certain  day  ho  would 
sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed 
morning  ha  went  Forth  to  buy  one. 
There  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  three 
rogues  who  knew  of  his  vow,  and  laid 
a  scheme  for  profiting  by  it.  The  first 
met  him  aud  said,  "  Oh  Brahmin,  wilt 
thoa  buy  a  sheep?  I  have  one  lit  for 
sacrifice."  "  It  is  for  that  very  par- 
pose,"  said  the  holy  man,  "  that  I 
came  forth  this  day."  Then  the  im- 
postor opened  n  bog,  and  brought  out 
of  it  an  unclean  beast,  an  ugly  dog, 
lame  and  blind.  Thereon  the  Brahmin 
cried  out,  "  Wretch,  who  touchest 
things  impure,  and  uttcrest  things  un- 
true, callcit  thou  that  cur  a  sheep?" 

"  Tl.ilv."  ■■■■■...:-■ 


mj.\ 


Toll 


the  Brahmin  called  oat,  "  Oh  stranger, 
what  dost  thou  coll  this  beast  ?  ™ 
"  Surely,  oh  Brahmin,"  said  the  knave, 
"  it  is  a  fine  sheep.'1  Then  the  Brah- 
min said,  "  Surely  the  gods  have  taken 
away  my  senses ; "  aod  be  asked  pardon 
of  him  who  carried  the  dog,  and  bought 
it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a  pot  of 
ghee,  and  ottered  it  up  to  the  gods,  who, 
being  wroth  at  this  unclean  sacrifice, 
smote  him  with  a  sore  disease  in  all  his 

TIiuh,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remembet 
rightly,  runs  the  elory  of  the  Sanscrit 
JEsop.  The  moral,  like  the  moral  of 
every  fable  that  is  worth  the  telling, 
lies  on  the  surface.  The  writer  evi- 
dently means  to  caution  as  against  the 
practices  of  puffers,  a  class  of  people 
who  have  mare  than  once  talked  the 
public  into  the  most  absurd  errors, 
but  who  surely  never  played  a  more 
curious  or  a  more  difficult  trick  than 
when  they  passed  Mr,  Iliibert  Mont- 
gomery off  upon  the  world  as  a  great 

In  an  age  in  which  there  are  so  few 
readers  that  a  writer  cannot  subsist  on 
the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  bis 
works,  no  man  who  has  not  on  inde- 
pendent fortune  can  devote  himself  to 
"'     miles  hv  i  ■ .  -      '     :  ': 
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extolling   the   heroic   virtues  of  the 
wretched  creature  who  locked  him  up 
in  a  mad-house :  these  are  bat  a  few 
of  the  instances  which  might  easily  he 
given  of  the  degradation  to  which  those 
most  submit  who,  not  possessing   a 
competent  fortune,  are  resolved  to  write 
when  there  are  scarcely  any  who  read. 
This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  tends  to  remove.    As  a  taste  for 
books  becomes  more  and  more  common, 
the  patronage  of  individuals  becomes 
less  and  less  necessary.    In  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  a  marked  change 
took  place.    The  tone  of  literary  men, 
both  m  this  country  and  in  France, 
became  higher  and  more  independent. 
lope  boasted  that  he  was  the  "one 
poet"  who  had u  pleased   by  manly 
*  ways  ;w  he  derided  the  soft  dedications 
with  which  Halifax  had  been  fed,  as- 
sarted his  own  superiority  over  the  pen- 
sioned BoOeau,  and  gloried  in  being 
not  the  follower,  but  the  friend,  of  no- 
bles sad  princes.    The  explanation  of 
tU  this  is  very  simple.    Pope  was  the 
first  RngKghman  wno,  by  the  mere  sale 
ef  his  writings,  realised  a  sum  which 
oahled  him  to  live  in  comfort  and  in 
perfect  independence.    Johnson  extols 
aba  for  the   magnanimity  which  he 
Slowed  in  inscribing  his  Iliad,  not  to 
i  minister  or  a  peer,  but  to  Congreve. 
m  our  time  this  would  scarcely  be  a 
•tbjeet  tor  praise.     Nobody  is  asto- 
mtsed  when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  com- 
j&ment  of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Moore. 
Iks  idea  of  either  of  those  gentlemen 
looking  out  for  some  lord  who  would 
be  likely  to  give  him  a  few  guineas  in 
return  for  a  fulsome  dedication  seems 
laughably  incongruous.     Tet  this  u 
exactly  what  Dryden  or  Otway  would 
have  done ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
blame  them  for  it.     Otway  is  said  to 
been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread 
he  devoured    in  the   rage  of 
;   and,  whether  this  story  be 
or  false,  he  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tion miserably  poor.    Dryden,  at  near 
seventy,  when  at  the  head  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  England,  without  equal  or 
second,  received  three  hundred  pounds 
lor  his  Fables,  a  collection  of  ten  thou- 
and  of  such  verses  &s  no 


man  then  living,  except  himself,  could 
have  produced.  Pope,  at  thirty,  had 
laid  up  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds,  the  fruits  of  his  poetry.  It 
was  not,  we  suspect,  because  he  had  a 
higher  spirit  or  a  more  scrupulous  con- 
science than  his  predecessors,  but  be- 
cause he  had  a  larger  income,  that  he 
kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter so  much  better  than  they  had 
done. 

From  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  present 
day  the  readers  have  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  writers,  consequently,  more 
and  more  independent  It  is  assuredly 
a  great  evil  that  men,  fitted  by  their 
talents  and  acquirements  to  enlighten 
and  charm  the  world,  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  flattering 
wicked  and  foolish  patrons  in  return 
for  the  sustenance  of  life.  But,  though 
we  heartily  rejoice  that  this  evil  is  re- 
moved, we  cannot  but  see  with  concern 
that  another  evil  has  succeeded  to  it. 
The  public  is  now  the  patron,  and  a 
most  liberal  patron.  All  that  the  rich 
and  powerful  bestowed  on  authors  from 
the  time  of  Maecenas  to  that  of  Harley 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  make  up  a 
sum  equal  to  that  which  has  been  paid 
by  English  booksellers  to  authors 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Men  of 
letters  have  accordingly  ceased  to  court 
individuals,  and  have  begun  to  court 
the  public  They  formerly  used  flat- 
tery.   They  now  use  puffing. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be 
the  worse,  whether  those  who  formerly 
lavished  insincere  praise  on  others,  or 
those  who  now  contrive  by  every  art  of 
beggary  and  bribery  to  stun  the  public 
with  praises  of  themselves,  disgrace 
their  vocation  the  more  deeply,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure,  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  new  trickery.  The 
puffing  of  books  is  now  so  shamefully 
and  so  successfully  carried  on  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  who  are  anxious  for  the 
purity  of  the  national  taste,  or  for  the 
honour  of  the  literary  character,  to  join 
m  discountenancing  the  practice.  All 
the  pens  that  ever  were  employed  in 
magnifying  Bun's  lucky  office,  Bo- 
manis's   fleecy    hosiery,    Packwood's 
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raw  strops,  ami  Kowhnu's  Knly.L.r. 
nil  ilio  placard -bearcr-i  of  Dr.  Eady,  all 
tbu  waU-chalkers  of  Da;  and  Monin, 
fccm  to  have  taken  service  with  the 
poets  and  novelists  of  this  generation. 
Devices  which  in  tho  lowest  trades  are 
considered  as  disreputable  arc  adopted 
without  scruple,  and  improved  upon 
with  a  despicable  ingenuity,  by  people 
engaged  ia  a  pursuit  which  never  was 
and  never  will  be  considered  as  a  mere 
trade  by  any  man  of  honour  and  virtue. 
A  butcher  of  the  higher  class  disdains 
to  ticket  his  meat.  A  mercer  of  the 
higher  class  would  be  ashamed  to  hang 
np  papers  in  his  window  inviting  tho 
passers-by  to  look  at  the  stock  of  a 
bankrupt,  all  of  the  first  quality,  and 
going  for  half  the  value.  We  expect 
some  reserve,  some  decent  pride,  in  our 
hatter  and  our  boot-maker.  But  no 
artifice  by  which  notoriety  can  bo  ob- 
tained is  thought  too  abject  for  a  man 
of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  the  his- 
tory of  most  of  the  publications  which 
have  had  a  run  during  tho  lest  few 
years.  The  publisher  is  often  the 
publisher  of  some  periodical  work.  In 
this  periodical  work  the  first  Sourish  of 
trumpets  is  sounded.  Tho  peal  is  then 
echoed  and  re-echoed  by  all  the  other 
periodical  works  over  which  tho  pub- 
lisher, or  the  author,  or  the  author'! 
may  have  any  influence. 


thought  expedient  th.il  thft  pulfcr 
should  put  on  a  grave  lace,  and  utler 
his  panegyric  in  tho  form  of  admoni- 
"  Such  attacks  on  private  cba- 
mnot  he  too  much  condemned. 
Even  die  exuberant  wit  of  our  author, 
and  the  irresistible  power  of  his  wither- 
ing sarcasm,  are  no  excuses  for  that 
utter  disregard  which  he  manifest*  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  Wo  cannot 
but  wonder  that  a  writer  of  such 
transcendent  talents,  a  writer  who  is 
evidently  no  stranger  to  the  kindly 
charities  and  sensibilities  of  onr  nature, 
should  show  so  little  tenderness  to  tbe 
foibles  of  noble  and  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, with  whom  it  is  clear,  from 
every  page  of  his  work,  that  ho  must 
been  constantly  mingling  in  so- 
"  These  are  but  tame  and  feeble 
of  the  paragraphs  with  which 
tho  daily  papers  are  filled  whenever  an 
attorney's  clerk  "or  an  apothecary's 
assistant  undertakes  to  tell  the  public 
in  bad  English  and  worse  French,  how 
people  tie  their  neckcloths  and  eat 
their  dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  editors  of  the  higher  and  more 
respectable  newspapers  usually  prefix 
the  words  "  Advertisement,"  or  "  From 
a  Corri'spimilcnt,"  10  such  paragraph*. 
But  this  makes  littlo  difference.  The 
panegyric  is  extracted,  and  the  signi- 
ficant heading  omitted.  The  fulsome 
eulogy  makes  its   appearance  < 
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u  it  may  be  an  excuse  for  stealing  a 
kg  of  mutton.  But  we  really  think 
that  a  man  of  spirit  and  delicacy  would 
qoite  as  soon  satisfy  bis  wants  in  the 
one  waj  as  in  the  other. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  an  author  that 
the  praises  of  journalists  are  procured 
hr  the  money  or  influence  of  his  pub- 
lishers, and  not  by  his  own.    It  is  his 
bnsmesi  to  take  such  precautions  as 
may  prevent  others  from  doing  what 
most  degrade  him.  It  is  for  his  honour 
si  a  gentleman,  and,  if  he  is  really  a 
nan  of  talents,  it  will  eventually  be  for 
his  honour  and  interest  as  a  writer, 
that  ma  works  should  come  before  the 
pabUc    recommended   by   their    own 
merits  alone,  and  should  be  discussed 
with  perfect  freedom.    If  his  objects 
he  really  such  as  he  may  own  without 
thame,  he  wfll  find  that  they  will,  in 
the  long  run,  be  better  attained  by 
■offering  the  voice  of  criticism  to  be 
airly  heard.    At  present,  we  too  often 
ne  a  writer  attempting  to  obtain  lite- 
rary fame   as    Shakspeare's   usurper 
obtains   sovereignty.      The   publisher 
plays  Buckingham    to    the    author's 
Richard.    Some  few  creatures  of  the 
conspiracy   are    dexterously  disposed 
here  and  there  in  the  crowd.    It  is  the 
business  of  these  hirelings  to  throw  up 
their  caps,  and  clap  their  hands,  and 
oner  their  vivas.    The  rabble  at  first 
nam  and  wonder,  and  at  last  join  in 
•hooting  for  shouting's  sake ;  and  thus 
a  crown  is  placed  on  a  head  which  has 
bo  right  to  it,  by  the  huzzas  of  a  few 
servile  dependents. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
reading  public  is  very  materially  influ- 
enced even  by  the  unsupported  asser- 
tions of  those  who  assume  a  right  to 
criticize.  Nor  is  the  public  altogether 
to  blame  on  this  account.  Most  even 
of  those  who  have  really  a  great  enjoy- 
ment in  reading  are  in  the  same  state, 
with  respect  to  a  book,  in  which  a  man 
who  has  never  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  painting  is  with  re- 
spect to  a  picture.  Every  man  who 
hat  the  least  sensibility  or  imagination 
derives  a  certain  pleasure  from  pictures. 
Yet  a  man  of  the  highest  and  finest  in- 
tellect might,  unless  he  had  formed  his 
taste  by  contemplating  the  beat  pictures, 


be  easily  persuaded  by  a  knot  of  con 
noisseurs  that  the  worst  daub  in  Somer- 
set House  was  a  miracle  of  art.  If  he 
deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  not  for 
his  ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  his 
ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that 
there  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  painting 
which  he  does  not  possess,  that  he  can- 
not distinguish  hands,  as  practised 
judges  distinguish  them,  that  he  is  not 
familiar  with  the  finest  models,  that  he 
has  never  looked  at  them  with  close 
attention,  and  that,  when  the  general 
effect  of  a  piece  has  pleased  him  or 
displeased  him,  he  has  never  troubled 
himself  to  ascertain  why.  When,  there- 
fore, people,  whom  he  thinks  more 
competent  to  judge  than  himself,  and 
of  whose  sincerity  he  entertains  no 
doubt,  assure  him  that  a  particular 
work  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes 
it  for  granted  that  they  must  be  in  the 
right  He  returns  to  the  examination, 
resolved  to  find  or  imagine  beauties; 
and,  if  he  can  work  himself  up  into 
something  like  admiration,  he  exults 
in  his  own  proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
nine  readers  out  of  ten  judge  of  a 
book.  They  are  ashamed  to  dislike 
what  men  who  speak  as  having  autho- 
rity declare  to  be  good.  At  present, 
however  contemptible  a  poem  or  a 
novel  may  be,  there  is  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  procuring  favourable  no- 
tices of  it  from  all  sorts  of  publications, 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.  In  the 
mean  time,  little  or  nothing  is  said  on 
the  other  side.  The  author  and  the 
publisher  are  interested  in  crying  up 
the  book.  Nobody  has  any  very  strong 
interest  in  crying  it  down.  Those  who 
are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public  opi- 
nion think  it  beneath  them  to  expose 
mere  nonsense,  and  comfort  themselves 
by  reflecting  that  such  popularity  can* 
not  last  This  contemptuous  lenity 
has  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  reputations  which  have 
been  forced  into  an  unnatural  bloom 
fade  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  ex- 
panded; nor  have  we  any  apprehen- 
sions that  puffing  will  ever  raise  any 
scribbler  to  the  rank  of  a  classic.  It 
is  indeed  amusing  to  turn  over  some 
late  volumes  of  periodical  works,  and 
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have,  within  a  few  months,  been  ga- 
thered to  the  Poema  of  Blackmore  and 
As  novels  of  Mrs.  Behu  i  how  many 
"  profound  views  of  human  nature," 
and  "exquisite  delineations  of  fashion- 
able manners,"  and  •'  vernal,  and  sunny, 
and  refreshing  thoughts,"  and  "  high 
imaginings,"  and  "young  breathings," 
and  "embodying*,"  and  "pinings," 
and  -minglings  with  the  beauty  of  the 
universe,"  and  "  harmonies  which  dis- 
solve the  soul  in  a  passionate 
loveliness  and  divinity."  the  world  has 
contrived  to  forget  The  names  of  the 
books  and  of  lbs  writers  are  buried 
in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as  t 
the  builder  of  Stonchcngc.  Some  ol 
the  well  puffed  fashionable  novels  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine  hold 
the  pastry  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  ;  and  others,  which  are  tic 
tolled  in  language  almost  too 
flown  for  the  merits  of  Don  Qi 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-on< 
But,  though  we  have  no  apprehension 
that  puffing  will  over  confer  permanent 
rcjiutiiiii.iii  on  the  undeserving, 
think  its  influence  most  pernicious. 
Men  of  real  merit  will,  if  they  perse- 
vere, at  last  reach  the  station  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  intruders  will  be 
ejected  with  contempt  and  derision. 
But  it  is  no  small  evil  that 


I  then 


Thou 


who  will  i 


of  the  modem  fashion  axe 
often  discouraged.    Those  who  do 
stoop  to  it  are  always  degraded. 

We  have  of  late  observed  with  great 
pleasure  some  symptoms  which  lead  us 
o  hope  that  respectable  literary  men 
if  all  parties  are  beginning  to  be  impa- 
ient  of  this  insufferable  nuisance.  And 
ve  purpose  to  do  what  in  us  lies  for  the 
abating  of  it.  We  do  not  think  that  we 
norc  use  fully  assist  in  this  good  work 
by  showing  our  honest  countrymen 
what  that  sort  of  poetry  is  which  puffing 
through  eleven  editions,  and 
how  easily  any  bellman  might,  if  a 
bellman  would  stoop  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  meanness,  become  a"  master- 
spirit of  the  age."  We  have  no  enmity 
to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  Wo  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him,  except 
whnt  we  have  learned  from  his  books, 
and  from  the  portrait  prefixed  to  one 
of  them,  in  which  he  appears  to  be 
doing  his  very  best  to  look  like  a  man 
of  genius  and  sensibility,  though  with 
tucecss  than  his  strenuous  exer- 

_  deserve.     We  select  him,  because 

his  works  have  received  more  emhuiii- 
raise,  and  have  deserved  mora 
-d  contempt,  than  any  which,  as 
for  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have 
appeared  within  ihc  last  three  ■ 

BE  "' 
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Da  all-pervading  influence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  then  described  in  n 
tar  tolerable  lines  borrowed  from  Pope, 
sad  *  peat  many  intolerable  lines  of 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  own.  The 
Howing  may  stand  ai  a  specimen : 

inrestricted 


Itajh  hncj  It 


tfalgise,stm  belt  urine  to  sse 

Sw  SB  U  ufdud  VMM  by  Thee; 
on  thy  minor.  earth's  inajtatfk:  view, 
Kfsuny  fnsence,  and  fa  (eel  it  too," 
Tke  last  two  lines  contain  an  excel- 
lent specimen,  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgo- 
maft  Turkey  carpet  stylo  of  writing. 
lb*  majestic  view  of  earth  if  the  mir- 
tar  of  God's  presence  t  and  on  this 
ahrac  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  paint* 
Qeds  pretence.  The  nee  of  a  mirror, 
ie  submit,  ia  not  to  be  painted  upon. 

A  lew  more  lines,  as  bad  ai  those 
■Ueh  we  have  quoted,  bring  us  to  one 
of  the  mast  amusing  instance*  of  lite- 
wy  pilfering  which  we  remember.  It 
night  be  of  use  to  plagiarists  to  know, 
n (.general  rule,  that  what  they  steal 
a,  to  employ  a  phrase  common  in  ad- 
Tertawnterita,  of  no  Use  to  any  but  the 
right  owner.  We  never  fell  in,  how- 
tier,  with  any  plunderer  who  so  little 
nderttood  bow  to  turn  his  booty  to 
nod  account  as  Mr.  Montgomery. 
lord  Byron,  in  a  passage  which  every 
tody  knows  by  heart,  has  said,  address- 
teg  the  sea, 
•Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  asnn 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  very  coolly  ap- 
propriate! the  image  and  reproducer 
the  stolen  goods  in  the  following  form : 
■  And  than,  isat  Ocean,  on  whose  i 


So  may  such  ill-got  gains  ever  prosper! 

The  effect  which   the  Ocean   pro- 
daces  on  Atheists  it  then  described  ~ 
the  following  lofty  lines  ; 
"Ohl  never  did  the  dark-toul'd  Atkxdt 

and  witch  the  breakers  bulling  o 


We  bear  Him  In 

HurliiiK  her  billowy  cran  upon  the  shore; 
We  bear  Hhn  fn  the  riot  of  the  blast. 
And  shake,  while  ruah  the  raring  whirl- 


[f  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  genius 
were  not  far  loo  free  and  aspiring  to 
shackled  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  we 
should  suppose  that  it  if  at  the  nod  of 
the  Atheist  that  creation  staggers.  But 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  readers  must 
take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get, 
and  be  thankful. 

A  few  more  lines  bring  us  to  another 
instance  of   unprofitable    theft.      Sir 


Mocks  the  dark  lustre  ot  thine  ayes." 
This  is  pretty  taken  separately,  and, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  the  good 
things  of  good  writers,  much  prettier 
In  its  place  than  can  even  be  conceived 
by  those  who  see  it  only  detached  from 
the   context.      Mow    for    Mr.   Mont- 

And  the  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble 
Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  eyes." 
The  comparison  of  a  violet,  bright 
with  the  dew,  to  a  woman's  eyes,  is  as 
perfect  as  a  comparison  can  be.  Sir 
Walter's  lines  are  part  of  a  song  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman  at  daybreak,  when 
the  violets  are  bathed  in  dew ;  and  the 
comparison  is  therefore  peculiarly  na- 
tural and  graceful-  Dew  on  a  bram- 
raore  like  a  woman's  eyes 
than  dew  anywhere  else.  There  is  a 
very  pretty  Eastern  tale  of  which  the 
fate  of  plagiarists  often  reminds  us. 
The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  his  master 
ware  his  wand,  and  heard  him  give 
orders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at  the 
summons.  The  slave  stole  the  wand, 
and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air ;  bat 
he  had  not  observed  that  his  master 
used  the  left  hand  for  that  purpose. 
The  spirits  thus  irregularly  summoned 
tore  the  thief  to  pieces  Instead  of  obey- 
ig  his  orders.    There  are  very  fr~ 


Montgomery  is  not  ot 
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Mr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  roost 
pleasing  pieces,  has  (his  line, 
"  Tha  sentinel  stars  set  tbeir  watch  In  the 

The  thought  is  good,  and  has  &  very 
striking  propriety  where  Mr.  Campbell 
bus  iibei.il  it,  in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier 
telling  his  dream.  But,  though,  Shak- 
speare  assures  us  that  "every  true 
man's  apparel  fits  your  thief,"  it  is  by 
no  means  the  cose,  us  we  have  already 
seen,  that  every  true  poet's  similitude 
fits  your  plagiarist.  Let  us  sec  how 
Mr.    Robert    Montgomery    nses    th-e 

"  Yeouenehlcss  nti 


Androumltlio  lattice  creep  your  midnight 

Howiwffi  to  Rise  upon  your  placid  eyes. 
In  lambentbcauly  Ionian*  [ioi:l  rLie^i-'H." 

Certainly  the  ideas  of  eloquence,  of 
nntroubled  repose,  of  placid  eyes,  on 
the  lambent  beauty  on  which  it  is 
sweet  to  gaze,  harmonize  admirably 
with  the  idea  of  a  (entry. 

We  would  not  be  nndcrslood,  how- 
ever, to  say,  that  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 


•ithin  one  Oeeta; 

cy>  Thy  power;   . 

interfused  rantH 
and  pervades  Om 


Beams  in  rnch  m,  bids  whirlwind*  •* 

uiifuri'd. 
Unroll  tlie   thutidtr,  and    upbeana    a 

No  field -preacher  surely  ever  carried 
his  irreverent  familiarity  so  far  as  w 
bid  the  Supreme  Being  stop  and  think 
on  the  importance  of  the  intcre*ti 
which  are  under  his  care.  The  gro- 
tesque indecency  of  such  an  address 
throws  into  shade  the  subordinate  ab- 
surdities of  the  pnssngf,  the  unfurling 
of  whirlwinds,  [he  unrolling  of  thunder, 
:  (lit  uphraviug  ill  worlds. 

Then  comes  a  curious  sjiccimen  of 
our  poet's  English  I  — 

*  Yet  net  alone  created  realms  rnpnve 
Thy  fanlUen  wisdom,  grand,  primeval 

For  ail  tliethroniringwocs  to  life  allied 
TLy  pie.rcy  tempers,  and  Tliy  cares  pn> 
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DC  firm  the  glittering  shield."  The 
out  military  operations  of  which  this 
put  of  the  poem  reminds  us,  arc  those 
which  reduced  the  Abbey  of  Qucdlin- 
hurgh  to  submission,  the  Templar  with 
his  cross,  the  Austrian  and  Pnissian 
grenadiers  in  full  uniform,  and  Curtius 
ind  Dcntatus  with  their  battering-ram. 
We  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  the 
•lain  war-horse,  who  will  no  more 

MBoU  bis  red  eye,  and  rally  for  the  fight;" 

or  the  slain  warrior  who,  while  "  lying 
on  his  bleeding  breast,"  contrives  to 
"stare  ghastly  and  grimly  on  the 
ikies."  As  to  this  last  exploit,  we  can 
00I7  say,  as  Dante  did  on  a  similar 
occasion, 

"  Forse  per  fona  giadi'  parlasia 
8i  stravolse  oosi  alcun  del  tutto: 
Ka  lo  nol  vidi,  ne  credo  che  sia." 

The  tempest  is  thus  described : 

"But  lo!   around  the  marshlling  clouds 

unite, 
Uke  thick  battalions  halting  for  the  fight; 
The  tun  sinks  back,  the  tempest  spirits 

sweep 
fierce  through  the  air  and  flutter  on  the 

deep. 
TiD  from  their  caverns  rush  the  maniac 

blasts. 
Tear  the  loose  sails,  and  split  the  creaking 

masts, 
And  the  lash'd  billows,  rolling  in  strain, 
aetr  their  white  heads,  and  race  along 

the  main!" 

What,  we  should  like  to  know,  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  opera- 
tions which  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
*o  accurately  distinguishes  from  each 
other,  the  fierce  sweeping  of  the  tem- 
pesttpirits  through  the  air,  and  the 
nuhing  of  the  maniac  blasts  from  their 
CMems?  And  why  docs  the  former 
operation  end  exactly  when  the  latter 
oommenccs? 

We  cannot  stop  over  each  of  Mr. 
Robert  Montgomery's  descriptions. 
We  have  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who 
'visions  *  viewless  temple  in  the  air;" 
a  murderer  who  stands  on  a  heath, 
"with  ashy  lips,  in  cold  convulsion 
spread ; "  a  pious  man,  to  whom,  as  he 
hes  in  bed  at  night, 

*  5*  panorama  of  past  life  appears, 
warma  his  pure  mind,  and  melts  it  into 


*  traveller,  who  loses  his  way,  owing 
lo  the  thickness  U  the  u cloud~b*tta-  j 


lion,"  and  the  want  of  u  heaven-lamps, 
to  beam  their  holy  light"  We  have  a 
description  of  a  convicted  felon,  stolen 
from  that  incomparable  passage  in 
Crabbc's  Borough,  which  has  made 
many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader  cry 
like  a  child.  We  can,  however,  con- 
scientiously declare  that  persons  of  the 
most  excitable  sensibility  may  safely 
venture  upon  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's 
version.  Then  we  have  the  "poor, 
mindless,  pale-faced  maniac  boy,"  who 

M  Bolls  his  vacant  eye, 
To  greet  the  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky.** 

What  are  the  glowing  fancies  of  the 
sky  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  two  lines  which  almost  immediately 
follow  ? 

"  A  soulless  thing,  a  spirit  or  the  woods. 
Ho  loves  to  commune  with  the  fields  and 
floods." 

How  can  a  soulless  thing  be  a  spirit  ? 
Then  comes  a  panegyric  on  the  Sun- 
day. A  baptism  follows  ;  after  that  a 
marriage :  and  we  then  proceed,  in 
due  course,  to  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Often  as  Death  has  been  personified, 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  found  something 
new  to  say  about  him. 

u  O  Death !  thou  dreadless  vanquisher  of 
earth, 

The  Elements  shrank  blasted  at  thy  birth! 

Careering  round  the  world  like  tempest 
wind. 

Martyrs  before,  and  victims  strewM  be- 
hind; 

Ages  on  ages  cannot  grapple  thee, 

Dragging  the  world  into  eternity  1 " 

If  there  be  any  one  line  in  this  passage 
about  which  we  are  more  in  the  dark 
than  about  the  rest,  it  is  the  fourth. 
What  the  difference  may  be  between 
the  victims  and  the  martyrs,  and  why 
the  martyrs  are  to  lie  before  Deatli, 
and  the  victims  behind  him,  are  to  us 
great  mysteries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of 
which  we  may  say  with  honest  Cassio, 
44  Why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  song 
than  the  other."  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery is  very  severe  on  the  infidels, 
and  undertakes  to  prove,  that,  as  he 
elegantly  expresses  it, 

"  One  great  Enchanter  helm'd  the  harmoni- 
ous whole." 

What  an  enchanter  has  u>  do  nAfia 
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htnr.nl  and  blMpliPtoj  do(Und  lie 
i-r™  Bclirlliaii  slio-ili  h«r  nn|R 


helming,  or  wlialahchn  has  todo  with 
harmony,  he    docs   n<it    iiijhtll      lie 
proceeds  with  his  argument  thus: 
"  Awl  dare  men  dream  that  diainsl  tlluiuce 


d  ill  its  wonders, 

nciifttilcM,  mlf-crested.  and  frirlom; 
l.iki-  in  Urn  i'.»~I,n.j;  tuilililr*  on  a  stream, 
I'iiv  frnii  fha  cluud,  ur  plianton)  in  a 

We  should  he  sorry  to  stake  our  faith 
in  a  higher  Power  on  Mr. Kobert  Mont- 
gomery's logic.  3Tc  informs  us  that 
lijrtitiiiiij;  is  designless  and  self-created. 
If  he  can  believe  this,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive why  he  may  not  believe  that  the 
ulinle  universe  is  designless  and  Bcli- 
created.  A  few  lines  before,  ho  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  Deity  who  bids'- thun- 
der rattle  from  the  skiey  deep."  His 
theory  is  therefore  this,  that  God  nude 
the  thunder,  but  tkit  the  lightning 
made  itself. 

Bat  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  me- 
taphvsii's  ure  not  at  present  fur  game, 
lie   proceeds  to  set  forth  the  fcatful 
e  fleets  nf  Atheism. 
"  Then,  blood-atairi'd  Murder,  bare  thy  hide- 


Whether  Rebellion  shakes  her  own 
hand,  shakes  (he  haml  of  Memory,  or 
shakes  the  hand  of  France,  or  what  any 
one  of  these  three  metaphors  would 
mean,  we  know  no  mare  than  we  know 
what  is  the  sense  of  the  following  pas- 


Let  the  foul  oreics  of  infurt 
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herretr.and  Murder  Inhervmn. 
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n  tlw  dreadful 


'"h";i  nu^ti'd  llie  Ufa-blood  frt 
rid  inartyr'd    beauty   pcrlsh'd 
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Whit  is  the  distinction  between  thr 
foul  orgies  and  the  raging  havoc  which 
the  foul  orgies  arc  to  picture?  Why 
does  Fright  go  behind  Rebellion,  «nd 
Murder  before?  Why  should  not 
Murder  fall  behind  Flight*  Or  why 
>  1:  i  'ii  1 1  i  nut  all  the  three  walk  a" 
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which  cannot  be  quenched  though  itn  I  produce  emolument  and  fame?  The 
breath  expire.  Is  it  the  fountain,  oi  I  circulation  of  this  writer's  poetry  han 
the  temple,  that  breathes,  and  bun  fin    been  greater  than   that  of  Soulhey'j 


breathed 

Mr.  Montgomery  apostrophises  tho 
'InaarMbcHin,-  iptrltanflBsliist,"— 
and  describes  their  employments  in 
mother  world,  which  arc  to  be,  it 
seeing,  bathing  in  light,  hearing  fiery 
streams  flow,  and  riding  on  living  can 
of  lightning.  The  deathbed  of  the 
sceptic  la  described  with  what 
boh  is  meant  for  energy.  We  then 
hare  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian  made 
aa  ridiculous  m  false  imagery  and  fain* 
English  can  make  h.    Bat  this  " 


Roderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  that  of  Gary's  Dante  or  ol 
the  best  worka  of  Coleridge.  Tims  en- 
couraged Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  haa 
favoured  the  public  with  volume  after 
volume.  We  have  (,'iven  so  much 
space  to  the  examination  of  his  first 
and  most  popular  performance  that  we 
have  non a  to  span  for  his  Universal 
hen  '  ^raJrert  *"&  *"■  "mailer  poems,  which, 
as  the  puffing  journals  tell  ns,  would 
alone  constitute  a  sufficient  title  to 
literary  immortality.     We  shall  j 


o  his  last  publication,  entitled 


jngh.    The  Day  of  Judgment  it  W 

be  described,  and  a  roaring  cataract  of,     ~- .'  ,       , , ,.  ., 

Donsense  is^onred  forth  upon  thistrc-  .^Poemwas  ushered  mto  the  world 
anendou.  subject.  Earth,  we  are  told, '  tf*  'ho  ,.nsllal  nar  «  "*^£!* 
is  dashed  into  Eternity.  Furnace  '  £*  *^  tJunR  *?  f,  *"?  *  J,0ke- 
Wa^wneal "round  the  horizon,  and  '  *«*"»"  "<> mjfonnded,  so  impudent, 
bom  into  bright  wizard  phantom,.  ™d -?  "wessful,  had  aroused  a  spint 
Racing  hurricanes  unroll   and  whirl  |  °r  ™alBtance-  *?.  "™*t  mogazmes  and 


quivering  fire-clouds.  The  white 
gallop.  Shadowy  worlds  career  around 
The  red  and  raging  eye  of  Imagina- 
tion it  then  forbidden  to  pry  further. 
But  further  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
persists  iu  prying.  The  stars  bound 
through  the  airy  roar.  The  unbosomed 
deep  yawns  on  the  ruin.  The  billows 
of  Eternity  then  begin  to  advance.  Tin 
world  glares  in  Eery  slumber.  A  car 
comes  forward  driven  by  living  thun- 
der. 

"  Creation  shudders  with  sublime  dlamav, 
and  In  a  biasing  tempest  whirls  away. 

And  this  Is  fine  poetry!  This  in 
what  ranks  Its  writer  with  the  master- 
spirits of  the  age!  This  is  what  has 
been  described,  over  and  over  again,  in 
terras  which  would  require  some  quali- 
fication if  used  respecting  Parodisij 
Jjost!  It  is  too  much  that  this  patch- 
work, made  by  stitching  together  old 
odds  and  ends  of  what,  when  new, 
was  but  tawdry  frippery,  is  to  be  picked 
off  the  dunghill  on  which  it  ought  to 
roc,  and  to  bo  held  np  to  admiration  Isj 
an  inestimable  specimen  of  art.  And 
what  must  we  think  of  a  system  hr 
me&rut  of  which  verses  tike  those  which 
we  have  quoted,  verses  St  on]r  for  the  I 


reviews,  accordingly,  Satan  has  been 
handled  somewhat  roughly,  and  the 
arts  of  the  pullers  have  been  exposed 
with  good  sense  and  spirit.  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems  we  rather  prefer 
that  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the  l)city, 
for  the  same  reason  which  induced  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  rank  one  bad  book 
above  another.  "  Marry,  tliis  is  some- 
what. This  is  rhyme.  But  the  other 
is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason."  Satan 
is  a  long  soliloquy,  which  tho  I)evil 
pronounces  in  five  or  six  thousand 
lines  of  bad  blank  verse,  concerning  geo- 
graphy, politics,  newspapers,  fashion- 
able society,  theatrical  amusements. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  and  Mr.  Martin's  pictures.  The 
new  designs  far  Milton  have,  as  was 
natural,  particularly  attracted  tho  at- 
tention of  a  personage  who  occupies  so 
conspicuous  a  place  iu  them.  Mr 
Martin  must  be  pleased  to  learn  that, 
whatever  may  bo  thought  of  those  per- 
formances on  earth,  they  give  full  satis- 
faction in  Pandaanonium,  and  that  he 
is  there  thought  to  have  hit  off  the  like- 
nesses of  tho  various  Thrones  and  Do- 
minations very  happily. 

"""     motto  to  the  poem  o!  %Maa  v 


t  of  tie  Morning  Pott,  can/  taken  from  the  Book.  at3oV.  ""WnanM 
ii 


isa 

comest  thoa?  From  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  curth,  and  Hulking  up  and  down 
in  it."  And  curijiinly  Mr.  Hubert  Mont- 
gomery has  not  failed  to  make  his  hero 
go  to  and  fro,  and  walk  up  and  down. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  this 
propensity  to  locomotion,  Sntan  has 
not  one  Satanic  quality.  Mad  Tom 
nud  told  us  that  "  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness is  a  gentleman!"  but  we  had  yet 
10  learn  that  he  is  a  respectable  and 
jiii.ns  ■:(■  nt  Ifniati ,  w lioso  principal  fault 
is  that  he  is  something  of  a  twaddle 
and  fur  too  liberal  of  his  good  advice. 
That  happy  change  in  his  character 
v.  Inch  Ol  iivn  Hill i'.'i piited,  and  of  which 
Tillotson  did  not  despair,  seems  to  bo 
rapidly  taking  place.  Iiud  habits  ore 
nut  eradicated  in  a  moment.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  so  old  an  of- 
fender should  now  and  then  relapse 
for  a  short  time  into  wrong  disposi- 
tions. But  to  give  htm  his  due,  as  the 
proverb  recommends,  we  mint  say  that 
he  always  returns,  after  two  or  three 
lines  of  impiety,  to  his  preaching  ssvK". 
Wo  would  seriously  advise  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery to  omit  or  alter  about  a  hundred 
"l  different  parts  of  this 
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Molhinks  I  hear  a  pitying  use]  ay." 
Here  we  conclude.  If  oar  remarks 
give  pain  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  But,  at  whatever 
cost  of  pain  to  individuals,  literature 
mnft  be  purified  from  this  taint.  And, 
to  show  that  wo  are  not  actuated  hy 
any  feeling  of  personal  enmity  towards 
him,  we  hereby  give  notice  that,  as  soou 
as  any  book  shall,  by  means  of  puffing, 
reach  a  second  edition,  our  intention  U 
to  do  unto  the  writer  of  it  as  wo  hare 
done  unto  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 


JOHN  BUNYAN.  {DrezMWH,  1831.) 

T7m  Pilgrim'i  Promo,  tritti  a  lift  qfJiAm 
Bvnva*.  !!y  H.1DEKT  Kocthfy,  Eh. 
LL.D.   Poet  1.(1,1  nut <-.     Illustrated  will 

Loudon  i  lsar. 


the  pilgrim's  pkogrkss. 
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cot  please  us  quite  so  well.  His  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  is  not  that 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  which 
Banyan  imagined.  At  all  events,  it  is 
not  that  dark  and  horrible  glen  which 
has  from  childhood  been  in  our  mind's 
eye.  The  valley  is  a  cavern :  the  quag- 
mire is  a  lake :  the  straight  path  runs 
tigzag:  and  Christian  appears  like  a 
speck  in  the  darkness  of  the  immense 
vault.  We  miss,  too,  those  hideous 
forms  which  make  so  striking  a  part 
of  the  description  of  Bunyan,  and 
which  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  loved 
to  draw.  It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence 
that  wa  pronounce  judgment  on  any 
question  relating  to  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. Bat  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr. 
Martin  has  not  of  late  been  fortunate 
in  his  choice  of  subjects.  He  should 
never  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
Paradise  Lost  There  can  be  no  two 
manners  more  directly  opposed  to  each 
other  than  the  manner  of  his  painting 
and  the  manner  of  Milton's  poetry. 
Those  things  which  are  mere  acces- 
sories in  the  descriptions  become  the 
principal  objects  in  the  pictures ;  and 
those  figures  which  are  most  promi- 
nent in  the  descriptions  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  pictures  only  by  a  very 
done  scrutiny.  Mr.  Martin  has  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  representing  the 
pillars  and  candelabras  of  Pandaemo- 
nram.  But  he  has  forgotten  that  Mil- 
ton's Pandssmonium  is  merely  the  back- 
ground to  Satan.  In  the  picture,  the 
Archangel  is  scarcely  visible  amidst 
the  endless  colonnades  of  his  infernal 
palace.  Milton's  Paradise,  again,  is 
merely  the  background  to  his  Adam 
and  Eve.  But  in  Mr.  Martin's  picture 
the  landscape  is  every  thing.  Adam, 
Eve,  and  Raphael  attract  much  less 
notice  than  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  gigantic  flowers,  and  the  gi- 
raffes which  feed  upon  them.  We  read 
that  James  the  Second  sat  to  Varelst, 
the  great  flower-painter.  When  the 
performance  was  finished,  his  Majesty 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  bower  of 
sun-flowers  and  tulips,  which  com- 
pletely drew  away  all  attention  from 
the  central  figure.  All  who  looked  at 
the  portrait  took  it  for  a  flower-piece. 
Mr.  Martin  we  think,  introduces  his 


iiiLineasuiuMe  spaces,  his  innii!!H,n:Lv1 
multitudes,  his  gorgeous  prodigies  of 
architecture  and  landscape,  almost  as 
unseasonably  as  Varelst  introduced  his 
flower-pots  and  nosegays.  If  Mr. 
Martin  were  to  paint  Lear  in  the  storm, 
we  suspect  that  the  blazing  sky,  the 
sheets  of  rain,  the  swollen  torrents, 
and  the  tossing  forest,  would  draw 
away  all  attention  from  the  agonies  of 
the  insulted  king  and  father.  If  ho 
were  to  paint  the  death  of  Lear,  the 
old  man,  asking  the  by-standcrs  to 
undo  his  button,  would  be  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  a  vast  blaze  of  pavilions, 
standards,  armour,  and  heralds'  coats. 
Mr.  Martin  would  illustrate  the  Or- 
lando Furioso  well,  the  Orlando  Inna- 
morato  still  better,  the  Arabian  Nights 
best  of  all.  Fairy  palaces  and  gardens, 
porticoes  of  agate,  and  groves  flowering 
with  emeralds  and  rubies,  inhabited  by 
people  for  whom  nobody  cares,  these 
are  his  proper  domain.  He  would 
succeed  admirably  in  the  enchanted 
ground  of  Alcina,  or  the  mansion  of 
Aladdin.  But  he  should  avoid  Milton 
and  Bunyan. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  that  it  is  the  only 
work  of  its  kind  which  possesses  a 
strong  human  interest.  Other  alle- 
gories only  amuse  the  fancy.  The 
allegory  of  Bunyan  has  been  read  by 
many  thousands  with  tears.  There 
are  some  good  allegories  in  Johnson's 
works,  and  some  of  still  higher  merit 
by  Addison.  In  these  performances 
there  is,  perhaps,  as  much  wit  and 
ingenuity  as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
But  the  pleasure  which  is  produced  by 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Vision  of 
Theodore,  the  genealogy  of  Wit,  or 
the  contest  between  Rest  and  Labour, 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  one  of  Cowley's  odes 
or  from  a  canto  of  Hudibras.  It  is  a 
pleasure  which  belongs  wholly  to  the 
understanding,  and  in  which  the  feel- 
ings have  no  part  whatever.  Nay,  even 
Spenser  himself,  though  assuredly  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived, 
could  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to 
make  allegory  interesting.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  lavished  the  riches  of  hi& 
mind  on  the  House  of  ?r\to  wA  ita 
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House  of  Temperar.ce.  One  unpar- 
donable limit,  the  fault  of  tediousness, 
pervades  tho  whole  of  the.  Fairy  Qui  en. 
We  become  sick  of  cardinal  virtues 
and  deadly  sins,  and  long  for  the 
society  of  plain  men  and  women.  Of 
the  persons  who  read  the  lint  canto, 
not  one  in  ten  reaches  the  end  of  the 
first  book,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred 
perseveres  to  tho  end  of  the  poem. 
Very  few  and  very  weary  are  those 
who  are  in  at  the  death  of  the  Blatant 
Beast  If  the  last  six  books,  which  are 
said  to  bare  been  destroyed  in  Ireland, 
bad  been  preserved,  wo  doubt  whether 
an/heart  less  stout  than  that  of  acom- 
nientator  would  have  held  out  to  the 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. That  wonderful  book,  while  it 
olituiiis  aduiiruiiijn  iVmn  (he  inojl  Nw- 
tidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who 
are  too  simple  to  admire  it.  Doctor 
Johnson,  all  whose  studies  were  de- 
sultory, and  who  hated,  as  he  said, 
to  read  books  through,  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  ihe  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. That  work  wus  one  of  the  two 
or  three  works  which  ho  wished  longer. 
It  was  by  no  common  merit  that  the 
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the  iron  cage,  tho  palace,  at  ihe  dooti 
of  which  armed  men  kept  guard, 
on  the  battle  men  is  of  which  walked 
persons  clothed  all  iu  gold,  the  ctom 
and  the  sepidchre,  the  stoop  hill  and 
the  pleasant  arbour,  the  stately  front 
of  tho  House  Beautiful  by  the  wayside, 
the  chained  lions  crouching  in  the 
porch,  the  low  green  valley  of  Hu- 
miliation, rich  with  grins  and  covered 
with  flocks,  all  are  as  well  known  to 
us  as  the  sights  of  our  own  street. 
Then  wo  coma  to  tho  narrow  place 
where  Apollyon  strode  right  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  tho  way,  to  stop  tha 
journey  of  Christian,  and  whero  after- 
wards the  pillar  was  set  up  to  testify 
how  bravely  the  pilgrim  hod  fought  the 
good  fight.  As  we  advance,  rhe  valley 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  The  shade 
of  the  precipices  on  both  sides  falls 
blacker  and  blacker.  The  clouds  ga- 
ther overhead.  Doleful  voices,  the 
clanking  of  chains,  and  tho  rushing  of 
many  feet  to  and  fro,  are  heard  through 
the  darkness.  The  way,  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  gloom,  runs  close  by  the 
month  of  the  burning  pit,  which  seuds 
forth  its  flames,  its  noisome  smoke,  aud 
hideous  shapes  to  terrify  the  adven- 
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Jumble  castle,  the  court-yard  of  which 
if  pared  with  the  skulls  of  pilgrims  ; 
and  right  onward  are  the  sheepfolds 
and  orchards  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains. 

from  the  Delectable  Mountains,  the 
way  lies  through  the  fogs  and  briers 
of  the  Enchanted  Ground,  with  here 
and  there  a  bed  of  soft  cushions  spread 
■nder  a  green  arbour.  And  beyond  is 
die  land  of  Beulah,  where  the  flowers, 
Lhe  grapes,  and  the  songs  of  birds  never 
cease,  and  where  the  sun  shines  night 
and  day.  Thence  are  plainly  seen  the 
golden  pavements  and  streets  of  pearl, 
do  the  other  side  of  that  black  and 
sold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

All  the  stages  of  the  journey,  all  the 
forma  which  cross  or  overtake  the  pil- 
grims, giants,  and  hobgoblins,  ill- 
favoured  ones,  and  shining  ones,  the 
tall*  comely,  swarthy  Madam  Bubble, 
with  her  great  purse  by  her  side,  and 
her  fingers  playing  with  the  money, 
the  black  man  in  the  bright  vesture, 
Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  and  my  Lord 
Hategood,  Mr.  Talkative,  and  Mrs. 
rEmorona,  all  are  actually  existing 
beings  to  us.  We  follow  the  travellers 
through  their  allegorical  progress  with 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
we  follow  Elizabeth  from  Siberia  to 
Moscow,  or  Jeanie  Deans  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London.  Banyan  is  almost 
die  only  writer  who  ever  gave  to  the 
ibttract  the  interest  of  the  concrete. 
En  the  works  of  many  celebrated  au- 
thors, men  are  mere  personifications. 
We  have  not  a  jealous  man,  but  jea- 
toaay;  not  a  traitor,  but  perfidy;  not 
ft  patriot,  but  patriotism.  The  mind 
of  Banyan,  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
imaginative  that  personifications,  when 
be  dealt  with  them,  became  men.  A 
iialogue  between  two  qualities,  in  his 
beam,  has  more  dramatic  effect  than 
ft  dialogue  between  two  human  beings 
in  most  plays.  In  this  respect  the 
genius  of  Banyan  bore  a  great  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  man  who  hod  very 
little  else  in  common  with  him,  Percy 
By*she  Shelley.  The  strong  imagina- 
£011  of  Shelley  made  him  an  idolater  in 
iftj  own  despite.  Out  of  the  most  in- 
lefinite  terms  of  a  hard,  cold,  dark, 
netajxhysvcsJ  sjrvtam,  be  made  a  gor-  / 


gcons  Pantheon,  full  of  beautiful,  ma- 
jestic, and  life-like  forms.  He  turned 
atheism  itself  into  a  mythology,  rich 
with  visions  as  glorious  as  the  gods 
that  live  in  the  marble  of  Phidias,  or 
the  virgin  saints  that  smile  on  us  from 
the  canvass  of  Murillo.  The  Spirit 
of  Beauty,  the  Principle  of  Good,  the 
Principle  of  Evil,  when  he  treated  of 
them,  ceased  to  be  abstractions.  They 
took  shape  and  colour.  They  were  no 
longer  mere  words;  but  u  intelligiblo 
forms;"  **  fair  humanities;"  objects  of 
love,  of  adoration,  or  of  fear.  As  there 
can  be  no  stronger  sign  of  a  mind  des- 
titute of  the  poetical  faculty  than  that 
tendency  which  was  so  common  among 
the  writers  of  the  French  school  to  turn 
images  into  abstractions,  Venus,  for 
example,  into  Love,  Minerva  into  Wis- 
dom, Mars  into  War,  and  Bacchus  into 
Festivity,  so  there  can  be  no  stronger 
sign  of  a  mind  truly  poetical  than  a 
disposition  to  reverse  this  abstracting 
process,  and  to  make  individuals  out  of 
generalities.  Some  of  the  metaphysical 
and  ethical  theories  of  Shelley  were 
certainly  most  absurd  and  pernicious. 
But  we  doubt  whether  any  modern  poet 
has  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  some 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  great  an- 
cient masters.  The  words  bard  and 
inspiration,  which  seem  so  cold  and 
affected  when  applied  to  other  modern 
writers,  have  a  perfect  propriety  when 
applied  to  him.  lie  was  not  an  author, 
but  a  bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to 
have  been  an  art,  but  an  inspiration. 
Had  he  lived  to  the  full  age  of  man, 
ho  might  not  improbably  have  given  to 
the  world  some  great  work  of  the  very 
highest  rank  in  design  and  execution. 
But,  alas  ! 

o  Aa^Pt?  </3a  p<JoK*  SitXvm  6tr« 

But  we  must  return  to  Banyan. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  undoubtedly 
is  not  a  perfect  allegory.  The  types 
are  often  inconsistent  with  each  other; 
and  sometimes  the  allegorical  disguise 
is  altogether  thrown  off.  The  river, 
for  example,  is  emblematic  of  death; 
and  we  are  told  that  every  human 
being  must  pass  thxow^Yv  t\v*  tVtcc. 
But  Faithful  docs  not  paaa  tasowgaM 
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Ha  is  martyred,  not  la  shadow,  hut  in 
reality,  at  Vanity  Fair.  Hopeful  talks 
to  Christian  about  Esau's  birthright 
and  about  his  own  convictions  of 
■in  as  Bun  van  might  have  talked  with 
one  of  his  own  congregation.  The 
damsel*  at  the  House  Beautiful  Cate- 
chize Christiana's  buys,  as  any  goad 
ladies  might  catechize  any  boys  at  a 
Sunday  School.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  man,  whatever  might  ho  his 
genius,  and  whatever  his  good  luck, 
could  long  continue  n  figurative  his- 
tory without  falling  into  many  incon- 
sistencies. We  are  sure  that  incon- 
sistencies, scarcely  less  gross  than  the 
worst  into  which  liunyan  has  fallen, 
may  be  found  in  the  shortest  and 
most  elaborate  allegories  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  tho  Rambler.  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub  and  the  History  of  John  Bull 
swarm  with  similar  errors,  if  the  name 
of  error  can  be  properly  applied  tt> 
that  which  is  unavoidable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all  fours. 
But  we  believe  that  no  hum:in  ingenu- 
ity could  produce  such  n  centipede  as 
a  long  allegory  in  which  tho  corres- 
pondence between  the  outward  sign 
and  the   thing  signified   should  I*  ex- 


ill  spare.  We  feel  that  the  stiry  urn 
much  of  its  charm  to  these  occasional 
glimpses  of  solemn  uiid  tillcetitig  suh- 
jects,  which  will  not  bo  hidden,  whic» 
force  themselves  through  die  veil,  and 
appear  before  us  in  their  native  aspect. 
Tho  effect  is  not  unlike  that  which  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  on  lbs 
ancient  stage,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
actor  were  seen  flaming  through  hk 
mask,  and  giving  life  and  expression 
to  what  would  else  have  been  an  in- 
animate and  u  u  in  teres  ting  disguise. 

It  is  very  amusing  and  very  instruc- 
tive to  compare  the  Pilgrim's  l'rogreai 
with  the  Grace  Abounding.  The  latter 
work  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able pieces  of  autobiography  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  full  and  open  confes- 
sion of  tho  fancies  which  passed  througb 
the  mind  of  an  illiterate  man,  wboae 
nfiectians  were  warm,  whoso  nerve* 
were  irritable,  whose  imagination  was 
ungovernable,  and  who  was  under  tho 
influence  of  the  strongest  religious  ex- 
citement. In  whatever  ago  Bunyaa 
had  lived,  the  history  of  his  feeling* 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  boon 
But  the  time  in  which 
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condemnation  which  he  employed  in  a 
theological  sense.  They  have,  there- 
fore, represented  him  as  an  abandoned 
wretch,  reclaimed  by  means  almost 
miraculous,  or,  to  use  their  favourite 
metaphor,  "as  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning."  Mr.  Ivimey  calls  him 
the  depraved  Bunyan  and  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Surely  Mr.  Ivimey 
ought  to  have  been  too  familiar 
with  the  bitter  accusations  which  the 
most  pious  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  against  themselves,  to  under- 
stand literally  all  the  strong  expressions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grace 
Abounding.  It  is  quite  clear,  as  Mr. 
Sonthey  most  justly  remarks,  that  Bun- 
yan never  was  a  vicious  man.  He 
married  very  early;  and  he  solemnly 
declares  that  he  was  strictly  faithful  to 
his  wife.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  drunkard.  He  owns,  indeed, 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  never  spoke 
without  an  oath.  But  a  single  ad- 
monition cured  him  of  this  bad  habit 
for  life;  and  the  cure  must  have  been 
wrought  early;  for  at  eighteen  he  was  in 
the  army  of  the  Parliament;  and  if  he 
had  carried  the  vice  of  profancness  into 
that  service,  he  would  doubtless  have 
received  something  more  than  an 
admonition  from  Serjeant  Bind-their- 
kmgs-in-chains,  or  Captain  Hew-  Agag- 
in-pieces-before-thc-Lord.  Bell-ring- 
ing and  playing  at  hockey  on  Sundays 
seem  to  have  been  the  worst  vices  of 
this  depraved  tinker.  They  would  have 
passed  for  virtues  with  Archbishop 
Land.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  a 
very  early  age,  Bunyan  was  a  man  of 
%  strict  life  and  of  a  tender  conscience. 
"  He  bad  been,"  says  Mr.  Southcy,  u  a 
blackguard."  Even  this  we  think  too 
hard  a  censure.  Bunyan  was  not,  we  ad- 
mit, so  fine  a  gentleman  as  Lord  Digby ; 
hot  he  was  a  blackguard  no  otherwise 
than  as  every  labouring  man  that  ever 
lived  has  been  a  blackguard.  Indeed 
Mr.  Southey  acknowledges  this.  "Such 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
by  his  birth,  breeding,  and  vocation. 
Scarcely  indeed,  by  possibility,  could 
he  have  been  otherwise."  A  man 
whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  de- 
cidedly l>eIow  those  of  his  class  deserves 
to  be  called  a  blackguard.    But  it  is 


surely  unfair  to  apply  so  6trong  a  word 
of  reproach  to  one  who  is  only  what 
the  great  mass  of  every  community 
must  inevitably  be. 

Those  horrible  internal  conflicts 
which  Bunyan  has  described  with  so 
much  power  of  language  prove,  not 
that  he  was  a  worse  man  than  his 
neighbours,  but  that  his  mind  was 
constantly  occupied  by  religious  con- 
siderations, that  his  fervour  exceeded 
his  knowledge,  and  that  his  imagina- 
tion exercised  despotic  power  over  his 
body  and  mind.  He  heard  voices 
from  heaven.  He  saw  strango  visions 
of  distant  hills,  pleasant  and  sunny  as 
his  own  Delectable  Mountains.  From 
those  abodes  he  was  shut  out,  and 
placed  in  a  dark  and  horrible  wilder- 
ness, where  he  wandered  through  ice 
and  snow,  striving  to  make  his  way 
into  the  happy  region  of  light  At 
one  time  he  was  seized  with  an  incli- 
nation to  work  miracles.  At  another 
time  he  thought  himself  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  deviL  He  could  distin- 
guish the  blasphemous  whispers.  He 
felt  his  infernal  enemy  pulling  at  his 
clothes  behind  him.  He  spurned  with 
his  feet  and  6truck  with  his  hands  at 
the  destroyer.  Sometimes  he  was 
tempted  to  sell  his  part  in  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  Sometimes  a  vio- 
lent impulse  urged  him  to  start  up 
from  his  food,  to  fall  on  his  knees,  and 
to  break  forth  into  prayer.  At  length 
he  fancied  that  he  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  His  agony  con- 
vulsed his  robust  frame.  lie  was,  he 
says,  as  if  his  breastbone  would  split; 
and  this  he  took  for  a  sign  that  ho  was 
destined  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas. 
The  agitation  of  his  nerves  made  all 
his  movements  tremulous;  and  this 
trembling,  he  supposed,  was  a  visible 
mark  of  his  reprobation,  like  that 
which  had  been  set  on  Cain.  At  one 
time,  indeed,  an  encouraging  voice 
seemed  to  rush  in  at  the  window,  like 
the  noise  of  wind,  but  very  pleasant, 
and  commanded,  as  he  6ays,  a  great 
calm  in  his  souL  At  another  time, 
a  word  of  comfort  "was  spoke  loud 
unto  him;  it  showed  a  great  word;  if 
seemed  to  be  writ  in  great  letters." 
But  these  intervals  of  case  were  short 
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n  generally  the  most  horrible  that 
the  human  mind  can  imagine.  "I 
walked,"  says  he,  with  his  own  peculiar 
eloquence,  "to  i  neighbouring  town; 
■nii  snt  down  upon  a  settle  in  the 
street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep  pause 
about  the  most  fearful  statu  my  sin 
had  brought  ma  to;  and,  after  long 
musing,  I  lilted  up  ray  head;  but  me- 
thought  I  saw  as  if  the  sun  that  shineth 
in  ths  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me 
light;  and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the 
street,  and  tiles  upon  the  houses,  did 
band  themselves  against  me.  Mu- 
thought  that  they  all  combined  to- 
gether to  banish  mo  out  of  the.  world. 
1  was  abhorred  of  them,  and  unlit  to 
dwell  among  them,  because  I  hud 
sinned  against  the  Saviour.  Oil,  how 
happy  now  was  every  creature  over  II 
for  they  stood  fast,  and  kept  their 
station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost." 
Scarcely  any  madhouse  could  produce 
an  instance  of  delusion  so  strong,  or 
of  misery  so  acute. 

It  was  through  this  Valley  of  the 
Bhrniow  of  Death,  overhung  by  dart- 
hess,  peopled  with  devils,  resounding 
with  blasphemy  and  lamentation,  and 
passim;  amidst  ijuii^niires,  snares,  and 

Eitfalls,  closo  by  the  very  mouth  of 
ell,  that  Bunyan  journeyed 
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his  own  mind  bad  become  clear  and 
cheerful,  for  persons  afflicted  with  re- 

liLiniia  melancholy, 

Mr.  Southey,  who  has  no  love  for  the 
Calvinists,    admits  that,   if  Calvinism 
bad  never  worn  a  blacker  appcaran 
than  in  Banyan's  works,  it  would  nt 
have  become  a  term  of  ri  , 
fact,  those  works  of  liuiiynn  with  whi 

inure  Colviiiisric  th. m  the  articles  ai 
homilies  of  the   Church   of   Englan 
The  moderation  of  his  opini 
subject  of  predestination  gi 
to  some  zealous  persons.      Wia  hare 
seen  an  absurd  allegory,  the  heroine 
of  which  is  named  Hephzibah,  writ 
!i_i  some  raving  suprahipsurhui  [■r.-nr- 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  mild  th 
logy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.    In  this 
foolish  book,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  (be 
Interpreter  is  called   the   Knlighicpicr, 
and  the   House   Beautiful    is    Castle 
Strength.     Mr.  Southey  tells  us  that 
the  Catholics  had  also  their  Pilgrim' 
Prioress,    without  a    Giant   Pope,  i 
which  the  Interpreter  is  the  Dire  " 
and  the  Home  Beautiful  Grace's 
It  is  surely  a.  remarkable  proof  of  tl 
power  of  Bunyan 's  genius,   that  tl 
religious    parties,    both    of  which   r 
garded    nil    opinions    as    heterodox, 
should  have  had  recourse  to  him  tor 
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hid  in  new  some  stoat  old  Greathcart 
of  Nateby  and  Worcester,  who  prayed 
with  his  men  before  he  drilled  them, 
who  knew  the  spiritual  state  of  every 
dragoon  in  his  troop,  aud  who,  with 
the  praises  of  God  in  his  month,  and  a 
two-edged  sword  in  his  hand,  had 
tamed  to  flight,  on  many  fields  of 
battle,  the  swearing,  drunken  bravoes 
of  Rupert  and  Lunsford. 

Every  age  produces  such  men  as 
By-ends.  But  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  eminently  prolific 
of  such  men.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  that 
the  utire  was  aimed  at  some  particular 
individual;  and  this  seems  by  no  means 
improbable.  At  all  events,  Bunyan 
most  have  known  many  of  those  hypo- 
crites who  followed  religion  only  when 
religion  walked  in  silver  slippers,  when 
the  son  shone*  and  when  the  people 
applauded.  Indeed  he  might  have 
etnly  found  all  the  kindred  of  By- 
endi  among  the  public  men  of  his 
tine.  He  might  have  found  among 
the  peers  my  Lord  Turn-about,  my 
Lord  Time-server,  and  my  Lord  Fair- 
■peeeh;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
.  Smooth-man,  Mr.  Anything,  and  Mr. 
Firing-both-ways;  nor  would  "the 
Ptjson  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Two- tongues," 
Wre  been  wanting.  The  town  of  Bed- 
ford probably  contained  more  than  one 
politician  who,  after  contriving  to  raise 
ib  estate  by  seeking  the  Lord  during 
•he  reign  of  the  saints,  contrived  to 
hep  what  he  had  got  by  persecuting 
the  stints  during  the  reign  of  the 
wnanpets,  and  more  than  one  priest 
vho,  during  repeated  changes  in  the 
d«fjplinft  and  doctrines  of  the  church, 
hid  remained  constant  to  nothing  but 
Ah  benefice. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
ages  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  that 
in  which  the  proceedings  against  Faith- 
ful are  described.    It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Bunyan  intended  to  satirise 
the  mode  in  which  state  trials  were 
conducted  under  Charles  the  Second. 
The  license  given  to  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  the   shameless    par- 
tiality and  ferocious  insolence  of  the 
judge,  the  precipitancy  and  the  blind 
rancour  of  the  jury,  remind  us  of  those 
odious  mummeries  which,  from   the 


Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  were 
merely  forms  preliminary  to  bunging, 
drawing,  and  quartering.  Lord  Hate- 
good  performs  the  office  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoners  as  well  as  Scroggs  him- 
self could  have  performed  it. 

"  Judok.  Thou  runagate,  heretic,  and 
traitor,  hast  thou  heard  what  these  honest 
gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  thee? 

"  Faithv  ul.  May  I  speak  a  few  word*  in 
my  own  defence  P 

14  J  udgs.  Sirrah,  sirrah  t  thou  deservest 
to  live  no  longer,  but  to  be  slain  immedi- 
ately upon  the  place ;  yet,  that  all  men  may 
see  our  gentleness  to  thee,  let  us  hear  what 
thou,  vile  runagate,  bast  to  say/' 

No  person  who  knows  the  state  trials 
can  be  at  a  loss  for  parallel  cases.  In- 
deed, write  what  Bunyan  would,  the 
baseness  and  cruelty  of  the  lawyers  ot 
those  times  **  sinned  up  to  it  still,"  and 
even  went  beyond  it  The  imaginary 
trial  of  Faithful,  before  a  jury  com- 
posed of  personified  vices,  was  just  and 
merciful,  when  compared  with  the  real 
trial  of  Alice  Lisle  before  that  tribunal 
where  all  the  vices  sat  in  the  person  of 
Jcfferies. 

The  style  of  Bunyan  is  delightful  to 
every  reader,  and  invaluable  as  a  study 
to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
wide  command  over  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  vocabulary  is  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  common  people.  There 
is  not  an  expression,  if  we  except  a 
few  technical  terms  of  theology,  which 
would  puzzle  the  rudest  peasant.  We 
have  observed  several  pages  which  do 
not  contain  a  single  word  of  more  than 
two  syllables.  Yet  no  writer  has  said 
more  exactly  what  he  meant  to  say. 
For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehe- 
ment exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisi- 
tion, for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the 
orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely 
dialect,  the  dialect  of  plain  working 
men,  was  perfectly  sufficient.  There 
is  no  book  in  our  literature  on  which 
we  would  so  readily  stake  the  fame  of 
the  old  unpolluted  English  language, 
no  book  which  shows  so  well  how  rich 
that  language  is  in  its  own  proper 
wealth,  and  how  little  it  has  been  im- 
proved by  all  that  it  has  borrowed. 

Cowper  said,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
that  he  dared  not  name  John  Bunyan 
in  his  verse,  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer. 
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have  no  political  power. 


und  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an 
abomination  not  la  bo  thought  of 
among  bajitlied  people.  The  distinc- 
tion is  certainly  must  philosophical. 

What  power  in  civilised  society  is 
so  great  u.1  that  of  the  creditor  over 
the  debtor?  If  we  take  this  nway  from 
Ilii!  Jew,  we  take  nway  from  bim  the 
•ccurity  of  his  properly.  If  wo  leave 
it  to  him,  we  leave  lo  him  a  power 
iti"re  despotic  by  far  tli an  tli.it  of  the 
king  ami  all  his  cabinet. 

It  would  be  impious  10  let  a  Jew 
nit  in  Parliament.  But  a  Jew  may 
make  money;  and  money  may  make 
■total  of  Parliament.  Gntton  and 
Old  Sarum  may  he  the  property  of  a 
Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penrrn  will 
take  ten  pounds  from  Shy  lock  rather 
than  nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  three  Earthings  from 
Antonio.  To  this  no  objection  is  mode. 
That  a  Jew  should  possess  the  sub- 
stance of  legislative  power,  that  be 
should  command  eight  votes  on  every 
division  as  if  ho  were  the  great  Duke 
ijf  Newcastle  himself,  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be.  But  that  ho  should  pass 
[lie  bar  and  sit  down  on  those  mystc- 


ticil  jiower  from  them, 
men  did  not  sec  that,  when  every  thin) 
else  had  been  given,  political  powe 
hnd  been  given.  They  continued  ft 
repeat  their  cuckoo  song,  when  it  Wl 
no  longer  a  question  whether  Catholic 
should  have  politico!  power  or  no) 
when  a  Catholic  Association  bearde 
the  Parliament,  when  a  Catholic  igi 
tator  exercised  infinitely  more  aulJM 
ritv  ilusn  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christian!  to  tx 
elude  the  Jews  from  political  power,  i 
must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  on 
ancestors  treated"  them,  to  murder  then 
and  banish  them,  and  rob  them.  Fa 
in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  alone,  c* 
we  really  deprive  them  of  politic! 
power.  If  wo  do  not  adopt  this  coum 
wo  may  take  away  the  shadow,  but  w 
mult  leave  them  the  substance.  W 
may  do  enough  to  pain  and  iirital 
them  1  but  we  shall  nol  do  enough  t 
mcurc  ourselves  from  danger,  if  daugt 
really  exists.      Where  wealth  a,  tha 
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^iations  cannot  acquire  that  strength 
"which  they  hare  in  a  better  state  of 
tilings.     Men  are  compelled  to  seek 
Iran  their  party  that  protection  which 
tJttjr    ought    to    receive    from     their 
ooontry,  and  they,  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence, transfer  to  their  party  that  af- 
fection which   they  would    otherwise 
bare  felt  for  their  country.     The  Hu- 
tzuenots  of  franco  called  in  the  help  of 
England  against  their  Catholic  kings. 
Tile  Catholics  of  France  colled  in  the 
belp  of  Spain  against  a  Huguenot  king. 
Would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  at  pre- 
sent the   French    Protestants    would 
wish  to  see  their  religion  made  domi- 
nant by  the  help  of  a  Prussian  or  En- 
glish army?     Surely  not,  and  why  is 
it  that  they  are  not  willing,  as  they 
formerly  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  country  to  the  inter- 
Ms  of  their  religious  persuasion  ?  The 
reason  is  obvious:    they  were  perse- 
cuted then,  and    are  not  persecuted 
bow.     Th«  English    Puritans,  under 
Charles  the  First,  prevailed  on    the 
Scotch  to  invade  England.      Do  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  our  time  wish 
U>  tee  the  Church  put  down  by  an  in- 
vim  of  foreign  Calvinists?    If  not, 
to  what  cause  are  we  to  attribute  the 
change?    Surely  to  this,  that  the  Pro- 
totant  Dissenters  are  far  better  treated 
bow  than  m  the  seventeenth  century. 
Soma  of  the  most  illustrious  public 
sen  that  England  ever  produced  were 
inclined  to  take  refuge  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Laud  in    North   America. 
Wu  this  because  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  are  incapable  of  loving 
their  country?     But  it  is  idle  to  mul- 
tiply instances.      Nothing  is  so  offen- 
rire  to  a  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
history  or  of  human  nature  as  to  hear 
those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment accuse  any  sect  of  foreign 
attachments.    If  there  be  any  proposi- 
tion universally  true  in  politics  it  is 
this,  that  foreign  attachments  arc  the 
fruit   of   domestic    misrule.      It  has 
always  been  the  trick  of  bigots  to  make 
their  subjects  miserable  at  home,  and 
then  to  complain  that  they  look  for  relief 
abroad ;  to  divide  society,  and  to  won- 
der that  it  is  not  united;  to  govern  as] 
if  a  section  of  the  state  -vcro  die  whole,  \ 


and  to  censure  the  other  sections  of  the 
state-  for  their  want  of  patriotic  spirit 
If  the  Jews  have  not  felt  towards  Eng- 
land like  children,  it  is  because  she  has 
treated  them  like  a  step-mother.  There 
is  no  feeling  which  more  certainly  de- 
velops itself  in  the  minds  of  men  liv- 
ing under  tolerably  good  government 
than  the  feeling  of  patriotism.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  never 
was  any  nation,  or  any  large  portion 
of  any  nation,  not  cruelly  oppressed, 
which  was  wholly  destitute  of  that  feel- 
ing. To  make  it  therefore  ground  of 
accusation  against  a  class  of  men,  that 
they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vul- 
gar legerdemain  of  sophistry.  It  is 
the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs 
against  the  lamb.  It  is  to  accuse  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the 
source. 

If  the  English  Jews  really  felt  a 
deadly  hatred  to  England,  if  the  weekly 
prayer  of  their  synagogues  were  that 
all  the  curses  denounced  by  Ezckicl  on 
Tyre  and  Egypt  might  fall  on  London, 
if,  in  their  solemn  feasts,  they  called 
down  blessings  on  those  who  should 
dash  their  children  to  pieces  on  the 
stones,  still,  we  say,  their  hatred  to  their 
countrymen  would  not  be  more  intense 
than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have 
often  borne  to  each  other.  But  in  fact 
the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It 
is  precisely  what,  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be.  They  are  treated  far 
better  than  the  French  Protestants  were 
treated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans  were 
treated  in  the  time  of  Laud.  They, 
therefore,  have  no  rancour  against  the 
government  or  against  their  country- 
men. It  will  not  be  denied  that  they 
are  far  better  affected  to  the  state  than 
the  followers  of  Coligni  or  Vane.  But 
thev  are  not  so  well  treated  as  the  dis- 
senting  sects  of  Christians  are  now 
treated  in  England  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, and,  wo  firmly  believe,  on  this 
account  alone,  they  have  a  more  ex- 
clusive spirit  Till  we  have  carried 
the  experiment  farther,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  conclude  that  they  cannot 
be  made  Englishmen  altogtti&t.  "ft* 
statesman  who  treats  them  *%  tBtafti, 
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and  then  abuses  thorn  fur  not  entertain- 
ing all  the-  foaling*  of  natives,  is  as  un- 
rensonahlc  m  the  tyrant  w]id  punished 
their  fathers  far  not  making  bricks 
without  straw. 

Rulers  must  not  bo  Buffered  thus  to 
absolve  themselves  of  their  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. It  does  not  lis  in  their 
mouths  to  say  that  a  sect  is  not  patri- 
otic. It  is  tlieir  business  to  make-  it 
patriotic.     History  and  reason  clearly 


indicate  the  means.  The  English  Jews 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  we,  precisely  what 
our  government  has  made  them.  They 
are  precisely  what  any  sect,  what  any 
class  of  men,  treated  as  they  have  been 
treated,  would  have  been.  If  all  the 
red-haired  people  in  Europe  had, 
during  centuries,  been  outraged  and 
oppressed,  banished  from  this  place, 
imprisoned  in  that,  deprived  of  their 
money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  con- 
victed of  the  most  improbable  crimes 
on  the  feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at 
horses' tails,  hanged,  tortured,  burned 
olive,  if,  when  manners  became  milder, 
they  had  still  been  subject  to  debusing 
rcMr'utiuiiB  and  exposed  to  vulgar  in- 
sults, locked  up  in  particular  streets  in 
5,  pelted  and  ducked  by 


It  for  leave  to  e.tcrcisa  power  aver  a 
nimunily  of  which  lliey  arc  only  hi  " 

.■rubers,  it  community  the  eiin-tinitii 
which  is  essentially  'I. Irk -haired.  ]■■ 
answer  thctt]   in  the  words  of  0 


Hut,  it  is  said,  the  Scripture, 
that  the  Jews  are  to  he  restored  1') 
own  country  j    and  the  whole  nal 
looks  forward  It 
are,  therefore,  not  so  deeply  ii 


It  is 

place  of  their  sojonm,   the   house  □ 

their  bondage.     This  argument,  w'  ' 

first  appeared  in  tho  Times  n< 

and    which  has  attracted  a 

attention  proportioned  not  so  much  b 

talent  with  which  that  journal  ii 
ducted,  belongs  to  a  class  of  sop 
by  which  the  most  hateful  persccutio< 
may   easily   be  justified.     To  ebj 
men  witli  pr;ietii:;il  eoritoiiierices  "\ 
they  themselves  deny  is  disingenoo 
in  controversy  ;  it  is  amnions  in  g 
vemmenL    The  doctrine  of  predes 
nation,  in  the  opinion  of  many  pi 
tends  to  make  tliose  who  hold  it 
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to  ba  jut  in  aO  his  dealings.    Yet  to 
bow  many  of  the  twenty-four  millions 
of  professing  Christians  in  these  islands 
would  any  man  in  his  senses  lend  a 
thousand  pounds   without   security  ? 
JL  man  who  should  act,  for  one  day,  on 
tlie  supposition   that  all    the  people 
saboat  him  were  influenced  by  the  re- 
ligion  which  they   professed,  would 
find  himself  mined  before  night;  and 
mo  man  erer  does  act  on  that  supposi- 
tion in  any  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
file,  in  borrowing,  in  lending,  in  buy- 
ing, or  in  selling.    But  when  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures   are   to  be  op- 
pressed, the  case  is  different    Then 
we  represent  those  motives  which  we 
know  to  be  so  feeble  for  good  as  omni- 
potent for  eviL    Then  we  lay  to  the 
charge  of  our  victims  all  the  vices  and 
follies  to  which  their  doctrines,  how- 
we?  remotely,  seem  to  tend.     We 
farget  that  the  same  weakness,  the 
mm  laxity,  the  same  disposition  to 
peter  the  present  to  the  future,  which 
sake  men  worse  than  a  good  religion, 
sake  them  better  than  a  bad  one. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  our  ancestors 
nuoned,  and  that  some  people  in 
oar  time  still  reason,  about  the  Ca- 
tholics. A  Papist  believes  himself 
tamd  to  obey  the  pope.  The  pope 
ku  issued  a  bull  deposing  Queen 
Qiabeth.  Therefore  every  Papist 
*31  treat  her  grace  as  an  usurper. 
Therefore  every  Papist  is.  a  traitor. 
Therefore  every  Papist  ought  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To 
this  logic  we  owe  some  of  the  most 
hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our 
history.  Surely  the  answer  lies  on 
the  surface.  The  Church  of  Borne 
Rtj  have  commanded  these  men  to 
treat  the  queen  as  an  usurper.  But 
&  has  commanded  them  to  do  many 
«her  things  which  they  have  never 
tow.  She  enjoins  her  priests  to  ob- 
■erre  strict  purity.  You  are  always 
fronting  them  with  their  licentiousness. 
She  commands  all  her  followers  to  fast 
ones,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to 
t»ke  no  interest  for  money,  to  fight  no 
fads,  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they  obey 
these  injunctions  ?  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  very  few  of  them  strictly  observe 
hsr  precepts,  when  her  precept*  arol 


opposed  to  their  passions  and  inteicsts, 
may  not  loyalty,  may  not  humanity, 
may  not  the  love  of  ease,  may  not  the 
fear  of  death,  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
them  from  executing  those  wicked 
orders  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
issued  against  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land? When  we  know  that  many  of 
these  people  do  not  care  enough  for 
their  religion  to  go  without  beef  on 
a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  think 
that  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
racked  and  hanged  for  it? 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the 
Jews  as  our  fathers  reasoned  about  the 
Papists.  Hie  law  which  is  inscribed 
on  the  walls  of  the  synagogues  prohibits 
covctousness.  But  if  we  were  to  say 
that  a  Jew  mortgagee  would  not  fore- 
close because  God  had  commanded 
him  not  to  covet  his  neighbour's  house, 
every  body  would  think  us  out  of  our 
wits.  Yet  it  passes  for  an  argument 
to  say  that  a  Jew  will  take  no  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lives,  that  he  will  not  care 
how  bad  its  laws  and  police  may  be, 
how  heavily  it  may  be  taxed,  how 
often  it  may  be  conquered  and  given 
up  to  spoil,  because  God  has  promised 
that,  by  some  unknown  means,  and  at 
some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  ten 
thousand  years  hence,  the  Jews  shall 
migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  human 
nature  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  what 
is  remote  and  indefinite  affects  men 
far  less  than  what  is  near  and  certain  ? 
The  argument  too  applies  to  Christians 
as  strongly  as  to  Jews.  The  Christian 
believes  as  well  as  the  Jew,  that  at 
some  future  period  the  present  order 
of  things  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay, 
many  Christians  believe  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  shortly  establish  a  kingdom 
on  the  earth,  and  reign  visibly  over  all 
its  inhabitants.  Whether  this  doctrine 
be  orthodox  or  not  we  shall  not  here 
inquire.  The  number  of  people  who 
hold  it  is  very  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  Jews  residing  in  England. 
Many  of  those  who  hold  it  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rank,  wealth,  and  ability. 
It  is  preached  from  pulpits,  both  of  the 
Scottish  and  of  the  English  droi^h. 
Noblemen  and  member*  of  TasViaxaent 
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have  written  in  defence  of  it  Now 
wherein  Joes  this  doctrine  differ,  as 
far  us  its  political  tendency  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews  ? 
If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate  for  us 
because  ho  believes  that  he  or  hi  a  re- 
mote descendants  will  be  removed  to 
1 'destine,  can  wo  safely  open  the 
I  louse  of  Commons  to  a  fifth-mo- 
narchy man,  who  expects  that  before 
this  generation  shall  pass  away,  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  one  divine  empire? 

Does  a  Jew  engage  less  eagerly 
than  a  Christian  in  any  competition 
which  tho  law  leaves  open  to  him  ? 
Is  he  less  active  and  regular  in  his 
business  than  his  neighlxrars  ?  Docs 
he  furnish  his  house  meanly,  because 
ho  is  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner  in  the 
limit?  Does  the  expectation  of  being 
restored  to  the  country  of  his  fathers 
make  him  insensible  to  the  flurtiiiUions 
of  the  stock-exchange  ?  Docs  he,  in 
arranging  his  private  affairs,  ever  take 
into  the  account  the  chance  of  his 
migrating  to  Palestine  ?  If  not,  why- 
are  we  to  suppose  thut  feelings  which 
never  influence  his  dealings  as  a  mer- 
chant, or  his  dispos'  * 


In  fact  it  is  alrcndy  clear  that  Ok 

prophecies  do  not  bear  the  meaning 
pnt  upon  them  by  the  respcctabl* 
persons  whom  we  are  now  answering 
In  France  and  in  the  United  State) 
the  Jews  are  already  admitted  to  al 
the  rights  of  citi/ens.  A  prophecy 
therefore,  which  should  mean  that  lb. 
Jews  would  never,  during  the  couth 
of  their  wanderings,  be  admitted  to  il 
the  rights  of  citiiens  in  tho  places  o 
their  sojourn,  would  he  a  false  pro- 
phecy. This,  therefore,  is  not  tix 
meaning  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture 
But  we  protest  altogether  again* 
the  practice  of  confounding  propheq 
with  precept,  of  setting  up  prediction! 
which  are  often  obscure  against  a  mo 
rality  which  is  tdwnys  clear.  If  action 
are  to  be  considered  as  just  and  goo* 
merely  because  they  have  been  pre- 
dicted, what  action  was  ever  mod 
huniaUc  tlum  that  crime  which  cm 
bigots  arc  now,  at  the  end  of  eighteo 
centuries,  urging  us  to  avenge  on  tb> 
Jews,  that  crime  which  made  tho  eartl 
shake  and  blotted  out  the  sun  fro* 
heaven  ?  Tho  same  reasoning  whid 
is  now  employed  to  vindicate  the  di* 
aliiliiifs  imposed  on  our  Hebrew  a 
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We  have  not  so  learned  the  doctrines 
of  Him  who  commanded  us  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when 
He  wis  called  upon  to  explain  what  He 
newt  by  a  neighbour,  selected  as  an 
example  a  heretic  and  an  alien.  Lost 
lev,  we  remember,  it  was  represented 
or  a  pious  writer  in  the  John  Bull 
Bewipaper,  and  by  some  other  equally 
fcrrid  Christians,  as  a  monstrous  inde- 
cency, that  the  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  Jews  should  be  brought  forward 
a  Passion  week.  One  of  these  hu- 
Bmrists  ironically  recommended  that  it 
Aoold  be  read  a  second  time  on  Good 
Friday.  We  should  have  had  no  ob- 
jection; nor  do  we  believe  that  the  day 
could  be  commemorated  in  a  more 
worthy  manner.  We  know  of  no  day 
finer  for  terminating  long  hostilities, 
md  repairing  cruel  wrongs,  than  the 
day  on  which  the  religion  of  mercy 
was  founded.  We  know  of  no  day 
finer  for  blotting  out  from  the  statute- 
book  the  last  traces  of  intolerance  than 
the  day  on  which  the  spirit  of  into- 
lerance produced  the  foulest  of  all  ju- 
dicial murders,  the  day  on  which  the 
fist  of  the  victims  of  intolerance,  that 
nobie  list  wherein  Socrates  and  More 
are  enrolled,  was  glorified  by  a  yet 
greater  and  holier  name. 


evidently  been  written,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing,  what,  however,  it 
often  shows,  how  well  its  author  can 
write,  but  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating, as  far  as  truth  will  permit,  the 
memory  of  a  .celebrated  man  who  can 
no  longer  vindicate  himself.  Mr.  Moore 
never  thrusts  himself  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  public  With  the  strong- 
est temptations  to  egotism,  he  has  said 
no  more  about  himself  than  the  subject 
absolutely  required. 

A  great  port,  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  these  volumes,  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  skill  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. We  will  not  say  that  we  have 
not  occasionally  remarked  in  these  two 
large  quartos  an  anecdote  which  should 
have  been  omitted, a  letter  which  should 
have  been  suppressed,  a  name  which 
should  have  been  concealed  by  aste- 
risks, or  asterisks  which  do  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  name. 
But  it  is  impossible,  on  a  general 
survey,  to  deny  that  the  task  has  been 
executed  with  great  judgment  and  great 
humanity.  When  we  consider  the  life 
which  Lord  Byron  had  led,  his  petu- 
lance, his  irritability,  and  his  commu- 
nicativeness, we  cannot  but  admire  the 
dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
contrived  to  exhibit  so  much  of  the 
character  and  opinions  of  his  friend, 
with  so  little  pain  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living. 

The  extracts  from  the  journals  and 
correspondence  of  Lord  Byron  are  in 
the  highest  degree  valuable,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  information  which 
they  contain  respecting  the  distin- 
guished man  by  whom  they  were 
written,  but  on  account  also  of  their 
rare  merit  as  compositions.  The  let- 
ters, at  least  those  which  were  sent 
from  Italy,  are  among  the  best  in  our 
language.  They  are  less  affected  than 
those  of  Pope  and  Walpole;  they  have 
more  matter  in  them  than  those  of 
Cowper.  Knowing  that  many  of  them 
were  not  written  merely  for  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  but  "*«x* 
to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more] general  epistles,  meant  to  \»  xeaA  \sj  * 
ainfaxM^fairnes*,  *nd  modesty.  It  has /largo  circle,  we  expected  to  ta&tkank 
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Idttnamd  JoumoUof  Lord  Byron :  with 
Meat  of  his  IAfe.  By  Thomas  Moobb, 
Set  2vott,4to.   Loudon:  1830. 

Wi  have  read  this  book  with  the  great- 
est pleasure.    Considered  merely  as  a 
composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed 
among  the  best  specimens  of  English 
prose  which  our  age  has  produced.    It 
contains,  indeed,  no    single    passage 
equal  to  two  or  three  which  we  could 
select  from  the  Life  of  Sheridan.   But, 
if  a  whole,  it  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  that  work.    The  style  is  agreeable, 
dear,  and  manly,  and  when  it  rises 
into  eloquence,  rises  without  effort  or 
ostentation.    Nor  is  the  matter  inferior 
to  the  manner.    It  would  be  difficult 
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clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient  in 
ease.  Wc  looked  wiih  vigilance  for 
instances  of  stillness  in  the  language- 
Mud  awkwardness  in  the  transitions. 
We  have  been  agreeably  disappointed; 
and  wc  must  confess  that,  if  din  epis- 
tolary style  of  Lord  Byron  was  arti- 
ficial, it  was  a  rare  and  admirable  in- 
sta/icc  of  that  highest  art  which  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  nature. 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest 
which  this  book  excites  no  abstract 
can  give  a  just  notion.  So  sad  and 
dark  a  story  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  work  of  fictioa;  and  we  are  little 
disposed  to  envy  the  moralist  who  can 
read  it  without  being  softened. 

The  pretty  fable  by  which  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  illustrated  the  character  of 
her  son  the  Itegent  might,  with  little 
change,  be  applied  to  Byron.  All  the 
fairies,  save  one,  hud  been  bidden  to 
his  cradle.  All  the  gossips  had  been 
profuse  of  their  gills.  One  had  be- 
stowed nobility,  another  genius,  a  third 
beauty.  The  malignant  elf  who  had 
been  uninvited  came  last,  and,  unable 
to  reverse  what  her  sisters  had  done 
for  their  favourite,  hud  mixed  up 


intellect,  affectionate  yet  pen-erne, 
poor  lord,  and  a  handsome  cripple,  I 
required,  if  ever  man  required,  tl 
firmest  and  the  most  judicious  trainin 
But.  capriciously  as  nature  had  do 
iviii]  him,  the  parent  to  whom  iheofil 
of  forming  his  character  was  intrust, 
was  more  capricious  siilL  She  pas* 
from  paroxysms  or  rage  to  paroxjti 
of  tenderness.  At  oua  time  ihe  itifli 
him  with  her  caresses:  at  another  til 
she  insulted  his  deformity.  He  cu 
into  the  world;  and  the  world  trot 
him  as  his  mother  bud  treated  hii 
sometimes  with  fondness,  somctim 
with  cruelty,  never  wiih  justice. 
iiiiiulgt.-'l  Mill  witiiijul  iliscrimiimtii 
and  punished  him  without  discrin 
nation.  He  was  truly  a  spoiled  oliil 
not  merely  the  spoiled  child  of  I 
parent,  but  the  spoiled  child  of  natni 
the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the  spoil 
child  of  fii:u!\  [lie  spoiled  child  of  £ 
cicty.  His  first  poems  were  rccciv 
with  a  contempt  which,  feeble  as  th 
were,  they  did  not  absolutely  desert 
The  poem  which  lie  published  on  I 
return  from  his  travels  was,  on  t 
other  hand,  extr.iile.-l  iiir  abcvi-  its  met 
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mentioned  with  fondness, 
tad  in  many  religions  publications  his 
works  were  censored  with  singular 
toderness.  He  lampooned  the  Prince 
Regent ;  ret  he  could  not  alienate  the 
Tories.  Everything,  it  seemed,  was  to 
W  forgiven  to  youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Society, 
cspnaoas  in  its  indignation  as  it  had 
ben  capricious  in  its  fondness,  flew 
btto  a  rage  with  its  froward  and  petted 
ovfing.  He  had  been  worshipped 
with  an  irrational  idolatry.  He  was 
ttnecnted  with  an  irrational  fury. 
Much  has  been  written  about  those 
mhtppy  domestic  occurrences  which 
fcaded  the  fate  of  his  life.  Yet  no- 
sing is,  nothing  ever  was,  positively 
known  to  the  public,  but  this,  that  he 
{■entiled  with  his  lady,  and  that  she 
nfiued  to  live  with  him.  There  have 
ssbo  hints  in  abundance,  and  shrugs  and 
skktogs  of  the  head,  and  u  Well,  well, 
we  know,"  and  **  We  could  an  if  we 
would,"  and  M  If  we  list  to  speak,"  and 
"There  be  that  might  an  they  list" 
Bat  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  be- 
fore the  world  substantiated  by  credi- 
ble! or  even  by  tangible  evidence,  a 
single  fact  indicating  that  Lord  Byron 
vis  more  to  blame  than  any  other  man 
who  is  on  bod  terms  with  his  wife. 
Its  professional  men  whom  Lady 
Byron  consulted  were  undoubtedly  of 
opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  live  with 
her  husband.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  formed  that  opinion 
without  hearing  both  sides.  We  do 
aot  say,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  LJuly  Byron  Was  in  any  respect  to 
Uame.  We  think  that  those  who  con- 
temn her  on  the  evidence  which  is  now 
before  the  public  are  as  rash  as  those 
who  condemn  her  husband.  We  will 
lot  pronounce  any  judgment,  we  can- 
tot,  even  in  our  own  minds,  form  any 
jtdgment,  on  a  transaction  which  is  so 
haperfectly  known  to  us.  It  would 
hive  been  well  if,  at  the  time  of  the 
■Deration,  all  those  who  knew  as  little 
ifcout  the  matter  then  as  we  know  about 
k  now  had  shown  that  forbearance 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  is  but 
common  justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridicnloa* 


periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  general, 
elopements,  divorces,  and  family  quar- 
rel*, pass  with  little  notice.  We  read 
the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a  day, 
and  forget  it  But  once  in  six  or 
seven  years  our  virtue  becomes  out- 
rageous. We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of 
religion  and  decency  to  be  violated. 
We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice. 
We  must  teach  libertines  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  appreciate  the  importance 
of  domestic  ties.  Accordingly  some 
unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more 
depraved  than  hundreds  whose  offences 
have  been  treated  with  lenity,  is  singled 
out  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  he 
has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken  from 
him.  If  he  has  a  profession,  he  is  to  be 
driven  from  it  He  is  cut  by  the  higher 
orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is, 
in  truth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy,  by 
whose  vicarious  agonies  all  the  other 
transgressors  of  the  same  class  are,  it  is 
supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We 
reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own 
severity,  and  compare  with  great  pride 
the  high  standard  of  morals  established 
in  England  with  the  Parisian  laxity. 
At  length  our  anger  is  satiated.  Our 
victim  is  ruined  and  heart-broken. 
And  our  virtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep 
for  seven  years  more. 

It  is  clear  that  those  vices  which  de- 
stroy domestic  happiness  ought  to  be 
as  much  as  possible  repressed.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
pressed by  penal  legislation.  It  is 
therefore  right  and  desirable  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  directed  against 
them.  But  it  should  be  directed  against 
them  uniformly,  steadily,  and  tem- 
perately, not  by  sudden  fits  and  starts. 
There  should  bo  one  weight  and  one 
measure.  Decimation  is  always  an 
objectionable  mode  of  punishment  It 
is  the  resource  of  judges  too  indolent 
and  hasty  to  investigate  facts  and  to 
discriminate  nicely  between  shades  ot 
guilt  It  is  an  irrational  practice,  even 
when  adopted  by  military  tribunals. 
When  adopted  by  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more 
irrational.  It  is  good  that  a  certain 
portion  of  disgrace  should  constantly 
attend  on  certain  bad  actions.    But  Vx 


*e  Know  no  specuuue  so  nwewons  i  auenu  on  certain  DAd  actions.     du\.  w 
the  British  pablic  in  one  of  its /is  not  good  that  the  offenders  should 
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rely  have  to  stand  the  rfeka  of  a  W  fos  any  one  of  these,  the  virtuoni 
pe o] ile  wlio  repealed  them  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  For  in  fact  these 
storte*  were  pot  the  causes,  but  the 
effects  of  the  public  indignation.  They 
resembled  those  loathsome  slander* 
which  Lewis  Goldsmith,  and  other  ab- 
ject libellers  of  the  same  class,  were  ill 
the  habit  of  publishing  about  Bona- 
parte; such  as  that  ha  poisoned  a  gird 
with  arsenic  when  he  was  at  the  mili- 
tary school,  that  he  hired  a  grenadier 
to  shoot  Dessoix  at  Marengo,  that  be 
liUed  St.  Cloud  with  all  the  pollutions 
of  Caprcte.  There  was  a  time  when 
anecdotes  like  these  obtained  some 
credence  from  persons  who,  hating  the 
French  emperor  without  knowing  why, 
wore  eager  to  believe  any  thing  which 
mi^ht  justify  their  hatred.  Lord  Byron 
fared  in  the  same  way.  Ills  country- 
men were  in  a  bad  humour  with  him. 
His  writings  and  his  character  had  lost 
the  charm  of  novelty.  He  had  bectt 
guilty  of  the  offence  which,  of  oil 
offences,  is  punished  most  severely; 
he  hud  been  over-praised;  he  had  ex- 
cited too  warm  an  interest;  and  the 
Cublic,  with  its  usual  justice,  chastised 
im  for  its  own  folly.  The  attachments 
of  the  multitude  bear  no  small  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  wanton  enchan- 
tress in  the  Arabian  Tales,  who,  when 
the  forty  days   of  her  fond 


tottery  of  inliimy,  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  should  escape,  and 
that  the  hundredth,  perhaps  the  most 
innocent  of  the  hundred,  should  pay 
for  all.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a 
mob  assembled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
hoot  a  gentleman  against  whom  the 
most  oppressive  proceeding  known  to 
tS;  l''.r,[;liili  law  was  then  in  progress. 
He  wjij  hooted  becauso  he  had  been  an 
unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  the  age.  Lord 
Nelson  for  example,  had  not  been  Un- 
faithful husbands.  Wo  remember  a 
still  stronger  case.  Will  posterity  be- 
lieve that,  in  an  age  in  which  men 
whose  gallantries  were  universally 
known,  and  had  been  legally  j .roved, 
filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state  and  in  the  army,  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions,  wore  the  delight  of  every 
society,  and  the  favourites  of  the  mul- 
titude, a  crowd  of  moralists  went  to 
the  theatre,  in  order  to  pelt  a  poor 
actor  for  disturbing  the  conjugal  feli- 
city of  an  alderman  ?  What  there  was 
in  the  circumstances  cither  of  the.  of- 
fender or  of  the  sufferer  w  vindicate 
(he  u:al  of  the  uudioncc,  we  could  never 
conceive.  It  has  never  been  supposed 
that  the  situation  of  an  actor  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  rigid  virtues, 
or  that  an  alderman  enjoys  any  special 
nity  from  injurii 
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f owed  him  acme  the  sea,  np  tho  Rhine, 

over  the  Alps;  it  gradually  waxed 

fainter;  it  died  away;  those  who  had 

raised  it  began  to  ask  each   other, 

-what,  after  all,  was  the  matter  about 

-which  they  had  been  so  clamorous,  and 

'wished  to  invite  back  the  criminal 

whom  they  had  jost  chased  from  them. 

His  poetry  became  more  popular  than 

it  had  ever  been;  and  his  complaints 

were  read  with  tears  by  thousands  and 

tens  of  thousands  who  had  never  seen 


He  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  cities,  beneath  the 
brightest  of  skies,  and  by  the  brightest 
of  teas.    Censoriousness  was  not  the 
Ties  of  the  neighbours  whom  he  had 
chosen.    They  were  a  race  corrupted 
by  a  bad  government  and  a  bad  reli- 
gion, long  renowned  for  skill  in  the 
arts  of  voluptuousness,  and  tolerant  of 
ill  the  caprices  of  sensuality.    From 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country  of 
bit  adoption,  he  had  nothing  to  dread. 
With  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
of  hb  birth,  he  was  at  open  war.    He 
pfcmged  into  wild  and  desperate  ex- 
cesses, ennobled  by  no  generous  or 
todet  sentiment.    From  his  Venetian 
sunn  he   sent   forth   volume   after 
voimne,  full  of  eloquence,  of  wit,  of 
pathos,  of  ribaldry,  and  of  bitter  dis- 
dain.  His  health  sank  under  the  effects 
of  his  intemperance.    His  hair  turned 
grey.    His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him. 
A  hectic  fever  withered  him  up.    It 
seemed  that  his  body  and  mind  were 
shout  to  perish  together. 

From  this  wretched  degradation  he 
was  in  some  measure  rescued  by  a  con- 
nection, culpable  indeed,  yet  such  as, 
if  it  were  judged  by  the  standard  of 
morality  established  in  the  country 
where  he  lived,  might  be  called  vir- 
tuous. Bat  an  imagination  polluted 
by  vice,  a  temper  embittered  by  mis- 
fortune, and  a  frame  habituated  to  the 
fatal  excitement  of  intoxication,  pre- 
vented Urn  from  rally  enjoying  the 
happiness  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  tranquil  of 
his  many  attachments.  Midnight 
draughts  of  ardent  spirits  and  Rhenish 
wines  bad  begun  to  work  the  ruin  of 


his  fine  intellect.  His  verso  lost  much 
of  the  energy  and  condensation  which 
had  distinguished  it.  But  ho  would 
not  resign,  without  a  struggle,  tho 
empire  which  he  had  exercised  over 
the  men  of  his  generation.  A  new 
dream  of  ambition  arose  before  him; 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  literary  party;  to 
be  the  great  mover  of  an  intellectual 
revolution;  to  guide  the  public  mind 
of  England  from  his  Italian  retreat,  as 
Voltaire  had  guided  the  public  mind 
of  France  from  the  villa  of  Forney. 
With  this  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  he 
established  the  Liberal.  But,  power- 
fully as  he  had  affected  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  contemporaries,  he  mistook 
his  own  powers  if  he  hoped  to  direct 
their  opinions;  and  he  still  more 
grossly  mistook  his  own  disposition,  if 
he  thought  that  he  could  long  act  in 
concert  with  other  men  of  letters.  The 
plan  failed,  and  failed  ignominiously. 
Angry  with  himself,  angry  with  his 
coadjutors,  ho  relinquished  it,  and 
turned  to  another  project,  the  last  and 
noblest  of  his  life. 

A  nation,  once  the  first  among  the 
nations,  preeminent  in  knowledge,  pre- 
eminent in  military  glory,  the  cradle 
of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and  of  the 
fine  arts,  had  been  for  ages  bowed 
down  under  a  cruel  yoke.  All  tho 
vices  which  oppression  generates,  tho 
abject  vices  which  it  generates  in  those 
who  submit  to  it,  the  ferocious  vices 
which  it  generates  in  those  who  struggle 
against  it,  had  deformed  the  character 
of  that  miserable  race.  Hie  valour 
which  had  won  the  great  battle  of 
human  civilisation,  which  had  saved 
Europe,  which  had  subjugated  Asia, 
lingered  only  among  pirates  and  rob- 
bers. The  ingenuity,  once  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  and  moral  science, 
had  been  depraved  into  a  timid  and 
servile  cunning.  On  a  sudden  this 
degraded  people  had  risen  on  their 
opprcttfiors.  Discountenanced  or  be- 
trayed by  the  surrounding  potentates, 
they  had  found  in  themselves  some- 
thing of  that  which  might  well  supply 
the  place  of  all  foreign  assistance, 
something  of  the  energy  of  thoir 
fathers. 
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event  of  this  contest.  His  political 
□pinions,  though,  like  oil  his  opinions, 
unsettled,  leaned  strongly  towards  the 
sida  of  liberty.  He  had  assisted  the 
Italian  insurgents  with  his  purse,  and, 
if  their  struggle  against  the  Austrian 
government  had  been  prolonged,  would 
probably  have  assisted  them  with  his 
sword.  But  to  Greece  he  was  attached 
by  peculiar  ties.  He  bad  when  young 
resided  in  that  country.  Much  of  his 
most  splendid  and  popular  poetry  had 
been  inspired  by  its  scenery  and  by  its 
history.  Sick  of  inaction,  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  his  private  vices  and 
by  his  literary  lailurcs,  pining  for  un- 
tried excitement  and  honourable  dis- 
tinction, he  carried  his  exhausted  body 
and  his  wounded  spirit  to  the  Grecian 

His  conduct  in  his  new  situation 
showed  so  much  vigour  and  good 
sense  as  to  justify  us  in  believing  that, 
if  bis  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  might 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 

sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  seventy 
years  upon  his  delicate  frame.  The 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him:  he  knew 
it;  and  the  only  wish  which  bo  uttered 
was  that  he  might  die  sword  in  hand. 
This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety, 
exertion,  exposure,  and  those  fatal 
■liu;;il,m^   ii-iiii-h    li.i'l    k-.'Oirii;    iiiilia- 


rememher  that  on  that  day,  rigid 
moralists  could  not  refrain  from  weep- 
ing for  one  so  young,  so  illustrious,  so 
unhappy,  gifted  with  such  rare  gifts. 


ied  by  such  strong  te 
unnecessary  to  make  I 
The  history  c 


It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  reflee- 
age   has   indeed   been 


fruitful  of  v, 
and  of  consolations  to  (ha  obscure. 
Two  men  have  died  within  our  recol- 
lection, who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which 
many  people  have  hardly  completed 
their  education,  had  raised  themselves, 
each  in  his  own  department,  lo  the 
height  of  glory.  One  of  them  died  at 
Longwood;  the  other  at  MissolonghL 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  the 
literary  character  of  a  man  who  lives 
in  our  own  time  from  bis  personal  cha- 
racter. It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to 
make  this  separation  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron.  For  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  never 
wrote  without  some  reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  himself.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  events  of  his  life  mingles 
itself  in  our  minds,  and  probably  in  the 
minds  of  almost  all  our  readers,  with  the 
interest  which  properly  belongs  to  his 
works.  A  generation  mast  pass  away 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  his  books,  considered 
merely  as  books.  At  present  they  are 
not  only  books,  but  relics.  We  will 
however   ' 
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angular,  presented  far  more  vivid 
imsges,  and  excited  the  passions  far 
nore  strongly  than  that  of  Parnell,  of 
Addison,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same 
Banner  we  constantly  hear  it  said,  that 
the  poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
&r  more  genius,  but  far  less  correctness, 
then  those  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It 
mns  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  is  some  incompatibility,  some  an- 
tithesis between  correctness  and  cre- 
tin* power.  We  rather  suspect  that 
Ibif  notion  arises  merely  from  an  abuse 
of  words,  and  that  it  has  been  the  pa- 
int of  many  of  the  fallacies  which 
perplex  the  science  of  criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in 
poetry?  If  by  correctness  be  meant 
the  conforming  to  rules  which  have  their 
foundation  in  truth  and  in  the  prin- 
riplei  of  human  nature,  then  correct- 
aeei  is  only  another  name  for  excel- 
noes.  If  by  correctness  be  meant  the 
conforming  to  rules  purely  arbitrary, 
correctness  may  be  another  name  for 
tobess  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  visible  ob- 
ject! falsely  and  violates  the  propriety 
of  character,  a  writer  who  makes  the 
mountains  **  nod  their  drowsy  heads  " 
«t  sight,  or  a  dying  man  take  leave  of 
the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of  Max- 
vein,  may  be  said,  in  the  high  and  just 
Mate  of  the  phrase,  to  write  incorrectly. 
He  violates  the  first  great  law  of  his  art. 
Hie  imitation  is  altogether  unlike  the 
thing  imitated.    The  four  poets  who 
ere  most  eminently  free  from  incor- 
rectness of  this  description  are  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.    They 
ere,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  and  that  the 
best  sense,  the  most  correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though 
he  had  less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a 
more  correct  writer,  what  sense  is  at- 
tached to  the  word  correctness?  Is  it 
meant  that  the  story  of  the  JEneid  is 
developed  more  skilfully  than  that  of 
the  Odysser?  that  the  Roman  de- 
scribes the  face  of  the  external  world, 
or  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  more  ac- 
esrately  than  the  Greek?  that  the  cha- 
racters of  Achates  and  Mnestheus  are 
swore  nicely  discriminated,  and  more 
consistently  supported,  than  those  oi 
Achillea,  of  Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses? 


The  fact  incontestably  is  that,  for  ererj 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
poetry  which  can  be  found  in  Homer,  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in  VirgiL 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of 
all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  that  which 
is  commonly  considered  as  the  most  In- 
correct Yet  it  seems  to  us  infinitely 
more  correct,  in  the  sound  sense  of  the 
term,  than  what  are  called  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dra- 
matists. Compare  it,  for  example,  with 
the  Iphigenie  of  Racine.  We  are  sure 
that  the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  bear  a 
far  greater  resemblance  than  the 
Greeks  of  Racine  to  the  real  Greeks 
who  besieged  Troy;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  are 
human  beings,  and  the  Greeks  of  Ra- 
cine mere  names,  mere  words  printed 
in  capitals  at  the  head  of  paragraphs 
of  declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true, 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  making  a  warrior  at  the  siege  of 
Troy  quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what 
use  is  it  to  avoid  a  single  anachronism, 
when  the  whole  play  is  one  anachron- 
ism, the  sentiments  and  phrases  of 
Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now 
using  the  word  correctness,  we  think 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Coleridge,  are  far  more  correct 
poets  than  those  who  are  commonly 
extolled  as  the  models  of  correctness, 
Pope,  for  example,  and  Addison.  The 
single  description  of  a  moonlight  night 
in  Pope's  Iliad  contains  more  inaccu- 
racies than  can  be  found  in  all  the  Ex- 
cursion. There  is  not  a  single  scene 
in  Cato,  in  which  all  that  conduces  to 
poetical  illusion,  all  the  propriety  of 
character,  of  language,  of  situation,  is 
not  more  grossly  violated  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel. 
No  man  can  possibly  think  that  the 
Romans  of  Addison  resemble  the  real 
Romans  so  closely  as  the  moss-troopers 
of  Scott  resemble  the  real  moss-troop- 
ers. Wat  Tinlinn  and  William  of 
Deloraine  are  not,  it  is  true,  persons  of 
so  much  dignity  as  Cato.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  represented  has 
as  little  to  do  with  the  correctness  of 
poetry  as  with  the  correctness  of  paint- 
ing.   We  prefer  a  gipsy  by  Reynolds 
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4  Majesty1!  Head  om  sifin-pust,    would,  therefore,  have  Won   little   less 
than  a  Bunds  if  tliu  laws  of  the  Athe- 
nian  stage   had   been   found  to  suit 
plays  in   wJii'.-li   there  was  no 
All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
dr.ini;ilii-  art  have  been   rumpused 
direct  violation   of    the  unities,  i 

tOIllll  Il'JIT.r  luiTB  bl*H  COIIlf'OM'd   if 


by  Addisou. 

Id  whnt  sense,  then,  is  the  word  cor- 
rectness used  hy  tha.se  who  say,  with 
the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
that  l'ope  ml  ttie  most  correct  of  Eng- 
lish Poets,  and  that  next  to  I'ujic 
come  the  Into  Mr.  Gilford  1'  What  is 
the  uiituro  and  value  of  that  correct- 
ness, the  praise  of  which  is  denied  to 
Macbeth,  to  Lear,  and  to  Othello,  and 
given  to  Hoole's  translations  and  to 
oil  the  Seatonian  prize- poc ma?  We 
can  discover  no  eternal  rule,  fw  rule 
founded  in  rf.is'lii  jtnrl  in  tin-  nature 
of  things,  which  Shakspearo  docs  not 
observe  much  more  strictly  than  Pope. 
But  if  by  correctness  be  meant  the 
conform  ini;  u>  a  narrow  legislation 
which,  while  lenient  to  the  mala  in  *e, 
multiplies,  without  it  shadow  of  a  rea- 
son, the  mala  pmhibita,  if  by  correct- 
ness be  meant  a  strict  attention  to 
certain  ceremonious  observances,  which 
are  no  more  essential  to  poetry  than 
etiquette  to  good  government,  or  than 
the  wa-liin^  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion, 

then,  assuredly,  Fupe  may  he  a  more 

correct  poet  than  Shnkspcare;  and,  if 
the  code  were  a  little  altered,  Colley 
Gibber  mi^ht  be  a  more  correct  poet 
than  Pope.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  kind  of  correctness  be  a 
merit,  nay,  whether  it  be  not  an  ab- 
solute fault. 


had  not  been  violated. 

clear,  for  example,  thai  tuch  a  elm 

racier  as  that  of  Hamlet  could  never^™ 
have  been  developed  within  the  litnila^s 
lo  which  Allien  con  lined  himself.  YefsaV 
such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  —■ ■— — 
during  the  last  century  for  them-  ~ 
unities  that  Johnson  who,  much  tu  hiei — 
honour,  took  the  opposite  side,  was,  n.J~a 

he  says,    "  frightened    at  his  uwa    te 

mcrity,"  and  "  afraid  to  stand  HguiiuaaaK 

llie   authorities  which    might  bo  pro 

diu'ml  B^iiinst  him." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  sames 
kind  without  end.  "  Shakspeare,"  sayev 
Rytuor,  "ought  not  to  have  ni.i.l. - 
Othello  black ;  for  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
ought  always  to  be  white."  '•  Milton," 
says  another  critic,  "  ought  not  to 
have  taken  Adam  for  his  hero;  for  the 
hero  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to 

lie  victorious."  "  Milton,"  says  another, 
"ought  not  to  have  pat  so  many  simi- 
les into  his  first  book j  for  the  first  book 
iif  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  the 
mo«  unadorned.  There  are  no  simile) 
in  the  first  book  of  theUiud."  ''Milton," 

■■:!:■■■■  "  ■■"■■  !i-    II"'  1"  '::■.••.■  .  I.:,  i    I 
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^An,*ther  lew  of  heroic  rhyme,  which, 

fifty  years  ago,  was  considered  as  fun- 

<3amental,  was,  that  there  should  be  a 

pause,  a  comma  at  least,  at  the  end  of 

flwery  couplet.     It  was  also  provided 

chat  there  should  never  be  a  full  stop 

except  at  the  end  of  a  line.      Well  do 

-we  remember  to  have  heard  a  most 

correct  judge   of  poetry  revile  Mr. 

Sogers  for  the  incorrectness  of  that 

most  sweet  and  graceful  passage, 

•*  tufa  grief  was  ours, — it  teems  but  yester- 

Whsn  u  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to 


ine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  aster's  arms  to  die. 
Oh  thou  wert  lovely ;   lovely  was  thy 


And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  heaven  it 


And  when  recall'd  to  join  the  blest  above 
Ifaou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love, 
Nming  the  young  to  health.    In  happier 

hows. 
When  idle  Taney  wove  luxuriaut  flowers, 
tees  in  thy  moth  thou  badst  me  write 


on  thee; 
Aid  now  1  write  what  thou  shalt 


never 


Sir  Roger  Newdigate  is  fairly  enti- 
tled, we  think,  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great  critics  of  this  school.  He  mode 
a  law  that  none  of  the  poems  written 
far  the  prize  which  he  established  at 
Oxford  should  exceed  fifty  lines.  This 
hw  seems  to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much 
foundation  in  reason  as  any  of  those 
which  we  have  mentioned ;  nay,  much 
■ore,  for  the  world,  we  believe,  is  pretty 
well  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  shorter 
I  ffhe-poem  is,  the  better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
makes  few  more  rules  of  the  same  kind ; 
why  wc  should  not  enact  that  the  number 
of  scenes  in  every  act  shall  be  three  or 
some  multiple  of  three,  that  the  number 
of  lines  in  every  scene  shall  be  an  exact 
square,  that  the  dramatis  persona  shall 
■ever  be  more  or  fewer  than  sixteen,  and 
thatfin  heroic  rhymes,  every  thirty-sixth 
fine  shall  have  twelve  syllables.    If  we 
were  to  lay  down  these  canons,  and  to 
call  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison  in- 
correct writers  for  not  having  complied 
with  oar  whims,  we  should  act  pre- 
cisely as  those  critics  act  who  find  in- 
correctness in  the  magnificent  imagery 
and  the  varied  music  of  Coleridge  and 
Shelley. 


The  correctness  which  the  last  cen- 
tury prized  so  much  resembles  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  pictures  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  which  we  see  in  old  Bibles. 
We  have  an  exact  square  enclosed  by 
the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and 
Euphrates,  each  with  a  convenient 
bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds 
of  flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked 
and  railed  in,  the  tree  of  knowledge 
clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind  the 
Tnillcries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
grand  alloy,  the  snake  twined  round  it, 
the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman 
on  the  left,  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in 
an  exact  circle  round  them.  In  one 
sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough. 
That  is  to  say,  the  squares  are  correct; 
the  circles  are  correct;  the  man  and 
the  woman  are  in  a  most  correct  line 
with  the  tree;  and  the  snake  forms  a 
most  correct  spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted 
that  he  could  place  on  the  canvass  that 
glorious  paradise,  seen  by  the  interior 
eye  of  him  whose  outward  sight  had 
failed  with  long  watching  and  labour- 
ing for  liberty  and  truth,  if  there  were 
a  painter  who  could  set  before  us  the 
mazes  of  the  sapphire  brook,  the  lake 
with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the  flowery 
meadows,  the  grottoes  overhung  by 
vines,  the  forests  shining  with  Hespe- 
rian fruit  and  with  the  plumage  of 
gorgeous  birds,  the  massy  shade  of 
that  nuptial  bower  which  showered 
down  roses  on  the  sleeping  lovers, 
what  should  we  think  of  a  connoisseur 
who  should  tell  us  that  this  painting, 
though  finer  than  the  absurd  picture 
in  the  old  Bible,  was  not  so  correct. 
Surely  wo  should  answer,  It  is  both 
finer  and  more  correct;  and  it  is  finer 
because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is  not 
mode  up  of  correctly  drawn  diagrams; 
but  it  is  a  correct  painting,  a  worthy 
representation  of  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that 
this  false  correctness  is  prized  by  nar- 
row-minded men,  by  men  who  cannot 
distinguish  means  from  ends,  or  what 
is  accidental  from  what  is  essential 
M.  Jourdain  admired  correctness*  in 
fencing.  "You  had  no  business  to\t\VR& 
tlietL     Ton  must  never  &to&  Vxv  o^axi 


llyou    ! 


0   thl 
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Tomes  liked  com 
practice.  "  I  stand  up  for  Anemias. 
That  ho  killed  his  patient  is  plain 
enough.  But  mil!  he  acted  quite  ac- 
cording to  rule.  A  man  dead  is  a  man 

But  if  rules  are  to  bo  broken,  there  is 
uo  saying  what  consequences  may  fol- 
low." We  have  heard  of  on  old  German 
officer,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
correctness  in  military  operations.  He 
used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for  spoiling 
the  science  or  war,  which  had  heen 
carried  to  such  exquisite  perfection  by 
Marshal  Daun.  "In  my  youth  we 
used  to  march  and  countermarch  alt 
the  summer  without  gaining  or  losing 
a  square  league,  and  then  we  went  into 
winter  quarters.  And  now  comes  an 
ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man,  wbo 
flies  about  from  Boulogne  to  Uim,  and 
from  Uim  to  the  middle  of  Moravia, 
and  lights  battles  in  December.  The 
whole  system  of  his  tactics  is  mon- 
strously incorrect."  The  world  is  of 
opinion,  in  spite  of  critics  like  these, 
that  the  end  of  fencing  is  to  hit,  that 
the  end  of  medicine  is  to  cure,  that  the 

end  of  war  is  to  conquer,  and  that  those 
means  are  the  most  correct  which  best 
accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end,  no  eternal 
and  immutable  principles  ?  Is  poetry, 
like  heraldry,  mere  mutter  of  arbitrary 


ilightenM. 


masterpieces     wire     produced,   every 

thing  that  is  changeable  in  this  worhiB*. 
has  been  changed.  Civilisation  hanBM 
been  gained,  lost,  gained  again.  Re—  - 
ligions,  and  lang-un^cs.  and  forms  osssH 

and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  under- 

gone    a    succession     of    revolutions 

Every  thing  has  passed  away  but  theses 
great  features  of  nature,  and  the  homsssg 
of  man,  and  the  miracles  of  that  an  oisV 
which  it  is  the  office  to  reflect  back  tliejaM 
hoiul  of  man  and  the  features  of  nature— 
Those  two  strange  old  poems,  the  won — 
der  of  ninety  generations,  still   relaitao 
all  their  freshness.      They  slill   com — 
tnand  the  veneration  of  minds  enricbedB 
by  the  literature  of  many  nations  ancB. 
ages.     They  ore  still,  even  in  wretched 
translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys- 
Having   survived  ten  thousand  capri- 
cious fashions,  having  seen  successive 
codes  of  criticism  become  obsolete,  they 
still  remain  to  us,  immortal  with  the 
immortality  of  truth,  the  same  when 
perused   in   the  study  of  an  English 
scholar,  as  when  they  were  first  chimed 
at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian  princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  was  said  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  imitation.  It  is 
an  an  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
the  an  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  act- 
of  the  painter,  tho 
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province  of  poetry,  and  of  poetry 
Alone.    The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
tl»  actor  can  exhibit  no  more  of  human 
passion  and  character  than  that  small 
portion  which  overflows  into  the  gesture 
sutd  the  face,  always  an  imperfect,  often 
m  deceitful,  sign  of  that  which  is  within. 
The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of 
fenman  nature  can  be   exhibited    by 
nems  of  words  alone.    Thus  the  ob- 
jects of  the  imitation  of  poetry  are  the 
whole  external  and  the  whole  internal 
innerse,  the  face  of  nature,  the  vicis- 
shtdei  of  fortune,  man  as  he  is  in  him- 
snX  man  as  he  appears  in  society,  all 
thinp  which  really  exist,  all  things  of 
which  we  can  form  an  image  in  our 
Hindi  by  combining  together  parts  of 
things  which  really  exist.  The  domain 
of  this  imperial  art  is  commensurate 
with  the  imaginative  faculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not 
■rdv  to  be  subjected  to  rules  which 
lead  to  make  its  imitations  less  perfect 
tan  they  otherwise  would  be;  and 
lease  who  obey  such  rules  ought  to  be 
called,  not  correct,  but  incorrect  artists. 
The  tree  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by 
which  English  poetry  was  governed 
taring  the  last  century  is  to  look  at 
the  effects  which  they  produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  com- 
pleted his  lives  of  the  Poets.    He  tells 
sj  in  that  work  that,  since  the  time  of 
Drrden,  English  poetry  had  shown  no 
tendency  to  relapse  into  its  original 
smgeneas,  that  its  language  had  been 
refined,  its  numbers  tuned,  and    its 
sentiments  improved.    It  may  perhaps 
be  doubted  whether  the  nation  had  any 
great  reason  to  exult  in  the  refine- 
ments and  improvements  which  gave  it 
Douglas  for  Othello,  and  the  Triumphs 
of  Temper  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  Johnson's 
liwes  that  the  diction  and  versification 
of  English  poetry  were,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
■oat  correct.  Those  thirty  years  are, 
aa  respect*  poetry,  the  most  deplorable 
port  of  our  literary  history.  They  have 
indeed  bequeathed  to  us  scarcely  any 
poetry  which  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. Two  or  three  hundred  lines  of 
Qray.  twice  as  many  of  Goldsmith,  a 


few  stanzas  of  Beattie  and  Collins,  a 
few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clevei 
prologues  and  satires,  were  the  master- 
pieces of  this  age  of  consummate  ex- 
cellence. They  may  all  be  printed  in 
one  volume,  and  that  volume  would  be 
by  no  means  a  volume  of  extraordinary 
merit.  It  would  contain  no  poetry  of 
the  very  highest  class,  and  little  which 
could  be  placed  rery  high  in  the  second 
class.  The  Paradise  Regained  or  Co- 
mus  would  outweigh  it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into 
such  utter  decay  that  Mr.  Hayley  was 
thought  a  great  poet,  it  began  to 
appear  that  the  excess  of  the  evil  was 
about  to  work  the  cure.  Men  became 
tired  of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a 
standard  which  derived  no  authority 
from  nature  or  reason.  A  shallow 
criticism  had  taught  them  to  ascribe  a 
superstitious  value  to  the  spurious  cor- 
rectness of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criti- 
cism brought  them  back  to  the  true 
correctness  of  the  first  great  masters. 
The  eternal  laws  of  poetry  regained 
their  power,  and  the  temporary  fashions 
which  had  superseded  those  laws  went 
after  the  wig  of  Lovelace  and  the  hoop 
of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  cold  and  barren  season 
that  the  seeds  of  that  rich  harvest 
which  we  have  reaped  were  first  sown. 
While  poetry  was  every  year  becom- 
ing more  feeble  and  more  mechanical, 
while  the  monotonous  versification 
which  Pope  had  introduced,  no  longer 
redeemed  by  his  brilliant  wit  and  his 
compactness  of  expression,  palled  on 
the  car  of  the  public,  the  great  works 
of  the  old  masters  were  every  day  at- 
tracting more  and  more  of  the  admira- 
tion which  they  deserved.  The  plays 
of  Shakspeare  were  better  acted,  better 
edited,  and  better  known  than  they  had 
ever  been.  Our  fine  ancient  ballads 
were  again  read  with  pleasure,  and  it 
become  a  fashion  to  imitate  them. 
Many  of  the  imitations  were  altogether 
contemptible.  But  they  showed  that 
men  had  at  least  begun  to  admire  the 
excellence  which  they  could  not  rival. 
A  literary  revolution  was  evidently  at 
hand.  There  was  a  ferment  in  the 
minds  of  men,  a  vague  craving  for 
something  new,  a  disposition  to  hail 
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Bat  Byron  the  critic  and  Byron  the 
pctl  were  two  very  different  men. 
The  effects  of  the  noble  writer's  theory 
may  indeed  often  be  traced  in  his  prac- 
tice But  his  disposition  led  him  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  literary 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived',  and 
his  talents  would  have  enabled  him  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of 
any  age.  Though  he  said  much  of 
his  contempt  for  mankind,  and  though 
he  boasted  that  amidst  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune  and  of  fume  he  was  all-suf- 
ficient to  himself  his  literary  career 
indicated  nothing  of  that  lonely  and 
unsocial  pride  which  he  affected.  Wo 
cannot  conceive  him,  like  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  defying  the  criticism  of  his 
con  temporaries,  retorting  their  scorn, 
and  labouring  on  a  poem  in  the  full 
assurance  that  it  would  be  unpopular, 
and  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  would 
be  immortal  He  has  said,  by  the 
month  of  one  of  his  heroes,  in  speaking 
of  political  greatness,  that  "  he  must 
serve  who  fain  would  sway; "  and  this 
he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  entering 
into  political  life.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  sway  which  he  had  ex- 
ercised in  literature  had  been  purchased 


Shelley,  might  meet.  He  «m  lb*  ra 
preventative,  not  of  cither  literal; 
party,  bat  of  both  at  once,  and  of  theL 
conflict,  and  of  the  victory  by  whid 
that  conflict  was  terminated.  Hi 
poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whol 
of  the  vast  interval  through  which  on 
literature  has  moved  since  the  time  e 
Johnson.  It  touches  the  Essay  o1 
Man  at  the  one  extremity,  and  ibe  Ex 
curfion  at  the  other. 

There  are  several  parallel  instance 
in  literary  history.  Voltaire,  for  ei 
ample,  was  tho  connecting  link  betweei 
the  France  of  Lewis  the  FonrteemJ 
and  the  France  of  Lewistho  Sixteenth 
between  Racine  and  Boilcan  on  th 
one  side,  and  Condorcet  and  Bcanmsf- 
chais  on  the  other.  Ile.likoLordByroa, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  intellec- 
tual revolution,  dreading  it  all  the  tine, 
murmuring  at  it,  sneering  at  it,  yel 
choosing  rather  to  move  before  his  set 
in  any  direction  than  to  be  left  behind 
and  forgotten.  Drydenwns  i  he  connect- 
ing link  between  the  literature  of  tk 
age  of  James  the  First,  and  the  literatim 
of  the  age  of  Anne.  Oromnsdcs  ant! 
fought  for  him.     Arimanei 


noff. 


it  his  hea 
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of  vena  in  England,  we  might  say  in 
Europe,  hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet. 
libit  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  said  like  a 
lechse,  Lord  Byron  said  like  a  man  of 
fa  world,  with  lets  profound  feeling, 
bet  with  more  pen^ricuity,  energy,  and 
fflnrisfnens.  We  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  last  two  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  and  to  Manfred,  in  proof  of 
toe  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
bid  nothing  dramatic  in  his  genius. 
He  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  great 
dramatist,  the  very  antithesis  to  a  great 
dramatist.  All  his  characters,  Harold 
looking  on  the  sky,  from  which  his 
eomtry  and  the  sun  are  disappearing 
together,  the  Giaour  standing  apart  in 
die  gloom  of  the  side  aisle,  and  cast- 
ing a  haggard  scowl  from  under  his 
long  hood  at  the  crucifix  and  the  cen- 
vr,  Conrad  leaning  on  his  sword  by 
the  watch-tower,  Lara  smiling  on  the 
•sneers,  Alp  gazing  steadily  on  the 
fatal  cloud  as  it  passes  before  the  moon, 
Manfred  wandering  among  the  preci- 
pices of  Berne,  Azzo  on  the  judgment- 
seat,  Ugo  at  the  bar,  Lambro  frown- 
ing on  the  siesta  of  his  daughter  and 
Join,  Cain  presenting  his  unacceptable 
offering,  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
nriedes  are  varieties  merely  of  age, 
situation,  and  outward  show.  If  ever 
Lord  Byron  attempted  to  exhibit  men 
of  a  different  kind,  he  always  made 
them  either  insipid  or  unnatural  Selim 
knotting.  Bonnivart  is  nothing.  Don 
Joan,  in  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a 
feeble  copy  of  the  Page  in  the  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro.  Johnson,  the  man 
whom  Juan  meets  in  the  slave-market, 
m  a  most  striking  failure.  How  dif- 
ferently would  Sir  Walter  Scott  have 
drawn  a  bluff,  fearless  Englishman,  in 
*ch  a  situation!  The  portrait  would 
hare  teemed  to  walk  out  of  the  canvass. 

Sardannpalus  is  more  coarsely  drawn 
titan  any  dramatic  personage  that  we 
can  remember.  His  heroism  and  his 
effeminacy,  his  contempt  of  death  and 
kit  dread  of  a  weighty  helmet,  his 
kingly  resolution  to  be  seen  in  the  fore- 
most ranks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  r*»H«  for  a  looking-glass  that  he  may 
at  seen  to  advantage,  are  contrasted, 
it  is  true,  with  all  the  point  of  Juvenal 


Indeed  the  hint  of  the  character  seems 

to  have  been  taken  from  what  Juvenal 

says  of  Otho: 

"  Speculum  chilis  aarcina  belli. 
Nimirum  surami  ducia  est  occidero  G&lbaxn, 
Et  curare  cutem  summi  constants  civis, 
Itedriaci  in  campo  spolium  affectare  Palati, 
Et  pre&sum  in  faciem  digitis  extender* 
panem." 

These  are  excellent  lines  in  a  satire. 
But  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  dra- 
matist to  exhibit  characters  in  this 
sharp  antithetical  way.  It  is  not  thus 
that  Shakspeare  makes  Prince  Hal 
rise  from  the  rake  of  Eastchcap  into 
the  hero  of  Shrewsbury,  and  sink  again 
into  the  rake  of  Eastcheap.  It  is  not 
thus  that  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  the 
union  of  effeminacy  and  valour  in  An- 
tony. A  dramatist  cannot  commit  a 
greater  error  than  that  of  following 
those  pointed  descriptions  of  character 
in  which  satirists  and  historians  indulge 
so  much.  It  is  by  rejecting  what  is 
natural  that  satirists  and  historians  pro- 
duce these  striking  characters.  Their 
great  object  generally  is  to  ascribe  to 
every  man  as  many  contradictory  qua- 
lities as  possible:  and  this  is  an  object 
easily  attained.  By  judicious  selection 
and  judicious  exaggeration,  the  intel- 
lect and  the  disposition  of  any  human 
being  might  bo  described  as  being 
made  up  of  nothing  but  startling  con- 
trasts. If  the  dramatist  attempts  to 
create  a  being  answering  to  one  of 
these  descriptions,  he  fails,  because  he 
reverses  an  imperfect  analytical  pro- 
cess. He  produces,  not  a  man,  but  a 
personified  epigram.  Very  eminent 
writers  have  fallen  into  this  snare.  Ben 
Jonson  has  given  us  a  Hermogcnes, 
taken  from  the  lively  lines  of  Horace; 
but  the  inconsistency  which  is  so  amus- 
ing in  the  satire  appears  unnatural  and 
disgusts  us  in  the  play.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  committed  a  far  more  glaring 
error  of  the  same  kind  in  the  novel  of 
PevcriL  Admiring,  as  every  judicious 
reader  must  admire,  the  keen  and  vi- 
gorous lines  in  which  Dryden  satirised 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Walter 
attempted  to  make  a  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  suit  them,  a  real  living 
Zimri;  and  ho  made,  not  a  man,  but 
the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters.  A 
writer  who  should  attempt  to  introduce 
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Ento  a  playoranovi 

KB  tlio  Wbartou  of 
Hcrvcy  answering  I 
fail  in  the  en 


■nab  u  Wharta 
'ope,  or  a  Lord 


3  Lord  Byron;  his 
women,  liko  his  men,  arc  ull  of  one 
breed.  Haideo  is  a  naif  migjll  and 
girlish  Julia  ;  Julia  is  a  civilised  and 
matronly  llaidcc.  Leila  in  a  wedded 
Zulcika,  Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila.  Gul- 
naro  and  Mcdora  appear  to  have  been 
intentionally  opposed  to  each  other. 
Yet  tho  difference  is  a  dill'ercnce  of 
situation  only.  A  slight  change-  of 
circumstances  would,  it  should  seem, 
have  sent  Gulnare  to  the  lute  of  Mo- 
ri ora,  and  armed  Medora  with  lilt 
dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
Lord  Byron  eould  exhibit  only 
man,  and  only  one  woman,  a 
prond,  moody,  cynical,  with  defii 
on  hU  brow,  and  misery  tn  his  heart, 
a  scorncr  of  his  kind,  implacable  i: 
Tense,  yet  capable,  of  deep  and  st 
uifcrtii.ui :  a  woman  all  softness 
gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and  I 
caressed,  but  capable  of  being  ti 
formed  by  passion  into  a  tigress. 

Even  these  two  characters,  his  only 


Ji.il'.rr nc,  anil  iuliecomc  soliloquy.  Trie- 
:cnes  between  Manfred  and  the  Ch»~ 
lois-huntcr,  between  Manfred  and  tl«  i 
Witch  of  the  Alps,  between  Mature 
and  tho  Abbot,  are  instances' of  tin 
:endcncy.  Manfred,  after  a  few  na 
important  speeches,  has  all  the  talk  t* 
himself.  The  other  interlocutors  an 
nothing  more  than  good  listeners. 
They  drop  an  occasional  question  or 
ejaculation  which  sets  Manfred  t' 
again  on  the  inexhaustible  topic  oi 
personal  feelings.  Ifweexan* 
line  passages  in  Lord  Byron's 
the  description  of  Rome,  for  e 
in  Minified,  tho  description  of  i 
tinn  revel  in  Marino  I'aliero,  the  c 
eluding  invective  which  the  old  d 
]>rtiii"Li[ites  against  Venice,  we 
lind  that  there  is  nothing  drama; 
these  spcorhes,  that  they  derive  c 
of  their  effect  from  the  charactei 
situation  of  the  speaker,  and  that  tl 
would  have  been  as  fine,  or  fit 
they  had  been  published  as  frag 
of  blank  verse  by  Lord  Byron. 
is  scarcely  a  speech  in  Shakspcar 
which  th'j  sanio  could  bo  said, 
skilful  reader  of  the  plays  of  £ 
spcare   can   endure  t 
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led,  which  is  dramatic  even  in  manner, 
the  scene  between  Lucifer  and  Cain. 
n»  conference  is  animated,  and  each  of 
Iht  interlocutor!  has  a  fair  share  of  it 
Sat  this  scene,  when  examined,  will  be 
fasd  to  be  a  confirmation  of  oar  re- 
narks.    It  is  a  dialogue  only  in  form, 
h  is  a  soliloqu  y  in  essence.    It  is  in 
waliry  a  debate  carried  on  within  one 
angle  unquiet   and   sceptical  mind, 
lbs  questions  and  the  answers,  the 
objections  and  the  solutions,  all  belong 
to  the  same  character. 

A  writer  who  showed  so  little  dra- 
■snc  skin  in  works  professedly  dra- 
aetic  was  not  likely  to  write  narrative 
with  dramatic  effect    Nothing  could 
indeed  be  more  rude  and  careless  than 
As  structure  of  his  narrative  poems. 
He  seems  to  have  thought,  with  the 
hero  of  the  Rehearsal,  that  the  plot  was 
mod  lor  nothing  but  to  bring  in  fine 
tmngs.    His  two  longest  works,  Childe 
Harold  and  Don  Juan,  have  no  plan 
whatever.    Either  of  them  might  have 
hen  extended  to  any  length,  or  cut 
short  at  any  point    The  state  in  which 
the  Giaour  appears  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  Byron's  poems  were 
constructed.    They  are  all,  like  the 
Giaour,  collections  of  fragments ;  and, 
though  there  may  be  no  empty  spaces 
aarked  by  asterisks,  it  is  still  easy  to 
wreerte,  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  join- 
ing, where  the  parts  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  whole  was  composed  end 
and  begin. 

It  was  in  description  and  meditation 
that  Brron  excelled.    M  Description," 
at  he  said  in  Don  Juan,  "was  his 
forte."  His  manner  is  indeed  peculiar, 
*od  is   almost    unequalled ;    rapid, 
iketchy,  full  of  vigour ;  the  selection 
kappT,  the  strokes  few  and  bold.     In 
apito  of  the  reverence  which  we  feci 
for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  minuteness 
of  his  descriptions    often  diminishes 
their  effect.    He  has  accustomed  him- 
•df  to  gaze  on  nature  with  the  eye  of 
a  lover,  to  dwell  on  every  feature,  and 
to  mark  every  change  of  aspect  Those 
beauties  which  strike  the  most  negli- 
gent observer,  and  those  which  only  a 
close  attention  discovers,  are  equally 
familiar  to  him  and  are  equally  promi- 


nent in  his  poetry.  The  proverb  of 
old  Hesiod,  that  half  is  often  more 
than  the  whole,  is  eminently  applicable 
to  description.  The  policy  of  the 
Dutch,who  cut  down  most  of  the  pre- 
cious trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  what  remained, 
was  a  policy  which  poets  would  do 
well  to  imitate.  It  was  a  policy  which 
no  poet  understood  better  than  Lord 
Byron.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be, 
he  was  never,  while  his  mind  retained 
its  vigour,  accused  of  prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their 
intrinsic  merit  derived  their  principal 
interest  from  the  feeling  which  always 
mingled  with  them.  He  was  himself 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end, 
of  all  his  own  poetry,  the  hero  of  every 
tale,  the  chief  object  in  every  land- 
scape. Harold,  Lara,  Manfred,  and  a 
crojvd  of  other  characters,  were  uni- 
versally considered  merely  as  loose  in- 
cognitos of  Byron ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  meant  them 
to  be  so  considered.  The  wonders  of 
the  outer  world,  the  Tagus,  with  the 
mighty  fleets  of  England  riding  on  its 
bosom,  the  towers  of  Cintra  over- 
hanging the  shaggy  forest  of  cork-trees 
and  willows,  the  glaring  marble  of 
Pentelicus,  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  the 
glaciers  of  Clarens,  the  sweet  Lake  of 
Leman,  the  dell  of  Egcria  with  its 
summer-birds  and  rustling  lizards,  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  Rome  overgrown 
with  ivy  and  wall-flowers,  the  stars, 
the  sea,  the  mountains,  all  were  mere 
accessories,  the  background  to  one  dark 
and  melancholy  figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  com- 
mand of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn, 
misanthropy,  and  despair.  That  Ma- 
rah  was  never  dry.  No  art  could 
sweeten,  no  draughts  could  exhaust,  its 
perennial  waters  of  bitterness.  Never 
was  there  such  variety  in  monotony  us 
that  of  Byron.  From  maniac  laughter 
to  piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not 
a  single  note  of  human  anguish  of 
which  he  was  not  master.  Year  after 
year,  and  month  after  month,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is 
the  destiny  of  all;  that  to  be  eminently 
wretched  is  the  4cstiny  of  the  eminent  j 
that  all  the  desires  by  which  we  are 
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eiinc :!!:;£ il  [dike  to  misery, if Iheyaren ot 
(tiatiiicd,  to  the  misery  of  disappoint- 
ment, if  they  arc  gratified,  to  the  misery 
of  satiety.  His  heroes  aremenwhohavo 
arrived  by  different  roads  at  the  some 
goal  of  despair,  who  are  sick  of  life, 
who  are  at  war  with  society,  who  are 
supported  in  their  anguish  only  by  an 
unconquerable  pride  resembling  thai 
of  frometheus  on  the  rock  or  of  Satan 
in  the  burning  marl,  who  can  muter 
their  agonies  by  the  force  of  their  will, 
and  who  to  the  Inst  defy  the  whole 
power  of  earth  and  heaven.  Ho  always 
described  himself  as  a  man  of  tho  same 
kind  with  bis  favourite  creations,  as  a 
man  whoso  heart  had  been  withered, 
whose  capacity  for  happinesswas  gone 
and  could  not  be  restored,  but  whose 
invincible  spirit  dared  the  worst  that 
could  befall  him  here  or  hereafter. 

How  much  of  this  morbid  feeling 
sprang  from  an  original  disease  of  the 
mind,  how  much  from  real  misfortune, 
how  much  from  the  nervousness  of 
iissipation,  how  much  was  fanciful, 
how  much  was  merely  affected,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  and  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  for  the  most  in- 
i;ii!.-iii;  iVxiil-  !.■:  i.ni-ii  !{;■  n.'u,  '.:■  Jitjij... 


We  are  far,  however,  from  thiol 
ing  that  his  sadness  was  altogcthi 
feigned.  He  wo*  naturally  a  nan  I 
great  sensibility  \  he  had  been  i 
educated  ;  his  feelings  had  been  ear' 
exposed  to  sharp  trials:  ho  had  bet 
crossed  in  his  boyish  iove  ;  he  hud  ha 
mortified  by  tho  failure  of  bia  ro- 
litcrary  efforts;  he  was  straitened  : 
jitiiiiiliiry  circumstances;  he  was  unfa 
tunate  in  his  domestic  relations;  d 
public  t rented  him  with  cruel  injustici 
his  health  and  spirits  Suffered  from  fa 
dissipated  habits  of  lifejhc  was,  on  tl 
'2,  an  unhappy  man.  lie  early  di 
covered  that,  by  parading  his  unhaj 
phiess  before  the  jjurti  i  1  u . If,  h t-  produt-i 
an  immense  sensation.  Tho  worl 
gave  him  every  encouragement  10  tal 
about  his  mental  sufferings.  The  ii 
tcreet  which  his  first  confessions  excitt 
induced  him  to  affect  much  that  he  di 
not  feci;  and  the  affectation  probab! 
reacted  on  his  feelings.  How  far  ti 
character  in  which  lie  exhibited  himse 
wa*  genuine,  and  how  far  theatrical. 
Mould  probably  have  puziled  himae 


Then 
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and  Co  guess.    It  is  certain,  that  the 
interact  which  he  excited  during  his 
tile  it  without  a  parallel  in  literary 
history.    TTie  feeling  with  which  young 
readers  of  poetry  regarded  him  can  be 
conceived  only  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it.    To  people  who  are  un- 
leqnamted  with  real  calamity, "  nothing 
fl  10  dainty  tweet  as  lovely  melan- 
choly.*   This  faint  image  of  sorrow 
hy  in  all  ages  been  considered  by 
joong  gentlemen  as  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement.   Old  gentlemen   and   mid- 
dle-aged  gentlemen    have   so   many 
ml  causes  of  sadness  that  they  are 
rarely  inclined  Mtobe  as  sad  as  night 
only  for  wantonness."     Indeed  they 
wtnt  the  power  almost  as  much  as  the 
inclination.  We  know  very  few  persons 
engaged  in  active  life  who,  even  if  they 
were  to  procure  stools  to  be  melancholy 
upon,  and  were  to  sit  down  with  all 
the  premeditation  of  Master  Stephen, 
woold  be  able  to  enjoy  much  of  what 
waebody  calls  die  "  ecstasy  of  woe." 
Among  that  large  class  of  young 
penoai  whose  reading  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  works  of  imagination, 
■a  popularity  of  Lord  Byron  was  un- 
bounded. They  bought  pictures  of  him; 
they  treasured  up  the  smallest  relics  of 
hiB}  they  learned  his  poems  by  heart, 
sad  did  their  best  to  write  like  him,  and 
to  look  like  him.    Many  of  them  prac- 
ticed at  the  glass  in  the  hope  of  catching 
the  carl  of  tie  upper  lip,  and  the  scowl 
of  the  brow,  which  appear  in  some  of  his 
portraits.    A  few  discarded  their  neck- 
cfeths  in  imitation  of  their  great  leader. 
For  some  years   the  Minerva  press 
•sot  forth  no  novel  without  a  myste- 
noos,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer.      The 
number  of  hopeful  under-graduatos  and 
medical  students  who  became  things 
of  dark  imaginings,  on  whom  the  fresh- 
oosjof  the  heart  ceased  to  fall  like  dew, 
whose  passions  had  consumed  them- 
selves to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief 
of  tears  was  denied,  passes  all  calcula- 
tion.   This  was  not  the  worst.     There 
was  created  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
these  enthusiasts  a  pernicious  and  ab- 
surd association  between  intellectual 
power  and  moral  depravity.   From  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron  they  drew   a. 
tvstezp  of  ethics,  compounded  of  misan-  j 


thropy  and  voluptuousness,  a  system  in 
which  the  two  great  commandments 
were,  to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  to 
love  your  neighbour's  wife. 

This  affectation  has  passed  away; 
and  a  few  more  years  will  destroy 
whatever  yet  remains  of  that  magical 
potency  which  once  belonged  to  the 
name  of  Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a 
man,  young,  noble,  and  unhappy.  To 
our  children  he  will  be  merely  a 
writer ;  and  their  impartial  judgment 
will  appoint  his  place  among  writers  i 
without  regard  to  his  rank  or  to  his 
private  history.  That  his  poetry  will 
undergo  a  severe  sifting,  that  much 
of  what  has  been  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries will  be  rejected  as  worth- 
less, we  have.,  little  doubt.  But  we 
have  as  little  doubt  that*  after  the 
closest  scrutiny,  there  will  still  remain 
much  that  can  only  perish  with  the 
English  language. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
(September,  1831.) 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  In- 
cluding a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  by  James  Boswell,  Esq.  Anew 
Edition,  unth  numerous  Additions  and 
Notes.  By  Jomr  Wilsov  Crokbb,  LL.D. 
VJL8.  Five  volumes,  8vo.  London:  1831. 

This  work  has  greatly  disappointed 
us.  Whatever  faults  we  may  have 
been  prepared  to  find  in  it,  we  fully 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  English  literature  j  that  it 
would  contain  many  curious  facts,  and 
many  judicious  remarks  ;  that  the 
style  of  the  notes  would  be  neat,  clear, 
and  precise  ;  and  that  the  typogra- 
phical execution  would  be,  as  in  new 
editions  of  classical  works  it  ought  to 
be,  almost  faultless.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Croker's  performance  are  on  a  par 
with  those  of  a  certain  leg  of  mutton 
on  which  Dr.  Johnson  dined,  while 
travelling  from  London  to  Oxford,  and 
which  ho,  with  characteristic  energy, 
pronounced  to  be  ■*  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be,  ill  fed,  \\\  VAWed,  &\&Vt,  wA 
ill  dressed."    This  edition  \*  V\  wkk» 


piled,  ill  arrangod,  ill  written,  nnil  fll 

Nothing  in  thi>  work  tins  astonished 
us  so  nineii  as  Ilia  ignorance  or  cara- 
lossneKa  of  Mr.  Order  with  respect  lo 
facta  and  dat<s.  Mnnyof  his  blunders 
»ro  such  as  vro  should  be  surprised  to 
hoar  any  well  educated  gentleman 
commit,  oven  in  conversation.  The 
notes  absolutely  strum  with  misstate' 
ments,  into  which  the  editor  never 
wonld  have,  fallen,  if  ho  had  taken  tho 
hliuhlc.ai  rutins  to  investigate  the  truth 
nf  his  llulliuill,  or  if  ho  had  even  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  book  on  which 
he  nndertook  to  comment.  We  will 
give  a  few  inatajiees. 

Mr.  Croker  tolls  ns  in  a  note  that 
Derrick,  who  waa  roaster  of  tho  cere- 
monies at  Bath,  diod  Tory  poor  in 
1760.*  We  read  on;  and,  a.  fow 
pages  later,  wo  find  I>r.  Johnson  and 
JSoswell  Milking  of  this  same  Derrick 
:w  si  ill  living  ami  reigning,  as  having 
retrieved  his  character,  as  possessing 
so  ninch  power  over  his  subjects  at 
Lath,  that  his  opposition  might  be 
fital  (o  .sluri  dan's  lecluros  on  oratory,  t 
And  all  this  is  in  I7B3.  Tho  fact  is, 
"  it  Derrick  died  ' 
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•'rtenrec  ))«1  Ument-rt  Forbes  3 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarM  w 
t'jir  nmv  »e  mqtcIi  before  m  0 


In  one  place,  wo  are  told,  th. 
Ramsay,  the  painter,  was  born 
nnd  died  in  I784- ;  in  anotl 
ho  died  in  1731,  in  the  sore 
year  of  his  ago.t 

In  one  plaeo,  Mr.  Croker  si 
at  the  commencement  of  tho  i 
between  Dr.  Johnson  und  Mrs. 
in  1763,  the  lady  was  twenty-fl 
old.J  In  othor  places  ha  sa 
Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-fifth  yw 
cided  with  Johnson's  serai 
Johnson  was  born  in  1709.  I 
fore,  Mrs.  Thrale's  thirty-Ill 
coincided  with  Johnson's  lei 
she  could  havo  been  onlytwt 
years  old  in  17GS.  This  is 
Mr.  Croker,  in  another  place, 
the  year  1777  as  the  date  of  t 
plimentery  lines  which  Johnst 
onMrs-Thrale'sthirty-fifthbir 
If  this  date  be  correct,  Mm. 
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fid,  Kbliotheque  des  Fees,  and  other 
books."*  "The  History  of  Prince 
TM,"  observes  Mr.  Croker,  "  was  said 
to  be  the  autobiography  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  bnt  was  probably 
written  by  Ralph  his  secretary."  A 
mow  absurd  note  never  was  penned. 
The  history  of  Prince  Titi,  to  which 
Mr.  Croker  refers,  whether  written  by 
Prince  Frederick  or  by  Ralph,  was 
certainly  nerer  published.  If  Mr. 
Croker  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
with  attention  that  very  passage  in 
Pink's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  which 
be  cites  as  his  authority,  he  would 
btve  seen  that  the  manuscript  was 
pen  up  to  the  government  Even 
if  this  memoir  had  been  printed,  it  is 
not  very  likely  to  find  its  way  into  a 
French  lady's  bookcase.  And  would 
iny  man  in  his  senses  speak  contemp- 
taoosly  of  a  French  lady,  for  having  in 
her  possession  an  English  work,  so 
carious  and  interesting  as  a  Life  of 
ftince  Frederick,  whether  written  by 
himself  or  by  a  confidential  secretary, 
nnut  Jiave  been  ?  The  history  at  which 
Johnson  laughed  was  a  very  proper 
companion  to  the  Bibliotheque  des 
Res,  a  miry  tale  about  good  Prince 
Hti  sad  naughty  Prince  Violent  Mr. 
Croker  may  find  it  in  the  Magasin  des 
Brians,  the  first  French  book  which 
the  little  girls  of  England  read  to  their 
governesses. 

Mr.  Croker  states  that  Mr.  Henry 
Bite,  who   afterwards   assumed   the 
wme  of  Dudley,  was  proprietor  of  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  fought  a  duel 
with  George  Robinson  Stoney,  in  con- 
Mqoence  of  some  attacks  on  Lady 
Stntthmore  which    appeared  in  that 
piper,  f    Now  Mr.  Bate  was  then  con- 
nected, not  with  the  Morning  Herald, 
hot  with  the  Morning  Post ;  and  the 
dapute  took  place  before  the  Morning 
Herald  was  in  existence.    The  duel 
wis  fought  in  January,  1777.    The 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register  for 
that  year  contains  an  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  distinctly  states  that 
Mr.  Bate  was  editor  of  the  Morning 
Boat.     The  Morning  Herald,  as  any 
person  may  see  by  looking   at  any 
Dumber  of  it,  was  not  established  till 
*JIL£7L  tV.lH. 


some  years  after  this  affair.  For  this 
blunder  there  is,  we  must  acknowledge, 
some  excuse  ;  for  it  certainly  seems 
almost  incredible  to  a  person  living  in 
our  time  that  any  human  being  should 
ever  have  stooped  to  fight  with  a 
writer  in  the  Morning  Post 

M  James  de  Duglas,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
"  was  requested  by  King  Robert  Bruce, 
in  his  last  hours,  to  repair,  with  his 
heart,  to  Jerusalem,  and  humbly  to 
deposit  it  at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
which  he  did  in  1329."*  Now,  it  is 
well  known  that  he  did  no  such  thing, 
and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  because 
he  was  killed  by  the  way.  Nor  was  it 
in  1329  that  he  set  out  Robert  Bruce 
died  in  1329,  and  the  expedition  of 
Douglas  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  "Quand  le  printems  vint  et  la 
saison,"  says  Froissart,  in  June,  1330, 
says  Lord  Hailcs,  whom  Mr.  Croker 
cites  as  the  authority  for  his  statement 

Mr.  Croker  tells  us  that  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose  was  beheaded  at 
Edinburgh  in  1650.f  There  is  not  a 
forward  boy  at  any  school  in  England 
who  does  not  know  that  the  marquis 
was  hanged.  The  account  of  the  exe- 
cution is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  History.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Mr.  Croker  has 
never  read  that  passage;  and  yet  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  person 
who  has  ever  perused  so  noble  and 
pathetic  a  story  can  have  utterly  for- 
gotten all  its  most  striking  circum- 
stances. 

"  Lord  Townshend,"  says  Mr.  Croker, 
u  was  not  secretary  of  state  till  1720.*' J 
Can  Mr.  Croker  possibly  be  ignorant 
that  Lord  Townshend  was  made  se- 
cretary of  state  at  the  accession  of 
George  I.  in  1714,  that  he  continued 
to  be  secretary  of  state  till  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  intrigues  of  Sunderland 
and  Stanhope  at  the  close  of  1716,  and 
that  he  returned  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  not  in  1720,  but  in  1721  ? 

Mr.  Croker,  indeed,  is  generally  un- 
fortunate in  his  statements  respecting 
the  Townshend  family.  He  tells  us 
that  Charles  Townshend,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  M  nephew  of  the 
prime  minister,  and  sou  of  &  v&*  ^ta 
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ni  secretary  of  state, 
the  I  louse  of  Lords."  *    Charles  Towns 
hend  waa  not  nephew, but  grandnephi 
iii  ilit  Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  son,  1 
grandson,  of  the  LordTownshcnd  a 
hms  HffiWirr  of  elate,  and  leader  of 
(lie  House  of  Lords. 

■  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  at 
Saratoga,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  in  March. 
1778."t  General  Burgoyne-  surrendered 
on  ihe  17th  ol  October,  1777. 

'•  No  thin;;,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "can 
be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion 
thaL  Byng  fell  a  martyr  to  jmliiicul 
parly.  By  a  Strange  coincidence  or 
circumstances,  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  total  change  of  administration 
between  his.  condemnation  and  his 
death:  so  that  one  party  presided 
his  trial,  and  another  at  his  executU 
there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  he 
was  mil  a  political  martyr."!  Now 
what  will  our  readers  think  of  this 
writer,  when  we  assure  them  that  this 
statement,  so  confidently  made,  re- 
specting events  so  notorious,  is  abso- 
lutely  untrue?     One  and   the 
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surgeons,  even  when  malice  and  coo 
ruption  are  not  imputed.  We  accna 
him  of  having  undertaken  a  wort 
which,  if  not  performed  with  stric 
accuracy,  must  be  very  much  worn 
than  useless,  mid  of  having  i-enonuei 
it  as  if  the  difference  between  un  accn 
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in  oflice 
on  Byng  tomr 
igh  th.     ' 


not  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  inu 
the  most  common  book  of  reference. 

But  we  must  proceed.  These  t» 
lumes  contain  mistakes  more  grot*,  i 
possible,  than  any  thai  we  have  yd 
mentioned.  Doswcll  has  recorded  tone 
observations  made  by  Johnson  on  tin 
changes  which  had  token  place  it 
Gibbon's  religious  opinion!.  Th* 
Gibbon  when  a  lad  at  Oxford  turned 
Catholic  is  well  known.  "  It  is  said," 
cried  Johnson,  laughing,  "that  he  hoi 
been  a  Slaliommcii.in."  "This  sar- 
casm," says  the  editor,  "  probably 
alludes  to  tlie  tenderness  with  whlcl 
Gibbon's  malevolence-  to  Christianitj 
induced  him  to  treat  Mali ommedan in 
in  hi*  history."  Now  llin  sarcasm  wai 
uttered  in  1776;  and  thut  part  of  tka 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tht 
I  Empire  which  relates  to  Ma- 
idanUm  was  not  published  til 
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♦It was  in  the  year  1761,"  says  Mr. 
Ooker, u  that  Goldsmith  published  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  This  leads  the 
editor  to  observe  a  more  serious  inac- 
earacy  of  lire.  Piozzi,  than  Mr.  Boswell 
totices,  when  he  says  Johnson  left  her 
table  to  go  and  sell  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field for  Goldsmith.  Now  Dr.  Johnson 
wu  not  acquainted  with  the  Thralcs 
tiQ  1765,  four  yean  after  the  book  had 
been  published"*  Mr.  Ooker,  in  re- 
prehending the  fancied  inaccuracy  of 
Ma  Thrale,  has  himself  shown  a  de- 
gree of  inaccuracy,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  a  degree  of  ignorance,  hardly 
credible.  In  the  first  place,  Johnson 
became  acquainted  with  the  Thrales, 
tot  in  1765,  but  in  1764,  and  during 
the  last  weeks  of  1 764  dined  with  them 
every  Thursday,  as  is  written  in  Mrs. 
Rom's  anecdotes.  In  the  second 
place,  Goldsmith  published  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  not  in  1761,  but  in  17CG. 
Mrs.  Thrale  does  not  pretend  to  re- 
member the  precise  date  of  the  sum- 
mons which  called  Johnson  from  her 
table  to  the  help  of  his  friend.  She 
*ys  only  that  it  was  near  the  beginning 
of  her  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  1766.  Her  ac- 
curacy is  therefore  completely  vindi- 
cated. It  was  probably  after  one  of 
her  Thursday  dinners  in  1764  that  the 
celebrated  scene  of  the  landlady,  the 
■tariff's  officer,  and  the  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira, took  place.f 

Hie  very  page  which  contains  this 
monstrous  blunder,  contains  another 
Wander,  if  possible,  more  monstrous 
still  Sir  Joseph  Mawbcy,  a  foolish  mem- 
ber ofParliament,  at  whose  speeches  and 
those  pig-styes  the  wits  of  Brookcs's 
•ere,  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  habit  of 
laughing  most  unmercifully,  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Garrick,  that  Johnson, 
while  sitting  in  a  coffee-house  at  Ox- 
ford, about  the  time  of  his  doctor's 
degree,  used  some  contemptuous  ex- 

irabto  learning  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned, and  would  give  occasion  to  some 
lakes  about  the  probability  of  his  turning 
ilnrailmnn,  If  such  jokes  were  made, 
Johnson,  who  frequently  visited  Oxford, 
vat  very  likely  to  bear  of  them, 
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pressions  respecting  Home's  play  and 
Macpherson's  Ossian.  "  Many  men." 
he  said,  M  many  women,  and  many 
children,  might  have  written  Douglas." 
Mr.  Croker  conceives  that  he  has  de- 
tected an  inaccuracy,  and  glories  over 
poor  Sir  Joseph  in  a  most  character- 
istic manner.  "  I  have  quoted  this 
anecdote  solely  with  the  view  of  showing 
to  how  little  credit  hearsay  anecdotes 
are  in  general  entitled.  Hero  is  a  story 
published  by  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  person  every  way  worthy  of 
credit,  who  says  he  had  it  from  Gar- 
rick. Now  mark:  Johnson's  visit  to 
Oxford,  about  the  time  of  his  doctor's 
degree,  was  in  1754,  the  first  time  ho 
had  been  there  since  he  left  the  uni- 
versity. But  Douglas  was  not  acted 
till  1756,  and  Ossian  not  published  till 
1760.  All,  therefore,  that  is  new  in 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey's  story  is  false."  * 
Assuredly  we  need  not  go  far  to  find 
ample  proof  that  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  may  commit  a 
very  gross  error.  Now  mark,  say  we, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Croker.  The 
fact  is,  that  Johnson  took  his  Master's 
degree  in  1754f,  and  his  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  1775.  X  In  the  spring  of  1776  §, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  and  at  this 
visit  a  conversation  respecting  the 
works  oi*  Home  and  Macpherson  might 
have  taken  place,  and.  in  all  proba- 
bility, did  take  place.  The  only  real 
objection  to  the  story  Mr.  Croker  has 
missed  Boswell  states,  apparently  on 
the  best  authority,  that,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  year  1763,  Johnson,  in 
conversation  with  Blair,  used  the  same 
expressions  respecting  Ossian,  which 
Sir  Joseph  represents  him  as  having 
used  respecting  Douglas.  Q  Sir  Joseph, 
or  Garrick,  confounded,  we  suspect, 
the  two  stories.  But  their  error  is 
venial,  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Croker. 

We  will  not  multiply  instances  of 
this  scandalous  inaccuracy.  It  is  clear 
that  a  writer  who,  even  when .  warned 
by  the  text  on  which  he  is  commenting, 
falls  into  such  mistakes  as  these,  is  en- 
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titled  to  no  confidence)  whatever.  Mr. 
Croker  has  committed  an  error  of  fire 
years  with  respect  to  the  publication 
of  Goldsmith's  novel,  an  error  of  twelve 
yean  with  respect  to  the  publication 
of  part  of  Gibbon's  History,  an  error 
of  twenty-one  years  with  respect  to  an 
event  in  Johnson's  life  so  important  as 
the  taking  of  the  doctoral  degree. 
Two  of  these  three  errors  he  has  com- 
mitted, while  ostentatiously  displaying 
his  own  accuracy,  and  correcting  what 
he  represents  as  the  loose  assertions  of 
others.  How  can  his  readers  take  on 
trust  his  statements  concerning  the 
births,  marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths 
of  a  crowd  of  people,  whose  names  are 
scarcely  known  to  this  generation?  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  person  who  is  ig- 
norant of  what  almost  every  body 
knows  can  know  that  of  which  almost 
every  body  is  ignorant.  We  did  not 
open  this  book  with  any  wish  to  find 
blemishes  in  it.  Wo  have  made  no 
curious  researches.  The  work  itself, 
and  a  very  common  knowledge  of  lite- 
rary and  political  history,  have  enabled 
us  to  detect  the  mistakes  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  and  many  other  mis- 
takes of  the  same  kind.  We  must  say, 
and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  wo  do 
not  consider  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Croker,  unsupported  by  other  evidence, 
as  sufficient  to  justify  any  writer  who 
may  follow  him  in  relating  a  single 
anecdote  or  in  assigning  a  date  to  a 
single  event. 

Mr.  Croker  shows  almost  as  much 
ignorance  and  heedlessness  in  his  cri- 
ticisms as  in  his  statements  concerning 
facts.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  very  reason- 
ably as  it  appears  to  us,  that  some  of 
the  satires  of  Juvenal  are  too  gross  for 
imitation.  Mr.  Croker,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  angry  with  Johnson  for  de- 
fending Prior's  tales  against  the  charge 
of  indecency,  resents  this  aspersion  on 
Juvenal,  and  indeed  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  doctor  con  have  said  any  thing 
so  absurd.  "  He  probably  said — some 
passages  of  them — for  there  are  none 
of  Juvenal's  satires  to  which  the  same 
objection  may  bo  made  as  to  one  of 
Horace's,  that  it  is  altogether  gross  and 
licentious."*  Surely  Mr.  Croker  can 
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never  have  read  the  second  and  ■talk 
satires  of  Juvenal. 

Indeed  the  decisions  of  this  edfcf 
on  points  of  classical  learning,  thoojjk 
pronounced  in  a  very  anthoritam 
tone,  are  generally  such  that,  if  • 
schoolboy  under  our  care  wen  toittar 
them,  our  soul  assuredly  should  Ml 
spare  for  his  crying.  It  if  no  disgraet 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  nnerf 
during  near  thirty  years  in  pouSMsi 
life  that  "he  has  forgotten  his  Ore* 
and  Latin.  But  he  becomei  jutty 
ridiculous  if,  when  no  longer  awe  to 
construe  a  plain  sentence,  he  affects  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  most  antics* 
questions  of  style  and  metre.  Iron 
one  blunder,  a  blunder  which  no  good 
scholar  would  have  made,  Mr.  Crokfl 
was  saved,  as  he  informs  us,  by  ft 
Robert  Peel,  who  quoted  a  possof 
exactly  in  point  from  Horace.  w 
heartily  wish  that  Sir  Robert,  whoo 
classical  attainments  are  well  knows 
had  been  more  frequently  consulted 
Unhappily  he  was  not  always  aft  hi 
friend's  elbow;  and  we  have  therefor 
a  rich  abundance  of  the  strangei 
errors.  Boswell  has  preserved  a  poo 
epigram  by  Johnson,  inscribed  M  A 
Laurara  parituram."  Mr.  Croker  ceo 
surcs  the  poet  for  applying  the  wor 
puclla  to  a  lady  in  Laura's  situatiof 
and  for  talking  of  the  beauty  of  La 
cina.  "  Lucina,"  he  says,  M  was  neve 
famed  for  her  beauty."*  If  Sir  Roba 
Peel  had  seen  this  note,  he  probabl 
would  have  again  refuted  Mr.  Croker' 
criticisms  by  an  appeal  to  Horace.  I 
the  secular  ode,  Lucina  is  used  as  on 
of  the  names  of  Diana,  and  the  beaut 
of  Diana  is  extolled  by  all  the  moi 
orthodox  doctors  of  the  ancient  my 
thology,  from  Homer  in  his  Odysse] 
to  Claudian  in  his  Rape  of  ProserpuM 
In  another  ode,  Horace  describes  LHan 
as  the  goddess  who  assists  the  M  labc 
rantcs  utero  paellas."  But  we  ar 
ashamed  to  detain  our  readers  wit; 
this  fourth-form  learning. 

Boswell  found,  in  his  tour  to  th 
Hebrides,  an  inscription  written  by; 
Scotch  minister.  It  runs  thus :  "  Joan 
nes  Maclcod,  &c,  gentis  suss  Phi 
larchus.  Etc.,  Flora*  Macdonold  matri 
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nooiati  vinculo  conjugates  turrem  banc 
BegMKxhmeniem  prosBvorum  habita- 
cnhnn  longe  vetustissimum,  dia  pe- 
mtos  labefactatam,  anno  sura  vulgaris 
xdclxxxyl  instsuravit." — "  The  mi- 
vfarfn  saya  Mr.  Croker,  M  seems  to 
htw  been  no  contemptible  Latinist 
Ii  aot  PhilarcbTis  a  very  happy  term 
to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly  au- 
ttorityoftlieheadofaclan?''*  The 
composition  of  this  eminent  Latinist, 
short  as  it  is,  contains  several  words 
tbttare  justas  much  Coptic  as  Latin,  to 
awaothing  of  the  incorrect  structure 
cf  the  sentence.  The  word  Fhilarchns, 
cwn  if  it  were  a  happy  term  expressing 
a  paternal  and  kindly  authority,  would 
prove  nothing  for  the  minister's  Latin, 
vsateverit  might  prove  for  his  Greek. 
Bat  it  is  clear  that  the  word  Fhilarchns 
■ems,  not  a  man  who  rules  by  love, 
bit  a  man  who  loves  rule.  The  Attic 
writers  of  the  best  age  used  the  word 
fftarjp*  in  the  sense  which  we  assign 
to  it  Would  Mr.  Croker  translate  <?"- 
*•***•»,  a  man  who  acquires  wisdom 
hy  means  of  love,  or  4>i\oic*pM}Tt  a  man 
who  makes  money  by  means  of  love  ? 
In  met,  it  requires  no  Bentley  or  Ca- 
aaboo  to  perceive,  that  Fhilarchns  is 
atrdva  false  spelling  fur  Fhylarchus, 
me  chief  of  » tribe. 

Mr.  Croker  has  favoured  us  with 
•ome  Greek  of  his  own.  "At the  altar," 
•71  Br.  Johnson,  "I  recommended 
■7  le."  "These  letters,"  says  the 
editor,  "(which  Dr.  Strahan  seems  not 
to  hare  understood^  probably  mean 
*m  f*Aoi,  departed  friends."  ^  John- 
no  wag  not  a  first-rate  Greek  scholar; 
bat  he  knew  more  Greek  than  most 
top  when  they  leave  school;  and  no 
Kooolboy  could  venture  to  use  the 
won!  frifroi  in  the  sense  which  Mr. 

t  IV.  251.  An  attempt  was  made  to  vindi- 
cate this  blunder  by  quoting  a  grossly  cor- 
>wj*  passage  from  the  'IxtfnSff  of  Euripides : 


The  true  reading,  as  every  scholar  knows. 
H  nejpw  wSVwmr  Kfiirmi  tot**t.  Indeed 
vttfcout  this  emendation  it  would  not  be 
maw  to  construe  the  words,  even  if  Svarwr 
could  bear  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Croker 
toil. 


Croker  ascribes  to  it  without  imminent 
danger  of  a  flogging. 

Mr.  Croker  has  also  given  us  a  speci- 
men of  his  skill  in  translating  Latin. 
Johnson  wrote  a  note  in  which  he  con- 
sulted his  friend,  Dr.  Lawrence,  on  the 
propriety  of  losing  some  blood.  The 
note  contains  these  words:  —  "Si  per 
te  licet,  impcratur  nuncio  Holderum  ad 
me  deducere."  Johnson  should  rather 
have  written  Mimperatum  est"  But 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  perfectly 
clear.  "  If  you  say  yes,  the  messenger 
has  orders  to  bring  Holder  to  me." 
Mr.  Croker  translates  the  words  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  you  consent,  pray  tell  the 
messenger  to  bring  Holder  to  me."  *  If 
Mr.  Croker  is  resolved  to  write  on  points 
of  classical  learning,  we  would  advise 
him  to  begin  by  giving  an  hour  every 
morning  to  our  old  friend  Corderius. 

Indeed  we  cannot  open  any  volume 
of  this  work  in  any  place,  and  turn  it 
over  for  two  minutes  in  any  direction, 
without  lighting  on  a  blunder.  John- 
son, in  his  Life  of  Tickell,  stated  that 
a  poem  entitled  The  Royal  Progress, 
which  appears  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  was  written  on  the  accession 
of  George  L  The  word  u  arrival  "  was 
afterwards  substituted  for  **  accession." 
"The  reader  will  observe,"  says  Mr. 
Croker, "  that  the  Whig  term  accession, 
which  might  imply  legality,  was  altered 
into  a  statement  of  the  simple  fact  of 
King  George's  arrival"  f  Now  John- 
son, though  a  bigoted  Tory,  was  not 
quite  such  a  fool  as  Mr.  Croker  here 
represents  him  to  be.  In  the  Life 
of  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  which 
stands  a  very  few  pages  from  the  Life 
of  Tickell,  mention  is  made  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  and  of  the  accession 
of  George  I.  The  word  arrival  was 
used  in  the  Life  of  Tickel^for  the  sim- 
plest of  all  reasons.  It  was  used  be- 
cause the  subject  of  the  poem  called 
The  Royal  Progress  was  the  arrival 
of  the  king,  and  not  bis  accession, 
which  took  place  near  two  months  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

The  editor's  want  of  perspicacity  is 
indeed  very  amusing.      He  is  perpe- 
tually telling  us  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand something  in  the  text  which  i* 
•  V.  17.  t  IV.  425. 
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as  plain    as    language   can    make 
"  Muttaire,"  Mid  Dr.  Johnsun,  "  wi 
Tallin    vanrs   from   time  to  lime,  and 
published  a  set.  in  his  old  age,  which 
Sib  called  Senilis,  in  which    he  shows 
80  little  learning  or  taste  in  writing, 
as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl.""     Here- 
upon we  have  thin  note:  "  The  editor 
does    not    understand    this    obji 
nor  the  fallowing  observation." 
following  observation,  which  Mr.  Cro- 
ker cannot  understand,  is  simply  this 
"In  matters  of  genealogy,"  says  John 
■on,  "  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  thoy  arc.     Bat  in  poetry  and 
in  proso  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing, 
they  require   to   have   inflection  given 
to  them."     If    Mr.    Croker    had    told 
Johnson    that    this  was  nn Intel ligi hi 


"  I  have  found  yon  a 
I  ani  not  bound  to  End  yon  an  nndor- 
standing.™  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  Latinity  knows  that,  in 
eaealogical  tables,  Joannes  Baro  de 
■teret,  or  Vice-comes  de  Carteret, 
l  be  tolerated,  bnt,  tha 
h  pretend 


pletely.  Sir  William  distribute,  twenty- 
three  honrs  among  various  traploj- 
menta.  One  hour  is  thus  lutt  ** 
devotion.  The  reader  expects  th* 
the  ver;e  will  end  with  "and  one  U 
heaven."  The  whole  point  of  the  Xxam 
consists  in  t.ho  unexpected  snbstitatio 
of  "  all "  for  •'  one."  The  conceit  ■ 
wretched  enough  bat  it  is  perfectl 
intelligible,  and  never,  wo  will  Tentnr 
say,  perplexed  man,  woman,  or  cliil 


before. 

Poor  Tom    Davics,    aftor   failing  hi 
liusiiieH',  tried  to  live  by  his  pen.  Johi- 

hy  the  corruption  of  a  ljookscllef." 
This  is  a  very  obvious,  and  evea  i 
commonplace  allusion  to  the  fnmots 
dogma  of  the  old  physiologists.  Drj- 
den  made  a  similar  allusion  to  tlit 
ilo/rma  b^-Kire  Johnson  was  born.  Hi, 
Croker,  however,  is  unable  to  under- 
stand what  the  doctor  meant.  "  Thi 
eiprcssion,"  he  says,  "seems  not  quite 
clear."  .And  he  proceeds  lu  talk  about 
iration  of  insects,  about  b; 
gaudier  life,  and  Heaven  ki 
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borrowed  from  circulating  libraries; 
•flow  beautiful! "  « Cursed  Prosy! " 
"I  don't  like  Sir  Reginald  Malcolm  at 
ill*  "I  think  Pelham  is  a  sad  dandy." 
Ul  Groker  is  perpetually  stopping  us 
In  ov  progress  through  the  most  de- 
ightnil  narratiTe  in  the  language,  to 
tarre  that  really  Dr.  Johnson  was 
my  rude,  that  he  talked  more  for 
raory  than  for  truth,  that  his  taste 
brport  wine  with  capillaire  in  it  was 
«y odd,  that  Boswcll  was  impertinent, 
bt  it  was  foolish  in  Mrs.  Thrale  to 
mry  the  music-master;  and  so  forth. 

We  cannot  speak  more  favourably 
I  the  manner  in  which  the  notes  are 
nitten  than  of  the  matter  of  which 
bey  consist.  We  find  in  every  page 
vords  used  in  wrong  senses,  and  con- 
tractions which  violate  the  plainest 
vies  of  grammar.  We  have  the  vul- 
priim  of  **  mutual  friend,"  for  "  com- 
■on  friend."  We  have  "  fallacy"  used 
ii  fjBODymous  with  M  falsehood."  We 
Mve  many  such  inextricable  labyrinths 
if  pronouns  as  that  which  follows: 
'Lord  Erskine  was  fond  of  this  anec- 
iott;  he  told  it  to  the  editor  the  first 
fee  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  his  company."  Lastly,  we  have  a 
ffentiful  supply  of  sentences  resembling 
ikon  which  we  subjoin.  **  Marxian  d, 
■ha,  with  Jortin  and  Thirlby,  Johnson 
nib  three  contemporaries  of  great 
aninence."*  "  Warburton  himself  did 
•ot  feci,  as  Mr.  Boswell  was  disposed 
to  think  he  did,  kindly  or  gratefully  of 
loan50Q.w f  "It  was  him  that  Horace 
tfilpole  called  a  man  who  never  made 
i  bid  figure  but  as  an  author."  J  One 
*  two  of  these  solecisms  should  per- 
npi  be  attributed  to  the  printer,  who 
MS  certainly  done  his  best  to  fill  both 
ho  text  and  the  notes  with  all  sorts  of 
dudere.  In  truth,  he  and  the  editor 
me  between  them  made  the  book  so 
•d,  that  we  do  not  well  see  how  it 
oald  have  been  worse. 

When  we  turn  from  the  commentary 
r  Mr.  Croker  to  the  work  of  our  old 
tend  Boswell,  we  find  it  not  only 
3rse  printed  than  in  any  other  edition 
th  which  we  are  acquainted,  but 
Bgled  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 
och  that  Boswell  inserted  in  his  nar- 

•  I?.  577.        t  IV.  41*.        J  II.  44TL 


rative  is,  without  the  shadow  uf  a  reason, 
degraded  to  the  appendix.  The  editor 
has  also  taken  upon  himself  to  alter  or 
omit  passages  which  he  considers  as 
indecorous.  This  prudery  is  quite  un- 
intelligible to  us.  There  is  nothing 
immoral  in  BoswelTs  book,  nothing 
which  tends  to  inflame  the  passions. 
He  sometimes  uses  plain  words.  But 
if  this  be  a  taint  which  requires  ex- 
purgation, it  would  be  desirable  to 
begin  by  expurgating  the  morning  and 
evening  lessons.  The  delicate  office 
which  Mr.  Croker  has  undertaken  he 
has  performed  in  the  most  capricious 
manner.  One  strong,  old-fashioned, 
English  word,  familiar  to  all  who  read 
their  Bibles,  is  changed  for  a  softer 
synonyme  in  some  passages,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  unaltered  in  others.  In 
one  place  a  faint  allusion  made  by 
Johnson  to  an  indelicate  subject,  an 
allusion  so  faint  that,  till  Mr.  Crokcr's 
note  pointed  it  out  to  us,  we  had  never 
noticed  it,  and  of  which  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  meaning  would  never  be 
discovered  by  any  of  those  for  whose 
sake  books  are  expurgated,  is  alto- 
gether omitted.  In  another  place,  a 
coarse  and  stupid  jest  of  Dr.  Taylor 
on  the  same  subject,  expressed  in  the 
broadest  language,  almost  the  only 
passage,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  all 
Boswell's  book,  which  we  should  have 
been  inclined  to  leave  out,  is  suffered 
to  remain. 

We  complain,  however,  much  more 
of  the  additions  than  of  the  omissions. 
We  have  half  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  book, 
scraps  of  Mr.  Tyers,  scraps  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  scraps  of  Mr.  Cradock,  long 
prosings  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  con- 
necting observations  by  Mr.  Croker  him- 
self, inserted  into  the  midst  of  Boswell's 
text.  To  this  practice  we  most  decidedly 
object.  An  editor  might  as  well  publish 
Thucydides  with  extracts  from  Diodorus 
interspersed,  or  incorporate  the  Lives 
of  Suetonius  with  the  History  and 
Annals  of  Tacitus.  Mr.  Croker  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  has  done  only  what 
Boswell  wished  to  do,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  the  law  of  copy- 
right. We  doubt  this  greatly.  Boswell 
has  studiously  abstained  from  availing 
himself  of  the  information  given  by 
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hi*  rival*,  on  many  occasions  on  which 
he  might  have  cited  thera  without  sub- 
jecting himself  to  tha  charge  of  piracy. 
Mr.  Crokcr  has  himself,  on  one  occa- 
sion, remarked  very  justly  that  Boswell 
was  unwilling  to  own  any  obligation  to 
Hawkins.  Bot.be  this  as  it  may,  if 
Boswcll  had  quoted  from  Sir  John 
and  from  Mrs.  Thrule,  ho  would  have 
been  guided  by  his  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  his  quotations.  On 
what  Boswcll  quoted  ho  would  have 
commented  with  perfect  freedom;  "  " 
the  borrowed  passages,  so  selected 
accompanied  by  such  comments,  would 
have  become  original.  They  wonli 
hare  dovetailed  into  the  work.  N< 
hitch,  no  crease,  would  have  been  dis 
ccrniblc.  The  whole  would  appear 
one  and  indivisible. 


■TJIp 


EtTUndatJuuctur 
This  is 

They  a 


lewiihMr.  CrokerV 
chosen  as 
Boswell  would  have  chosen  them.  They 
are  not  introduced  as  BonwoU  would 
have  introduced  ihem.  Tbey  differ 
from  the  quotations  seattcred  through 
the   original  Life  of   Johnson,   as  a 
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the  appendix  he  should  h 
placed  any  anecdotes  which  he  might 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  quote  from 
other  writers.  This  would  have  been 
u  much  more  convenient  course  for  the 
reader,  who  has  now  constantly  to  keep 
his  eye  on  the  margin  in  order  to  set 
whether  he  is  perusing  Boswell,  Mrs. 
Thride,  Murphy,  Hawkins,  Tyers, 
Cradock,  or  Mr.  Croker.  Wo  greatly 
doubt  whether  even  the  Tour  to  tha 
lie  brides  ought  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  midst  of  the  Life.  There  it  cm 
marked  itistinction  between  the  twn 
works.  Most  of  the  Tour  was  seen  by 
Johnson  in  manuscript.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  saw  any  part  of 
the  Life. 

We  love,  we  own,  to  read  the  great 

productions  of  (lie  human  mind  ai  tbey 

written.     We  have  this  feelutg 

about  scientific  treatises;  though 

we  know  that  the  sciences  are  always 

a  state  of  progression,  and  that  tha 

alterations  made  by  a  modern  editor 

an  old  book  on  any  branch  of  natural 

political  philosophy  ato  likely  to  ba 

provements.    Some  errors  have  been 

;ted  by  writers  of  this  generation 
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come  intimate  with  any  great  original 
work  is  that  which  Adam  expressed 
towards  his  bride  * 

"  Should  God  create  another  Eve.  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart.** 

No  substitute,  however  exquisitely 
famed,  will  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
original.  The  second  beauty  may  be 
eqil  or  superior  to  the  first;  but  still 
it  ■  not  she. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Croker  has 
pm  for  incorporating  passages  from 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
with  the  narrative  of  Boswell  would 
vindicate  the  adulteration  of  half  the 
dasncal  works  in  the  language,  If 
Pepys's  Diary  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
Memoirs  had  been  published  a  hundred 
yens  ago,  no  human  being  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Hume  would  have  made  great 
Me  of  those  books  in  his  History  of 
ftqrjamL  But  would  it,  on  that  account, 
be  judicious  in  a  writer  of  our  own 
nines  to  publish  an  edition  of  Hume's 
History  of  England,  in  which  large 
extracts  from  Pepys  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson should  be  incorporated  with  the 
original  text?  Surely  not  Hume's 
wory,  be  its  faults  what  they  may,  is 
new  one  great  entire  work,  the  produc- 
tion of  one  vigorous  mind,  working  on 
inch  materials  as  were  within  its  reach. 
Additions  made  by  another  hand  may 
■apply  a  particular  deficiency,  but 
*onld  grievously  injure  the  general 
effect  With  BosweU's  book  the  case 
b  Wronger.  There  is  scarcely,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature,  a  book 
*hich  bears  interpolation  so  ill.  We 
know  no  production  of  the  human 
Bind  which  has  so  much  of  what  may 
to  called  the  race,  so  much  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  soil  from  which 

• 

Jt  sprang.  The  work  could  never  have 
ken  written  if  the  writer  had  not  been 
precisely  what  he  was.  His  character 
i>  displayed  in  every  page,  and  this 
display  of  character  gives  a  delightful 
interest  to  many  passages  which  have 
no  other  interest. 

The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a 
great,  a  very  great  work.  Homer  is 
sot  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic 
poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly 
the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is 


not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators, 
than  Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers. 
Ho  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced 
all  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them. 
Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  intellect  so 
strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book. 
Many  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived  have  written  biography.  Boswell 
was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  he  has  beaten  them  alL  Ho 
was,  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his 
own  account  or  to  the  united  testimony 
of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  of  the 
meanest  and  feeblest  intellect  John- 
son described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality 
by  not  having  been  alive  when  the 
Dunciad  was  written.  Beauclerk  used 
his  name  as  a  proverbial  expression  for 
a  bore.  He  was  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society  which 
has  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its 
fame.  Ho  was  always  laying  himself 
at  the  feet  of  some  eminent  man,  and 
begging  to  be  spit  upon  and  trampled 
upon.  He  was  always  earning  some 
ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  "  bind- 
ing it  as  a  crown  unto  him,"  not  merely 
in  metaphor,  but  literally.  He  exhi- 
bited himself,  at  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee, 
to  all  the  crowd  which  filled  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  with  a  placard  round  his  hat 
bearing  the  inscription  of  Corsica  Bos- 
well. In  his  Tour,  he  proclaimed  to 
all  tho  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he 
was  known  by  tho  appellation  of  Paoli 
BoswclL  Servile  and  impertinent, 
shallow  and  pedantic,  a  bigot  and  a 
sot,  bloated  with  family  pride,  and 
eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity 
of  a  born  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to 
bo  a  talebearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a 
common  butt  in  the  taverns  of  London, 
so  curious  to  know  every  body  who 
w  s  talked  about,  that,  Tory  and  high 
Churchman  as  he  was,  he  manoeuvred, 
we  have  been  told,  for  an  introduction 
to  Tom  Paine,  so  vain  of  the  most 
childish  distinctions,  that  when  he  had 
been  to  court,  he  drove  to  the  office 
where  his  book  was  printing  without 
cnanging  his  clothes,  and  summoned 
all  the  printer's  devils  to  admire  hi* 
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new  raffles  and  sword;  such  was  tl 
uinn,  am!  such  ho  was  content  ai 
proud  to  be      Everything  which  a 
other  man  would  have  hidden,  every- 
thing the  publication  of  which  would 
hove  made  another  man  hi 
was  matter  of  guy  and  elar. 


o  his  weak  and  diseased  mind. 
What  Billy  things  he  said,  what  bit 
retorts  he  provoked,  how  at  one  place 
he  was  troubled  with  evil  presentiments 
which  came  to  nothing,  how  at  another 
place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  doi 
tie  read  the  pniyi'ilitiok  and  took  a  be 
of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him,  how  1 
went  to  see  men  hanged  and   came 
away  maudlin,  how    be    added  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  fortui 
of   his   babies   because   she 
scared  at  Johnson's  ugly  face,  bow  he 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  ut  sea, 
and  how  the  sailors  quieted  him  as 
they  would  have  quieted  a  child,  how 
tipsy  he  was  at  Lady  Cork', 
ing   and    how    much   his 
annoyed  the  laities,  how  impertinent 
he  was  to  the  Duchess  of  Argylo  and 
with    what  stately  contempt  she  put 
down   his  impertinence,  how  Colonel 
Maclcod    sneered 


I  attained  it  by 
esses.  If  he  had 
I,  he  would  never 


Hicroclcs.      But    tiles, 
literary  eminence   in   spite    i 
weaknesses.     Uoswell    attained    it    t 

not  been  a  great  fool,  r. 
have  been  a  great  writer.  Without  si 
the  qualities  which  made  him  the  ja 
mid  (he  tonne  hi  of  those  among  whet 
he  lived,  without  the  offieiousuess,  th 
iii'luisiliveiH-Bji,  i he  elii  ornery,  the  toaii 
eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproo 
be  never  could  base  produced  to  cj 
ccllcnt  a  book.  He  was  a  slave,  prou 
of  liis  servitude,  a  I'aul  l'ry,  convince 
that  hia  own  curiosity  and  garrulit 
were  virtues,  an  unsafe  companion  wfa 
never  scrupled  to  repay  the  most  liben 
hospitality  by  the  basest  violation  it 
confidence,  a  man  without  delicti 
without  shame,  without  sense  cnou 
to  know  when  he  was  hurting  I 
feelings   of  others   or  when   he  was 
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cm  letters,  and  in  these  letters  he  is 
always  noting  or  twaddling.  Logic, 
sixpence,  wit,  taste,  all  those  things 
which  are  generally  considered  as 
nuking  a  book  valuable,  were  utterly 
wauling  to  him.  He  had,  indeed,  a 
quick  observation  and  a  retentive 
memory.  These  qualities,  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  would 
seueely  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
nuke  him  conspicuous;  hut  because  he 
vai  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a  cox- 
comb, they  have  made  him  immortal 

Those  parts  of  his  book  which,  con- 
wiered  abstractedly,  are  most  utterly 
worthless,  are  delightful  when  we  read 
nem  at  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  the  writer.  Bad  in  themselves,  they 
«  good  dramatically,  like  the  non- 
tenae  of  Justice  Shallow,  the  clipped 
English  of  Dr.  Caius,  or  the  misplaced 
consonants  of  Fluellen.  Of  all  con- 
fessors, Boswell  is  the  most  candid. 
Other  men  who  have  pretended  to  lay 
open  their  own  hearts,  Rousseau,  for 
eximple,  and  Lord  Byron,  have  evi- 
dently written  with  a  constant  view  to 
(fat,  and  are  to  be  then  most  dis- 
united when  they  seem  to  be  most 
■ncere.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
who  would  not  rather  accuse  himself 
of  great  crimes  and  of  dark  and  tem- 
peftaous  passions  than  proclaim  all  his 
utile  vanities  and  wild  fancies.  It 
would  be  easier  to  find  a  person  who 
would  avow  actions  like  those  of  Caesar 
Borgia  or  Danton,  than  one  who  would 
publish  a  daydream  like  those  of  Al- 
utchar  and  Malvolio.  Those  weak- 
Maws  which  most  men  keep  covered 
op  in  the  most  serret  places  of  the 
mind,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye  of 
friendship  or  of.  love,  were  precisely 
the  weaknesses  which  Boswell  paraded 
Wore  all  the  world.  He  was  per- 
fectly frank,  because  the  weakness  of 
kit  understanding  and  the  tumult  of 
to  spirits  prevented  him  from  knowing 
when  be  made  himself  ridiculous.  His 
took  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
the  conversation  of  the  inmates  of  the 
hlace  of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great;  and  it  will,  we 
hue  no  doubt,  be  lasting ;  but  it  is 
tone  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  indeed 
flsneUously  resembles  infamy.     We 


remember  no  other  case  in  which  the 
world  has  made  so  great  a  distinction 
between  a  book  and  its  author.  In 
general,  the  book  and  the  author  are 
considered  as  one.  To  admire  the 
book  is  to  admire  the  author.  The 
case  of  Boswell  is  an  exception,  we 
think  the  only  exception,  to  this  rule. 
His  work  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
interesting,  instructive,  eminently  ori- 
ginal: yet  it  has  brought  him  nothing 
but  contempt.  All  the  world  reads  it 
all  the  world  delights  in  it:  yet  we  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  read  or  ever 
to  have  heard  any  expression  of  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  man  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. While  edition  after  edition  of 
his  book  was  coming  forth,  his  son,  as 
Mr.  Croker  tells  us,  was  ashamed  of 
it,  and  hated  to  hear  it  mentioned. 
This  feeling  was  natural  and  reason- 
able. Sir  Alexander  saw  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  celebrity  of  the  work, 
was  the  degradation  of  the  author. 
The  very  editors  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman's  books  have  forgotten  their 
allegiance,  and,  like  those  Puritan  ca- 
suists who  took  arms  by  the  authority 
of  the  king  against  his  person,  have 
attacked  the  writer  while  doing  ho- 
mage to  the  writings.  Mr.  Croker,  for 
example,  has  published  two  thousand 
five  hundred  notes  on  the  life  of  John- 
son, and  yet  scarcely  ever  mentions 
the  biographer  whose  performance  he 
has  taken  such  pains  to  illustrate  with- 
out some  expression  of  contempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly 
was  not  Tct  the  malignity  of  the  most 
malignant  satirist  could  scarcely  cut 
deeper  than  his  thoughtless  loquacity. 
Having  himself  no  sensibility  to  de- 
rision and  contempt,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  all  others  were  equally 
callous.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  ex- 
hibit himself  to  the  whole  world  as  a 
common  spy,  a  common  tattler,  a 
humble  companion  without  the  ex- 
cuse of  poverty,  and  to  tell  a  hundred 
stories  of  his  own  pertness  and  folly, 
and  of  the  insults  which  his  pertness 
and  folly  brought  upon  him.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  show  little  dis- 
cretion in  cases  in  which  the  feelings 
or  the  honour  of  others  might  be  con- 
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parried.  No  man,  rarely,  ever  pub- 
lished rarh  stories  rwpeclini;  persons 
whom  lie  professed  lo  lore  and  revere. 
lie  would  infallibly  have  made  hi* 
hero  ns  con  ten)]  >t  i  bit-  us  be  has  mnde 
himself,  hail  not  his  licto  really  po»- 
B (fused  some  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
lities of  a  very  high  order.  The  beet 
proof  that  Johnson  was  really  i 


inordinary  man 


b  name  in  literature  while  Be] 
and  the  Wurtons  wen  still  buys 
was  about  twenty  yean  older 
Burke,  Goldsmith,  end  Genre 
milton,  about  thirty  yean  older 
Gibbon,  Bcsuclerk,  and  Langtor, 
about  forty  years  older  than  Lord  I 
ell.  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Willi 
iwcll  and   Mrs.  ThnJe,  die 


i  that  his  character,  J  writers  from  whom  we  derive  m 


instead  of  being  degraded,  has, 
whole,  been    decidedly  raised   b; 
work  in  which  nil  his  vices  and  we 
nesses  are  exposed  more  nnsparir.. 
than  they  ever  were  exposed  by  Clinr- 
cbill  or  by  Kcnrick- 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson 
fulness  of  his  fume  and  in  the  enji 
ment  of  n  competent  fortune,  is  better 
known  U)  tis  than  any  other  man  in 
history.  Every  thing  about  him,  his 
coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his 
scroiula,  his  St.  Vitus'*  dance,  his 
rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  out- 
ward signs  which  too  clearly  marked 
his  approbation  of  liis  dinner,  his  in- 
satiable appetite  for  fish-sance  and 
veal-pic  with  plums,  his  inextinguish- 
able thirst  for  lea,  his  irick  of  touching 
the  posts  as  be  walked,  his  mjsteriol 


r  knowledge  respecting  him, 
w  him  till  long  after  he  wai 
an  old,  till  most  of  hie  great < 
d  become  classical,  and  till  th( 

n  bestowed  on  him  by  the  C 

d  placed  him  above  poverty, 
the  i  those  eminent  men  who  were  hut 
intimate  associates  towards  the  cl 
bis  life,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  * 
member,  who  knew  him  durin 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
dencu  in  the  capital,  was  David 
rick ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
during  those  years,  David  Gomel 

u  ■  ■  I  l  of  his  fellow- townsman. 

Johnson  cumo  up  to  London 

cisely  at  the  time  when  thu  com 

"*     man  of  letters  was  most  mist 

degraded.     It  was  a  dark 

innny  dn;;s.    The  ■ 
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(Robed  literature  with  emulous  mu- 
nificence.     Congreve,  when  he  had 
scarcely  attained  his  majority,  was  re- 
warded for  his  first  comedy  with  places 
which  made  him  independent  for  life. 
Smith,  though    his  Hippolytus    and 
Ruedra  failed,  would  have  been  con- 
soled with  three  hundred  a  year  but 
for  his  own  folly.    Rowe  was  not  only 
Poet  Laureate,  but  also  land-surveyor 
of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London, 
clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  secretary  of  the  Present- 
ations to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Hughes 
was  secretary  to  the  Commissions  of 
the  Peace.  Ambrose  Philips  was  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Ireland. 
Locke  was  Commissioner  of  Appeals 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    Newton 
waa  Master  of  the  Mint.    Stepney  and 
Rrior  were  employed  in  embassies  of 
high  dignity  and  importance.    Gay, 
who  commenced  life  as  apprentice  to  a 
tflk  mercer,  became  a  secretary  of  Ic- 
tttion  at  five-and-twenty.     It  was  to 
t  poem  on  the  Death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  to  the  City  and  Country 
Mouse,  that  Montague  owed  his  intro- 
duction into  public  life,  his  earldom, 
hit  carter,  and  his  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer.     Swift,  but  for  the  un- 
toaouerable  prejudice  of  the  queen, 
would  hare  been  a  bishop.    Oxford, 
with  bis  white  staff  in  his  hand,  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  his  suitors  to 
welcome  Parncll,  when  that  ingenious 
writer  deserted  the  Whigs.  Steele  was 
a  commissioner  of  stamps  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  Arthur  Mainwaring 
wat  a  commissioner  of  the  customs, 
ud  auditor  of  the  imprest.    Tickcll 
wai  secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland.     Addison  was  secretary  of 
Mate. 

Tms  liberal  patronage  was  brought 
hrto  fashion,  as  it  seems,  by  the  mag- 
nificent Dorset,  almost  the  only  noble 
venifier  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second  who  possessed  talents  for  com- 
petition which  were  independent  of 
toe  aid  of  a  coronet.    Montague  owed 
his  deration  to  the  favour  of  Dorset, 
*od  imitated  through  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  the  liberality  to  which  he 
wis  himself  so  greatly  indebted    The . 
lory  leaders;  Muiey  Mad'BoUngbroke  / 


in  particular,  vied  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party  in  zeal  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  letters.  But  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
a  change  took  place.  The  supreme 
power  passed  to  a  man  who  cared  little 
for  poetry  or  eloquence.  The  import- 
ance of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
constantly  on  the  increase.  The  govern- 
ment was  under  the  necessity  of  bar- 
tering for  Parliamentary  support  much 
of  that  patronage  which  had  been 
employed  in  fostering  literary  merit; 
and  Walpolc  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  divert  any  part  of  the  fund  of  cor- 
ruption to  purposes  which  he  consi- 
dered as  idle,  lie  had  eminent  talents 
for  government  and  for  debate.  But 
ho  had  paid  little  attention  to  books, 
and  felt  little  respect  for  authors.  One 
of  the  coarse  jokes  of  his  friend,  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  was  far 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  Thomson's 
Seasons  or  Kichardson's  Pamela.  He 
had  observed  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writers  whom  the  favour  of 
Halifax  had  turned  into  statesmen  had 
been  mere  incumbrances  to  their  party, 
dawdlers  in  office,  and  mutes  in  Par- 
liament. During  the  whole  course  of 
his  administration,  therefore,  he  scarcely 
befriended  a  single  man  of  genius.  The 
best  writers  of  the  age  gave  all  their 
support  to  the  opposition,  and  con- 
tributed to  excite  that  discontent  which, 
after  plunging  the  nation  into  a  foolish 
and  unjust  war,  overthrew  the  mi- 
nister to  make  room  for  men  less  able 
and  equally  immoral.  The  opposition 
could  reward  its  eulogists  with  littlo 
more  than  promises  and  caresses.  St 
James's  would  give  nothing:  Leicester 
house  had  nothing  to  give. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Johnson 
commenced  his  literary  career,  a  writer 
had  little  to  hope  from  the  patronage 
of  powerful  individuals.  The  patron- 
age of  the  public  did  not  yet  furnish 
the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
The  prices  paid  by  booksellers  to 
authors  were  so  low  that  a  man  of 
considerable  talents  and  unremitting 
industry  could  do  little  more  than  pro- 
vide for  the  day  which  was  passing 
over  him.  The  lean  ku\fc  YiwX  e»X«a 
up  the  fat  kine.    The  thin  and  w&ttnA 
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ears  bad  devoured  the  good  ears.  The 
season  of  rich  harvests  MM  over,  and 
the  period  of  famine  had  begun.  All 
that  is  squalid  ami  miserable  might 
Bow  bo  Bummed  up  in  the  word  Poet. 
That  word  denoted  a  creature  dressed 
like  a  scarecrow,  familiar  with  compters 
and  spunging-houscs,  and  perfectly 
qualified  tu  dceide  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Common  Sido  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison  and  of  Mount 
Scoundrel  in  the  Fleet.  Even  the 
poorest  pitied  him  \  and  they  well 
might  pity  him.  For  if  their  condi- 
tion was  equally  object,  their  aspirings 
weru  not  equally  high,  nor  their  sense 
of  insult  equally  acute.  To  lodge  in  a 
garret  up  lour  pair  of  stairs,  to  dine  in 
a  cellar  among  footmen  out  of  place, 
to  translate  ten  hours  a.  day  for  the 
wages  of  a  ditcher,  to  be  hunted  by 
baililfs  from  one  !i:iu:ii  of  beggary  and 
pestilence  to  another,  from  Grub  Street 
lo  St.  George's  Fields,  and  from  St. 
George's  Fields  to  the  alleys  behind 
St.  Martin's  church,  to  sleep  on  a  bulk 
in  Juno  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass- 
house in  December,  to  die  in  an  hos- 
pital and  to  bo  buried  in  a  parish  vault, 
was  the  fats  of  more  than  i 


almost  certain  to 
be  abased.  After  months  of  si 
tion  and  despair,  a  full  third  night  or 
n  well-received  dedication  filled  l" 
pocket  of  the  lean,  ragged,  unwash 
poet  with  guineas,  lie  hastened  to 
enjoy  those  luxuries  with  the  images 
of  which  his  mind  had  been  haunted 
while  he  was  sleeping  amidst  the  ci 
dera  and  eating  potatoes  at  the  Irish 
ordinary  in  Shoe  Lane.  A  wi 
taverns  soon  qualified  him  for  a 
year  of  night-ee liars.  Such  w 
life  of  Savage,  of  Boyse,  and  of  a  crowd 
of  others.  Sometimes  blaring  in  gold- 
laced  hats  and  waistcoats;  sometime! 
lying  in  bed  beatuM  their  coats  bad 
gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing  paper  cravats 
because  their  linen  was  in  pawn :  some- 
limes  drinking  Champagne  and  Tokay 
with  Betty  Careless;  sometimes  stand- 
ing at  the  window  of  an  eiiting-ho 
in  Porridge  island,  lo  snuff  up  the 
scent  of  what  they  could  not  afford  to 
taste;  Ihey  knew  luxury-,  they  knew 
beggary-,  but  they  never  knew  comfort 
These  man  were  irreclaimable.  They 
looked  on  a  regular  and  frugal  libs 
with  the  same  aversion  which  on  old 
gipsy  or  a  Mohawk  hunter  feels  for  a 
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faun  in  their  houses,  those  houses  were 
forthwith  turned  into  bagnios  and 
taverns.  All  order  was  destroyed;  all 
business  was  suspended.  The  most 
good-natured  host  began  to  repent  of 
his  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius 
in  distress  when  he  heard  his  guest 
roaring  for  fresh  punch  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

A  few  eminent  writers  were  more 
fortunate.   Pope  had  been  raised  above 
poverty  by  the  active  patronage  which, 
in  bis  youth,  both  the  great  political 
parties  had  extended  to  his  Homer. 
Young  had  received  the  only  pension 
ever  bestowed,  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
collection, by  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  as 
the  reward  of  mere  literary  merit  One 
or  two  of  the  many  poets  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposition,  Thomson 
in  particular  and   Mallet,    obtained, 
after  much  severe  suffering,  the  means 
of  subsistence    from    their    political 
friends.     Richardson,  like  a  man  of 
seme,  kept  his  shop;  and  his  shop  kept 
mm,  which  his  novels,  admirable  as 
they  are,  would  scarcely  have  done. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  state  even  of  the  ablest  men, 
who  at  that  time  depended  for  subsis- 
tence on  their  writings.   Johnson,  Col- 
fins,  Fielding,  and  Thomson,  were  cer- 
mmlrfour  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  that  England  produced  during 
the  eighteenth  century.      It   is  well 
known  that  they  were  all  four  arrested 
for  debt 

Into  calamities  and  difficulties  such 
as  these  Johnson  plunged  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.     From  that  time,  till  ho 
wsi  three  or  four  and  fifty,  we  have 
little  information  respecting  him;  little, 
we  mean,  compared  with  the  full  and 
secorate  information  which  we  possess 
nspecting  his  proceedings  and  habits 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.      He 
emerged    at  length   from   cock-lofts 
end  sixpenny  ordinaries  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  polished  and  the  opulent 
Ilia  fame  was  established.    A  pension 
sufficient  for  his  wants  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him:  and  ho  camo  forth  to 
astonish  a  generation  with  which  he 
had  almost  as  little  in  common  as  with 
Frenchmen  or  Spaniards. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  occasion- 


ally seen  the  great;  but  he  had  seen 
them  as  a  beggar.  He  now  came 
among  them  as  a  companion.  The  de- 
mand for  amusement  and  instruction 
had,  during  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
been  gradually  increasing.  The  price 
of  literary  labour  had  risen;  and  those 
rising  men  of  letters  with  whom  John- 
son was  henceforth  to  associate,  were 
for  the  most  part  persons  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  had  walked 
about  with  him  all  night  in  the  streets 
for  want  of  a  lodging.  Burke,  Robert- 
son, the  Wartons,  Gray,  Mason,  Gib- 
bon, Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Goldsmith,  and  Churchill, 
were  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
what  may  be  called  the  second  gene- 
ration of  the  Johnsonian  age.  Of 
these  men  Churchill  was  the  only  one 
in  whom  we  can  trace  the  stronger 
lineaments  of  that  character  which, 
when  Johnson  first  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, was  common  among  authors.  Of 
the  rest  scarcely  any  had  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  severe  poverty.  Almost  all 
had  been  early  admitted  into  the  most 
respectable  society  on  an  equal  footing. 
They  were  men  of  quite  a  different 
species  from  the  dependents  of  Curll 
and  Osborne. 

Johnson  came  among  them  the  so- 
litary specimen  of  a  past  age,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  genuine  race  of  Grub 
Street  hacks;  the  last  of  that  genera- 
tion of  authors  whose  abject  misery 
and  whose  dissolute  manners  had  fur- 
nished inexhaustible  matter  to  the 
satirical  genius  of  Pope.  From  nature 
he  had  received  an  uncouth  figure,  a 
diseased  constitution,  and  an  irritable 
temper.  Tho  manner  in  which  the 
earlier  years  of  his  manhood  had  been 
passed  had  given  to  his  demeanour, 
and  even  to  his  moral  character,  some 
peculiarities  appalling  to  the  civilised 
beings  who  wcro  the  companions  of  his 
old  age.  The  perverse  irregularity  of 
his  hours,  the  slovenliness  of  his  per- 
son, his  fits  of  strenuous  exertion, 
interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  slug- 
gishness, his  strange  abstinence,  an<f 
his  equally  strange  voracity,  his  active 
benevolence,  contrasted  with  the  con- 
stant rudeness  and  the  occasional  fe- 
rocity of  his  manners  in  society,  madu 
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him,  in  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived  dnring  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  a  complete  original.  An 
original  he  was,  undoubtedly,  in  some 
respects.  But  if  wo  possessed,  fiitl  iti- 
fonnation  concerning  those  who  shared 
his  early  hardships,  we  should  probably 
find  that  what  we  call  bis  singularities 
of  manner  were,  for  the-  most  part, 
failings  which  ha  had  in  common  with 
the  class  to  which  ho  belonged.  He 
ale  at  Streatham  Park  us  he  had  been 
used  to  eat  behind  the  screen  at  St. 
John's  Gate,  when  he  was  ashamed  to 
show  his  ragged  clothes.  He  ate  as  it 
was  natural  thai  a  man  should  eat, 
who,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life,  had 
passed  the  morning  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  have  food  for  the  afternoon. 
The  habits  of  his  early  life  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  bear  privation  with  for- 
titude, but  not  to  taste  pleasure  with 
moderation.  He  could  fast;  but,  when 
he  did  not  fast,  he  tore  his  dinner  like 
a  famished  wolf,  with  the  veins  swell- 
ing on  his  forehead,  and  the  perspira- 
tion running  down  his  cheeks.  He 
leuvii-ly  ever  took  wine.  But  when  he 
drank  it,  he  drank  it  greedily  and  in 
large  tumblers.     These 


had  sympathy,  and  nol  only  sympathy, 
bat  munificent  relief.  But  for  [he  snf- 
tVriiig  which  n  hursli  word  inflicts  upon 
a  delicate  mind  he  had  no  pity  j  for  H 
was  n  kind  of  suffering  which  he  could 
scarcely  conceive.  He  would  carry 
home  on  bis  shoulders  a  sick  and  starv- 
ing girl  from  the  streets.  lie  turned 
his  house  into  a  place  of  refuge  for  a 
crowd  of  wretched  old  creature*  who 
could  find  no  other  asylum  ;  nor  could 
all  their  peevishness  and  ingratitude 
weary  oat  his  benevolence.  Bat  lb* 
pangs  of  wounded  vanity  seemed  to  him 
ridiculous;  and  ho  scarcely  felt  sufficient 
compassion  even  for  the  pangs  of 
wounded  affection.  He  had  seen  and 
felt  so  much  of  sharp  misery,  that  he 
was  not  affected  by  paltry  vcxationsi 
and  ho  seemed  to  think  that  every  body 
ought  to  be  as  much  hardened  to 
those  vexations  as  himself.  lie  ws* 
angry  with  Boswell  fur  complaining 
of  a  head-ache,  with  Mrs.  Thrale  fot 
grumbling  about  the  dust  on  the  road, 
or  the  smell  of  the  kitchen.  Tbeat 
were,  in  his  phraw,  "  foppish  " 
tiona,"  which  people  ought 
ashamed  to  utter  in  >  world  i 
Goldsmith 
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man  really  unhappy.     "  My  dear  doc- 
tor," said  he  to  Goldsmith, "  what  harm 
does  it  do  to  a  man  to  call  him  Holo- 
ferncs  ?  "  "Pooh, ma'am,*' he  exclaimed 
to  Mrs.  Carter, M  who  is  the  worse  for 
being  talked  of  uncharitably  ?  "     Po- 
liteness has  been  well  defined  as  bene- 
volence in  small  things.    Johnson  was 
impolite,  not  because  he  wanted  bene- 
volence,   but    because    small    things 
appeared  smaller  to  him  than  to  peo- 
ple who  had  never   known  what  it 
was  to  lire  for  fonrpence  halfpenny 
i  day. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  his 
intellect  was  the  union  of  great  powers 
with  low  prejudices.    If  we  judged  of 
ban  by  the  best  parts  of  his  mind,  we 
ihould  place  him  almost  as  high  as  he 
was  placed  by  the  idolatry  of  Boswell ; 
if  by  the  worst  parts  of  his  mind*  we 
should  place  him  even  below  Boswell 
himself.    Where  he  was  not  under  the 
influence  of  some  strange  scruple,  or 
torn*  domineering  passion,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  boldly  and  fairly, 
uroestigating  a  subject,  he  was  a  wary 
and  acute  reasoner,  a  little  too  much 
inclined  to  scepticism,  and  a  little  too 
find  of  paradox.     No  man  was  less 
likeir  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fallacies 
m  argument,  or  by  exaggerated  state- 
ment! of  fact.    But  if,  while  he  was 
beating  down  sophisms  and  exposing 
fiJse  testimony,  some  childish  preju- 
dices, such  as  would  excite  laughter  in 
a  well  managed  nursery,  came  across 
Aim,  he  was  smitten  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment   His  mind  dwindled  away  under 
the  spell  from  gigantic  elevation    to 
dwarfish  littleness.     Those  who  had 
lately  been  admiring  its  amplitude  and 
its)  force  were  now  as  much  astonished 
at  its  strange  narrowness  and  feeble- 
ne*  as  the  fisherman  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  when  he  saw  the  Genie,  whose 
nature  had  overshadowed  the  whole 
lea-coast,  and  whose  might  seemed 
equal  to  a  contest  with  armies,  contract 
himself  to  the  dimensions  of  his  small 
prison,  and  lie  there  the  helpless  slave 
of  the  charm  of  Solomon. 

Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of  sifting 
with  extreme  severity  the  evidence  for 
all  stories  which  were  merely  odd.  But 
when  they  were  not  only  odd  but  mira- 


culous, his  severity  relaxed.  He  began 
to  be  credulous  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  most  credulous  people  begin 
to  be  sceptical.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  conver- 
sation, the  contrast  between  the  dis- 
dainful manner  in  which  ho  rejects 
unauthenticatcd  anecdotes,  even  when 
they  are  consistent  with  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  respectful  man- 
ner in  which  he  mentions  the  wildest 
stories  relating  to  tho  invisible  world. 
A  man  who  told  him  of  a  water-spout, 
or  a  meteoric  stone,  generally  had  the 
lie  direct  given  him  for  his  pains.  A 
man  who  told  him  of  a  prediction  or 
a  dream  wonderfully  accomplished  was 
sure  of  a  courteous  hearing.  **  John- 
son," observed  Hogarth,  "  like  King 
David,  says  in  his  haste  that  all  men 
are  liars."  "  His  incredulity,"  says 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  amounted  almost  to  dis- 
ease." She  tells  us  how  he  browbeat 
a  gentleman,  who  gave  him  an  account 
of  a  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  a  poor  quaker  who  related  some 
strange  circumstance  about  the  red-hot 
balls  fired  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  "  It 
is  not  so.  It  cannot  be  true.  Don't 
tell  that  story  again.  Tou  cannot  think 
how  poor  a  figure  you  make  in  telling 
it"  He  once  said,  half  jestingly,  we 
suppose,  that  for  six  months  he  refused 
to  credit  the  fact  of  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon,  and  that  he  still  believed 
the.  extent  of  the  calamity  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated.  Tet  he  related  with 
a  grave  face  how  old  Mr.  Cave  of  St. 
John's  Gate  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this 
ghost  was  something  of  a  shadowy 
being.  He  went  himself  on  a  ghost- 
hunt  to  Cock  Lane,  and  was  angry  with 
John  Wesley  for  not  following  up 
another  scent  of  the  same  kind  with 
proper  spirit  and  perseverance.  Ho  re- 
jects the  Celtic  genealogies  and  poems 
without  the  least  hesitation ;  yet  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  believe  the 
stories  of  the  second  sight.  If  he  had 
examined  the  claims  of  the  Highland 
seers  with  half  the  severity  with  which 
he  sifted  the  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  Fingal,  he  would,  we  suspect, 
have  come  away  from  Scotland  with  a 
mind  fully  made  up.  In  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  we  find  that  he  is  unwilling 
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io  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  Lord 
Hoscommon's  early  proficiency  in  his 
itudics  i  bat  be  tells  with  great  solem- 
nity an  absurd  romance  about  some 
intelligence  pretcmaturolly  impressed 
on  tbe  mind  of  that  nobleman.  He 
avows  himself  to  be  in  great  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  enda 
by  warning  bin  readers  not  wholly  to 
slight  such  impressions. 

Many  of  tils  sentiments  on  religions 
■objects  are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  mind.  lie  could  discern 
elenrly  enough  the  folly  and  meanness 
of  all  bigotry  except  his  own.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  scruples  of  the  Puritans. 
he  sjmku  like  a  person  who  hail  really 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  divine 
philosophy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
who  considered  Christianity  as  a  noble 
scheme  of  government,  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  to  elevate  tho 
moral  nature  of  man.  The  horror 
which  the  sectaries  felt  for  cards, 
Christmas  ale,  plum-porridge,  mince- 
pies,  and  dancing  bears,  excited  his 
contempt.  To  the  argument*  urged  by 
some  very  worthy  people  againBt  showy 
dress  he  replied  with  admirable  sense 
it  be  fom.'l.   •  '■■  :: 


tail 


:h  without  pulling  o(F  bis  hat) 
shows  ha  has  good  principle*.* 
Spain  and  Sicily  must  surely  contnin 
many  pious  robbers  and  well-principled 
assassins,  Johnson  could  easily  sea 
that  a  roundhead  who  named  all  hit 
children  after  Solomon's  singers,  and 
talked  in  the  House  of  Commons  abooi 
seeking  the  Lord,  might  he  an  unprin- 
cipled villain,  whose  religions  mum- 
meries only  aggravated  his  guilt-  Bel 
a  man  who  took  off  his  hat  when  he 
passed  a  church  episcopal ly  consecrated 
must  bo  a  good  man,  a  pious  man,  a 
man  of  goad  principles.  Juhusoa 
could  easily  see  that  those  persons  who 
looked  on  a  dance  or  a  laced  waistcoat 
as  sinful,  deemed  most  ignobly  of  the 
attributes  of  God  and  of  the  ends  of 
revelation.      lint  with  what  a  storm  al 


ould  have  overwhelmed 
any  man  who  had  blamed  him  for  ce- 
lebrating tho  redemption  of  mankind 
ivi;h  Heirless  tea  i 
Nobody  spoke  n 
of  the  cant  ofpntrii 

clearly  111  a 
regarded  liberty,  i 


[1  bntterlcsa  biun, 
*  contemptuously 
sm.     Nobody  sa- 
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Hew  small,    of    all    that    human    hearts 

endure, 
Tteft  part  which  kingi  or  laws  can  cause  or 

cars!" 

He  had  previously  put  expressions 
Tery  similar  into  the  mouth  of  Kasselas. 
It  is  amusing  to  contrast  these  passage* 
with  the  torrents  of  raving  abuse  which 
he  poured  forth  against  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  American  Congress. 
In  one  of  the  conversations  reported 
by  Boswell  this  inconsistency  displays 
itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 

"Sir  Adam  Ferguson,"  says  Bos- 
well,"  suggested  that  luxury  corrupts 
a  people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  that  is  all  vi- 
nooary.  I  would  not  give  half  a  guinea 
to  live  under  one  form  of  government 
rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no  mo- 
ment to  the  happiness  of  an  individual. 
Sir,  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power 

■  nothing  to  a  private  man.  What 
Frenchman  is  prevented  passing  his 
Mb  ti  he  pleases? '  Sis  Adam  :  *  But, 
sir,  in  the  British  constitution  it  is 
tndy  of  importance  to  keep  up  a 
sjirit  in  the  people,  so  as  to  preserve 
i  balance  against  the  crown.'  John- 
sotT:  'Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile 
Whig.  Why  all  this  childish  jealousy 
of  the  power  of  the  crown?  The  crown 
bat  not  power  enough.' " 

One  of  the  old  philosophers,  Lord 
Bacon  tells  us,  used  to  say  that  life  and 
death  were  Just  the  same  to  him. 
"Why  then,  said  an  objector,  *•  do 
Ton  not  kill  yourself  ?  "  The  philoso- 
pher answered,  **  Because  it  is  just  the 
■tme."  If  the  difference  between  two 
faint  of  government  be  not  worth 
Wf  a  guinea,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
Whiggism  can  be  viler  than  Toryism, 
or  how  the  crown  can  have  too  little 
power.    If  the  happiness  of  individuals 

■  not  affected  by  political  abuses,  zeal 
fa  liberty  is  doubtless  ridiculous.  But 
teal  for  monarchy  must  be  equally  so. 
Ho  person  could  have  been  more 
(puck-sighted  than  Johnson  to  such  a 
contradiction  as  this  in  the  logic  of  an 
antagonist. 

The  judgments  which  Johnson  passed 
on  books  were,  in  his  own  time,  re- 
garded with  superstitious  veneration, 
and,  in  our  time,  are  generally  treated 


with  indiscriminate  contempt  They 
are  the  judgments  of  a  strong  but  en- 
slaved understanding.  The  mind  of 
the  critic  was  hedged  round  by  an  un- 
interrupted fence  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions.  Within  his  narrow  limits, 
he  displayed  a  vigour  and  an  activity 
which  ought  to  nave  enabled  him  to 
clear  the  barrier  that  confined  him. 

How  it  chanced  that  a  man  who 
reasoned  on  his  premises  so  ably,  should 
assume  his    premises   60  foolishly,   is 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  human 
nature.    The  same  inconsistency  may 
bo   observed  in  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages.    Those  writers  show  so 
much  acuteness  and  force  of  mind  in 
arguing  on  their  wretched  data,  that  a 
modern  reader  is  perpetually  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  how  such  minds  came 
by  such  data.     Not  a  flaw  in  the  super 
structure  of  the  theory  which  they  are 
rearing  escapes  their  vigilance.    Yet 
they  are  blind  to  the  obvious  unsound- 
ness of  the  foundation.    It  is  the  same 
with  some  eminent  lawyers.     Their 
legal  arguments  are  intellectual  pro- 
digies, abounding  with  the  happiest 
analogies  and  the  most  refined  distinc- 
tions.   The  principles  of  their  arbi- 
trary science  being  once  admitted,  the 
statute-book  and  the  reports  being  once 
assumed  as  the  foundations  of  reason- 
ing, these  men  must  be  allowed  to  be 
perfect  masters  of  logic.    But  if  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  postulates  on  which 
their  whole  system  rests,  if  they  are 
called  upon  to  vindicate  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  that  system  which 
they  have  passed  their  lives  in  study- 
ing, these  very  men  often  talk   the 
language  of  savages  or  of  children. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  a  man  of 
this  class  in  his  own  court,  and  who 
have  witnessed  the  skill  with  which  he 
analyses  and  digests  a  vast  mass  of 
evidence,  or  reconciles  a  crowd  of  pre- 
cedents which  at  first  sight  seem  con- 
tradictory, scarcely  know  him  again 
when,  a  few  hours  later,  they  hear  him 
speaking  on  the  other  side  of  West- 
minster Hall  in  his  capacity  of  legis- 
lator.   They  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  paltry  quirks  which  are  faintly 
heard  through  a  storm  of  coughing, 
and   which  "do    not   impose   on    the 
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plainest  country  gentleman,  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  sumo  sharp  and  vigorous 
intellect  which  had  excited  their  admi- 
ration under  the  same  roof,  and  on  the 
tame  day. 

Johnson  decided  literary  questions 
like  a  lawyer,  not  like  a  legislator. 
He  never  examined  foundations  where 
a  point  was  already  ruled.  His  whole 
code  of  criticism  rested  on  pure  as- 
sumption, for  which  he  sometimes 
quoted  a  precedent  or  an  authority, 
but  rarely  troubled  himself  to  give  a 
reason  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  kind  of 
poetry  which  flourished  in  his  own 
time,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  praised  from  his  childhood, 
and  which  he  had  himself  written  with 
success,  was  the  best  kind  of  poetry. 
In  his  biographical  work  he  has  re- 
peatedly laid  it  down  as  an  undeniable 
proposition  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth,  Eng- 
lish poetry  had  been  in  a  constant 
progress  of  improvement.  Waller, 
Dcnham,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  had  been, 
according  to  him,  the  great  reformers. 
He  judged  of  all  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  standard  established  among 
his  own  contemporaries.  Though  he 
allowed  Homer  to  have  been  a  greater 
man  than  Virgil,  ho  seems  to  have 
thought  the  JEncid  a  greater  poem 
than  the  Iliad.  Indeed  he  well  might 
have  thought  so;  for  ho  preferred  Pope's 
Iliad  to  Homer's.  He  pronounced  that, 
after  Hoole's  translation  of  Tasso,  Fair- 
fax's would  hardly  be  reprinted.  He 
could  see  no  merit  in  our  fine  old  Eng- 
lish ballads,  and  always  spoke  with 
the  most  provoking  contempt  of  Percy's 
fondness  for  them.  Of  the  great  ori- 
ginal works  of  imagination  which  ap- 
peared during  his  time,  Richardson's 
novels  alone  excited  his  admiration. 
no  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Tom 
Jones,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  or  in  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  To  Thomson's  Castle 
of  Indolence  he  vouchsafed  only  a 
line  of  cold  commendation,  of  commen- 
dation much  colder  than  what  he  has 
bestowed  on  ttoe  Creation  of  that  por- 
UrntouB  bore.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 
Qrbj  was,  in  his  diaJ<:ct,  a  barren  rascal. 


Churchill  was  a  blockhead.  Tne  cs» 
tempt  which  he  felt  for  the  trssa  si 
Macpherson  was  indeed  jut;  bst  k 
was,  we  suspect,  just  by  chance,  Hi 
despised  the  Fingal  for  the  very  rem 
which  led  many  men  of  genios  to 
admire  it.  He  despised  it,  not  beats* 
it  was  essentially  common-place,  M 
because  it  had  a  superficial  sir  si 
originality. 

He  was  undoubtedly  an  exceltt. 
judge  of  compositions  fashioned  on  sb 
own  principles.  Bat  when  a  deeps? 
philosophy  was  required,  when  he  m* 
dertook  to  pronounce  judgment  on  tk» 
works  of  those  great  minds  wbfck 
w  yield  homage  only  to  eternal  tasf 
his  failure  was  ignominious.  He  edsV 
cized  Pope's  Epitaphs  excellently.  Bst 
his  observations  on  Shakspeare's  pent 
and  Milton's  poems  seem  to  as  for  1st 
most  part  as  wretched  as  if  they  eel 
been  written  by  Rymer  himself  who* 
we  take  to  have  been  the  worst  critic 
that  ever  lived. 

Some  of  Johnson's  whims  on  KtersrJ 
subjects  can  be  compared  only  to  tsst 
strange  nervous  feeling  which 


him  uneasy  if  he  had  not  touched  ever* 
post  between  the  Mitre  tavern  and  m 
own  lodgings.  His  preference  of  Lean 
epitaphs  to  English  epitaphs  is  an  in- 
stance An  English  epitaph,  he  said, 
would  disgrace  Smollett.  He  declared 
that  ho  would  not  pollute  the  walls  tf 
Westminster  Abbey  with  an  Engfisk 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  What 
there  can  be  for  celebrating  a 
writer  in  Latin,  which  there  was  net 
for  covering  the  Roman  arches  of  tri- 
umph with  Greek  inscriptions,  or  JsT 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  Thermopylae  in  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, wo  are  utterly  unable  to  ?—■£»■* 

On  men  and  manners,  at  least 
the  men  and  manners  of  a 
place  and  a  particular  age, 
son  had  certainly  looked  with  a 
most  observant  and  discriminate 
eye.  His  remarks  on  the  educations? 
children,  on  marriage,  on  the  econosr/ 
of  families,  on  the  rules  of  society,  aft 
always  striking,  and  generally  souai 
In  his  writings,  indeed,  the  knowlosjs 
of  life  which  he  possessed  in  an  amines! 
tkgrco  \a  \wrj  imperfectly  exhibits! 
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[ike  those  unfortunate  chiefs  of  the 
Middle  ages  who  were  suffocated  by 
their  own  chain-mail  and  cloth  of  gold, 
tn  maxims  perish  under  that  load  of 
words  which  was  designed  for  their 
defence  and  their  ornament.  But  it  is 
dnr  from  the  remains  of  his  conver- 
mbou,  that  he  had  more  of  that  homely 
wisdom  which  nothing  but  experience 
tad  obserration  can  give  than  any 
writer  since  the  time  of  Swift.  If  he 
kd  been  content  to  write  as  he  talked, 
he  might  hare  left  books  on  the  practi- 
ce art  of  living  superior  to  the  Direc- 
tions to  Servants. 

Yet  even  his  remarks  on  society,  like 
kfl  remarks  on  literature,  indicate  a 
■ifid  at  least  as  remarkable  for  nar- 
rowness as  for  strength.    He  was  no 
muter  of  the  great  science  of  human 
nave.  He  had  studied,  not  the  genus 
tan,  but  the  species  Londoner.    No- 
body was  ever  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  forms  of  life  and  all  the 
Aides  of  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
ncier which  were  to  bo  seen  from  Is- 
Bogton  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Hyde- 
rtrk  corner  to  Mile-end  green.    But 
bii  philosophy    stopped   at   the  first 
trnpike-gate.      Of  the  rural  life  of 
Sagtud  he  knew  nothing;  and  he  took 
it  fcr  granted  that  every  body  who 
fired  in  the  country  was  either  stupid 
*  miserable.    "  Country  gentlemen,'* 
wud  be, u must  be  unhappy;  for  they 
hns  not  enough  to  keep  their  lives  in 
motion;"  as  if  all  those  peculiar  habits 
«d  associations   which  made  Fleet 
Street  and  Charing  Cross  the  finest 
viewi  in  the  world  to  himself  had  been 
oesDiial  parts  of  human  nature.    Of 
remote  countries  and  past  times  he 
talked  with  wild,  and  ignorant  pre- 
emption.   "  The  Athenians  of  the  age 
of  Demosthenes,"  he   said    to    Mrs. 
TbsJe,  **were  a  people  of  brutes,  a 
barbarous  people.**     In  conversation 
with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  ho  used  si- 
milar language.  "The  boasted  A  then  i- 
ms,"  he  said,  a  were  barbarians.    The 
buss  of  every  people  must  be  barbarous 
where  there  is  no  printing/*    The  fact 
was  this:  he  saw  that  a  Londoner  who 
could  not  read  was  a  very  stupid  and 
brutal  fellow:  he  saw  that  great  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  activity  of  intellect 


were  rarely  found  in  a  Londoner  who 
had  not  read  much;  and,  l>ecause  it 
was  by  means  of  books  that  people  ac- 
quired almost  all  their  knowledge  in 
the  society  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, he  concluded,  in  defiance  of 
the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  human  mind  can  be  cultivated 
by  means  of  books  alone.  An  Athenian 
citizen  might  possess  very  few  volumes; 
and  the  largest  library  to  which  he  had 
access  might  bo  much  less  valuable 
than  Johnson's  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court. 
But  the  Athenian  might  pass  every 
morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates, 
and  might  hear  Pericles  speak  four  or 
five  times  every  month.  lie  saw  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes: 
he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias 
and  the  paintings  of  Zcuxis:  he  knew 
by  heart  the  choruses  of  .A&schylus:  he 
heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  reciting  the  shield  of  Achilles 
or  the  Death  of  Argus:  he  was  a  legis- 
lator, conversant  with  high  questions 
of  alliance,  revenue,  and  war:  he  was 
a  soldier,  trained  under  a  liberal  and 
generous  discipline:  he  was  a  judge 
compelled  every  day  to  weigh  the 
effect  of  opposite  arguments.  These 
things  were  in  themselves  an  education, 
an  education  eminently  fitted,  not,  in- 
deed, to  form  exact  or  profound 
thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  the 
perceptions,  delicacy  to  the  taste,  flu- 
ency to  the  expression,  and  politeness 
to  the  manners.  All  this  was  over- 
looked. An  Athenian  who  did  not  im- 
prove his  mind  by  reading  was,  in 
Johnson's  opinion,  much  such  a  person 
as  a  Cockuey  who  made  his  mark, 
much  such  a  person  as  black  Frank 
before  he  went  to  school,  and  far  in- 
ferior to  a  parish  clerk  or  a  printer's 
devil. 

Johnson's  friends  have  allowed  that 
he  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  his 
unjust  contempt  for  foreigners.  He 
pronounced  the  French  to  be  a  very 
silly  people,  much  behind  us,  stupid, 
iguorant  creatures.  And  this  judg- 
ment he  formed  after  having  been  at 
Paris  about  a  month,  during  which  he 
would  not  talk  French,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing the  natives  an  advantage  over  him 
in  conversation.  He  pronounced  them, 
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■  also.  10  be  an  indolieato  people,  be- 
cause a  French  footman  touched  the 
tat;ar  with  his  fingers.  That  ingenious 
nnd  amusing  traveller,  M.  Simond,  has 
■'-.'fended  his  countrymen  very  success- 
fully against  Johnson's  accusation,  nnd 
has  pointed  Out  some  English  practices 
which,  to  an  impartial  spectator,  would 
seem  it  least  as  inconsistent  with  phy- 
sical ch'anlincss  and  social  decorum  as 
those  which  Johnson  so  bitterly  repre- 
hended. To  the  sage,  as  Boswell  loves 
to  cull  him.  it  never  occurred  to  doulit 
that  there  must  be  something  eternally 
■nd  immutably  good  in  the  usages  to 
winch  he  had  been  accustomed.  In 
fact,  Juhnson's  remiiits  on  society  be- 
yond the  hills  of  morality,  are  generally 
of  much  lie  same  kind  with  those  of 
honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  English  foot- 
man in  Dr.  Moore's  Zcluco.  "  Suppose 
tho  king  of  France  has  no  sons,  but 
only  a  daughter,  then,  when  tho  king 
dies,  this  here  daughter,  according  to 
that  there  law,  cannot  bo  mado  queen, 
but  the  next  near  relative,  provided  he 
is  a  man,  is  made  king,  and  not  the 
last  king's  daughter,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  very  unjust     The  French  footguurds 

T    ■':  ■■■-.-  :  ■!    i.l    l.lili'.  .li.''    ilil    ill--  Ii     -.  T--- 1 1  - 


trawllm*  T  Wnnl  did  Lord  Chsilonui 
learn  in  his  travels,  except  that  the* 
was  a  6nake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  v 
Egypt  ?™  History  was,  in  his  -.-pinion 
to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lort 
1'lnnkctt,  an  old  almanack:  historian; 
could,  as  he  conceived, claim  no  bighei 
dignity  than  that  of  a!  mini  nek -makers 
and  his  favourite  historians  were  too* 
who,  tike  Lord  Unties,  aspired  to  n 
higher  dignity,  llu  always  spoke  will 
contempt  of  Robertson.  Hume  h 
would  not  even  read.  He  all'rontr. 
one  of  his  friends  for  talking  to  bin 
about  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  de- 
clared that  he  never  desired  to  hew  a 
the  l*u  I)  ic  war  again  as  long  as  he  tired 
Assuredly  one  fact  which  docs  nw 
directly  uilect  our  own  interests,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  no  better  wortli 
knowing  than  another  fact.  The  faci 
that  there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  a 
the  fact  that  Hannibal  crossed  tkt 
Alps,  are  in  themselves  as  unprofitabl* 
to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  gran 
blind  in  a  particular  house  in  Thread1 
needle  Street,  or  tho  fact  that  a  Ik 
Smith  comes  into  the  city  every  mora- 
ing  on  the  top  of  one  of  tho  Iliackwill 
thou 
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When  be  talked,  he  clothed  his  wit 
and  his  6cnse  in  forcible  and  natural 
expressions.    As  soon  as  he  took  his 
pen  in  his  hand  to  write  for  die  public, 
bis  style  became  systematically  vicious. 
All  his  books  are  written  in  a  learned 
language,  in  a  language  which  nobody 
sears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse,  in 
s  language    in  which   nobody  ever 
quarrels,  or  drives  bargains,  or  makes 
love,  in  a  language  in  which  nobody 
ever  thinks.     It  is  clear  that  Johnson 
himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in 
which  be  wrote,  The  expressions  which 
eune  first  to  his  tongue  were  simple, 
energetic,  and  picturesque.    When  he 
wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his  sen- 
tences out  of  English  into  Johnsonese. 
Hie  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs. 
ThrJe  are  the  original  of  that  work 
of  which  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides 
k  the  translation  ;  and  it  is  amusing 
to  compare  the  two  versions.    M  When 
we  were  taken  up  stairs,"  says  he  in 
one  of  his  letters,  **  a  dirty  fellow 
bounced  out  of  the  bed  on  which  one 
of  m  was  to  lie."    This  incident  is  re- 
corded in    the  Journey  as  follows: 
*  Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we 
were  to  repose  started  up,  at  our  en- 
trance, a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from 
the  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson  trans- 
lated aloud.  M  The  Rehearsal,"  he  said, 
*rj  unjustly,  M  has  not  wit  enough  to 
seep  it  sweet ;"  then,  after  a  pause, 
"  it  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve 
it  from  putrefaction." 

Mannerism  is  pardonable,  and  is 
•onetimes  even  agreeable,  when  the 
Burner,  though  vicious,  is  natural. 
Few  readers,  for  example,  would  be 
willing  to  part  with  the  mannerism  of 
Milton  or  of  Burke.  But  a  manner- 
inn  which  docs  not  sit  easy  on  the 
mannerist,  which  has  been  adopted  on 
principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained 
only  by  constant  effort,  is  always  of- 
fensive, And  such  is  the  mannerism 
of  Johnson. 

The  characteristic  faults  of  his  style 
tre  so  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and 
lave  been  so  often  burlesqued,  that  it 
k  almost  superfluous  to  point  them 
Out.  It  is  well  known  that  he  made 
lest  use  than  any  other  eminent  writer 
of  those  strong  plain  words,  Anglo- 


Saxon  or  Norman-French,  of  which 
the  roots  lie  in  the  inmost  depths  of 
our  language;  and  that  he  felt  a  vi- 
cious partiality  for  terms  which,  long 
after  our  own  speech  had  been  fixed, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  which,  therefore,  even  when 
lawfully  naturalised,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  born  aliens,  not  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  king's  English.  His 
constant  practice  of  padding  out  a 
sentence  with  useless  epithets,  till  it 
became  as  stiff  as  the  bust  of  an  ex- 
quisite, his  antithetical  forms  of  expres- 
sion, constantly  employed  even  where 
there  is  no  opposition  in  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed, his  big  words  wasted  on  little 
things,  his  harsh  inversions,  so  widely 
different  from  those  graceful  and  easy 
inversions  which  give  variety,  spirit, 
and  sweetness  to  the  expression  of  our 
great  old  writers,  all  these  peculiarities 
have  been  imitated  by  his  admirers 
and  parodied  by  his  assailants,  till  the 
public  has  become  sick  of  the  subject. 
Goldsmith  said  to  him,  very  wittily 
and  very  justly,  •*  If  you  were  to  write 
a  fable  about  little  fishes,  doctor,  you 
would  make  the  little  fishes  talk  like 
whales."  No  man  surely  ever  had  so 
little  talent  for  personation  as  Johnson. 
Whether  he  wrote  in  the  character  oi 
a  disappointed  legacy-hunter  or  an 
empty  town  fop,  of  a  crazy  virtuoso  or 
a  flippant  coquette,  he  wrote  in  the 
same  pompous  and  unbending  style. 
His  speech,  like  Sir  Piercy  Shafton's 
Euphuistic  eloquence,  bewrayed  him 
under  every  disguise.  Euphclia  and 
Rhodoclea  talk  as  finely  as  Imlac  the 
poet,  or  Segcd,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia. 
The  gay  Cornelia  describes  her  recep- 
tion at  the  country-house  of  her  re- 
lations, in  such  terms  as  these:  **  I  was 
surprised,  after  the  civilities  of  my  first 
reception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure 
and  tranquillity  which  a  rural  life  al- 
ways promises,  and,  if  well  conducted, 
might  always  afford,  a  confused  wild- 
ncss  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry 
of  diligence,  by  which  every  face  was 
clouded,  and  every  motion  agitated.*' 
The  gentle  Tranquilla  informs  us,  that 
6ho  u  had  not  passed  the  earlier  part  of 
life  without  the  flattery  of  courtship, 
and  the  joys  of  triumph;   but  had 
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danced  the  round  of  gaiety  amidst  the 
murmurs  of  envy  and  die  ^-  l- n t  T 1 1 ;i r  F . . n a 
of  applause,  had  been  attended  from 
pleasure  lo  pleasure  by  the  great,  the 
sprightly,  and  the  vniii.  ami  had  seen 
her  regard  solicited  hy  the  obsequious- 
ness of  gallantry,  the  gaiety  of  wit,  and 
the  timidity  of  love."  Surely  Sir  John 
!\l]-(:Mi'  iiitn-'/l!"  did  not  went  his  petti- 
coats  with  a  worse  grace  Tho  reader 
may  well  cry  out,  with  honest  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  "  I  lifeo  not  when  a  'omra 
has  a  great  pcard:  I  soy  a  great  puard 
unlir  h<r  muffler."* 

We  had  something  mora  lo  say. 
But  our  article  is  already  too  long; 
and  we  must  close  if.     We  would  fain 

Cin  good  humour  from  the  hero, 
l  the  biographer,  and  even  from 
tho  editor,  who.  ill  as  he  lias  performed 
his  task,  hru  at  least  this  claim  H>  our 
gratitude,  that  he  has  induced  us  to 
read  Gum-ell's  lniok  ii/ain.  A9  we  close 
il,  (lie  club-room  is  Mori  us,  and  the 
table  on  which  stands  the  omelet  for 
Nugent,  and  tho  lemons  for  Johnson. 
There  are  assembled  those  beads  which 
live  for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Rey- 
nolds.    There  are  the   spectacles   of 

linvlti;  ;lhi|  tin'  1;i!l    ihiri  furni  nf  I^inj 


that  of  this  rcmarkaldo  mat)  1  To  be 
regarded  in  his  own  age  ni  a  classic, 
and  in  ours  as  a  companion.  To  re- 
ceWo  from  his  contemporaries  that  full 
homage  whirh  men  of  genius  have  ic 
general  received  only  from  posterity! 
To  be  more  intimately  known  to  pos- 
terity than  other  mm  are  known  to 
their  contemporaries  1  That  kind  of 
fame  which  is  commonly  the  most  trjut- 
sicnt  is,  in  hit  cose,  the  must  durable 
The  reputation  nt'tlmsc  writings,  which 
be  probably  expected  to  be  immortal, 
is  every  day  fading  ;  while  those  pecu- 
liarities of  manner  and  that  circles! 
table-talk  the  memory  of  which,  be 
probably  thought,  would  die  witb  bint. 
are  likely  to  bo  remembered  as  long 
ns  the  Knglith  language  is  spoken  in 
any  quitter  of  tho  globe. 


JOHN  HAMPDEN. 
(Dkcembeh,  1831.) 

■iali   of  John  J7»»ir«i™.  Hi 
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intellectual  forehead,  the  mild  penetra- 
tion of  the  eye,  and  the  inflexible  rcso- 
ktion  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the 
■oath,  sufficiently  guarantee  the  like- 
lem  We  shall  probably  make  some 
extracts  from  the  letters.  They  con- 
tain almost  all  the  new  information 
that  Lord  Nugent  has  been  able  to  pro- 
em respecting  the  private  pursuits  of 
fie  great  man  whose  memory  he  wor- 
ships with  an  enthusiastic,  but  not  ex- 
fcuagant  veneration. 

The  public  life  of  Hampden  is  sur- 
rounded by  no  obscurity.  His  history, 
■oie  particularly  from  the  year  1 640 
to  his  death,  is  the  history  of  England. 
These  Memoirs  must  be  considered  as 
Memoirs 'of  the  history  of  England; 
nd,  as  such,  they  well  deserve  to  be 
attentively  perused.  They  contain  some 
curious  facts  which,  to  us  at  least,  are 
new,  much  spirited  narrative,  many  ju- 
dicious remarks,  and  much  eloquent 
declamation. 

We  are  not  sure  that  even  the  want  of 
information  respecting  the  private  cha- 
ncier of  Hampden  is  not  in  itself  a  cir- 
cumstance as  strikingly  characteristic  as 
my  which  the  most  minute  chronicler, 
Olfeara,  Mrs.  Thrale,  or  Boswcll  him- 
*M,  ever  recorded  concerning  their  he- 
*Mt  The  celebrated  Puritan  leader  is  an 
ihnoit  solitary  instance  of  a  great  man 
who  neither  sought  nor  shunned  great- 
■aa,  who  found  glory  only  because  glory 
lay  in  the  plain  path  of  duty.    During 
•ore  than  forty  years  he  was  known 
to  his  country  neighbours  as  a  gentle- 
Bin  of  cultivated  mind,  of  high  prin- 
ciple*, of  polished  address,  happy  in  his 
«nuy,  and  active  in  the  discharge  of 
local  duties;  and  to  political  men  as 
■  honest,  industrious,  and   sensible 
■ember  of  Parliament,  not  eager  to 
fcplay  his  talents,  stanch  to  his  party, 
ttd  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.   A  great  and  terrible  crisis 
came.    A  direct  attack  was  made  bv 
tt  arbitrary  government  on  a  sacred 
fight  of  Englishmen,  on  a  right  which 
was  the  chief  security  for  all  their  other 
rights.    The  nation  looked  round  for  a 
defender.   Calmly  and  unostentatiously 
Ike   plain    Buckinghamshire    Esquire 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  right  before  the  face  and 


across  the  path  of  tyranny.  The  times 
'  new  darker  and  more  troubled.  Pub- 
I  Be  service,  perilous,  arduous,  delicate, 
was  required ;  and  to  every  service  the 
intellect  and  the  courage  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  were  found  fully  equaL  He  be- 
came a  debater  of  the  first  order,  a 
most  dexterous  manager  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  negotiator,  a  soldier 
He  governed  a  fierce  and  turbulent  as- 
sembly, abounding  in  able  men,  as 
easily  as  he  had  governed  his  family. 
He  showed  himself  as  competent  to  di- 
rect a  campaign  as  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  petty  sessions.  We  can 
scarcely  express  tho  admiration  which 
we  feel  for  a  mind  so  great,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  healthful  and  so  well 
proportioned,  so  willingly  contracting 
itself  to  the  humblest  duties,  so  easily 
expanding  itself  to  the  highest,  so  con- 
tented in  repose,  eo  powerful  in  action. 
Almost  every  part  of  this  virtuous  and 
blameless  life  which  is  not  hidden  from 
us  in  modest  privacy  is  a  precious  and 
splendid  portion  of  our  national  history. 
Had  the  private  conduct  of  Hampden 
afforded  the  slightest  pretence  for  cen- 
sure, he  would  have  been  assailed  by 
the  some  blind  malevolence  which,  in 
defiance  of  tho  clearest  proofs,  still 
continues  to  call  Sir  John  Eliot  an 
assassin.  Had  there' been  even  any 
weak  part  in  the  character  of  Hamp- 
den, had  his  manners  been  in  any  re- 
spect open  to  ridicule,  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  mercy  would  have  been  shown 
to  him  by  the  writers  of  Charles's  fac- 
tion. Those  writers  have  carefully  pre- 
served every  little  circumstance  which 
I  could  tend  to  make  their  opponents 
odious  or  contemptible.  They  have 
>  made  themselves  merry  with  the  cant 
of  injudicious  zealots.  They  have  told 
us  that  Pym  broke  down  in  a  speech, 
that  Ircton  had  his  nose  pulled  by 
Hollis,  that  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land cudgelled  Henry  Marten,  that  St. 
John's  manners  were  sullen,  that  Vane 
iiad  an  ugly  face,  that  Cromwell  had  a 
red  nose.  But  neither  the  artful  Cla- 
rendon nor  the  scurrilous  Den  ham 
could  venture  to  throw  the  slightest 
imputation  on  the  morals  or  the  man- 
ners of  Hampden.  What  was  the 
opinion  enteitained  respecting  him  by 
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the  best  men  of  his  time  we  learn  from '  His  sou,  William  Hampden,  Mil  to 
'  -  the  Pariiorafcnt  which  thai  Queen  sum 


Utixter.    That  eminent  person, 

neut  not  only  for  his  piety  and  hia  ler- 
Tid  devotional  eloquence,  but  far  his 
moderation,  his  knowledge  of  polifical 
ailairs,  and  hia  skill  iu  judging  of  cha- 
racters, declared  in  the  Saint's  Re3t, 
that  otie  of  the  pleasures  which  he 
hoped  to  enjov  in  heaven  was  the  so- 
ciety of  Hampden.  In  the  editions 
primed  after  the  Restoration,  the  name 
of  Hampden  was  omitted.  "  But  I 
must  tell  the  render,"  says  Baxter, 
"that  I  did  blot  iL  om,  not  as  changing 
my  opinion  or  the  person.  .  .  .  Mr, 
John  Hampden  was  one  that  friends 
and  enemies  acknowledged  to  be  most 
eminent  fur  pruornecs,  piety,  and  peace- 
able counsels,  having  the  most  uni- 
versal praise  of  any  gentleman  that  I 
remember  of  that  age.  I  remember 
a  moderate,  prudent,  aped  gentleman, 
far  from  him,  but  acquainted  with  liiin. 
whom  I  have  heard  saying,  that  if  he 
might  choose  what  person  he  would 
bo  then  in  the  world,  he  would  be  John 
Hampden."  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
wo  have  not  fuller  memorials  of  a  man 
who,  after  passing  through  the  most  se- 
temptations  by         "' 


moned  in  tho  year  1593.  William 
married  Eli'.idjclh  Cromwell,  aunt  i 
the  celebrated  man  who  afterwan 
governed  the  British  islands  with  mo 
than  regal  power;  and  from  this  niar- 
r:.i_-e  sprung  John  Hampden. 

He  was  born  in  1594.  In  1597  h 
father  died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  tc— 
I  urge  estate.  After  passing  some  ye 
at  the  grammar  school  of  Thame,  you 
Hampden  was  sent,  at  fifteen,  to  Mi 
dnlene  College,  in  the  University 
Oxford.  At  nineteen,  he  was  admittn 
a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  whe 
he  made  himself  master  of  tlie  principl 
of  the  English  law.  In  16]9,  r. " 
ricd  Eli/.alieth  Symeon,  a  lady  u 
he  appears  to  have  been  fondly  attache 
In  the  following  year  he  was  return 
to  parliament  by  a  borough  which  h 
in  our  time  obtained  a  miserable  eel 
hrity,  tho  borough  of  Grampound. 

Of  his  private  lilo  during  his  ear 
years  little  is  known  beyond  wh 
Clarendon    has    told 
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ffld  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  a  flowing 
courtesy  to  all  men."  These  qualities 
distinguished  him  from  most  of  the 
■embers  of  his  sect  and  his  party,  and, 
in  the  great  crisis  in  which  he  aftcr- 
wirdi  took  a  principal  part,  were  of 
•earcery  less  service  to  the  country 
than  his  keen  sagacity  and  his  daunt- 
lest  courage. 

In  January,  1621,  Hnmpdcn  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lib  mother  wits  exceedingly  desirous 
Ast  her  son  should  obtain  a  peerage. 
Ilk  family,  his  possessions,  and  his 
penonal  accomplishments  woro  such, 
ii  irould,  in  any  age,  have  justitied 
him  in  pretending  to  that  honour.   But 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  there 
*u  one  short  cut  to  the  House  of 
Lords.    It  was  but  to  ask,  to  pay,  and 
to  have.    The  sale  of  titles  was  carried 
<m  is  openly  as  the  sale  of  boroughs 
in  our  times.    Hampden  turned  away 
with  contempt   from   the    degrading 
honours  with  which  his  family  desired 
to  ne  him  invested,  and  attached  hini- 
*tf  to  the  party  which  was  in  opposi- 
te to  the  court. 

It  was  about  this  time,  as  Lord 
Xogent  has  justly  remarked,  that  par- 
Banentary  opposition  began  to  take  a 
Rgolsr  form.    From  a  \ery  early  age, 
the  English  had  enjoyed  a  far  larger 
Am  of  liberty  than  had  fallen  to  the 
ktof  any  neighbouring  people.    How 
>  chanced  that  a  country  conquered 
•nd  enslaved  by  invaders,  a  country  of 
which  the  soil  had  been  portioned  out 
•Bong  foreign    adventurers    and    of 
*hich  the  laws  were  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  a  country  given  over  to  that 
•orst  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  caste 
O'er  cute,  should   have   become  the 
*«t  of  civil  liberty,  the  object  of  the 
wimiration  and  envy  of  surrounding 
totes,  is  one    of   the  most  obscure 
problems  in  the  philosophy  of  history, 
not  the   fact  is  certain.      Within   a 
century  anil  a  half  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  the  Great  Charter  was  con- 
ceded.   Within  two  centuries  alter  the 
Conquest,  the  first  House  of  Commons 
Bet    Froissart  tells  us,  what  indeed 
k's  whole  narrative  sufficiently  proves, 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  English  were  the  lean  dis- 


posed to  endure  oppression.  "  Cost  le 
plus  perilleux  peuple  qui  soii  au  raonde, 
et  plus  outrageux  et  orgueillcux."  The 
good  canon  probably  did  not  perceive 
that  all  the  prosperity  and  internal 
peace  which  this  dangerous  people  en- 
joyed were  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  which 
ho  designates  as  proud  and  outrageous. 
He  has,  however,  borne  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  effect,  though  he  was  not 
sagacious  enough  to  trace  it  to  its 
cause.  •*  En  le  royaume  d'Anglcterrc," 
says  he,  "toutcs  gens,  labourcurs  et 
tnarchands,  ont  appris  de  vivre  en  paix, 
et  a  mener  lours  merchandises  paisiblc- 
ment,  et  lea  labourcurs  labourer."  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  though  England 
was  convulsed  by  the  struggle  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people  continued  to  improve.  Vil- 
lcnage  almost  who] I y  disappeared.  The 
calamities  of  war  were  little  felt,  except 
by  those  who  bore  arms.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  government  were  little  felt, 
except  by  the  aristocracy.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  when  compared 
with  the  institutions  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  seem  to  have  been  not  un- 
deserving of  the  praises  of  Fortcscue. 
The  government  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
though  we  call  it  cruel  and  arbitrary, 
was  humane  and  liberal  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
or  that  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Comines, 
who  had  lived  amidst  the  wealthy  cities 
of  Flanders,  and  who  had  visited  Flo- 
rence and  Venice,  had  never  seen  a 
people  so  well  governed  as  the  English. 
44  Or  selon  mon  advis,"  says  he,  **  entre 
toutes  les  seigneuries  du  monde,  dont 
j'ay  connoissance,  ou  la  chose  publique 
est  mieulx  traitee,  et  ou  regne  moins 
dc  violence  bur  le  pcuplc,  et  ou  :1  ii'y  a 
nuls  edifices  abbatus  ny  demolis  pour 
guerre,  e'est  Angletcrre;  et  tombe  le 
sort  et  le  malheur  sur  cculx  qui  font  la 
guerre." 

About  the  closo  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  aristocracy  had  pos- 
sessed passed  to  the  crown.  No  Eng- 
lish king  has  ever  enjoyed  such  absolute 
power  as  I  Icnry  the  Eighth.  But  while 
the  royal  prerogatives  were  acquiring 
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strength  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility, 
two  great  revolutions  look  place,  des- 
tined to  be  the  parents  of  many  revo- 
lutions, the  invention  of  Printing,  and 
tho  reformation  of  the  Church. 

TTie  immediate  eftect  of  tho  Reform- 
ation in  England  whs  by  no  means 
favourable  to  political  liberty.  The 
authority  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Popes  was  transferred  almost  entire 
to  the  King.  Two  formidable  powers 
which  bad  often  served  to  check  each 
other  were  united  in  a  single  despot. 
If  tho  system  on  which  the  founders  of 
the  Church  of  England  acted  coald 
have  been  permanent,  the  Reformation 
would  have  been,  in  a  political  sense, 
tho  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  our 
country.  But  that  system  carried  within 
it  the  seeds  of  its  own  death.  It  was 
possible  to  transfer  the  name  of  Head 
of  the  Church  from  Clement  to  Henry; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  transfer  to 
the  new  establishment  rtie  voncrntion 
which  the  old  establishment  had  in- 
spired. Mankind  had  not  broken  one 
yoke  in  pieces  only  in  order  to  put  on 
another.  The  supremacy  of  tho  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  been  for  ii^e.*  countered 
a  fundameiirn]   iTirf.ij.Ui  nf  (''m;-.n- 


-the  li- 
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private  judgment  at  tho  pleasure  of 
rulers  who  could  vindicate  their  owb 
proceedings  only  by  asserting 
bertj  of  private  judgment,  these 
could  not  long  be  borne.    Those 
had  pulled  down   the  crucifix  co 
not  long  continue  to  persecute  for 
surplieo.    It  required  nogreati 


almost  all  Christendom,  would  sums' 
none  to  dissent  from  themselves,  win 
demanded  freedom  of  conscience,  ret 
refused  to  grant  it,  wbo  execrated  per- 
secution,  yet  persecuted,  who  urged 
reason  against  the  authority  of  0~~ 
opponent,  and  authority  against  t 
reasons  of  another.  Bonner  acted 
least  in  accordance  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples. Crnnmer  could  vindicate  tun* 
self  from  the  charge  of  being  a  hen 
only  by  arguments  which  mode  1 
out  to  be  a  murderer. 

Thns  the  system  on  which  the  Ei  _ 
!it.h  Princes  acted  with  respect  to  es» 
clesiastical  affairs  for  some  time  aiW 
the  Reformation  »as  a  system  too  ol 
yinnfly  unreasonable  to  be  Usnin 
The  public  mind  moved  while  the  gt 
red,  bnt  would  n 
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t  prerogative  which  it  had  recently 
shed  it  the  expense  of  the  nobles 
lor  the  Pope. 

Rib  faint  beginnings  of  thii  memo- 
fa  contest  may  he  discerned  early 
to  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  conduct 
her  but  Parliament  made  it  clear 
t  one  of  those  great  revolntions 
ieh  policy  may  guide  bat  cannot 
>  was  in  progress.  It  was  on  the 
stkm  of  monopolies  that  the  House 
Commons  gained  its  first  great  vic- 
r  over  the  throne.  The  conduct  of 
extraordinary  woman  who  then  go- 
ted  England  is  an  admirable  study 
politicians  who  live  in  unquiet 
es.  It  shows  how  thoroughly  she 
lentood  the  people  whom  she  ruled, 
I  the  crisis  in  which  she  was  called 
KL  What  she  held  she  held  firmly. 
■t  she  gaTe  she  gave  graciously, 
i  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
oocessiou  to  the  nation;  and  she 
de  it  not  grudgingly,  not  tardily, 
i  as  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale, 
,  m  a  word,  as  Charles  the  First 
■U  have  made  it,  but  promptly  and 
£aUy.  Before  a  bill  could  be  framed 

■  address  presented,  she  applied  a 
Mdy  to  the  evil  of  which  the  nation 
■Blamed.  She  expressed  in  the 
nmest  terms  her  gratitude  to  her 
tttkl  Commons  for  detecting  abuses 
ick  interested  persons  had  concealed 

■  her.  If  her  successors  had  inhe- 
4  her  wisdom  with  her  crown, 
vies  die  First  might  have  died  of 
I  age,  and  James  the  Second  would 
w  have  seen  St.  Germain's. 

Sst  died;  and  the  kingdom  passed 
one  who  was,  in  his  own  opinion, 
greatest  master  of  king-croft  that 
r  lived,  but  who  was,  in  truth,  one 
fate  kings  whom  God  seems  to 
d  for  the  express  purpose  of  hasten- 
rsfolutions.  Of  all  the  enemies  of 
it/  whom  Britain  has  produced,  he 
i  at  once  the  most  harmless  and  the 
ft  provoking.  His  office  resembled 
(  of  the  man  who,  in  a  Spanish 
-fight,  goads  the  torpid  savage  to 
'« by  shaking  a  red  rag  in  the  air, 
by  now  and  then  throwing  a  dan, 
p  enough  to  sting,  but  too  small  to 
re.  The  policy  of  wise  tyrants  has 
tys  been  to  cover  their  violont  acts 


with  popular  forms.  James  was  always 
obtruding  his  despotic  theories  on  his 
subjects  without  the  slightest  necessity. 
His  foolish  talk  exasperated  them  in- 
finitely more  than  forced  loans  or  be- 
nevolences would  have  done.  Yet,  iu 
practice,  no  king  ever  held  his  prero- 
gatives less  tenaciously.  He  neither 
gave  way  gracefully  to  the  advancing 
spirit  of  liberty  nor  took  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  stop  it,  but  retreated  before  it 
with  ludicrous  haste,  blustering  and  in- 
sulting as  he  retreated.  The  English 
people  had  been  governed  during  near 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  Princes 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  frailties 
or  their  vices,  had  all  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  and  who,  whether 
beloved  or  hated,  had  always  been 
feared.  Now,  at  length,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  day  when  the  sceptre  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  his  lethargic  grandson,  Eng- 
land had  a  king  whom  she  despised. 

The  follies  and  vices  of  the  man 
increased  the  contempt  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  feehlo  policy  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  indecorous  gallantries  of 
the  Court,  the  habits  of  gross  intoxi- 
cation in  which  even  the  ladies  in- 
dulged, were  alone  sufficient  to  disgust 
a  people  whose  manners  were  beginning 
to  be  strongly  tinctured  with  austerity. 
But  these  were  trifles.  Crimes  of  the 
most  frightfid  kind  had  been  disco- 
vered ;  others  were  suspected.  The 
strange  story  of  the  Gowries  was  not 
forgotten.  The  ignominious  fondness 
of  the  King  for  his  minions,  the  per- 
juries, the  sorceries,  the  poisoning?, 
which  his  chief  favourites  had  planned 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  the 
pardon  which,  in  direct  violation  of 
his  duty  and  of  his  word,  he  had  granted 
to  the  mysterious  threats  of  a  murderer, 
made  him  an  object  of  loathing  to 
many  of  his  subjects.  What  opinion 
grave  and  moral  persons  residing  at  a 
distance  from  the  Court  entertained  re- 
specting him,  we  learn  from  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  Memoirs.  England  was 
no  place,  the  seventeenth  century  no 
time,  for  Sporus  and  Locusts. 

This  was  not  all.  The  most  ridicu- 
lous weaknesses  seemed  to  meet  in  the 
wretched  Solomon  of  Whitehall,  pe- 
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dantiy,  buffoonery,  garrulity,  low  curi- 
osity, the  moat  contemptible  personal 
cowardice.  Nature  and  education  had 
done  their  best  to  produce  a  finished 
specimen  of  all  that  a  king  ought  not 
to  be.  His  awkward  figure,  bis  rolling 
eye,  his  rickety  walk,  his  nervous  trem- 
blings, his  slabbering  mouth,  his  broad 
Scotch  accent,  were  imperfections  which 
might  have  been  found  in  the  best  und 
greatest  man.  Their  effect,  however, 
whs  to  make  James  and  his  office 
objects  of  contempt,  nnd  to  ilissolve 
those  associations  which  hud  been  tre- 
ated by  llio  noblo  bearing  of  pre- 
ceding monarcha,  and  which  were  in 
themselves  no  inconsiderable  fence  to 

The  sovereign  whom 
resembled  was,  we  think.  Clam 
Ca-sar.  Both  had  the  same  feeble  va- 
cillating temper,  the  same  childishness, 
the  some  coarseness,  the  same  pol- 
troonery. Both  were  men  of  learn- 
ing; both  wrote  and  spoke,  not,  indeed, 
well,  but  still  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
•MM  almost  incredible  that  men  so 
foolish  should  have  written  or  spoken. 
The  follies  and  indecencies  of  James 


ment,  culled  in  the  spring  of  1814,  ha 
been  more  refractory  still.  It  had  bee 
dissolved  utter  a  session  of  two  month 
and  during  six  years  the  King  ha 
governed  without  having  recourse  t 
[In1  k'Kii-hiturc.  During  those  six  ye«B 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  events,  ■ 
home  and  abroad,  had  followed  *E 
another  in  rapid  successionjlhe  diTort 
of  Lady  Essex,  the  murder  of  Orm 
bury,  the  elevation  of  VUlleri,  th 
pnrdon  of  Somerset,  the  disgTart  < 
Coke,  the  execution  of  lialeigh,  tl 
battle  of  Prague,  the  invasion 
I '.'  lal  iuatc  by  Spim  i!;i,  the  ignoti 
(light  of  tile  sou- in-law  of  the  E 
kiuj;,  tin1  il.jpressi'.'U  of  the  I 
interest  all  over  the  Continent 
the  txtm  ordinary  modes  by  i 
James  could  venture  t- 
hud  been  tried, 
greater  than  ever;  and  he  ■ 
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them,  he  dissolved  them  in  a 
and  sent  some  of  the  leaders 
f  the  Opposition  to  ruminate  on  his 
■£ein  prison. 

Doing  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
ne* this  dissolution  and  the  meeting 
i  nV*  next  Parliament,  took  place  the 
■Jstiiieil  negotiation  respecting  the 
Janata.  The  would-be  despot  was 
■Mercifully  browbeaten.  The  would- 
m  Solomon  was  ridiculously  over- 
astaed.  Steenie,  in  spite  of  the 
anjpng  and  sobbing  of  his  dear  dad 
a«  gossip,  carried  off  baby  Charles  in 
inaaph  to  Madrid.  The  sweet  lads, 
fl  James  called  them,  came  back  safe, 
kat  without  their  errand.    The  great 

Bof  king-craft,  in  looking  for  a 
l  match,  had  found  a  Spanish 
fat,  In  February,  1 624,  a  Parliament 
■ft,  daring  the  whole  sitting  of  which, 
lanes  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 

this  baby,  and  of  his  poor  slave  and 
£,    The  Commons  were  disposed  to 
Eft  the  King  in  the  vigorous  policy 
his  favourite  urged  him  to  adopt. 
lat  they  were  not  disposed  to  place 

S  confidence  in  their  feeble  sovereign 
Us  dissolute  courtiers,  or  to  relax 
Ik  nair  efforts  to  remove  public  griev- 
They  therefore  lodged  the 
which  they  voted  for  the  war 
hands  of  Parliamentary  Cora- 
They  impeached  the  trea- 
Lord  Middlesex,  for  corruption, 
Bibs  J  paased  a  bill  by  which  patents 
Monopoly  were  declared  illegal 

Bsapden  did  not,  during  the  reign 
0  Jbvim,  take  any  prominent  part  in 
pefie  affairs.  It  is  certain,  however, 
feat  he  paid  great  attention  to  the 
pafls  of  Parliamentary  business,  and 
lathe  local  interests  of  his  own  country. 
|ms  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his 
pardons  that  Wendover  and  some 
ito  boroughs  on  which  the  popular 
Mr  could  depend  recovered  the  elec- 
ta franchise,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
jftneOonrL 

ottke  health  of  the  King  had  for  some 
Ipi  been  declining.  On  the  twenty- 
■aath  of  March,  1625,  he  expired. 
Bar  his  weak  rule,  the  spirit  of 
bad  grown  strong,  and  had 
equal  to  a  great  contest  The 
was  brought  on  by  the  policy 


of  his  successor.  Charles  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  his  father.  He  was  not 
a  driveller,  or  a  pedant,  or  a  buffoon, 
or  a  coward.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  a  man  of  strict  morals  in 
private  life.  His  talents  for  business 
were  respectable;  his  demeanour  was 
kingly.  But  he  was  false,  imperious, 
obstinate,  narrow-minded,  ignorant  of 
the  temper  of  his  people,  unobservant 
of  the  signs  of  his  times.  The  whole 
.principle  of  his  government  was  re- 
sistance to  public  opinion;  nor  did  he 
make  any  real  concession  to  that  opi- 
nion till  it  mattered  not  whether  He 
resisted  or  conceded,  till  the  natio£, 
which  had  long  ceased  to  love  him  or 
to  trust  him,  had  at  last  ceased  to  fear 
him. 

His  first  Parliament  met  in  June, 
1625.  Hampden  sat  in  it  as  burgess 
for  Wendover.  The  King  wished  for 
money.  The  Commons  wished  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  The  war,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  carried  on  without 
funds.  The  plan  of  the  Opposition 
was,  it  should  seem,  to  dole  out  sup- 
plies by  small  sums,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  speedy  dissolution.  They  gave 
the  King  two  subsidies  only,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  complain  that  his  ships  had 
been  employed  against  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  to  petition  in  behalf  of 
the  Puritans  who  were  persecuted  in 
England.  The  King  dissolved  them, 
and  raised  money  by  Letters  under 
his  Privy  Seal.  The  supply  fell  far 
short  of  what  he  needed;  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1626,  he  called  together  ano- 
ther Parliament  In  this  Parliament, 
Hampden  again  sat  for  Wendover. 

The  Commons  resolved  to  grant  a 
very  liberal  supply,  but  to  defer  the 
final  passing  of  the  act  for  that  purpose 
till  the  grievances  of  the  nation  should 
be  redressed.  The  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed far  exceeded  in  violence  any 
that  had  yet  taken  place.  The  Com- 
mons impeached  Buckingham.  The 
King  threw  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment into  prison.  The  Commons 
denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  their 
consent     The  King  dissolved  them 
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They  pul  forth  b  remonstrance.  The 
King  circulated  a  declaration  vindicat- 
ing his  measures,  and  committed  some 
oft!.?  rrj..'i  ili-ii'i_ui-liL^!  members  of 
tho  Opposition  to  clone  custody.  Money 
was  raised  by  a  farced  toon,  which  was 
apportioned  among  the  people  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  al  which  they  had  been 
respectively  assessed  to  the  last  subsidy. 
On  this  occasion  it  whs,  that  Hampden 
mode  his  first  stand  for  the  fundamental 

E'nciple  of  the  English  constitution, 
positively  refused  to  lend  a  farthing. 
He  was  required  to  give  his  reasons. 
He  answered,  "that  he  could  bo  con- 
Cent  to  lend  as  well  as  others,  but  feared 
to  draw  upon  himself  that  corse  in 
Magni  Charts  which  should  be  read 
twice  a  year  against  those  who  infringe 
it."  For  this  spirited  answer,  tho  Privy 
Council  committed  him  close  prisoner 
to  the  Gate  House.  After  some  time, 
he  was  again  brought  up  ;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  to  a 
place  of  confinement  in  Hampshire. 

The  government  went  on,  oppressing 
at  home,  and  blundering  in  all  its  mea- 
sures abroad.  A  war  wag  foolishly 
undertaken  against  France,  and 
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ment,  the  second  great  charier  oT ' 
liberties  of  England,  knon-n  by  1 
name  of  the  Petition  of  Bight. 
agreeing  to  this  act,  the  King  boo 
himself  to  raise  no  taxes  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  to  imprison 
man  except  by  legal  process,  to  tnl 
no  more  soldiers  on  the  people,  and 
leave  the  cognisance  of  otfcncea  to  ' 
ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  summer,  this  memorable  P 
liamcnt  was  prorogued.  It  met  ag. 
in  January,  1639.  Buckingham  • 
no  more.  That  weak,  violent,  and  A 
solute  adventurer,  who,  with  do  tale 
or  acquirements  but  those  of  a  m 
courtier,  had,  in  a  great  crisis  of  fold 
and  domestic  politics,  ventured  on  I 
part  of  prime  minister,  bad  Mien,  di 
ing  tho  recess  of  Porliument,  by  the  hi 
of  on  assassin.  Both  before  and  at 
his  death  the  war  had  been  feebly  ■ 
unsuccessfully  conducted.  The  Ei 
bad  continued,  in  direct  violation 
the  Petition  of  Right,  to  raise  tonus 
Bud  poundage  without  the  consent 
Parliament.  The  troops  had  agi 
been  billeted  on  the  people  i  and  it  w 
char  to  the  Commons  that  the  fivsw 
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jpsjakw  down  in  his  feat  by  main 
t«nd  read  the  motion  amidst  the 
m  ahouta.  The  door  was  locked. 
key  was  laid  on  the  table.  Black 
kaorfrad  for  admittance  in  rain, 
several  atrong  resolutions, 
adjourned.  On  the  day 
tatad  for  its  meeting  it  was  dis- 
d  by  the  King,  and  several  of  its 
eminent  members,  among  whom 
Hollie  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  were 
efcted  to  prison. 

NMgh  Hampden  had  as  yet  taken 
pact  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
ad  been  a  member  of  many  very 
ftant  committees,  and  had  read 
Britten  much  concerning  the  law 
arUament.  A  manuscript  volume 
adiamentarr  cases,  which  is  still  in 
contains  many  extracts  from 


a  now  retired  to  the  duties  and 
mat  of  a  rural  life.  During  the 
at  jean  which  followed  the  disso- 
*  of  the  Parliament  of  1 628,  he  re- 
I  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  most 
sjral  parts  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
am  The  house,  which  has  since 
ame  been  greatly  altered,  and  which 
M,  we  believe,  almost  entirely  ne- 
toi,  was  an  old  English  mansion, 
t  m  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
me  Tudors.  It  stood  on  the  brow 
kS  which  overlooks  a  narrow  val- 
ine extensive  woods  which  sur- 
id  it  were  pierced  by  long  avenues. 
of  those  avenues  the  grandfather 
at  great  statesman  had  cut  for  the 
each  of  Elisabeth  ;  and  the  open- 
wUch  is  still  visible  for  many  miles, 
■a  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gap. 
tat  delightful  retreat,  Hampden 
id  several  years,  performing  with 
t  activity  all  the  duties  of  a  landed 
leman  and  a  magistrate,  and  amus- 
efeaself  with  books  and  with  field 
a\ 

l  was  not  in  his  retirement  an- 
tral of  his  persecuted  friends.  In 
eolar,  he  kept  up  a  close  corre- 
lance  with  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was 
Bed  in  die  Tower.  Lord  Nugent 
published  several  of  the  Letters. 
■ay  perhaps  be  fanciful;  but  it 
I  to  as  that  every  one  of  them  is 
a»fr»M«  illustration  of  some  part 


lt9 

of  the  character  of  Hampden  which 
Clarendon  has  drawn. 

Part  of  the  correspondence  relates  to 
the  two  sons  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  These 
young  men  were  wild  and  unsteady ; 
and  their  father,  who  was  now  sepa- 
rated from  them,  was  naturally  anxious 
about  their  conduct  He  at  length  re- 
solved to  send  one  of  them  to  Prance, 
and  the  other  to  serve  a  campaign  ia 
the  Low  Countries.  The  letter  which 
we  subjoin  shows  that  Hampden,  though 
rigorous  towards  himself  was  not  un- 
charitable towards  others,  and  that  his 
puritanism  was  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  sentiments  and  the  tastes  of 
an  accomplished  gentleman.  It  also 
illustrates  admirably  what  has  been  said 
of  him  by  Clarendon:  "He  was  of 
that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  de- 
bate, and  of  that  seeming  humility  and 
submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought 
no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a 
desire  of  information  and  instruction. 
Yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interro- 
gating, and,  under  cover  of  doubts,  in- 
sinuating his  objections,  that  he  infused 
his  own  opinions  into  those  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive 
them." 

The  letter  runs  thus :  M I  am  so  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  your  clear  in- 
sight into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and 
ability  to  fit  them  with  courses  suit- 
able, that,  had  ytra  bestowed  sons  of 
mine  as  you  have  done  your  own,  my 
judgment  durst  hardly  have  called  it 
into  question,  especially  when,  in  laying 
the  design,  yon  have  prevented  the 
objections  to  be  made  against  it  For 
if  Mr.  Richard  Eliot  will,  in  the  inter- 
missions of  action,  add  study  to  prac- 
tice, and  adorn  that  lively  spirit  with 
flowers  of  contemplation,  he  will  raise 
our  expectations  of  another  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vere,  that  had  this  character  — 
all  summer  in  the  field,  all  winter  in 
hi)  study  —  in  whose  fall  fame  makes 
this  kingdom  a  great  loser ;  and,  having 
taken  this  resolution  from  counsel  with 
the  highest  wisdom,  as  I  doubt  not 
you  have,  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
same  power  will  crown  it  with  a  bless- 
ing answerable  to  our  wish.  The  way 
you  take  with  my  other  friend  shows 
you  to  be  none  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
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exceeding  mj  commendations,  llj 
words  cminot  reader  them  to  the  bk, 
Yet,  to  Bhow  my  ingenuity  rather  than 
wit.  would  not  a  less  model  have  given 
a  full  representation  of  that  subject, 
not  by  diminution  but- by  contractioi 
of  porta?  I  desire  to  learn.  I  dan 
not  say.  The  variations  upon  etc) 
particular  seem  many  {  all,  I  confess 
excellent  The  fountain  whs  fall,  tb> 
channel  narrow ;  that  may  be  tin 
cause  ;  or  that  the  author  resemblo 
Virgil,  who  made  more  verses  by  maaj 
than  he  intended  to  write.  To  extra* 
a.  just  number,  had  I  seen  all  hia.  I 
could  easily  have  bid  him  make  feww 
but  if  he  bad  bade  me  tell  him  wbid 
he   should  have   spared,   I  bad  ben 

This  is  evidently  the  writing  bo 
only  of  a  man  of  good  sense  and  na 
tural  good  taste,  but  of  a  man  of  Ike 
raryhahits.  f  If  the  bludiesof  Hampdei 
little  is  known.  But  as  it  was  at  on 
time  in  contemplation  to  give  him  lb 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  Priuc 
of  Wales,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tiw 
his  acquirements  were  considerable 
Davila,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  his  favosa 
The  moderation  of  DavihW 


I  superstition  sly.  lint  bad  my  opinion 
been  asked,  I  should,  as  vulgar  conceits 
use  me  to  do,  have  showed  my  power 
rather  to  raise  objections  than  to  an- 
swer them.  A  temper  between  France 
and  Oxford,  might  have  taken  away 
bis  scruples,  with  more  advantage  to 

his  years. For  although 

he  be  one  of  those  that,  if  bis  age  were 
1  looked  for  in  no  other  book  but  that  of 
the  mind,  would  he  found  do  ward  if 
you  should  die  to-morrow,  yet  it  is  a 
great  hazard,  methinks,  to  M  so  sweet 
a  disposition  guarded  with  no  more, 
amongst  a  people  whereof  many  make 
it  ibeir  religion  to  be  superstitious  in 
impiety,  and  their  behaviour  to  be 
■Acted  in  ill  manners.  Bui  God,  who 
only  knoweth  the  periods  of  life  and 
opportunities  to  come,  bath  designed 
him,  I  hope,  for  his  own  service  betiino, 
and  stirred  up  your  providence  to  hus- 
band him  so  early  for  great  affairs. 
Then  shall  he  be  sure  to  find  Him  in 
France  that  Abraham  did  in  Sccbtra 
and  Joseph  in  Egypt,  under  whose 
wing  alone  is  perfect  safety," 

Sir  John   Eliot  employed  himself, 
daring  his  imprisonment,  ' 
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have  been  life,  by  recognising  the 
tathority  which  had  confined  him.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Us  physicians,  the  severity  of  restraint 
vas  somewhat  relaxed.  But  it  was  in 
vain,  fie  languished  and  expired  a 
nartyr  to  that  good  cause  for  which 
his  friend  Hampden  was  destined  to 
■eet  a  more  brilliant,  but  not  a  more 
honourable  d^sth. 

All  the  promises  of  the  King  were 
violated   without  scruple  or    shame. 
The  Petition  of  Bight,  to  which  he 
had,  in  consideration  of  monies  duly 
umbered,  given  a  solemn  assent,  was 
nt  at  nought.    Taxes  were  raised  by 
ike  royal  authority.    Patents  of  mono- 
poly were  granted.    The  old  usages  of 
feudal  times  were  made  pretexts  for 
harassing  the  people  with  exactions 
tnknown  during  many  years.     The 
Puritans  were  persecuted  with  cruelty 
worthy  of  the  Holy  Office.    They  were 
forced  to  fly  from  the  country.    They 
vera  imprisoned.    They  were  whipped. 
Their  ears  were  cut  off.    Their  noses 
were  slit    Their  checks  were  branded 
with  red-hot  iron.    But  the  cruelty  of 
the  oppressor  could  not  tire  out  the 
fcritude  of  the  victims.  The  mutilated 
sstaders  of  liberty  again  defied  the 
vengeance  of  the  Star  Chamber,  came 
Dick  with  undiminished  resolution  to 
the  place  of  their  glorious  infamy,  and 
■totally  presented  the  stumps  of  their 
•bi  to  be  grubbed  out  by  the  hang- 
■tt's  knife.    The  hardy  sect  grew  up 
tod  flourished  in  spite  of  every  thing 
fatt  seemed  likely  to  stunt  it,  struck 
to  roots  deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and 
tyreadits  branches  wide  to  an  inclement 
iky.    The  multitude  thronged  round 
rrjnme  in  the  pillory  with  more  respect 
tun  they  paid  to  Mainwaring  in  the 
pulpit,  and  treasured  up  the  rags  which 
the  blood  of  Burton  had  soaked,  with 
a  veneration  such  as  mitres  and  sur- 
,    slices  had  ceased  to  inspire. 

For  the  misgovernment  of  this  dis- 
astrous period  Charles  himself  is  prin- 
cipally responsible.  After  the  death  of 
Buckingham,  he  seems  to  have  been 
fcjs  own  prime  minister.  He  had,  how- 
ever, two  counsellors  who  seconded 
aim,  or  went  beyond  him,  in  intolerance 
and  lawless  violence,  the  one  a  super- 


stitious driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile 
temper  would  suffer  him  to  be,  the 
other  a  man  of  great  valour  and  capa- 
city, but  licentious,  faithless,  corrupt, 
and  crueL 

Never  were  faces  more  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  belonged,  than  those  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  as  they  still  remain  portrayed 
by  the  most  skilful  hand  of  that  age. 
The  mean  forehead,  the  pinched  fea- 
tures, the  peering  eyes,  of  the  prelate, 
suit  admirably  with  his  disposition. 
They  mark  him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of 
Saint  Dominic,  differing  from  the  fierce 
and  gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded 
the  Inquisition,  as  we  might  imagine 
the  familiar  imp  of  a  spiteful  witch  to 
differ  from  an  archangel  of  darkness. 
When  we  read  His  Grace's  judgments, 
when  we  read  the  report  which  he 
drew  up,  setting  forth  that  he  had  sent 
some  separatists  to  prison,  and  implor- 
ing the  royal  aid  against  others,  we 
feel  a  movement  of  indignation.  We 
turn  to  his  Diary,  and  we  are  at  once 
as  cool  as  contempt  can  make  us. 
There  we  learn  how  his  picture  fell 
down,  and  how  fearful  he  was  lest  the 
fall  should  be  an  omen ;  how  he  dreamed 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to 
bed  to  him,  that  King  James  walked 
past  him,  that  he  saw  Thomas  Flaxney 
in  green  garments,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  with  his  shoulders  wrapped 
in  linen.  In  the  early  part  of  1627, 
the  sleep  of  this  great  ornament  of  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed. On  the  fifth  of  January,  he 
saw  a  merry  old  man  with  a  wrinkled 
countenance,  named  Grove,  lying  on 
the  ground.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the 
same  memorable  month,  he  saw  tbo 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and 
ride  away.  A  day  or  two  after  this  be 
dreamed  that  ho  gave  the  King  drink 
in  a  silver  cup,  and  that  the  King  re- 
fused it,  and  called  for  glass.  Then  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  turned  Papist ; 
of  all  his  dreams  the  only  one,  we  sus- 
pect, which  came  through  the  gate  of 
horn.  But  of  these  visions  our  favour- 
ite is  that  which,  as  he  has  recorded, 
he  enjoyed  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
ninth  of  February,  1627.  "  I  dreamed," 
says  he,  "that  I  had  the  scurvy:  and 
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historian  tells  un,  "  raised  his  reputa- 
tion to  a  great  height  generally  th  rough  - 
out  the  kingdom."  Even  courtiers 
and  crown-lawyers  spoke  respectfully 
of  him.  "  His  carriage,"  says  Claren- 
don, "throughout  that  agitation,  was 
with  that  rare  temper  and  modesty, 
that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly 
to  find  some  advantage  against  his 
person,  to  make  him  teas  resolute  in 
his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him 
a  just  testimony."  But  his  demeanour, 
though  it  impressed  Lord  Falkland 
with  the  deepest  respect,  though  it 
drew  forth  the  praises  of  Solicitor- 
General  Herbert,  only  kindled  into  a 
fiercer  Same  the  ever-burning  hatred 
of  Strafford.  That  minister  in  his 
letters  to  Land  murmured  against  tho 
lenity  with  which  H  ampden  was  treated. 
"  In  good  faith,"  he  wrote,  •'  were  such 
men  rightly  served,  they  should 
whipped  into  their  rightwits."  Again 
he  says,  "  1  still  wish  Mr.  Hampde 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  wi 
whipped  into  their  right  senses.  And 
if  tho  rod  be  so  used  that  it  smart 
I  am  the  more  sorry." 

The  person  of  llamp'k'n  was 


tains  something  of  the  character  givm 
to  it  by  its  first  founders.  Lord  Sayt 
and  Lord  Brooke  were  the  original 
projectors  of  this  scheme  of  emigra- 
tion. Hampden  had  been  early  con- 
sulted respecting  it.  He  was  now,  it 
appears,  ili'siroua  to  withdraw  himself 
beyond  the  reach  of  oppressors  w!to, 
as  he  probably  suspected,  and  as 
we  know,  were  bent  on  punishing  hit 
manful  resistance  to  their  tyranny.  Ha 
was  accompanied  by  his  kinsman 
Oliver  Cromwell,  over  whom  he  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  and  in  whom  he 
alone  hud  discovered,  under  an  exterior 
appearance  of  coarseness  and  extrava- 
gance, those  great  and  commanding 
talents  which  were  afterwards  the  ad- 
miration and  the  dread  of  Europe. 

The  cousins  took  their  passage  in  a 
vessel  which  lay  in  the  Thames,  and 
which  was  bound  for  North  America. 
They  were  actually  on  hoard,  when  an 
order  of  council  appeared,  by  which 
the  ship  was  prohibited  from  sailing. 
Seven  other  ships,  filled  with  emi- 
grants, were  stopped  at  tho  same  time. 

Hampden  and  Cromwell  remained  j 

and   with    them    remained    the    Evil 

the  House  pfgtjM 
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seemed,  to  reduce  the  Covenanters  to 
submission. 

Bat  Charles  acted  at  this  conjunc- 
ture as  he  acted  at  every  important 
conjuncture  throughout  his  life.   After 
oppressing,  threatening,  and  blustering, 
he  hesitated  and  failed.     He  was  bold 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  timid  in  the 
wrong  place.    He  would  have  shown 
his  wisdom  by  being  afraid  before  the 
liturgy  was  read  in  St.  Giles's  church. 
He  put  off  his  fear  till  he  had  reached 
the  Scottish  border  with  his  troops. 
Then,  after  a  feeble  campaign,  ho  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  insurgents, 
and  withdrew  his    army.      But  the 
terms  of  the  pacification  were  not  ob- 
terted.    Each  party  charged  the  other 
with  fool  play.     The  Scots  refused  to 
disarm.     The  King  found  great  dif- 
ficulty in   re-assembling   his   forces. 
His  late  expedition  had  drained  his 
treasury.     The  revenues  of  the  next 
year  had  been  anticipated.    At  another 
tune,  he   might  have    attempted  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  illegal  ex- 
pedients; but  such  a  course  would 
dearly  have    been    dangerous    when 
part  of  the  island  was  in  rebellion.    It 
"u  necessary  to  call  a  Parliament. 
After  eleven  years  of  suffering,  the 
voice  of  the  nation  was  to  be  heard 
once  more. 

In  April,  1640,  the  Parliament  met ; 

ttd  the  King  had  another  chance  of 

wncfliating  his  people.  The  new  House 

of  Commons  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 

tj|*  least  refractory  House  of  Commons 

wst  had  been  known  for  many  years. 

Indeed,  we  have  never  been  able  to 

understand  how,  after  so  long  a  pe- 

"°d  of  misgovernment,  the  represen- 

tUiTes  of  the  nation  should  have  shown 

*>  moderate  and  so  loyal  a  disposition. 

Clarendon  speaks  with  admiration  of 

fceir  dntiral  temper.      "  The  House, 

generally,**  says  he,  **  was  exceedingly 

disposed  to  please  the  King,  and  to  do 

kirn  service."      "It  could  never  be 

hoped,"  he  observes  elsewhere,  u  that 

more  sober  or  dispassionate  men  would 

ever  meet  together  in  that  place,  or 

fewer  who  brought  ill  purposes  with 

them," 

In  this  Parliament  Hampden  took 
his  seat  as  member  for  Buckingham- 


shire, and  thence fonvar J,  till  the  day 
of  his  death,  gave  himself  up,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  to  public 
affairs.  He  took  lodgings  in  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  near  the  house  occupied  by 
Pym,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy.  He  was  now 
decidedly  the  most  popular  man  in 
England.  The  Opposition  looked  to 
him  as  their  leader,  and  the  servants 
of  the  King  treated  him  with  marked 
respect. 

Charles  requested  the  Parliament  to 
vote  an  immediate  supply,  and  pledged 
his  word  that,  if  they  would  gratify 
Mm  in  this  request,  he  would  after- 
wards give  them  time  to  represent 
their  grievances  to  him.  The  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  suffered  were 
so  serious,  and  the  royal  word  had 
been  so  shamefully  violated,  that  the 
Commons  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
comply  with  this  request  During  the 
first  week  of  the  session,  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  against  Hampden 
were  laid  on  the  table  by  Oliver  St. 
John,  and  a  committee  reported  that 
the  case  was  matter  of  grievance.  The 
King  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons, 
offering,  if  they  would  vote  him  twelve 
subsidies,  to  give  up  the  prerogative 
of  ship-money.  Many  years  before, 
he  had  received  five  subsidies  in  con- 
sideration of  his  assent  to  the  Petition, 
of  Right  By  assenting  to  that  pe- 
tition, he  had  given  up  the  right  of 
levying  ship-money,  if  he  ever  pos- 
sessed it  How  he  had  observed  the 
promises  made  to  his  third  Parliament, 
all  England  knew;  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  Commons  should  be 
somewhat  unwilling  to  buy  from  him, 
over  and  over  again,  their  own  ancient 
and  undoubted  inheritance. 

His  message,  however,  was  not  un- 
favourably received.  The  Commons 
were  ready  to  give  a  large  supply;  bat 
they  *ere  not  disposed  to  give  it  in 
exchange  for  a  prerogative  of  which 
they  altogether  denied  the  existence. 
If  they  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the 
King,  they  recognised  the  legality  of 
the  writs  of  ship-money. 

Hampden,  who  was  a  greater  master 
of  parliamentary  tactics  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  saw  that  this  was  the  pre* 
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vailing  feeling,  and  avafled  himself  of 
it  with  great  dexterity.  He  moved  that 
the  question  should  be  pat,  "  Whether 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  pro- 
position made  by  the  King,  as  con- 
tained in  the  message."  Hyde  inter- 
fered, and  proposed  that  the  question 
should  be  divided ;  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  merely  on 
the  point  whether  there  should  be  a 
supply  or  no  supply;  and  that  the 
manner  and  the  amount  should  be  left 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

The  majority  of  the  House  was  for 
granting  a  supply,  but  against  granting 
it  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  King. 
If  the  House  had  divided  on  Hampden's 
question,  the  court  would  have  sus- 
tained a  defeat;  if  on  Hyde's,  the  court 
would  have  gained  an  apparent  vic- 
tory. Some  members  called  for  Hyde's 
motion,  others  for  Hampden's.  In 
the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  secretary 
of  state.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  rose  and 
stated  that  the  supply  would  not  be 
accepted  unless  it  were  voted  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  message.  Vane 
was  supported  by  Herbert,  the  Soli- 
citor-General. Hyde's  motion  was 
therefore  no  further  pressed,  and  the 
debate  on  the  general  question  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

On  the  next  day  the  Kin™  came 
down  to  ihe  lluiise  of  J-onLs  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  with  an  angry 
speech.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  never  been  defended  by  any  of  his 
i  pologists.  Clarendon  condemns  it  se- 
verely. **  No  man,"  savs  he.  "  could 
imagine  what  offence  the  Commons 
had  given."  The  offence  which  they 
had  given  is  plain.  They  had,  indeed, 
behaved  most  temperately  and  most 
res j>cct fully.  But  they  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  redress  wrongs  and  to 
vindicate  the  laws;  and  this  was  enough 
to  make  them  hateful  to  a  king  whom 
no  law  could  bind,  and  whoso  whole 
government  was  one  system  of  wrong. 

The  nation  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  dissolution  with  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation. The  only  persons  to  whom 
this  event  gave  pleasure  were  tlmsc 
few  discerning  men  who  thought  that 
the  maladies  of  the  state  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  gentle  remedies.    Oliver 


St  John's  joy  was  too  great  to  ens- 
cealment  It  lighted  up  ms  dart  set 
melancholy  feature*,  and  made  Ha\ 
for  the  first  time,  indiscreetly  eoiavs- 
nicative.  He  told  Hyde  that  tang 
must  be  worse  before  ther  could  M 
better,  and  that  the  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment would  never  have  done  all  tbl 
was  necessary.  Si.  John,  we  think, 
was  in  the  right  No  good  could  thei 
have  been  done  by  any  Parliamest 
which  did  not  fully  understand  thttao 
confidence  could  safely  be  placed  is 
the  King,  and  that  while  he  enjoyed 
more  than  the  shadow  of  power,  tat 
nation  would  never  enjoy  more  that 
the  shadow  of  liberty. 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  dfamiawi 
the  Parliament,  he  threw  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
prison.  Sup-money  was  exacted  man 
rigorously  than  ever;  and  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  were  prose 
cuted  before  the  Star  Chamber  for 
slackness  in  levying  it.     Wentworth, 
it  is  said,  observed,  with  characteristic 
insolence  and  cruelty,  that  things  would 
never  go  right  till  the  Aldermen  were 
banged.    Largo  sums  were  raised  by 
force  on  those  counties  in  which  the 
troops  were  quartered.  All  the  wretched 
shifts  of  a  beggared  exchequer  were 
tried.  Forced  loann  were  rai*cd.  Great 
qiinritiu'-s    ot    goods  were  bought  oa 
long  credit  and  sold  for  ready  money. 
A  scheme  lor  debasing  the  currency 
was  under  consideration.     At  length, 
in  August  the  King  again  marched 
northward. 

The  Scots  advanced  into  England 
to  meet  him.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  this  bold  step  was  takes 
by  the  advice  of  Hampden,  and  of 
those  with  whom  he  acted;  and  this 
has  been  made  matter  of  grave  accn-  • 
sation  against  the  English  Opposition. 
It  is  said  that  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fo- 
reigners in  a  domestic  quarrel  is  the 
worst  of  treasons,  and  that  the  Puritan 
lenders,  by  taking  this  course,  showed 
that  they  were  regardless  of  the  honour 
and  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
anxious  only  for  the  success  of  their 
own  faction.  We  are  utterly  unable 
to  see  any  distinction  l>ctwccn  the  case 
of  the  Scotch  invasion  in  1640,  and 
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.iesue  of  the  Dutch  invasion  in  10^8;    hesitated,  tried  everv  .hi  ft,  rather  thun 


(T  rather,  we  see   distinctions  which 
are  to  the  advantage  of  Hampden  and 
hi  friends.      We  believe  Charles  to 
ten  been  a  worse  and  more  dangerous 
king  than  his  son.    The  Dutch  were 
mangers  to  as,  the  Scots  a  kindred 
people  speaking  the  same  language, 
objects  of  the  samo  prince,  not  aliens 
in  the  eje  of  the  law.    If,  indeed,  it 
bid  been  possible  that  a  Scotch  army 
or  i  Dutch  army  could  have  enslaved 
England,  those  who  persuaded  Leslie 
to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  those  who 
aped  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Ohuge,  would  have  been  traitors  to 
their  country.     But  such  a  result  was 
ott  of  the  question.    All  that  either  a 
8cotch  or  a  Dutch  invasion  could  do 
to  to  give  the  public  feeling  of  Eng- 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 
Both  expeditions  would  have  ended  in 
complete  and  ludicrous  discomfiture, 
had  Charles  and  James  been  supported 
by  their  soldiers  and  their  people    In 
neither  cast),  therefore,  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  England  endangered;  in 
both  eases  her    liberties    were    pre- 
served. 

The  second  campaign  of  Charles 
•gainst  the  Scots  was  short  and  igno- 
minious. His  soldiers,  as  soon  as  thev 
■sir  the  enemy,  ran  away  as  English 
soldiers  have  never  run  either  before  or 
■Dec.  It  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  that 
their  flight  was  the  effect,  not  of 
cowardice,  but  of  disaffection.  The 
four  northern  counties  of  England  were 
occupied  by  the  Scotch  army,  and  the 
King  retired  to  York. 

The  game  of  tyranny  was  now  up. 

Charles  had  risked  and  lost  his  last 

take.    It  is  not  easy  to  retrace  the 

mortifications  and  humiliations  which 

the  tyrant  now  had  to  endure,  without 

i  feeling  of  vindictive  pleasure.     His 

*nny  was  mutinous;  his  treasury  was 

empty;    his  people  clamoured  for  a 

Parliament ;   addresses   and  petitions 

•feinst    the    government   were    pre- 

tented.  Strafford  was  for  shooting  the 

Ktitioners  by  martial  law;   but  the 

King  could  not  trust  the  soldiers.    A 

pMt  council  of  Peers  was  called  at 

York;  but  the  King  could  not  trust 


again  face  the  representatives  of  his 
injured  people.  At  length  no  shift 
was  left.  He  made  a  truce  with  the 
Scots,  and  summoned  a  Parliament 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
had,  after  the  late  dissolution,  remained 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  scheme  of  opposition  to  the 
court.  They  now  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost.  Hampden,  in  parti- 
cular, rode  from  county  to  county,  ex- 
horting the  electors  to  give  their  votes 
to  men  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
The  great  majority  of  the  returns  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  Hamp- 
den was  himself  chosen  member  both 
for  Wendover  and  Buckinghamshire. 
He  made  his  election  to  serve  for  the 
county. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1640,  a 
day  to  be  long  remembered,  met  that 
great  Parliament,  destined  to  every 
extreme  of  fortune,  to  empire  and  to 
servitude,  to  glory  and  to  contempt; 
at  one  time  the  sovereign  of  its  sove- 
reign, at  another  time  the  servant  of 
its  servants.  From  the  first  day  of 
meeting  the  attendance  was  great; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  members  was  that 
of  men  not  disposed  to  do  the  work 
negligently.  The  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament  had  convinced  most  of 
them  that  half  measures  would  no 
longer  suffice.  Clarendon  tells  us,  that 
44  the  same  men  who,  six  months  be- 
fore, were  observed  to  be  of  very  mo- 
derate tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle 
remedies  might  be  applied,  talked  now 
in  another  dialect  both  of  kings  and 
persons ;  and  said  that  they  must  now 
be  of  another  temjwr  than  they  were 
the  last  Parliament."  The  debt  of 
vengeance  wasBwullen  by  all  the  usury 
which  had  been  accumulating  during 
many  years ;  and  payment  was  made 
to  the  full. 

This  memorable  crisis  called  forth 
parliamentary  abilities  such  as  England 
had  never  before  seen.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  were  Falkland, 
Hyde,  Digby,  young  Harry  Vane, 
Oliver  St  John,  Denzil  Hollis,  NatW 
niel  FJennes.    But  two  men  exercvB&d 


-~—>i  ihu  iue  Aiug  cuuju  hue  iru.fb  i  uwi  xjooucs.     j>m  iwo  men  exwvusw* 
**a  the  Peer*  He  struggled,  evaded,  j a,  paramount  influence  over  the  \egvs- 
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Ware  and  the  country,  Pjrm  and 
Hampden  ;  and  by  tha  universal  con- 
sent of  friends  and  enemies,  the  first 
place  belonged  to  Hampden. 

On  occasions  which  required  let 
nndM  I'ym  generally  look  the  lead. 
Hampden  very  seldom  rose  till  late  in 
a  debate.  His  speaking  was  of  that 
kind  which  has,  in  every  age,  been 
held  in  the  highest  esiinKiiion  by  Eng- 
lish Parliaments,  ready.  weighty,  per- 
spicuous, condensed,  His  perception 
■  -.:'  (lie  iVeliiij.-!.  of  the  lliiiiw  w:is  n-\<]iii- 
tilE,  hia  temper  unalterably  placid,  his 
manner  eminently  courteous  and  gen- 
tlemanlike. "Even  with  those,"  cays 
Clarendon,  "  who  were  able  to  preserve 
themselves  from  hia  infusions,  and  who 
discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in 
him  with  which  they  could  not  comply, 
he  always  left  the  character  of  sn  in- 
genious and  conscientious  person." 
His  talents  for  business  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  talents  for  debate. 
"  He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  "  of  an  in- 
dustry and  vigilance  nut  to  be  tired 
out  or  wearied  by  the  mo6t  laborious, 
and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  and  sharp."  Yet  it 
was  rather  to  his  moral  than  to  his 


a  afterwards  attainted  by 


theKmi 

had,  during  the  last  twelve  yean,  em- 
ployed for  the  oppression  of  his  peopla, 
from  the  servile  judges  who  had  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  crown  against 
Hampden,  dawn  to  the  sheriffs  whs 
had  distrained  for  ship-money,  sndth* 
cnslom-house  officers  who  had  levied 
tonnage  and  poundage,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  their  conduct 
The  Stat  Chamber,  the  Iiiyh  Commis- 
sion Court,  the  Council  of  York,  win 
abolished.  Those  unfortunate  victual 
of  Land  who,  after  undergoing  igno- 
minious exposure  and  cruet  mun^ling- 
had  been  sent  to  languish  in  distent 
prisons,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  co»- 
ducted  through  London  in  triumph** 
procession.  The  King  was  compellec 
to  give  tho  judgea  patents  for  life  « 
during  good  behaviour.  He  waa  de- 
prived of  those  oppressive  powers  whlcl 
were  the  lost  relics  of  the  old  feuda 
tenures.  The  Forest  Courts  and  tin 
Stannary  Courts  were  reformed.  I 
was  provided  that  the  Parliament  the* 
ing  5hould  not  be  prorogued  or  d 
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for  catting  off  Lord  Seymour's 
kind  without  a  legal  conviction.  The 
pious  Cranmer  voted  for  that  act ;  the 
poos  Latimer  preached  for  it;  the 
pioms  Edward  returned  thanks  for  it ; 
aad  all  the  pious  Lords  of  the  council 
together  exhorted  their  victim  to  what 
they  were  pleased  facetiously  to  call 
'tfc*  quiet  and  patient  suffering  of 
price." 

Bat  H  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the 
jroceedings  against  Strafford  by  any 
neb  comparison.    They  are  justified, 
a  ear  opinion,  by  that  which  alone 
jntifie*  capital    punishment   or  any 
pufehment,  by  that  which  alone  justi- 
fies war,  by  the  public  danger.    That 
ttoe  is  a  certain  amount  of  public 
tager  which  will  justify  a  legislature 
h  sentencing  a  man  to  death  by  retro- 
fBeenve  law,  few  people,  we  suppose, 
till  deny.    Few  people,  for  example, 
will  denv  that  the  French  Convention 
m  perfectly  justified  in  placing  Ro- 
tapierre,  St  Just,  and  Couthon  under 
da  ban  of  the  law,  without  a  trial 
This  proceeding  differed  from  the  pro- 
ceeding against  Strafford  only  in  being 
•tea  more  rapid  and  violent  Strafford 
m  folly  heard.    Robespierre  was  not 
afaedto  defend  himself.  Was  there, 
then,  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  a  danger 
■ffieient  to  justify  an  act  of  attainder? 
We  believe  that  there  was.  We  believe 
tart  the  contest  in  which  the  Parlia- 
ment was  engaged  against  the  King 
•*•  a  contest  for  the  security  of  our 
property,  for  the  liberty  of  our  persons, 
fer  every  thing  which  makes  us  to 
tiftr  from  the  subjects  of  Don  MigaeL 
We  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Com- 
mon! was  such  as  justified  them  in 
nntting  the  King,  in  raising  an  army, 
in  lending  thousands  of  brave  men  to 
til  and  to  be  killed.    An  act  of  at- 
Hinder  is  surely  not  more  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  law  than 
•civil  war.    An  act  of  attainder  pro- 
faces  much  less  suffering  than  a  civil 
*v.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  dis- 
cover on  what   principle   it  can  be 
samtained  that  a  cause  which  justifies 
t  civil  war  will  not  justify  an  act  of 


Many  specious  arguments  have  been 
Bged  against  the  retrospective  law  by 


which  Strafford  was  condemned  to 
death.  But  all  these  arguments  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  the  crisis 
was  an  ordinary  crisis.  The  attainder 
was,  in  truth,  a  revolutionary  measure. 
It  was  part  of  a  system  of  resistance 
which  oppression  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. It  is  as  unjust  to  judge  of  die 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Long  Pariia  ■ 
ment  towards  Strafford  on  ordinary 
principles,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
indict  Fairfax  for  murder  because  he 
cut  down  a  cornet  at  Naseby.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  Houses  met, 
there  was  a  war  waged  by  them  against 
the  King,  a  war  for  all  that  they  held 
dear,  a  war  carried  on  at  first  by 
means  of  parliamentary  forms,  at  last 
by  physical  force  ;  and,  as  in  the  se- 
cond stage  of  that  war,  so  in  the  first, 
they  were  entitled  to  do  many  things 
which,  in  quiet  times,  would  have  been 
culpable. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
those  who  were  afterwards  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  King's 
party  supported  the  bill  of  attainder. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  Hyde  voted 
for  it  It  is  quite  certain  that  Falk- 
land both  voted  and  spoke  for  it  The 
opinion  of  Hampden,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  collected  from  a  very  obscure  note 
of  one  of  his  speeches,  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  proceeding  by  Bill  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
better  course  to  obtain  judgment  on 
the  impeachment 

During  this  year  the  Court  opened 
a  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was 
invited  to  form  an  administration  on 
popular  principles.  St  John  was  made 
solicitor-general  Hollis  was  to  have 
been  secretary  of  state,  and  Pym  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  post  of 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  de- 
signed for  Hampden.  The  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  prevented  this 
arrangement  from  being  carried  into 
effect ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
even  if  that  nobleman's  life  had  been 
prolonged,  Charles  would  ever  have 
consented  to  surround  himself  with 
counsellors  whom  he  could  not  but  hate 
and  fear. 

Lord  Clarendon  admits  that  the  oon- 
P 
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mild  and  temperate,  that  he  seemed 
lliMHHOil  rather  to  soothe  than  to  ex- 
cite tho  public  mind,  and  that,  when 
violent  and  unreasonable  motions  were 
made  by  bis  followers,  be  generally 
left  the  House  before  the  division,  lest 
he  should  seem  to  give  countenance  to 
their  extravagance.  Hit  temper  was 
moderate.  He  sincerely  loved  peace. 
He  felt  also  great  fear  lest  too  precipi- 
tate a  movement  should  produce  a  re- 
action. The  events  which  took  place 
early  in  the  next  session  clearly  showed 
that  this  fear  was  not  unfounded. 

Daring  the  autumn  the  Parliament 
adjourned  for  a  few  weeks.  Before 
the  recess,  Hampden  was  despatched 
to  Scotland  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
nominally  as  a  commissioner,  10  obtain 
security  lor  a  debt  which  the  Scots  had 
contracted  during  tho  late  ; 
but  in  truth  that  he  might  keep  watch 
over  the  King,  who  had  now  repaired 
to  Edinburgh,  for  tho  purpose  of  finally 
adjusting  tin-  points  of  difference  which 
remained  between  him  and  bis  northern 
subjects.  It  was  the  business  of  Hamp- 
den to  dissuade  the  Covenanters  from 
making  their  peace  with  (be  Court,  at 
the  expense  of  the  popular  party  in 
England. 

While  the  King  was  in  Scotland, 
the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out.  Tho 
suddenness  and  violcnco  of  this  terrible 


toleration  in  the  school  of  suffering, 
They  reprobated  the  partial  lenity 
which  the  government  show  ed  towards 
idolaters,  and,  with  some  aiow  of  rea- 
son, ascribed  to  bad  motives  conduct 
which,  in  such  a  King  as  Charles,  and 
such  a  prelate  as  Land,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ascribed  to  hnmacity  or  to 
liberality  of  sentiment.  The  violent 
Arminiamsm  of  the  Archbishop,  his 
childish  attachment  to  ceremonies,  hit 
superstitions  veneration  for  altars,  vest- 
ments, and  painted  windows,  his  bigoted 
zeal  for  the  constitution  and  the  privi- 
leges of  Ms  order,  his  known  opinion! 
rcsjieeting  the  celihacy  of  the  clergy, 
had  excited  great  disgust  throughout 
that  large  party  which  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to 
Rome,  and  more  and  more  inclined  to 
lite  doctrines  and  the  discipline  ol 
Geneva.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  tho  Irish  rebellion  had  been  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  tho  Court ;  and, 
when  the  Parliament  met  again  in 
November,  after  a  short  recess,  the 
Puritans  were  more  intractable  than 

Bat  thnt  which  Hampden  had  feared 
had  come  to  pass.  A  reaction  had 
taken  place.  A  large  body  of  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  men,  who  hod 
heartily  concurred  in  the  strong  mean 
surcs  adopted  before,  the  recess,  were 
inclined  to  pause.    Their  o  "  ' 
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apportion  to  the  Court    In  some  of 
those   very  proceedings   with  which 
their  admirers  reproach  Hampden,  they 
bid  taken  a  more  decided  part  than 
Hsmpden.     They  had  all  been  con- 
cerned in  the  impeachment  of  Strafford. 
They  had  all,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
fis?e>  voted  for  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Certainly  none  of  them  Toted  against 
k   They  had  all  agreed  to  the  act 
ltfeh  made  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
nent  necessary  to  a  dissolution  or  pro- 
rogation.    Hyde  had  been  among  the 
aost  active  of  those  who  attacked  the 
Cornea  of  York.    Falkland  had  voted 
far  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  Upper  House.     They  were  now 
ndmed  to  halt  in  the  path  of  reform, 
perhaps  to  retrace  a  few  of  their  steps. 
A  direct  collision  soon  took  place 
between  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  lately  at  al- 
aost  perfect  unity  with  itself,  was  now 
folded.     The  opponents  of  the  go- 
nmment  moved  that  celebrated  ad- 
fan  to  the  King  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
In  this  address  all  the  oppressive  acts 
of  the  preceding  fifteen  years  were  set 
forth  with  great  energy  of  language  ; 
ad,  in  conclusion,  the  King  was  en- 
trusted to  employ  no  ministers  in  whom 
the  Parliament  could  not  confide. 

The  debate  on  the  Remonstrance 
WMloQg  and  stormy.    It  commenced 
it  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
Cm  of  November,  and  lasted  till  after 
■ndmght    The  division  showed  that 
*gnat  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
temper  of  the  House.    Though  many 
tottnben  had  retired  from  exhaustion, 
three  hundred  voted;  and  the  Remon- 
strance was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  sine.    A  violent  debate  followed, 
<*  the  question  whether  the  minority 
fonld  be  allowed  to  protest  against 
this  decision.    The  excitement  was  so 
great    that  several  members    were 
oo  the  point  of  proceeding  to  personal 
tiofence.     M  We   had    sheathed   our 
swords  in  each  other's  bowels/'  says 
to  eye-witness,  M  had  not  the  sagacity 
•od  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
bj  a  short  speech,  prevented  it."    The 
House  did  not  rise  till  two  in  the 
aYKnin& 


The  situation  of  the  Puritan  leaders 
was  now  difficult  and  full  of  peril. 
The  small  majority  which  they  still 
had  might  soon  become  a  minority. 
Out  of  doors,  their  supporters  in  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  were  be- 
ginning to  fall  off.  There  was  a  grow- 
ing opinion  that  the  Bang  had  been 
hardly  used.  The  English  are  always 
inclined  to  side  with  a  weak  party 
which  is  in  the  wrong,  rather  than 
with  a  strong  party  which  is  in  the 
right  This  may  be  seen  in  all  con- 
tests, from  contests  of  boxers  to  con- 
tests of  faction.  Thus  it  was  that  a 
violent  reaction  took  place  in  favour 
of  Charles  the  Second  against  the 
Whigs  in  1681.  Thus  it  was  that  an 
equally  violent  reaction  took  place  in 
favour  of  George  the  Third  against 
the  coalition  in  1784.  A  similar  re- 
action was  beginning  to  take  place 
during  the  second  year  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Some  members  of  the 
Opposition  "had  resumed,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  their  old  resolution  of  leav- 
ing the  kingdom."  Oliver  Cromwell 
openly  declared  that  he  and  many 
others  would  have  emigrated  if  they 
had  been  left  in  a  minority  on  the 
question  of  the  Remonstrance. 

Charles  had  now  a  last  chance  of 
regaining  the  affection  of  his  people. 
If  he  could  have  resolved  to  give  his 
confidence  to  the  leaders  of  the  mo- 
derate party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  regulate  his  proceedings  by 
their  advice,  he  might  have  been,  not, 
indeed,  as  he  had  been,  a  despot,  but 
the  powerful  and  respected  king  of  a 
free  people.  The  nation  might  have 
enjoyed  liberty  and  repose  under  a 
government  with  Falkland  at  its  head, 
checked  by  a  constitutional  Opposition 
under  the  conduct  of  Hampden.  It 
was  not  necessary  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  happy  end,  the  King 
should  sacrifice  any  part  of  his  lawful 
prerogative,  or  submit  to  any  condi- 
tions inconsistent  with  his  dignity.  It 
was  necessary  only  that  he  should 
abstain  from  treachery,  from  violence, 
from  gross  breaches  of  the  law.  This 
was  all  that  the  nation  was  then  dis- 
posed to  require  of  him.  And  even 
this  was  too  much. 

F  S 
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tlined  to  take  a  wise  and  temperate 
course.  He  resolved  to  make  Falk- 
land secretary  of  Mute,  and  Culpeper 
chancellor  of  ihe  exchequer.  He  de- 
clared his  intention  of  conferring  in  a 
short  time  some  important  office  on 
Hyde.  He  assured  these  three  persons 
that  he  would  do  nothing  relating  to 
the  House  of  Commons  without  their 
joint  advice,  and  that  he  would  com- 
municate all  his  designs  to  them  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner.  This 
resolution,  had  he  adhered  to  it,  would 
have  averted  many  years  of  blood  and 
mourning.  But  "  in  very  few  days," 
says  Clarendon,  "  he  did  fatally  swerve 

On  the  third  of  January,  16*2, 
without  giving  the  slightest  hint  of 
his  intention  to  those  advisers  whom 
he  had  solemnly  promised  to  consult, 
he  Dent  down  the  attorney- general  to 
impeach  Lord  Kimbolton,  Hampden, 
Pym,  Hollis,  and  two  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  bar 
of  the  Lords,  on  a.  charge  of  High 
Treason.  It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  history  of  England  such  an 
r,  perfidy, 


ind  there  (o  seize  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  while  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  their   pari iii mental 

What  was  his  purpose  ?  Is  it  p 
little  to  believe  that  he  had  no  definits 
purpoEte,  that  ho  took  the  most  i 
tant  step  of  his  whole  reign  ■ 
having  for  one  moment  com 
what  might  be  its  effects  ?  Is  I 
fible  to  believe  that  he  went  merely  fo 
the  purpose  of  making  himself  » 
laughing- stock,  that  he  intended,  if  h« 
had  found  the  accused  members,  and  if 
they  had  refused,  as  it  was  their  right 
and  doty  to  refuse,  the  stibmi 
which  he  illegally  di 
the  House  witii"ut  bringing  them  ai 
If  we  reject  both  these  suppositic 
we  must  believe,  and  we  certainly  d 
believe,  that  he  went  fully  detennii 
to  carry  hifi  unlawful  design  i 
effect  by  violence,  and,  if  necessj 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  chief*  *oi 
the  Opposition  on  the  very  floor  « 
'iii-  Parliament  House. 

Lady  Carlisle  conveyed  intelligence 
of  the  design  to  Pym.  The  five  mem- 
bcrs  had  time  to  wiihiiirtw  inrl'ure  the 
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1  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  pri- 
eges  of  Parliament,  and  retired.  As 
passed  along  the  benches,  several 
olata  Toioes  called  oat  audibly 
ttrflege  ! "  He  returned  to  White- 
D  with  his  company  of  bravoes,  who, 
ite  lie  was  in  the  House,  had  been 
patiently  waiting  in  the  lobby  for 
i  word*  cocking  their  pistols,  and 
riag  •  Fall  on."  That  night  he  pat 
th  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
I  ports  should  be  stopped,  and  that 
person  should,  at  his  peril,  venture 
harbour  the  accused  members. 
Hampden  and  his  friends  had  taken 
lege  m  Coleman  Street  The  city  of 
■don  was  indeed  the  fastness  of  pub- 
t  liberty,  and  was,  in  those  times,  a 
see  of  at  least  as  much  importance 
i  Peris  during  the  French  Revolution. 
he  eky,  properly  so  called,  now  con- 
Bis  m  a  great  measure  of  immense 
irebouses  and  counting-houses,  which 
it  frequented  by  traders  and  their 
brks  during  the  day,  and  left  in  al- 
oft total  solitude  during  the  night.  It 
iss  then  closely  inhabited  by  three 
smdred  thousand  persons,  to  whom 
tries  not  merely  a  place  of  business, 
M  a  place  of  constant  residence.  This 
put  capital  had  as  complete  a  civil 
■i  military  organization  as  if  it  had 
Mo  an  independent  republic  Each 
tfsa  had  his  company ;  and  the  com- 
sbmsi,  which  now  seem  to  exist  only 
to  the  sake  of  epicures  and  of  anti- 
paries,  were  then  formidable  brother- 
hoods, the  members  of  which  were 
■mt  as  closely  bound  together  as 
at  members  of  a  Highland  clan.  How 
tamg  these  artificial  ties  were,  the 
nmerous  and  valuable  legacies  an- 
isftrr  bequeathed  by  citizens  to  their 
orporations  abundantly  prove.  The 
■maps!  offices  were  filled  by  the 
nt  opulent  and  respectable  mcr- 
stets  of  the  kingdom.  The  pomp  of 
is  magistracy  of  the  capital  was  infe- 
or  only  to  that  which  surrounded  the 
■son  of  the  sovereign.  The  Lon- 
mers  loved  their  city  with  that  patri- 
fe  love  which  is  found  only  in  small 
samunities,  like  those  of  ancient 
rsece,  or  like  those  which  arose  in 
ily  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
nibers,  the  intelligence,  the  wealth 


of  the  citizens,  the  democratical  form 
of  their  local  government,  and  their 
vicinity  to  the  Court  and  to  the  Par* 
liament,  made  them  one  of  the  most 
formidable  bodies  in  the  kingdom 
Even  as  soldiers  they  were  not  to  be 
despised.  In  an  age  in  which  war  is 
a  profession,  there  is  something  ludi- 
crous in  the  idea  of  battalions  com- 
posed of  apprentices  and  shopkeepers, 
and  officered  by  aldermen.  But,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  no  standing  army  in 
the  island ;  and  the  militia  of  the  me- 
tropolis was  not  inferior  in  training  to 
the  militia  of  other  places.  A  city 
which  could  furnish  many  thousands 
of  armed  men,  abounding  in  natural 
courage,  and  not  absolutely  untinc- 
tured  with  military  discipline,  was  a 
formidable  auxiliary  in  times  of  in- 
ternal dissension.  On  several  occa- 
sions during  the  civil  war,  the  train- 
bands of  London  distinguished  them- 
selves highly;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  in  particular,  they  repelled 
the  fiery  onset  of  Rupert,  and  saved 
the  army  of  the  Parliament  from 
destruction. 

The  people  of  this  great  city  had 
long  been  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
national  cause.  Many  of  them  had 
signed  a  protestation  in  which  they  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  Their  en- 
thusiasm had,  indeed,  of  late  begun  to 
cooL  But  the  impeachment  of  the  fivo 
members,  and  the  insult  offered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  inflamed  them  to 
fury.  Their  houses,  their  purses,  their 
pikes,  were  at  the  command  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation.  London 
was  in  arms  all  night  The  next  day 
the  shops  were  closed;  the  streets  were 
filled  with  immense  crowds;  the  mul- 
titude pressed  round  the  King's  coach, 
and  insulted  him  with  opprobrious 
cries.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
mean  time,  appointed  a  committee  to 
sit  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  outrage.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  welcomed  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  common  council.  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall,  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
and  Grocers'  Hall,  were  fitted  up  for 
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their  sittings,  A  gnard  of  respectable 
citizen*,  duly  relieved  twice  a  day,  was 
posted  at  their  doors.  The  sheriffs 
were  charged  to  watch  over  the  safety 
of  the  accused  members,  and  to  escort 
them  to  and  from  the  committee  with 
every  mark  of  honour. 

A  violent  and  suddsn  revulsion  of 
feeling,  both  in  the  House  and  oat  of 
it,  was  the  effect  of  the  late  proceed- 
ing* of  the  King.  The  Opposition  re- 
gained in  a  few  hours  all  the  ascend- 
ancy which  it  bad  lost.  The  constitu- 
tional royalists  were  filled  with  shame 
and  sorrow.  They  saw  that  they  had 
been  cruelly  deceived  hyCharles.  Tliey 
saw  that  they  were,  unjustly,  but  not 
unreasonably,  suspected  by  the  nation. 
Clarendon  distinctly  says  that  they 
perfectly  detested  the  counsels  by 
which  the  King  had  been  guided,  and 
were  so  much  displeased  ana  dejected 
at  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  them  that  they  were  inclined 
to  retire  from  his  service.  Daring  the 
debates  on  the  breach  of  privilege,  they 
preserved  a  melancholy  silence.  To 
ibis  day,  the  mi  vocal*  of  Charles  take 
a  iittle  as  they  can  about 


royal  residence.  The  tyrant  could  n 
bear  to  see  the  triumph  of  those  who 
he  had  destined  to  the  gallows  and  tl 
quartering- block.  On  the  day  pr 
ceding  that  which  was  fixed  for  the 
return,  be  fled,  with  a  few  attendant 
from  that  palace  which  be  was  ner 
to  see  again  rill  he  was  led  through 
to  the  scaffold. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  tl 
Thames  was  covered  with  boats,  at 
its  shores  with  the  gazing  muitituJ 
Armed  vessels  decorated  with  strew 
era,  were  ranged  in  two  lines  froi 
London  Bridge  to  Westminster  Hal 
The  members  returned  upon  the  rin 
in  a  ship  manned  by  sailors  who  hi 
volunteered  their  services.  The  trail 
bands  of  the  city,  under  the  common 
of  the  sheriffs,  marched  along  tb 
Strand,  attended  by  a  vast  crowd  t 
spectators,  to  guard  the  avenues  to  ill 
House  of  Common*;  and  thus,  wit 
shouts  and  loud  discharges  of  ordnana 
the  accused  patriot*  were  brought  bad 
by  the  people  whom  they  had  serve 
and  for  whom  they  had  sufFered.  Th 
restored  members,  as  soon  as  they  h* 
entered  the  House,  expressed,  il 
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in   their  just   defence,   to  lire   and 
die." 

A  great  straggle  was  clearly  at  hand. 
Hampden  had  returned  to  Westminster 
much  changed.  His  influence  had 
hitherto  been  exerted  rather  to  restrain 
than  to  animate  the  zeal  of  his  party. 
Bat  the  treachery,  the  contempt  of  law, 
die  thirst  for  blood,  which  the  King 
had  now  shown,  left  no  hope  of  a 
peaceable  adjustment.  It  was  clear 
that  Charles  most  be  either  a  pnppet 
or  a  tyrant,  that  no  obligation  of  law 
or  of  nonour  could  bind  him,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  make  him  harmless 
was  to  make  him  powerless. 

The  attack  which  the  King  had 
made  on  the  five  members  was  not 
merely  irregular  in  manner.    Even  if 
the  charges  had  been  preferred  legally, 
if  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  had 
found  a  true  bill,  if  the  accused  persons 
aid  been  arrested  under   a   proper 
warrant  and  at  a  proper  time  and 
pUce,  there  would  still  hare  been  in 
'  the  proceeding  enough  of  perfidy  and 
injokice  to  vindicate    the  strongest 
■enures  which  the  Opposition  could 
tike.  To  impeach  Pym  and  Hampden 
wy  to  impeach  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   It  was  notoriously  on  account 
of  what  they  had  done  as  members  of 
thit  House  that  they  were  selected  as 
objects  of  vengeance  j  and  in  what 
tbej  had  done  as  members  of  that 
Boose  the  majority  had  concurred. 
Mott  of  the  charges  brought  against 
fan  were  common  between  them  and 
the  Parliament    They  were  accused, 
indeed,  and  it  may  be  with  reason,  of 
Ocoumging  the  Scotch  army  to  in- 
nde  England.    In  doing  this,  they 
hid  committed  what  was,  in  strictness 
of  law,  a  high  offence,  the  same  offence 
which   Devonshire    and  Shrewsbury 
committed  in  1688.     But  the  King 
hid  promised  pardon  and  oblivion  to 
those  who  had  been  the  principals  in 
the  Scotch  insurrection.    Did  it  then 
consist  with  his  honour  to  punish  the 
accessaries?    He  had  bestowed  marks 
of  his  favour  on  the  leading  Cove- 
nanters.   He  had  given  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland  to  one  chief  of  the  rebels, 
a  marquiaate  to  another,  an  earldom 
to  Leslie,  who  had  brought  the  Pres- 


byterian army  across  the  Tweed.  On 
what  principle  was  Hampden  to  be  at- 
tainted for  advising  what  Leslie  was 
ennobled  for  doing?  In  a  court  of 
law,  of  course,  no  Englishman  could 
plead  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scots. 
But,  though  not  an  illegal,  it  was 
surely  an  inconsistent  and  a  most  un- 
kingly  course,  after  pardoning  and 
promoting  the  heads  of  the  rebellion 
in  one  kingdom,  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  their  accomplices  in  another. 

The  proceedings  of  the  King  against 
the  five  members,  or  rather  against 
that  Parliament  which  had  concurred 
in  almost  all  the  acts  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, was  the  cause  of  the  civil  war. 
It  was  plain  that  either  Charles  or  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  stripped 
of  all  real  power  in  the  state.    The 
best  course  which  the  Commons  could 
have  taken  would  perhaps  have  been 
to  depose  the  King,  as  their  ancestors 
had  deposed  Edward  the  Second  and 
Richard   the  Second,    and    as   their 
children  afterwards   deposed  James. 
Had  they  done  this,  had  they  placed 
on  the  throne  a  prince  whose  cha- 
racter and  whose  situation  would  have 
been  a  pledge  for  his  good  conduct, 
they  might  safely  have  left  to  that 
prince  all  the  old  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown,  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  state,  the  power  of 
making  peers,  the  power  of  appointing 
ministers,  a  veto  on  bills  passed  by 
the  two  Houses.  Such  a  prince,  reign- 
ing by  their  choice,  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  in  con- 
formity with  their  wishes.    But  the 
public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  such  a 
measure.  There  was  no  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, no  Prince  of  Orange,  no  great 
and  eminent  person,  near  in  blood  to 
the  throne,  yet  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  people.    Charles  was  then  to 
remain  King;  and  it  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  be  king  only  in 
name.     A  William  the  Third,  or  a 
George  the  First,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  identical  with  the  title  of 
the  people  to  their  liberty,  might  safely 
be  trusted  with  extensive  powers.  But 
new  freedom  could  not  exist  in  safety 
under  the  old  tyrant    Since  he  was 
not  to  bo  deprived  of  the  name  of 
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of  the  realm  have  been,  under  these 
circumstances,  safely  confided  to  the 
King?  Would  il  not  have  been  frenry 
in  the  Parliament  to  raise  and  pay  an 
army  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men  for  the  Irish  war,  and  to  give  to 
Charles  the  absolute  control  of  [ha 
army,  and  the  power  of  selecting,  pro- 
moting, and  dismissing  officers  at  hit 
pleasure?  Was  it  not  probable  that 
this  army  might  become,  what  it  is  th* 
nature  of  armies  to  become,  what  to 
many  armies  formed  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances  have  become, 


SIC 

king,  the  only  course  which  was  left 
was  to  make  him  a  mere  trustee,  no- 
minally seised  of  prerogatives  of  which 
others  bad  the  use,  a  Grand  Lama,  a 

Itai  Faineant,  a.  phantom  resembling 
those  Dugoberts  and  Childebcrts  who 
wore  the  badges  of  royalty,  while 
Ebroin  and  Charles  Martel  held  the 
real  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  conditions  which  the  Parlia- 
ment propounded  were  hard,  but,  we 
are  sure,  not  harder  than  those  which 
even  the  Tories,  in  the  Convention  of 

1689,  would  have  imposed 


1  had  been  resolved  that  James 
should  continue  to  be  king.  The  chief 
condition  was  that  the  command  of 
the  militia  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Ireland  should  be  left  to  the  Par- 
liament. On  this  point  was  that  great 
issue  joined,  whereof  the  two  parties 
put  themselves  on  God  and   on  the 

We  think,  not  only  that  the  Com- 
mons were  justified  in  demanding  for 
themselves  the  power  to  dispose  of  the 
military  force,  but  that  it  would  have 
been  absolute  insanity  in  them  to  leave 
that  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  King. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  hi 


what  the  army  of  the  Romnn  n ■  public 
became,  what  the  army  of  the  French 
n-priblic  lnranie,  un  instrument  of  des- 
potism? Was  it  not  probable  that  tha 
soldiers  might  forget  that  they  wen) 
also  citizens,  and  might  be  ready  to  sent 
their  general  against  their  country? 
Was  it  not  certain  that,  on  the  very 
first  day  on  which  Charles  could  ven- 
ture to  revoke  his  concessions,  and  to 
punish  bis  opponents,  he  would  es- 
tablish an  arbitrary  government,  and 
exact  a  bloody  revenge? 

Our  own   times   furnish  a  parallel 
cose.   Suppose  that  a  revolution  should 
Spain,  that  the  Consti- 
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oof**  that  we  pay  him  an y  compliment, 
when  we  aay  that,  of  all  sovereigns  in 
history,  he  aeems  to  us  most  to  re- 
semble, in  some  very  important  points, 
King  Charles  the  first  Like  Charles, 
he  is  pious  after  a  certain  fashion ; 
Eke  Charles,  he  has  made  large  con- 
cessions to  his  people  after  a  certain 
fashion.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he 
has  had  to  deal  with  men  who  bore 
tery  little  resemblance  to  the  English 
Puritans. 

The  Commons  would  have  the  power 
of  the  sword ;  the  King  would  not 
part  with  it ;  and  nothing  remained 
bat  to  try  the  chances  of  war.    Charles 
still  had  a  strong  party  in  the  country. 
Hb  august  office,  his  dignified  man- 
ners, his  solemn  protestations  that  he 
would  lor  the  time  to  come  respect  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  pity  for  fallen 
greatness,  fear  of  riolent  innovation, 
secured  to  him  many  adherents.    He 
bad  with  him  the  Church,  the  Univer- 
sities, a  majority  of  the  nobles  and  of 
the  old  landed  gentry.    The  austerity 
of  the  Puritan  manners  drove  most  of 
lee  say  and  dissolute  youth  of  that  age 
to  the  royal  standard.    Many  good, 
enwe,  and  moderate  men,  who  disliked 
hh  former  conduct,  and  who  enter- 
tained doubts   touching   his   present 
eaeerfty,  espoused  his  cause  unwil- 
Eegly  and  with  many  painful  misgiv- 
fop,  because,  though  they  dreaded  his 
tyranny  much,  they  dreaded  democratic 
violence  more. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  great  body 
of  the  middle  orders  of  England,  the 
leerchants,  the  shopkeepers,  the  yeo- 
ttsniy,  headed  by  a  very  large  and 
formidable  minority  of  the  peerage  and 
of  the  landed  gentry.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  man  of  respectable  abilities 
sad  of  some  military  experience,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  par- 
liamentary army. 

Hampden  spared  neither  his  fortune 
nor  his  person  in  the  cause.  Ue  sub- 
scribed two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
public  service.  He  took  a  colonel's 
commission  in  the  army,  and  went  into 
Buckinghamshire  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  His  neighbours  eagerly 
enlisted  under  his  command.  His  men 
were  known  by  their  green  uniform, 


and  by  their  standard,  which  bore  on 
one  side  the  watchword  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, M  God  with  us,"  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  Hampden,  "  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum."  This  motto  well 
described  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
pursued.  No  member  of  his  party  had 
been  so  temperate,  while  there  re- 
mained a  hope  that  legal  and  peace- 
able measures  might  save  the  country. 
No  member  of  his  party  showed  so 
much  energy  and  vigour  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  appeal  to  arms.  He 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  his 
military  duty,  and  u  performed  it,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Clarendon,  M  upon  all 
occasions  most  punctually."  The  re- 
giment wliich  he  had  raised  and  trained 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
service  of  the  Parliament  He  exposed 
his  person  in  every  action,  with  an  in- 
trepidity which  made  him  conspicuous 
even  among  thousands  of  brave  men* 
u  He  was,"  says  Clarendon,  '*  of  a  per- 
sonal courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ; 
so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be 
wished  wherever  he  might  have  been 
made  a  friend,  and  as  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended where  he  was  so,  as  any 
man  could  deserve  to  be."  Though 
his  military  career  was  short,  and  his 
military  situation  subordinate,  he  fully 
proved  that  he  possessed  the  talents  of 
a  great  general,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
great  statesman. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  war.  Lord  Nugent's  account 
of  the  military  operations  is  very  ani- 
mated and  striking.  Our  abstract 
would  be  dull,  and  probably  unintelli- 
gible. There  was,  in  fact,  for  some 
time  no  great  and  connected  system  of 
operations  on  either  side.  The  war  of 
the  two  parties  was  like  the  war  of 
Arimanes  and  Oromasdes,  neither  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Eastern  theo- 
logians, has  any  exclusive  domain,  who 
are  equally  omnipresent,  who  equally 
pervade  all  space,  who  carry  on  their 
eternal  strife  within  every  particle  of 
matter.  There  was  a  petty  war  in  al- 
most every  county.  A  town  furnished 
troops  to  the  Parliament  while  the 
manor-house  of  the  neighbouring  peer 
was  garrisoned  for  the  King.  The 
combatants  were  rarely  disposed  to 
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march  far  from  their  own  homes.  It 
was  reserved  tor  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
lu  terminate  this  desultory  warfare,  by 
Bloving  one  overwhelming  forco  suc- 
cessively against  all  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  royal  pony. 

it  Is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  officers  who  had  studied  tactics 
in  what  were  considered  as  the  best 
uhools.  under Vcre  in  the  Netherlands, 
■nd  nnder  Gustarus  Adolphus  in  Ger- 
many, displayed  for  less  skill  than  those 
commanders  who  had  been  bred  to 
peaceful  employments,  and  who  never 
sow  even  a  skirmish  till  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  An  unlearned  person  might 
hence  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the 
military  art  is  no  very  profound  mys- 
tery, that  its  principles  are  the  princi- 
ples of  plain  good  sense,  and  that  a 
quick  eye,  a  cool  bead,  and  a  stout 
bean,  will  do  more  to  make  a  general 
than  all  the  diagrams  of  JominL  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  Hampden 
showed  himself  a  far  better  officer  than 
Essex,  and  Cromwell  than  Leslie. 

The  military  errors  of  Essen  were 
probably  in  some  degree  produced  by 
political  timidity,     fie  was  honestly, 


perpetually  passing  and  repassing  be- 
tween the  military  nation  at  WindW 
and  the  House  of  Commons  at  West- 
minster, as  overawing  the  general,  and 
as  giving  law  to  that  Parliament  whirl 
knew  no  other  law.  It  was  at  >h:i 
time  that  be  organised  that  cclebratcc 
association  of  counties  to  which  bii 
party  was  principally  indebted  for  k 
victory  over  the  King. 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shim 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  thi 


extended  his  lines  a 


fiir  t 


prince,  who,  though  n< 
y.-an  ,w  active  Liihi  i' 11  r if rpri-.il i j;  pai  iij-i 
frequently  surprised  posts,  burned  vil 
lages.  swept  away  cattle,  and  waa  agaL 
at  Oxford  before  a  force  sufficient  b 
encounter  him  could  be  assembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Ent 
were  loudly  condemned  by  the  troopi 
All  the  ardent  and  daring  spirits  in  th 
parliamentary  party  were  eager  to  hav 
Hampden  at  their  head.  Had  his  lif 
been  prolonged,  there  is  e 
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could  retain  only  by  Chiselhampton 
Bridge.    A  force  ought  to  be  instantly 
despatched  in  that  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting    them.      In 
the  mean  time,  he  resolved    to  set 
out   with   all   the   cavalry   that    he 
could  muster,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding   the   march   of    the    enemy 
till  Essex  could  take  measures  for  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat.     A  considerable 
body  of  horse  and  dragoons  volun- 
teered to  follow  him.    He  was  not 
their  commander.    He  did  not  even 
belong  to  their  branch  of  the  service. 
Bat  u  he  was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
"second  to  none  bat  the  General  him- 
self in  the  observance  and  application 
of  all  men."    On  the  field  of  Chal- 
pove  he  came  up  with  Rupert.     A 
tote  skirmish  ensued.    In  the  first 
throe  Hampden  was  struck  in  the 
ihoolier  by  two  ballets,  which  broke 
the  bone,  and  lodged  in  his  body.  The 
troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart 
tod  gave  way.    Rupert,  after  pursuing 
torn  for  a  short  time,  hastened  to 
cross  the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat 
mmolested  to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping, 
sal  his  hands  leaning  on  his  horse's 
neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle, 
fa  mansion  which  had  been  inhabited 
brhii  father-in-law,  and  from  which 
n  Ids  youth  he  had  carried  home  his 
Wde  Elizabeth,  was  in  sight  There 
'oil  remains  an  affecting  tradition 
tta  he  looked  for  a  moment  towards 
fat  beloved  house,  and  made  an  effort 
to  go  thither  to  die.  But  the  enemy 
ley  in  that  direction.  He  turned  his 
wne  towards  Thame,  where  he  arrived 
•tojost  fainting  with  agony.  The  sur- 
gttos  dressed  his  wounds.  But  there 
tai  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he  suf- 
fered was  most  excruciating.  But  he 
floured  h  with  admirable  firmness 
Hid  resignation.  His  first  care  was 
for  bis  country.  He  wrote  from  his 
kd  several  letters  to  London  concern- 
ing public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last 
J*ening  message  to  the  head-quarters, 
^commending  that  the  dispersed  forces 
liMnld  be  concentrated.  When  his 
public  duties  were  performed,  he  calmly 
prepared  himself  to  die.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 


of  England,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Buckinghamshire  Green- 
coats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter 
describes  as  a  famous  and  excellent 
divine. 

A  short  time  before  Hampden's 
death  the  sacrament  was  administered 
to  him.  He  declared  that  though  he 
disliked  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that 
Church  as  to  all  essential  matters  of 
doctrine.  His  intellect  remained  un- 
clouded. When  all  was  nearly  over, 
he  lay  murmuring  faint  prayers  for 
himself,  and  for  the  cause  in  which  he 
died.  "  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in 
the  moment  of  the  last  agony, "  receive 
my  soul.     O  Lord,  save  my  country. 

O  Lord,  be  merciful  to ."    In 

that  broken  ejaculation  passed  away 
his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Hampden.  His  soldiers,  bareheaded, 
with  reversed  arms  and  muffled  drums 
and  colours,  escorted  his  body  to  the 
grave,  singing,  as  they  marched,  that 
lofty  and  melancholy  psalm  in  which 
the  fragility  of  human  life  is  contrasted 
with  the  immutability  of  Him  to  whom 
a  thousand  years  are  as  yesterduy 
when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  pro- 
duced as  great  a  consternation  in  nis 
party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if 
their  whole  army  had  been  cut  off. 
The  journals  of  the  time  amply  prove 
that  the  Parliament  and  all  its  friends 
were  filled  with  grief  and  dismay. 
Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable 
passage  from  the  next  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer. "  The  loss  of  Colonel  Hamp- 
den goeth  near  the  heart  of  every  man 
that  loves  the  good  of  his  king  and 
country,  and  makes  some  conceive 
little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now 
that  he  is  gone.  The  memory  of  this 
deceased  colonel  is  such,  that  in  no 
age  to  come  but  it  will  more  and  more 
be  had  in  honour  and  esteem  ;  a  man 
so  religious,  and  of  that  prudence, 
judgment,  temper,  valour,  and  integ- 
rity, that  be  hath  left  few  his  like 
behind.'' 

Ho  had  indeed  left  none  his  like 
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behind  him.  Them  still  remained, 
indeed,  in  his  party,  many  acute  intel- 
lects, many  eloquent  tongues,  many 
bmve  and  honest  heart*.  There  still 
remained  a  ragged  and  clownish  sol' 
dier,  half  fanatic,  half  buffoon,  who* 
■  yet  only  by  on< 
■  to  mil  thi 


qualities  which,  at  such  a  crisis, 
necessary  to  sure  the  state,  the  valour 
and  energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discern- 
ment and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the 
humanity  and  moderation  of  Man- 
chester, the  stem  integrity  of  Hale,  the 
ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.  Others 
might  possess  the  qualities  which  were 
necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in 
the  crisis  of  danger  ;  he  alone  had  both 
the  power  and  the  inclination  to  restrain 
its  excesses  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
Others  could  conquer ;  he  alone  could 
reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  as  his 
brought  up  the  cuirassiers  who  turned 
the  tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor. 
As  skilful  an  eye  as  his  watched  the 
Sco-rii  army  descending  from  * 
heights  over  Dunbar.  But  it 
when  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Land 
and  Charles  had  succeeded  the  fierce 
conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious 
of  ascendency  and  burning  for  revenge, 
it  was  when  the  vices  and  ignorance 
which  the  old  tyranny  had  generated 
threatened  the  new  freedom  with  de- 
struction, that  England  missed  the 
sobriety,  the  self-command,  the  perfect 
soundness  of  judgment,  the  perfect  rec- 
titude of  intention,  to  which  the  history 
of  revolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or 
furnishes    a   parallel   in    Washington 
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ivob, 
The  work  of  Dr.  Nares  has  01 

with  astonishment  similar  to  that 

Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  Ac 
he  landed  In  Brobdingnag,  and  aw 
corn  as  high  as  the  oaks  in  the  Ksr 
Forest,  thimbles  as  large  a*  backs!, 
and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys,  Hi 
whole  book,  and  every  component  pari 
of  it,  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  tkb 
is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  preface:  Its 
prefatory  matter  would  famish  cat  ss 
ordinary  book  ;  and  the  book  eoutabi 
as  much  reading  as  an  ordinary  librarr. 
We  cannot  sum  up  the  merits  rf  as 
stupendous  mass  of  paper  which  bat 
before  us  better  than  by  saying  that* 
consists  of  about  two  thousand  closely 
printed  quarto  pages,  that  it  oceans! 
fifteen  hundred  inches  cubic  messsH, 
and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  svoif- 
dupois.  Such  a  boot  might,  before  lis 
deluge,  have  been  considered  as  tifht 
reading  by  Hilpa  and  Shalum.  Bat 
inhappily  the  life  of  man  is  now  thrav 
core  years  and  ten ;  and  we  cannot 
ut  think  it  somewhat  unfair  in  Dr. 
■'area  to  demand  from  us  so  lsrpa 
portion  of  so  short  an  existence. 
Comparcdwith  tlie  labonrof  re  " 


There  was,  i 
i  Italy,  who  wi 
make  his  choice  between  G 
and  the  galleys.  He  chose  the  tusurt. 
But  the  war  of  Pisa  was  too  much  U 
He  changed  his  mind,  and  *tst 
oar.     Guicciardini,  though  cap 
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tainly  not  the  most  amnmng  of  writers, 
it  a  Herodotnt  or  a  Froiasart,  when 
compared  with  Dr.  Nairn     It  is  not 
merely  in  bulk,  but  in  specific  gravity 
also,  thai  these  memoirs   exceed  all 
other  human  compositions.    On  every 
nbjeet  which  the  Professor  discusses, 
be  produces  three  times  as  many  pages 
m  another  man ;  and  one  of  his  pages 
a  as  tedious  as  another  man's  three. 
His  book  is  swelled  to  its  vast  dimen- 
bohs  by  endless  repetitions,  by  episodes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  action,  by  quotations  from  books 
which  are  in  every  circulating  library, 
md  by  reflections  which,  when  they 
happen  to  be  just,  are  so  obvious  that 
they  must  necessarily  occur  to  the  mind 
of  every  reader.     He  employs  more 
words  in  expounding  and  defending  a 
tnntm  than   any  other  writer  would 
employ  in  supporting  a  paradox.    Of 
the  rues  of  historical  perspective,  he 
has  not  the  faintest  notion.    There  is 
wither  foreground  nor  background  in 
In  delineation.    The  wars  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  Germany  are  detailed  at 
ilmoit  as  much  length  as  in  Robert- 
ftxft  fife  of  that  prince.    The  troubles 
of  Scotland  are  related  as  folly  as  in 
M^Jrie's  life  of  John  Knox.    It  would 
be  most  unjust  to  deny  that  Dr.  Nares 
■  i  man  of  great  industry  and  re- 
■aich ;  but  he  is  so  utterly  incompetent 
to  arrange  the  materials  which  he  has 
collected  that  he  might  as  well  have 
left  them  in  their  original  repositories. 
Neither  the  facts  which  Dr.  Nares 
fog  discovered,  nor  the  arguments  which 
fa  urges,  will,  we  apprehend,  materially 
(Iter  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
ty  judicious  readers  of  history  con- 
cerning bis  hero.    Lord  Burleigh  can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  man.    He  was 
wit  one  of  those  whose  genius  and 
energy  change  the  fate  of  empires.   He 
▼ai  by  nature  and  habit  one  of  those 
who  follow,  not  one  of  those  who  lead. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded,  either  of  his 
words  or  of  his  actions,  indicates  in- 
tellectual or  moral  elevation.    But  his 
talents,  though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an 
eminently  literal  kind ;  and  bis  prin- 
ciples, though  not  inflexible,  were  not 
more  relaxed  than  those  of  his  asso- 
isatas  and  competitors.    He  had  a  cool 


temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great  powers 
of  application,  and  a  constant  eye  to  the 
main  chance.  In  his  youth  he  was,  it 
seems,  fond  of  practical  jokes.  Yet 
even  out  of  these  he  contrived  to  ex- 
tract some  pecuniary  profit.  When  he 
was  studying  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he 
lost  all  his  furniture  and  books  at  the 
gaming  table  to  one  of  his  friends.  He 
accordingly  bored  a  hole  in  the  wall 
which  separated  his  chambers  from 
those  of  his  associate,  and  at  midnight 
bellowed  through  this  passage  threats 
of  damnation  and  calls  to  repentance  in 
the  ears  of  the  victorious  gambler,  who 
lay  sweating  with  fear  all  night,  and 
refunded  his  winnings  on  his  knees 
next  day.  "  Many  other  the  like  merry 
jests,"  says  his  old  biographer,  M I  have 
heard  him  tell,  too  long  to  be  here 
noted.'*  To  the  last,  Burleigh  was 
somewhat  jocose;  and  some  of  his 
sportive  sayings  have  been  recorded  by 
Bacon.  They  show  much  more  shrewd- 
ness than  generosity,  and  are,  indeed, 
neatly  expressed  reasons  for  exacting 
money  rigorously,  and  for  keeping  it 
carefully.  It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  rigorous  and 
careful  for  the  public  advantage  as  well 
as  for  his  own.  To  extol  his  moral 
character  as  Dr.  Nares  has  extolled  it 
is  absurd.  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  represent  him  as  a  corrupt,  rapacious, 
and  bad-hearted  man.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  great  attention  also  to  the  interest 
of  his  own  family.  He  never  deserted 
his  friends  till  it  was  very  inconvenient 
to  stand  by  them,  was  an  excellent 
Protestant  when  it  was  not  very  ad- 
vantageous to  be  a  Papist,  recom- 
mended a  tolerant  policy  to  his  mis- 
tress as  strongly  as  he  could  recom- 
mend it  without  hazarding  her  favour, 
never  put  to  the  rack  any  person  from 
whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
useful  information  might  be  derived, 
and  was  so  moderate  in  his  desires 
that  he  left  only  three  hundred  distinct 
landed  estates,  though  he  might,  as  his 
honest  servant  assures  us,  have  led 
much  more,  M  if  he  would  have  taken 
money  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  his 
own  use,  as  many  Treasurers  have 
done" 
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Burleigh,  like  tlio  old  Marquess  of 
Winchester,  who  preceded  bini  in  the 
custody  of  the  White  Staff,  was  of  the 
willow,  and  not  of  the  oak.  He  first 
rose  into  notice  by  defending  tho  su- 
premacy of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Ho  was 
ptubsoqacntly  favoured  and  promoted 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He  not 
only  contrived  to  escape  unhurt  when 
his  patron  fell,  but  became  an  important 
member  of  the  administration  of  North- 
umberland. Dr.  Nares  assures  us  over 
and  over  again  that  there  could  have 
been  nothing  base  in  Cecil's  conduct  on 
this  occasion ;  for,  says  he,  Cecil  con- 
tinued to  stand  well  with  Cranmer. 
This,  we  confess,  hardly  satisfies  us. 
We  iin.'  much  of  the  mind  of  FalstatTs 
lailor.  We  must  have  better  assurance 
for  Sir  John  [ban  Bardolph's.  We  like 
not  the  security. 

Through  tbe  whole  course  of  that 
miserable  intrigue  which  was  carried 
on  round  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  Cecil  so  bemcaiied  himself  as  to 
avoid,  first,  the  displeasure  of  North- 
umberland, and  afterwards  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Mary.  He  was  prudently 
unwilling  to  pnt  his  hand 
it  which  clnmgctl  tin' 


s  against  tho  Foresaid  dule* 


S£ 


This  was  undoubtedly  the 
rilous  conjuncture  of  Cecil's  life.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  safe  course,  he  was 
safe.     But  here  every  course  was  fall 
of  danger.     His  situation  rendered  i 
impijssilili'  tor  him  to  be  neutral.     If" 
acted   on   either  side,  if  he  refused 
act  at  nlL  he  ran  a  fearful  risk.      He  • 
nil  [Ik-  iliflUnliie*  of  his  position, 
sent  hii money  and  plate'    "    ' 
made  over  his  estates  to  his  son,  aa 
carried   arms   about   his  person.     H 
best  arms,  however,  were  his  sagadt 
and   bis   self-command.     The  plot  i 
which  he  bad  been  an  un  willing  aecor 
I'liit:  i-iuierl,  ju>  it  was  natural  tbat 
uilious  and  absurd  a  plot  stivuM  end, 
[hn  minor' 11$  contriver       In  the 
rime,  Cecil  quietly  extricated 
and  having  bt-t'ii  successively  p« 
by  Henry,  by  Somerset,  and  by  S< 
ni!il'<-i']:.nil,  iMNti lined  to  flourish 
the  protection  of  Mary. 

He  had  no  aspirations  after  the 

of  martyrdom.     He  confessed  h 

therefore,  with  great  decorum, 

ass  in  Wimbledon  Church  at  1 

id,  for  the  better  ordering  of  his 
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jf  the  incomparable  letters  of  Pascal, 
h  is  somewhat  strange,  therefore,  that 
be  should  adopt,  to  the  full  extent,  the 
Jesuitical  doctrine  of  the  direction  of 
Btsntioua» 

We  do  not  blame  Cecil  for  not  choos- 
ing to  be  burned.   The  deep  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  that,  for  differences  of 
opinion  far  which  he  would  risk  nothing 
huDseh^  he,  in  the  day  of  his  power, 
took  away  without  scruple  the  lives  of 
others.    One  of  the  excuses  suggested 
in  these  Memoirs  for  his  conforming, 
baring  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  the  Church 
of  Borne,  is  that  he  may  have  been  of 
the  same  mind  with  those  German  Pro- 
tettsnts  who  were  called  Adiaphorista, 
ad  who  considered  the  popish  rites  as 
astttn  indifferent.    Melancthon  was 
out  of  these  moderate  persons,  and 
"spears,"  says  Dr.  Nares,  "to  have 
gone  greater  lengths  than  any  imputed 
to  Lord  Burleigh."    We  should  have 
thoaght  this  not  only  an  excuse,  but  a 
complete  vindication,  if  Cecil  had  been 
an  Adiaphorist  for  the  benefit  of  others 
is  well  as  for  his  own.    If  the  popish 
ritei  were  matters  of  so  little  moment 
tint  t  good  Protestant  might  lawfully 
practise  them  for  his  safety,  how  could 
>  be  just  or  humane  that  a  Papist 
should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, for  practising  them  from  a  sense 
ofdaty?    Unhappily  these  non-essen- 
tbb  soon  became  matters  of  life  and 
ieath.   Just  at  the  very  time  at  which 
Ceo!  attained    the   highest   point  of 
power  and  favour,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  by  which  the  penal- 
nee  of  hign  treason  were  denounced 
against  persons  who  should  do  in  sin- 
cerity what  he  had  done  from  cow- 
ardice. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Cecil 
was  employed  in  a  mission  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  zea- 
tai  Protestant.  He  was  sent  to  escort 
tke  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Pole,  from 
Brojseb  to  London,  That  great  body 
sf  moderate  persons  who  cared  more 
fat  the  quiet  of  the  realm  than  for  the 
controverted  points  which  were  in  issue 
ktween  the  Churches  seem  to  have 
placed  their  chief  hope  in  the  wisdom 
aa4  humanity  of  the  gentle  Cardinal 
Oeefl,  it  b  dear,  cultivated  the  friend- 


ship of  Pole  with  great  assiduity,  and 
received  great  advantage  from  the  Le- 
gate's protection. 

But  the  best  protection  of  Cecil, 
during  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  reign 
of  Mary,  was  that  which  he  derived 
from  his  own  prudence  and  from  bis 
own  temper,  a  prudence  which  could 
never  be  lulled  into  carelessness,  a 
temper  which  could  never  be  irritated 
into  rashness.  The  Papists  could  find 
no  occasion  against  him.  Yet  he  did 
not  lose  the  esteem  even  of  those  sterner 
Protestants  who  had  preferred  exile  to 
recantation,  He  attached  himself  to 
the  persecuted  heiress  of  the  throne, 
and  entitled  himself  to  her  gratitude 
and  confidence.  Yet  he  continued  to 
receive  marks  of  favour  from  the  Queen. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  Court.  Yet,  so  guarded 
was  his  language  that,  even  when  some 
of  those  who  acted  with  him  were  im- 
prisoned by  the  Privy  Council,  he  es- 
caped with  impunity. 

At  length  Mary  died :  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded; and  Cecil  rose  at  once  to  great- 
ness. He  was  sworn  in  Privy-coun- 
cillor and  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
new  sovereign  before  he  left  her  prison 
of  Hatfield;  and  he  continued  to  serve 
her  during  forty  years,  without  inter- 
mission, in  the  highest  employments. 
His  abilities  were  precisely  those  which 
keep  men  long  in  power.  He  belonged 
to  the  class  of  the  Walpoles,  the  Pel- 
hams,  and  the  Liverpools,  not  to  that 
of  the  St.  Johns,  the  Carterets,  the 
Chathams,  and  the  Cannings.  If  he 
had  been  a  man  of  original  genius  and 
of  an  enterprising  spirit,  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  keep 
his  power  or  even  his  head.  There 
was  not  room  in  one  government  for 
an  Elizabeth  and  a  Richelieu.  What 
the  haughty  daughter  of  Henry  needed, 
was  a  moderate,  cautious,  flexible  mi- 
nister, skilled  in  the  details  of  business, 
competent  to  advise,  but  not  aspiring 
to  command.  And  such  a  minister  she 
found  in  Burleigh.  No  arts  could  shake 
the  confidence  which  she  reposed  in 
her  old  and  trusty  servant  The  courtly 
graces  of  Leicester,  the  brilliant  talenta 
and  accomplishments  of  Essex,  touched 


the  fancy,  perhaps  the  heart,  of  the 
woman;  but  no  rival  could  deprive  the 
Treasurer  of  tha  place  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  She 
sometimes  chid  him  sharply;  bat  he 
was  the  man  whom  she  delighted  to 
honour.  For  Burleigh,  she  forgot  her 
usual  parsimony  both  of  wealth  and  of 
dignities.  For  Burleigh,  she  relaxed 
that  severe  etiquette  to  which  she  was 
unreasonably  attached.  Every  other 
person  to  whom  she  addressed  her 
speech,  or  on  whom  the  glance  of  her 
eagle  eve  fell,  instantly  sank  on  his 
knee.  For  Burleigh  alone,  a  chair  was 
set  in  her  presence;  and  there  the  old 
minister,  by  birth  only  a  plain  Lincoln- 
shire esquire,  took  his  ease,  while  the 
haughty  heirs  of  the  Fitialans  anil  the 
De  Veres  humbled  themselves  to  the 
dust  around  him.  At  length,  having 
survived  all  his  early  coadjutors  and 
rivals,  he  died  full  of  years  and  ho- 
nours. His  royal  mistress  visited  him 
on  bis  death-bed,  and  cheered  him  with 
assurances  of  her  affection  and  esteem; 
and  his  power  passed,  with  little  dimi- 
nution, to  a  son  who  inherited  his  abi- 
lities, and  whose  mind  had  been  formed 
by  his  counsels. 
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drawn  between  Protestant  and  Ci 
Europe. 

The  only  event  of  modern 
which  can  be  properly  compare! 
the  Reformation  is  the  French 
lull  on,  or,  to  speak  more  acctn 
that  great  revolution  of  political 
ing  wbich  took  place  in  almost 
part  of  the  civilised  world  drain 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  obi 
in  France  its  most  terrible  and  i 
triumph.  Each  of  these  mem< 
events  may  be  described  as  a  risii 
of  the  human  reason  against  a  < 
The  one  wss  a  straggle  of  the 
against  the  clergy  for  intellects 
berty;  the  other  was  a  struggle  ( 
people  against  princes  and  oobl 
political  liberty.  In  both  caw 
spirit  of  innovation  was  at  firs 
couraged  by  the  class  to  which  i 
likely  to  he  most  prejudicial  I 
under  the  patronage  of  Frederic,  c 
therine,  of  Joseph,  and  of  the  gra 
of  France,  that  the  philosophy  i 
afterwards  threatened  all  the  th 
and  aristocracies  of  Europe  will 
struction  first  became  formidable, 
ardour  with  which  men  betook  t 
liberal  studies. 
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properly  were  confiscated.   Every  part 
of  Europe  ■warmed  with  exiles.    In 
moody  and  turbulent  spirits  zeal  soured 
into  malignity,  or  foamed  into  madness. 
From  the  political  agitation  of   the 
eighteenth  century  sprang  the  Jacobins. 
From  the  religious  agitation  of  the 
nxteenth  century  sprang  the  Anabap- 
tists.    The  partisans  of  Robespierre 
fobbed  and  murdered  in  the  name  of 
fraternity  and  equality.    The  followers 
of  Kniperdoling  robbed  and  murdered 
in  the  name  of  Christian  liberty.    The 
feeling  of  patriotism  was,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  almost  wholly  extinguished. 
AH  the  eld  maxims  of  foreign  policy 
vera  changed      Physical  boundaries 
ten  superseded  by  moral  boundaries. 
Htuous  made  war  on  each  other  with 
new  arms,  with  arms  which  no  for- 
tifications, however  strong  by  nature 
or  by  art,  could  resist,  with  arms  be- 
ta which  rivers  parted  like  the  Jordan, 
nd  ramparts  fell  down  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho.  The  great  masters  of  fleets 
ad  armies  were  often  reduced  to  con- 
fer, like  Milton's  warlike  angel,  how 
ted  they  found  it 

"  To  exclude 
ftfritaal  substance  with  corporeal  bar." 

Enope  was  divided,  as  Greece  had 
jteea  divided  during  the  period  concern- 
ing which  Thucydides  wrote.  The  con- 
flict was  not,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  times, 
between  state  and  state,  but  between 
two  omnipresent  factions,  each  of  which 
*u  in  some  places  dominant  and  in 
*ocr  placet  oppressed,  but  which, 
tyealj  or  covertly,  carried  on  their 
ftjife  in  the  bosom  of  every  society. 
&o  man  asked  whether  another  be- 
longed to  the  same  country  with  him- 
*l£  but  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
tune  sect  Party-spirit  seemed  to  jus- 
tify and  consecrate  acts  which,  in  any 
other  times,  would  have  been  considered 
•  the  foulest  of  treasons.  The  French 
Migrant  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in 
winging  Austrian  and  Prussian  hussars 
to  Fans.  The  Irish  or  Italian  demo- 
sit  saw  no  impropriety  in  serving  the 
fteach  Directory  against  his  own  na- 
tive government.  So,  in  the  sixteenth 
ceotary,the  fury  of  theological  factions 


jealousies.  The  Spaniards  were  invited 
into  France  by  the  League  ;  the  Eng- 
lish were  invited  into  France  by  the 
Huguenots. 

Wo  by  no  means  intend  to  under- 
rate or  to  palliate  the  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses which,  during  the  last  genera- 
tion, were  produced  by  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  But,  when  we  hear  men 
zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion,  con- 
stantly represent  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  radically  and  essentially  evil  on 
account  of  those  crimes  and  excesses, 
we  cannot  but  remember  that  the  de- 
liverance of  our  ancestors  from  the 
house  of  their  spiritual  bondage  was 
effected  "  by  plagues  and  by  signs,  by 
wonders  and  by  war."  We  cannot  but 
remember  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  Revolution,  so  also  in  the  case 
of  the  Reformation,  those  who  rose  up 
against  tyranny  were  themselves  deeply 
tainted  with  the  vices  which  tyranny 
engenders.  We  cannot  but  remember 
that  libels  scarcely  less  scandalous  than 
those  of  Hebert,  mummeries  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  Clootz,  and 
crimes  scarcely  less  atrocious  than  those 
of  Marat,  disgrace  the  early  history  of 
Protestantism.  The  Reformation  is  an 
event  long  past.  That  volcano  has 
spent  its  rage.  The  wide  waste  pro- 
duced by  its  outbreak  is  forgotten. 
The  landmarks  which  were  swept  away 
have  been  replaced.  The  ruined  edi- 
fices have  been  repaired.  The  lava  has 
covered  with  a  rich  incrustation  the 
fields  which  it  once  devastated,  and, 
after  having  turned  a  beautiful  and 
fruitful  garden  into  a  desert,  has  again 
turned  the  desert  into  a  still  moro 
beautiful  and  fruitful  garden.  The  se- 
cond great  eruption  is  not  yet  over. 
The  marks  of  its  ravages  are  still  all 
around  us.  The  ashes  are  still  hot  be- 
neath our  feet.  In  some  directions  the 
deluge  of  fire  still  continues  to  spread. 
Yet  experience  surely  entitles  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  explosion,  like  that  which 
preceded  it,  will  fertilise  the  soil  which  it 
has  devastated.  Already,  in  those  parts 
which  have  suffered  most  severely,  rich 
cultivation  and  secure  dwellings  have 
begun  to  appear  amidst  the  waste.  The 
more  we  read  of  the  history  of  ^aax 


(upended  all  national  tmmomties  and  j ages,  the  more  we  observe  the  6\guft  dt 
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The  history  of  the  Reformation 
England  is  full  of  strange  problei 
The  roost  prominent  and  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  it  presents  to  oi 
ia  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of 
the  religious  parties.  During  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  which  followed  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  religion 
of  the  state  was  thrice  changed.  Pro- 
testantism was  established  by  Edward ; 
the  Catholic  Church  was  restored  by 
Mary;  Protestantism  was  again  estab- 
lished by  Elizabeth.  The  faith  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  depend  on  the  per- 
sonal inclinations  of  the  sovereign.  Nor 
was  this  all  An  established  church 
was  then,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  a 
persecuting  church.  Edward  perse- 
cuted Catholics.  Mary  persecuted  Pro- 
testants. Elizabeth  persecuted  Catholics 
again.  The  father  of  those  three  sove- 
reigns had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  per- 
secuting both  seets  at  once,  and  had 
sent  to  death,  on  the  same  hurdle,  tho 


dark   i      . 
which  only  a  small  number  of  di 
men  engaged,  such  h 
efforts  made  by  these  t 
sen  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights, 
attacked  by  the  most  odious  tyranny. 

The  explanation  of  these  circum- 
stances whieh  has  generally  been  gittn 
is  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  power  of  the  crown,  it  a 
said,  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was 
in  fact  despotic  This  solution,  in 
own,  seems  to  us  to  be  no  solution  a! 
nil.  It  baa  long  been  the  fashion,! 
fashion  introduced  by  Mr.  Hume,  to 
describe  the  English  monarchy  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy. And  such  undoubtedly  it 
appears  to  a  superficial  observer. 
Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  often  spoke  to  hat 
parliaments  in  language  as  haughty 
and  imperious  as  that  which  the  Grew 
Turk  would  use  to  his  divan, 
punished  with  great  severity  mem 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who,  in  bo 
opinion,  carried  the  freedom  of  debus 
loo  for,  Bhe  assumed  the  power  of 
legislating  by  means  of  proclamation! 
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know  that,  daring  the  fierce  contests  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  both  the  hostile 
parties  spoke  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
as  of  a  golden  age.  That  great  Queen 
has  now  been  lying  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel.  Yet  her  memory  is  still  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  a  free  people. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Tudors  was,  with  a 
few  occasional  deviations,  a  popular 
government,  under  the  forms  of  des- 
potism-    At  first  sight,  it  may  seem 
that  the  prerogatives  of  Elizabeth  were 
not  less  ample  than  those  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  her  parliaments  were 
is  obsequious  as  his  parliaments,  that 
ter  warrant  had  as  much  authority  as 
fakttre-de-cachcL    The  extravagance 
with  which  her  courtiers  eulogized  her 
personal  and  mental  charms  went  be- 
tted the  adulation   of  Boileau  and 
XoHoe.     Lewis  would  have  blushed 
to  receive  from  those  who  composed 
the  gorgeous  circles  of  Marti  and  Ver- 
ttflki  such  outward  marks  of  servitude 
tj  the  haughty  Britoness  exacted  of 
tfliho  approached  her.    But  the  au- 
thority of  Lewis  rested  on  the  support 
of  hit  army.    The  authority  of  Eliza- 
beth rested  solely  on  the  support  of  her 
people.  Those  who  say  that  her  power 
^u  absolute  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
rider  in  what  her  power   consisted. 
Her  power  consisted  in  the  willing 
obedience  of  her  subjects,  in  their  at- 
tachment to  her  person  and  to  her 
office,  in  their  respect  for  the  old  lino 
from  which  she  sprang,  in  their  sense 
pf  tine  general  security  which  they  en- 
joyed under  her  government.    These 
▼ere  the  means,  and  the  only  means, 
*hkh  gho  had  at  her  command  for 
rsriying  her  decrees  into  execution, 
tor  resisting  foreign  enemies,  and  for 
ending  domestic  treason.    There  was 
Hot  t  ward  in  the  city,  there  was  not  a 
fcmdred  in  any  6hire  in  England,  which 
could  not  have  overpowered  the  hand- 
fill  of  armed  men  who  composed  her 
Wehohi      If  a    hostile    sovereign 
ttaatened  invasion,  if  an  ambitious 
noble  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  she 
could  have  recourse  only  to  the  train- 
DQdi  of  her  capital  and  the  array  of 


of  England,  commanded  by  the  mer- 
chants and  esquires  of  England. 

Thus,  when  intelligence  arrived  of 
the  vast  preparations  which  Philip 
was  making  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
realm,  the  first  person  to  whom  the 
government  thought  of  applying  for 
assistance  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. They  sent  to  ask  him  what  force 
the  city  would  engage  to  furnish  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
Spaniards.  The  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  in  return,  desired  to  know 
what  force  the  Queen's  Highness 
wished  them  to  furnish.  The  answer 
was,  fifteen  ships  and  five  thousand 
men.  The  Londoners  deliberated  on 
the  matter,  and,  two  days  after, "  humbly 
intreated  the  council,  in  sign  of  their 
perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  prince  and 
country,  to  accept  ten  thousand  men, 
and  thirty  ships  amply  furnished." 

People  who  could  give  such  signs  as 
these  of  their  loyalty  were  by  no  means 
to  be  misgoverned  with  impunity.  The 
English  in  the  sixteenth  century  were, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  free  people.  They 
hod  not,  indeed,  the  outward  show  oi 
freedom;  but  they  had  the  reality. 
They  had  not  as  good  a  constitution 
as  we  have;  but  they  had  that  without 
which  the  best  constitution  is  as  useless 
as  the  king's  proclamation  against  vice 
and  immorality,  that  which,  without 
any  constitution,  keeps  rulers  in  awe, 
force,  and  the  spirit  to  use  it.  Parlia- 
ments, it  is  true,  were  rarely  held,  and 
were  not  very  respectfully  treated. 
The  great  charter  was  often  violated. 
But  the  pcoplo  had  a  security  against 
gross  and  systematic  nongovernment, 
far  stronger  than  all  the  parchment 
that  was  ever  marked  with  the  sign 
manual,  and  than  all  the  wax  that  was 
ever  pressed  by  the  great  seal. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  politics 
to  confound  means  with  ends.  Con- 
stitutions, charters,  petitions  of  right, 
declarations  of  right,  representative 
assemblies,  electoral  colleges,  are  not 
good  government;  nor  do  they,  even 
when  most  elaborately  constructed,  ne- 
cessarily produce  good  government 
Laws  exist  in  vain  for  those  who  have 
not  the  courage  and  the  mean*  to  &&- 


>w  or  ner  capita*  ana  we  array  oil  not  we  courage  ana  ine  mean*  \o  u»- 
taeouBJia*  to  the  citizens  and yeomen  j  fend  them.     Electors   meet  in   vaxn. 
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where  wntii  makes  tlicm  ihe  slaves  erf 
the  landlord,  or  where  superstition 
miikus  them  the  slaves  of  ilio  priest 
Representative  assemblies  sit  in  vain 
unless  they  have  at  their  command,  iu 
the  last  resort,  the  pby?ie-.il  power  which 
is  necessary  to  make  tlieir  ileliberatio™ 
free,  and  their  votes  effectual. 

The  Irish  are  better  represented  in 
purl mment  than  the  Scotch,  who  indeed 
arc  not  represented  at  alL*  liut  arc 
the  Irish  better  governed  than  the 
Scotch  f  Surely  not.  This  circuiu- 
claoee  has  of  late  Iweii  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  reform.  It  proves  nothing 
against  reform.  It  proves  only  this, 
that  laws  have  no  magical,  no  super- 
like Aladdin's  lamp  or  Prince  Ahmed'* 
apple ;  that  priestcraft,  that  ignorance, 
that  the  rage  of  contending  factions, 
may  make  good  institutions  useless; 
that  intelligence,  sobriety,  industry, 
moral  freedom,  firm  union,  may  supply 
in  a  great  measure  the  defects  of  the 
worst  representative  system.  A  people 
whose  education  and  habits  uro  such, 
that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
the;  rise  above  the  mass  of  those  with 


uircci  or  mincta,  they  will  msbwSIj 

possess.  Some,  or^an,  constitutional  of 
unconstitutional,  they  will  assuredly 
find.  They  will  bo  better  governed 
under  a  good  constitution  than  under 
a  bad  constitution.  But  they  will  •* 
hotter  governed  under  the  worst  con- 
stitution than  soma  other  nations  under 
the  best-     In  any  general  classifies 

Scotland  must  bo  reckoned  w  one  ol 
the  worst,  perhaps  as  the  worst,  is 
Christian  Europe,  Yet  the  Scotch  lit 
not  ill  governed.  And  the  reason  is 
simply  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  il 
governed. 

Jo,  some  of  the  Oriental  monarch!* 
in  Afghanistan  for  example,  thonrk 
there  exists  nothing  which  an  Eitropttt 
publicist  would  call  a  Constitution,  tat 
sovereign  generally  governs  in  am- 
formtty  with  certain  rules  establislite' 
for  the  public  benefit;  and  thes 
of  those  rules  is,  that  every  Afghan  if* 
proves  them,  and  that  every  Afghinii 
a  soldier. 

The  monarchy  of  England 
sixteenth  century  was  a  monarchy  I* 
this  kind.  It  is  called  an  olisiluw 
umarchv.  because   little  r 
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Jar  to  find  among  his  sub- 
isiberds  and  other  bows  to 
e  rebels,  nothing  remained 
a  repetition  of  the  "horrible 
srkeley  and  Pomfret  He 
liar  army  which  could,  by 
arms  and  its  superior  skill, 
vanquish  the  sturdy  Com- 
i  realm,  abounding  in  the 
(hood  of  Englishmen,  and 
he  simple  discipline  of  the 

MD  said  that  the  Tudors 
dote  as  the  Caesars.  Never 

so  unfortunate.  The  go- 
'  the  Tudors  was  the  direct 
tie  government  of  Augustus 
essors.  The  Ctasars  ruled 
,  by  means  of  a  great  stand- 
ader  the  decent  forms  of  a 
constitution.  They  called 
stizens.  They  mixed  un- 
ly  with  other  citizens.  In 
were  only  the  elective  ma- 
i  free  commonwealth.  In- 
irrogating  to  themselves 
rer,  they  acknowledged  al- 

the  senate.  They  were 
eutenants  of  that  venerable 
jy  mixed  in  debate.  They 
ed  as  advocates  before  the 
r.  Yet  they  could  safely  in- 
vildest  freaks  of  cruelty  and 
ile  their  legions  remained 
ur  Tudors,  on  the  other 
r  the  titles  and  forms  of 
supremacy,  were  essentially 
gistrates.  They  had  no 
otecting  themselves  against 
itred ;  and  they  were  there- 
led  to  court  the  public  fa- 
snjoy  all  the  state  and  all 
1  indulgences  of  absolute 
be  adored  with  Oriental 
,  to  dispose  at  will  of  the 
oven  of  the  life  of  ministers 
rs,  this  nation  granted  to 
But  the  condition  on 

were  suffered  to  be  the 
Whitehall  was  that  they 
le  mild  and  paternal  sove- 
iglancL  They  were  under 
restraints  with  regard  to 
i  under  which  a  military 
llaoed  with  regard  to  his 
ff  would  have  found  It  asl 


dangerous  to  grind  their  subjects  with 
cruel  taxation  as  Nero  would  have 
found  it  to  leave  his  praetorians 
unpaid.  Those  who  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  royal  person,  and  engaged 
in  the  hazardous  game  of  ambition, 
were  exposed  to  the  most  fearful  dan- 
ger*. Buckingham,  Cromwell,  Surrey, 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Somerset,  Nor- 
thumberland, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Essex, 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  in 
general  the  country  gentlemen  hunted 
and  the  merchant  traded  in  peace. 
Even  Henry,  as  cruel  as  Domitian,  but 
far  more  politic,  contrived,  while  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  the  Lamiss,  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  cobblers. 

The  Tudors  committed  very  tyran- 
nical acts.  But  in  their  ordinary 
dealings  with  the  people  they  were 
not,  and  could  not  safely  be,  tyrants.  , 
Some  excesses  were  easily  pardoned. 
For  the  nation  was  proud  of  the 
high  and  fiery  blood  of  its  magni- 
ficent princes,  and  saw  in  many  pro- 
ceedings which  a  lawyer  would  even 
then  have  condemned,  the  outbreak 
of  the  same  noble  spirit  which  so 
manfully  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma 
and  at  Spain.  But  to  this  endurance 
there  was  a  limit  If  the  government 
ventured  to  adopt  measures  which  the 
people  really  felt  to  be  oppressive,  it 
was  soon  compelled  to  change  its 
course.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  forced  loan  of 
unusual  amount  by  proceedings  of 
unusual  rigour,  the  opposition  which 
he  encountered  was  such  as  appalled 
even  his  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit 
The  people,  we  are  told,  said  that,  if 
they  were  treated  thus,  "then  were  it 
worse  than  the  taxes  of  France ;  and 
England  should  be  bond,  and  not 
free."  The  county  of  Suffolk  rose  in 
arms.  The  king  prudently  yielded  to 
an  opposition  which,  if  he  had  persis- 
ted, would,  in  all  probability,  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  general  rebellion. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  monopolies.  The 
Queen,  proud  and  courageous  as  she 
was,  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the 
nation,  and,  with  admirable  tAgM&v, 
conceded  all  that  bet  sutyecu  YwA 
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demanded,  while  it  was  yet  in  her  power 
to  concede  with  dignity  and  grace. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  people 
who  hod  in  their  own  hands  the  means 
of  checking  their  princes  would  suffer 
any  prince  to  impose  upon  them  a  re- 
ligion generally  detested.  It  is  abrard 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  nation  had  been 
decidedly  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  Mary  could  have  re-established 
the  Papal  supremacy.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  suppose  that,  if  the  nation 
had  been  zealous  for  the  ancient  reli- 
gion. Elizabeth  could  have  restored  the 
Protestant  Church.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  people  were  not  disposed  lo  engagu 
in  a  struggle  either  for  the  new  or  for 
the  old  doctrines.  Abundance  of 
spirit  was  shown  when  it  seemed 
likely  that  Mary  would  resume  her 
lather's  grants  of  church  property, 
or  that  she  would  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  England  to  the  husband  whom 
she  regarded  with  unmerited  tender- 
ness. That  queen  found  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  the  restoration 
of  the  abbey  lands.  She  found  that 
her  subjects  would  never  suffer  her 
to  mako  her  hereditary  kingdom  a 
fief  of  Castile.     On   these  points  she 


the  force  of  the  two  sects.  Mr.  Butler 
that,  even  at  the  accession  of 
Junes  the  First,  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  England  were  Catholics, 
This  is  pare  assertion  ;  and  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  evidence,  but,  we  think, 
completely  disproved  by  the  strongest 
evidence.  Dr.  Lin^-ard  ia  of  opinwa 
that  the  Catholics  were  one  half  of 
the  nation  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Rushton  says  that,  when 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  Ca- 
tholics were  two  thirds  of  the  nation, 
and  the  Protestants  only  one  third. 
The  most  judicious  and  impartial  ef 
English  hiaorians,  Mr.  Hallam,  is,  en 
the  contrary,  of  opinion,  that  two  thirds 
were  Protestants,  and  only  one  third 
Catholics.  To  us,  we  must  confess,  it 
seems  incredible  that,  if  the  ProtcstaoU 
were  really  two  to  one,  they  should 
have  borne  the  government  of  Maty, 
or  that,  if  the  Catholic*  were  really  two 
to  one,  they  should  have  home  the 
government  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  M 
a  loss  to  conceive  how  a  sovereign  who 
has  no  standing  army,  and  whose  powet 
rest*  solely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects, call  con  tin  a  e  for  years  to  persecute 
religion  to  which  the  majority  o"  * """ 
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We  believe  this  account  to  have  been 
very  near  the  troth.  We  believe  that 
the  people,  whose  minds  were  made 
up  on  either  aide,  who  were  inclined  to 
make  any  sacrifice  or  run  any  risk  for 
either  religion,  were  very  few.  Each 
aide  had  a  few  enterprising  champions, 
and  a  few  stoat-hearted  martyrs ;  but 
the  nation,  undetermined  in  its  opi- 
nions and  feelings,  resigned  itself  im- 
plicitly to  the  guidance  of  the  govern- 
asnt,  and  lent  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
time  being  an  equally  ready  aid  against 
other  of  the  extreme  parties. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  English  of  that  generation  were 
irreligious.  They  held  firmly  those 
doctrines  which  are  common  to  the 
Orthotic  and  to  the  Protestant  theology. 
Bit  they  had  no  fixed  opinion  as  to 
lb  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
dmches.  They  were  in  a  situation  re- 
isnblmg  that  of  those  Borderers  whom 
8r  Waiter  Scott  has  described  with 
to  auch  spirit, 

"Who  tough*  the  beeves  that  made  their 

broth 
In  England  tad  in  Scotland  both." 

Am  who 

•jbe  times  outlawed  had  been 
If  England's  king  and  Scotland's  queen." 

Hay  were  sometimes  Protestants, 
metroes  Catholics;  sometimes  half 
fatestants  half  Catholics. 

The  English  had  not,  for  ages,  been 
Mgoted  Papists.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tny,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
tf  the  reformers,  John  Wicklifie,  had 
•ired  the  public  mind  to  its  inmost 
depths.    During  the  same  century,  a 
letadalous   schism   in   the    Catholic 
Church  had  diminished,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  the  reverence  in  which  the 
fittum  pontiffs  were  held.    It  is  clear 
that,  a  hundred  years  before  the  time 
of  Luther,  a  great  party  in  this  king- 
dom was  eager  for  a  change  at  least  as 
Qttensive  as  that  which  was  subse- 
fjsnthr  effected  by  Henry  the  Eighth. 
file  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  proposed  a  con- 
feation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  more 
steeping  and  violent  even  than  that 
Which  took  piece  under  the  adminis- 
taation  of  Thomas  Cromwell;    and, 
though  defeated  in  this  attempt,  they , 


succeeded   in   depriving  the  clerical 
order  of  some  of  its  most  oppressive 
privileges.    The  splendid  conquests  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  turned  the  attention 
of  the  nation  from  domestic  reform. 
The  Council  of  Constance  removed 
some  of  the  grossest  of  those  scandals 
which  had  deprived  the  Church  of  the 
public  respect.    The  authority  of  that 
venerable  synod  propped  up  the  sink- 
ing authority  of  the  Popedom.      A 
considerable  reaction  took  place.     It 
cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  there 
was  still  some  concealed  Lollardism  in 
England;  or  that  many  who  did  not 
absolutely  dissent  from  any  doctrine 
held  by  the  Church  of  Borne  were 
jealous  of  the  wealth  and  power  en- 
joyed by  her  ministers.    At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  struggle  took  place  between 
the  clergy  and  the  courts  of  law,  in 
which  the  courts  of  law  remained  vic- 
torious.   One  of  the  bishops,  on  that 
occasion,  declared  that  the  common 
people  entertained  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  his  order,  and  that  a 
clergyman  had  no  chance  of  fair  play 
before  a  lay  tribunal.    The  London 
juries,  he  said,  entertained  such  a  spite 
to  the  Church  that,  if  Abel  were  a 
priest,  they  would  find  him  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Cain.    This  was  said  a 
few  months  before  the  time  when  Mar- 
tin Luther  began  to  preach  at  Witten- 
burg  against  indulgences. 

As  the  Reformation  did  not  find  the 
English  bigoted  Papists,  so  neither  was 
it  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  zealous  Protestants.  It  was 
not  under  the  direction  of  men  like 
that  fiery  Saxon  who  swore  that  he 
would  go  to  Worms,  though  he  had  to 
face  as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles 
on  the  houses,  or  like  that  brave  Switzer 
who  was  struck  down  while  praying  in 
front  of  the  ranks  of  Zurich.  No 
preacher  of  religion  had  the  same 
power  here  which  Calvin  had  at  Ge- 
neva and  Knox  in  Scotland.  The  go- 
vernment put  itself  early  at  the  head 
of  the  movement,  and  thus  acquired 
power  to  regulate,  and  occasionally  to 
arrest,  the  movement 

To  many  persons  it  appears  extra- 
ordinary that  Henry  the  Eighth  %\lcto\& 
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have  been  able  to  maintain  himself  so 
long  in  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant  par- 
das.  Most  extraordinary  it  would 
indeed  be,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  nation  consisted  of  none  but  de- 
cided Catholics  and  decided  Protest- 
ants. The  fact  is  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  was  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant,  but  was,  like  its  sovereign, 
midway  between  the  two  sects.  Henry, 
in  that  very  part  of  his  conduct  which 
has  been  represented  as  most  capricious 
and  inconsistent,  was  probably  follow- 
ing a  policy  far  more  pleasing  to  the 
majority  of  his  subjects  than  a  policy 
like  that  of  Edward,  or  a  policy  like 
that  of  Mary,  would  have  been.  Down 
even  to  the  very  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  people  were  in  a  state 
somewhat  resembling  that  in  which,  as 
Machiavelli  says,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire  were,  during  the  tran- 
sition from  heathenism  to  Christianity; 
"  sen  do  la  maggior  parte  di  loro  in- 
certi  a  quale  Dio  dovessero  ricorrere." 
They  were  generally,  we  think,  favour- 
able to  the  royal  supremacy.  They 
disliked  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Home,  Their  spirit  rose  against  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  priest  with 
their  national  concerns.  The  bull  which 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition 
against  Elizabeth,  the  plots  which  were 
formed  against  her  life,  the  usurpation 
of  her  titles  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
the  hostility  of  Philip,  excited  their 
strongest  indignation.  The  cruelties 
of  Bonner  were  remembered  with  dis- 
gust Some  parts  of  the  new  system, 
the  use  of  the  English  language,  for 
example,  in  public  worship,  and  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  were  un- 
doubtedly popular.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  early  lessons  of  the  nurse  and  the 
priest  were  not  forgotten.  The  ancient 
ceremonies  were  long  remembered  with 
affectionate  reverence.  A  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  theology  lingered  to  the 
last  in  the  minds  which  had  been  im- 
bued with  it  in  childhood. 

The  best  proof  that  the  religion  of 
the  people  was  of  this  mixed  kind  is 
furnished  by  the  Drama  of  that  age. 
No  man  would  bring  unpopular  opi- 
aiooj  prominently  forward  in  a  play 
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Intended  for  representatkm. 
may  safely  conclude,  thai  fee 
opinions  which  pervade  the  w 
matic  Literature  of  a  gener 
feelings  and  opinions  of  1 
men  of  that  generation  gene 
took. 

The  greatest  and  most  poj 
matists  of  the  Elizabethan  ag 
ligious  subjects  in  a  very  n 
manner.  They  speak  respc 
the  fundamental  doctrines  o 
anity.  But  they  speak  neithe 
tholics  nor  like  Protestants, 
persons  who  are  wavering  be 
two  systems,  or  who  have  mi 
tern  for  themselves  out  of  pan 
from  both.  They  seem  to  1 
of  the  Romish  rites  and  do 
high  respect  They  treat  tl 
celibacy,  for  example,  so  tern] 
in  later  times,  so  common  a  s 
ribaldry,  with  mysterious  i 
Almost  every  member  of  a 
order  whom  they  introduce 
and  venerable  man.  We  res 
their  plays  nothing  resexnl 
coarse  ridicule  with  which  tb 
religion  and  its  ministers  wer 
two  generations  later,  by  c 
who  wished  to  please  the  1 
We  remember  no  Friar  Do 
Father  Foigard,  among  the  < 
drawn  by  those  great  poets.  ' 
at  the  close  of  the  Knight 
might  have  been  written  by 
Catholic  Massinger  showi 
fondness  for  ecclesiastics  of  tl 
Church,  and  has  even  gone 
to  bring  a  virtuous  and  i 
Jesuit  on  the  stage.  Ford,  u 
play  which  it  is  painful  to 
scarcely  decent  to  name, 
highly  creditable  part  to  1 
The  partiality  of  Shakspeare 
is  well  known.  In  Hamlet, 
complains  that  he  died  withoi 
unction,  and,  in  defiance  of 
which  condemns  the  doctrir 
gatory,  declares  that  he  is 

"Confined  to  fast  in 
Till  the  foul  crimen,  done  in 

nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

These  lines,  we  suspect  W( 
raised   a   tremendous    ston 
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any  time  during  the  reign  of 
ie  Second.  They  were  clearly 
n  by  a  zealous  Protestant,  or 
i Protestants.  Yet  the  author 
John  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
ty  no  friend  to  papal  su- 
it we  think,  only  one  Bolution 
momena  which  we  find  in  the 
d  in  the  drama  of  that  age. 
tm  of  the  English  was  a  mixed 
like  that  of  the  Samaritan 
ascribed  in  the  second  book 
who  u  feared  the  Lord,  and 
ir  graven  images ; "  like  that 
liang  Christians  who  blended 
vom.es  and  doctrines  of  the 

>  with  those  of  the  church ; 
if  the  Mexican  Indians,  who, 
unr  generations  after  the  sub- 
of  their  race,  continued  to 
.  the  rites  learned  from  their 
■  the  worship  of  the  grotesque 
h  had  been  adored  by  Mon- 
d  Guatemozin. 

feelings  were  not  confined  to 
ace.  Elizabeth  herself  was 
sans  exempt  from  them.  A 
ith  wax-lights  burning  round 
in  her  private  chapeL  She 
ike  with  disgust  and  anger  of 
age  of  priests.  "I  was  in 
■ya  Archbishop  Parker,  "to 
words  to  come  from  her  mild 
id  Christian  learned  con- 
I  she  spake  concerning  God's 
lance  and  institution  of  ma- 
Borleigh  prevailed  on  her 
*  at  the  marriages  of  church- 
it  she  would  only  connive ; 
children  sprnng  from  such 
were  illegitimate  till  the  ao- 
James  the  First. 
hich  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
l  on  the  character  of  Burleigh 
t  great  stain  on  the  character 
eth.  Being  herself  an  Adia- 
vring  no  scruple  about  con- 
o  the  Romish  Church  when 
y  was  necessary  to  her  own 
aining  to  the  last  moment  of 
fondness  for  much  of  the  doc- 
much  of  the  ceremonial  of 
pen,  she   yet   subjected  that 

>  a  persecution  even  more 
in  the  persecution  with  which 


her  sister  had  harassed  the  Protestant* 
We  say  more  odious.  For  Mary  had 
at  least  the  plea  of  fanaticism.  She  did 
nothing  for  her  religion  which  she  was 
not  prepared  to  suffer  for  it.  She  had 
held  it  firmly  under  persecution.  She 
fully  believed  it  to  be  essential  to  sal* 
vation.  If  she  burned  the  bodies  of 
her  subjects,  it  was  in  order  to  rescue 
their  souls.  Elizabeth  had  no  such 
pretext  In  opinion,  she  was  little 
more  than  half  a  Protestant  She  had 
professed,  when  it  suited  her,  to  be 
wnody  a  Catholic  There  is  an  excuse, 
a  wretched  excuse,  for  the  massacres  of 
Piedmont  and  the  Autos  da  ft  of  Spain. 
But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  a 
ruler  who  is  at  once  indifferent  and 
intolerant? 

If  the  great  Queen,  whose  memory  is 
stil'  held  in  just  veneration  by  English- 
men, had  possessed  sufficient  virtue  and 
sufficient  enlargement  of  mind  to  adopt 
those  principles  which  More,  wiser  in 
speculation  than  in  action,  hod  avowed 
in  the  preceding  generation,  and  by 
which  the  excellent  L'Hospital  regu- 
lated his  conduct  in  her  own  time,  how 
different  would  be  the  colour  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  !  She  had  the  happiest 
opportunity  ever  vouchsafed  to  any 
sovereign  of  establishing  perfect  free- 
dom of  conscience  throughout  her  do- 
minions, without  danger  to  her  govern- 
ment, without  scandal  to  any  large 
party  among  her  subjects.  The  nation, 
as  it  was  clearly  ready  to  profess  either 
religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  been  ready  to  tolerate  both. 
Unhappily  for  her  own  glory  and  for 
the  public  peace,  she  adopted  a  policy 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  empire  is 
still  suffering.  The  yoke  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  was  pressed  down  on 
the  people  till  they  would  bear  it  no 
longer.  Then  a  reaction  came.  An- 
other reaction  followed.  To  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  establishment  succeeded 
the  tumultuous  conflict  of  sects,  in- 
furiated by  manifold  wrongs,  and 
drunk  with  unwonted  freedom.  To 
the  conflict  of  sects  succeeded  again  the 
cruel  domination  of  one  persecuting 
church.  At  length  oppression  put  off 
its  most  horrible  form,  and  took  a 
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milder  aspect.  The  penal  laws  which 
hod  been  framed  foe  the  protection  of 
the  established  church  were  abolished. 


Bat  exclusions  and  disabilities  still 
remained.  These  exclusions  and  dis- 
abilities, after  having  generated  the 
most  fearful  discontents,  after  having 
rendered  all  government  in  one  port  of 
the  kingdom  impossible,  after  having 
brought  the  state  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin,  have,  in  oar  times,  been  removed, 
bat,  though  removed,  have  left  behind 
them  a  rankling  which  mar  last  tor 
many  rears.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
with  what  ease  Elizabeth  might  have 
united  all  conflicting  sects  under  the 
shelter  of  the  same  impartial  laws  and 
the  same  paternal  throne,  and  thus 
have  placed  the  nation  in  the  same 
situation,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  con- 
science are  concerned,  in  which  we  at 
last  stand,  after  all  the  heart-burnings, 
the  persecutions,  the  conspiracies,  the 
seditions,  the  revolutions,  the  judicial 
murders,  the  civil  wars,  of  ten  genera- 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  her  cha- 
racter. Tet  she  surely  was  a  great 
woman.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  who 
-   "    a  power  which  was  soem- 


tfaose  who  followed  hex  were  likely  to 
learn  the  an  of  managing  antrectabia 
subjects.  It,  instead  of  searching  the 
records  of  her  reign  for  precedenat 
which  might  seem  to  vindicate  the 
mutilation  of  Prynne  and  the  impri 
ment  of  Eliot,  the  Stuarts  had 
tempted  to  discover  the 
rules  which  guided  her  conduct  in  aD 
her  dealings  with  her  people,  they 
would  have  perceived  that  their  policy 
was  then  most  nnlike  to  hers,  when  to 
a  superficial  observer  it  would  have 
seemed  most  to  resemble  hers.  Finn, 
haughty,  sometimes  unjust  and  cruel, 
in  her  proceedings  towards  individuals 
or  towards  small  parties,  she  avoided 
with  care,  or  retracted  with  speed, 
every  measure  which  seemed  likely  to 
alienate  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
She  gained  mote  honour  and  mom 
love  by  the  manner  in  which  she  re- 
paired her  errors  than  she  would  have 
gained  by  never  committing  errors.  If 
such  a  man  as  Charles  the  First  had 
been  in  her  place  when  the  whole  na- 
tion was  crying  out  against  the  mo- 
nopolies, he  would  have  refused  all 
redress.  He  would  have  dissolved  the 
imprisoned  the 
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mons  could  address  her,  took  out  of 
their  mouths  the  words  which  they 
were  about  to  utter  in  the  name  of  the 
nation.    Her  promises  went  beyond 
their  desires.    Her  performance  fol- 
lowed close  upon  her  promise.    She 
did  not  treat  the  nation  as  an  adverse 
party,  as  a  party  which  had  an  interest 
opposed  to  hers,  as  a  party  to  which 
she  was  to  grant  as  few  advantages  as 
possible,  and  from  which  she  was  to 
extort  as  much    money  as  possible. 
Her  benefits  were  given,  not  sold;  and, 
when  once  given,  they  were  never  with- 
drawn.    She  gave  them  too  with  a 
ftiaknesa,    an    effusion   of  heart,    a 
princely  dignity,  a  motherly  tenderness, 
which  enhanced  their  value.  They  were 
received  by  the  sturdy  country  gentle- 
Men  who  had  come  up  to  Westminster 
Ml  of  resentment,  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  shouts  of  M  God  save  the  Queen." 
Canies  the  Pint  gave  up  half  the  pre- 
rogative* of  his  crown  to  the  Commons; 
sad  the  Commons  sent  him  in  return 
the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something 
concerning  that  illustrious  group  of 
wfekh  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure, 
that  group  which  the  last  of  the  bards 
aw  in  vision  from  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
warding  the  Virgin  Queen, 

"shnvebvonbold, 
m  gorgeous  denies,  and  statesmen  old 
hbevM  majesty? 

We  had  intended  to  say  something 
westerning    the    dexterous  Walsing- 
ham,  die  impetuous  Oxford,  the  grace- 
Ad  Seckville,    the    all-accomplished 
Sydney ;  concerning  Essex,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  court  and  of  the  camp,  the 
oodel  of  chivalry,  the  munificent  patron 
of  genius,  whom  great  virtues,  great 
ttBrege,  great  talents,  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  the  love  of  his  countrymen, 
all  that  seemed  to  ensure  a  happy  and 
glorious  lite,  led  to  an  early  and  an 
ignominious  death;   concerning   Ra- 
ttjgh,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  scholar, 
lis  courtier,  the  orator,  the  poet,  the 
historian,  the  philosopher,  whom  we 
ajctne  to  ourselves,  sometimes  review- 
ing the  Queen's  guard,  sometimes  giv- 
ing chase  to  a  Spanish  galleon,  then  I 
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again  murmuring  one  of  his  sweet  love- 
songs  too  near  the  ears  of  her  Highness's 
maids  of  honour,  and  soon  after  poring 
over  the  Talmud,  or  collating  Polybius 
with  Livy.  We  had  intended  also  to 
say  something  concerning  the  literature 
of  that  splendid  period,  and  especially 
concerning  those  two  incomparable 
men,  the  Prince  of  Poets,  and  the  Prince 
of  Philosophers,  who  have  made  the 
Elizabethan  age  a  more  glorious  and 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  than  the  ago  of  Pericles, 
of  Augustus,  or  of  Leo.  But  subjects 
so  vast  require  a  space  far  larger  than 
we  can  at  present  afford.  We  therefore 
stop  here,  fearing  that,  if  we  proceed, 
our  article  may  swell  to  a  bulk  exceed- 
ing that  of  all  other  reviews,  as  much  as 
Dr.  Nares's  book  exceeds  the  bulk  ol 
all  other  histories. 


WAR  OP  THE  SUCCESSION  IN 
SPAIN.    (January,  1833.) 

History  of  the  War  of  ths  Succession  in 
Spam.  By  Load  Mahox.  8to.  London  i 
1838. 

The  days  when  Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse  by  a  Person  of  Honour,  and 
Romances  of  M.  Scuderi,  done  into  Eng- 
lish by  a  Person  of  Quality,  were  at- 
tractive to  readers  and  profitable  to 
booksellers,  have  long  gone  by.  The 
literary  privileges  once  enjoyed  by 
lords  are  as  obsolete  as  their  right  to 
kill  the  king's  deer  on  their  way  to  Par- 
liament, or  as  their  old  remedy  of  scan- 
dalum  magnatum.  Yet  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that,  though  our  political 
opinions  are  by  no  means  aristocratical, 
we  always  feel  kindly  disposed  towards 
noble  authors.  Industry,  and  a  taste 
for  intellectual  pleasures,  are  peculiarly 
respectable  in  those  who  can  afford  to 
be  idle  and  who  have  every  temptation 
to  be  dissipated.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  wish  success  to  a  man  who,  finding 
himself  placed,  without  any  exertion 
or  any  merit  on  his  part,  above  the 
mass  of  society,  voluntarily  descends 
from  his  eminence  in  search  of  dis- 
the  chiefs  of  the  country  I  tinctions  which  he  may  justly  call  his 
party  in  the  House  o£  Commons,  then/own. 


This  is,  we  think,  the  second  appear- 
ince  of  Lord  Mahon  in  the  character 
of  mi  an  I  !'i  ■■.  His  first  book  was  cre- 
ditable 10  him,  but  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  the.  work  which  now  lies 
before  us.  Ilo  has  undoubtedly  some 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a  his- 
torian, great  diligence  in  examin- 
ing authorities,  great  judgment  in 
iv >.■  inking  tcsiimony,  and  great  impar- 
tiality in  estimating  characters. 


l  that  he  has  i 
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prince."  This  nmutrt  might  hsne 
eeemed  strange  at  the  court  of  Nun- 
rod  or  Cbedorlaomcr;  but  it  ha*  no* 
been  for  many  generations  considered 
as  a  truism  rather  than  a  paradox. 
Every  boy  has  written  on  the  thesis 
"  Odiat  qven  laserii."  Scarcely  any 
lines  in  English  poetry  are  better 
known  than  that  vigorous  couplet, 
"  Porftiieness  to  the  injured  inn  belong j 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  las 


stance  forgotten  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  literary  functions  in  the  feelings 
of  a  kinsman.  He  does  no  more  than 
justice  to  his  ancestor  Stanhope',  he 
does  fall  justice  to  Stanhope's  enemies 
and  rivals.  His  narrative  is  very  per- 
spicuous, and  is  also  entitled  to  the 
praise,  seldom,  we  grieve  to  say,  de- 
served by  modern  writers,  of  being 
very  concise.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that,  with  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a  literary  veteran,  he  has 
some  of  the  faults  of  a  literary  novice, 
lie  has  not  yet  acquired  a  great  com- 
mand of  words.  His  style  is  seldom 
easy,  and  is  now  and  then  unpleasantly 
stiff.  He  is  so  bigoted  a  purist  that 
bt  transforms  the  Abbe  d'Estr£ea  into 


The  historians  and  philosophers  have 
quite  done  with  this  maxim,  and  have 
abandoned  it,  like  other  maxims  which 
have  lost  their  gloss,  to  bad  novelists, 
by  whom  it  will  very  soon  be  worn  to 
rags. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say 
that  the  faults  of  Lord  station's  book 
are  precisely  tbe  faults  which  time  sel- 
dom fails  to  core,  and  ttiat  the  book,in 
spite  of  those  faults,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  historical  literature. 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  morbid  anatomyol 
governments,  whoever  wishes  to  know 
how  great  Mutes  may  bo  made  feeble 
and  wretched,  should  study  the  history 
of  Spain.    The  empire  of  I'hilip  tht 
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esUent  troops,  at  a  timo  when  Eng- 
land had  not  a  single  battalion  in  con- 
aaat  pay.    His  ordinary  naval  force 
wm^   of  a    hundred   and   forty 
galleys.     He   held,  what    no   other 
prince  in  modern  times  has  held,  the 
dsssffiioa  both  of  the  land  and  of  the 
tea,    Daring  the  greater  part  of  his 
ran,  he  was  supreme  on  both  ele- 
ments.    His  soldiers  marched  up  to 
ins  capital  of  France ;  his  ships  me- 
naced the  shores  of  England. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
faring  several  years,  his  power  over 
tens  was igreater  than  even  that  of 
Hsyieon.  The  influence  of  the  French 
emperor  never  extended  beyond  low- 
water  mark.  The  narrowest  6trait  was 
to  hit  power  what  it  was  of  old  believed 
that  a  running  stream  was  to  the  sor- 
ceries of  a  witch.  While  his  army 
entered  every  metropolis  from  Moscow 
to  Lisbon,  the  English  fleets  blockaded 
ererr  port  from  Dantzic  to  Trieste. 
8107;  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Guernsey, 
enjoyed  security  through  the  whole 
erne  of  a  war  which  endangered 
eray  throne  on  the  Continent  The 
victorious  and  imperial  nation  which 
sod  filled  its  museums  with  the  spoils 
sf  Antwerp,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome, 
wis  suffering  painfully  from  the  want 
of  hucories  which  use  had  made  ne- 
cessaries. While  pillars  and  arches 
vera  rising  to  commemorate  the  French 
esnqnetts,  the  conquerors  were  trying 
to  manufacture  coffee  out  of  succory 
ssd  sugar  out  of  beet-root  The  in- 
fluence of  Philip  on  the  continent  was 
ss  great  as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany  was  his  kinsman 
Hince,torn  by  religious  dissensions, 
***  never  a  formidable  opponent,  and 
***  sometimes  a  dependent  ally.  At 
the  some  time,  Spain  had  what  Na- 
poleon desired  in  vain,  ships,  colonies, 
sad  commerce.  She  long  monopolised 
la?  trade  of  America  and  of  the  Indian 
0«an.  All  the  gold  of  tho  West, 
sad  all  the  spices  of  the  East,  were  re- 
ceived and  distributed  by  her.  During 
Ban  J  years  of  war,  her  commerce  was 
ttterreptcd  only  by  the  predatory  en- 
terprises of  a  few  roving  privateers. 
Even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
English  statesmen  continued  to  look 


with  great  dread  on  the  maritime 
power  of  Philip.  u  The  King  of  Spain," 
said  the  Lord  Keeper  to  the  two 
Houses  in  1593,  M  since  he  hath 
usurped  upon  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal, hath  thereby  grown  mighty,  by 
gaining  the  East  Indies:  so  as,  how 
great  soever  he  was  before,  he  is 
now  thereby  manifestly  more  great : 
.  .  .  .  He  keepcth  a  navy  armed  to 
impeach  all  trade  of  merchandise  from 
England  to  Gascoigne  and  Guienne 
which  he  attempted  to  do  this  last  vin- 
tage ;  so  as  he  is  now  become '  as  a 
frontier  enemy  to  all  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  all  the  south  parts,  as 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
"Wight  Yea,  by  means  of  his  interest 
in  St  Maloes,  a  port  full  of  shipping 
for  the  war,  he  is  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour to  the  Queen's  iales  of  Jersey 
and  Guernse  ancient  possessions  of 
this  crown,  and  never  conquered  in  the 
greatest  wars  with  France." 

The  ascendency  which  Spain  then 
hod  in  Europe  was,  in  one  sense,  well 
deserved.  It  was  an  ascendency  which 
had  been  gained  by  unquestioned  supe- 
riority in  all  the  arts  of  policy  and  of 
war.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Italy 
was  not  more  decidedly  the  land  of  tho 
fine  arts,  Germany  was  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  land  of  bold  theological 
speculation,  than  Spain  was  the  land 
of  statesmen  and  of  soldiers.  The  cha- 
racter which  Virgil  has  ascribed  to  his 
countrymen  might  have  been  claimed 
by  the  grave  and  haughty  chiefs,  who 
surrounded  the  throne  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. That  majestic  art,  "rcgere 
imperio  populos,"  was  not  better  under- 
stood by  the  Romans  in  the  proudest 
days  of  their  republic,  than  by  Gon- 
solvo  and  Ximenes,  Cortes  and  Alva. 
The  skill  of  the  Spanish  diplomatists 
was  renowned  throughout  Europe.  In 
England  the  name  of  Gondomar  is 
still  remembered.  The  sovereign  na- 
tion was  unrivalled  both  in  regular  and 
irregular  warfare.  The  impetuous 
chivalry  of  France,  the  serried  phalanx 
of  Switzerland,  were  alike  found  want- 
ing when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
Spanish  infantry.  In  the  wars  of  the 
New  World,  where  something  different 
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from  e-rdinsiy  strategy  was  required  in 
the  general  anil  something  different 
from  ordinary  discipline  in  the  soldier, 
where  it  was  every  da;  necessary  to 
meet  by  some  new  expedient  the  vary- 
ing tactics  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  the 
Spanish  adventurers,  sprung  from  the 
common  people,  displayed  a  fertility  of 
resource,  and  a  talent  for  negotiation 
anil  command,  to  which  history  scarce- 
ly ailbrds  a  parallel. 

Tlio  l_;istiliiin  of  those  times  was  to 
the  Italian  what  the  Roman,  in  the 
days  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  was  to 
the  Greek.  The  conqueror  had  less 
ingenuity,  less  taste,  less  delicacy  of 
]>i  re  up  Li  on  than  the  conquered;  but 
far  more  pride,  firmness,  and  courage, 
a  more  solemn  demeanour,  a  stronger 
sense  of  honour.  The  subject  hodmorc 
subtlety  in  speculation,  the  ruler  more 
energy  in  action.  The  vices  of  the 
former  were  those  of  a  coward;  the 
vices  of  the  latter  were  those  of  a  tyrant. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  Spaniard, 
like  the  Roman,  did  not  disdain  to 
study  the  oris  and  the  language  of 
those  whom  he  oppressed.  A  revolu- 
tion  took   placu   in   the  literature  of 


war  of  Arnuco,  wliica  he  aft 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  best 
poems  that  Spain  bos  produced, 
tado  de  Mendozo,  whose  poet 
been  compared  to  those  of  Hon 
whose  charming  little  novel  is  C 
the  model  of  Gil  Bias,  has  been 
down  to  ns  by  history  as  one 
sternest  of  those  iron  procons 
were  employed  by  the  House  of 
to  crush  the  lingering  public  i 
Italy.  Lope  sailed  in  the  A 
Cervantes  was  wounded  at  Lepi 
It  is  curious  to  consider  w 
much  awe  our  ancestors  in  tboi 
regarded  a  Spaniard.  He  was, 
apprehension,  a  kind  of  daanon,  1 
malevolent,  bnt  withal  most  sa 
and  powerful.  "They  be  ver 
and  politicke,''  says  ■"  honest  i 

"and  can,  thorowe  tber  vrysdc 
form  and  brydell  theyr  owne  not 
a  tymc,  and  applye  their  eondi 
the  maners  of  those  men  will 
they  meddell  glsdlje  by  friend 
whose  mischievous  maners  a  mi 
never  knowc  untyll  he  come  unt 
subjection :  bnt  then  shall  he  pa 
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noMvcfay  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
BoDuid  wit  gone,  end  Portugal,  and 
artois,  end  BonenUon,  end  Franche 
Oontt.  In  the  Best,  the  empire 
bonded  by  the  Dutch  far  surpassed  in 
wrjtkh  end  splendour  that  which  their 
old tyrants  still  retained.  In  the  West, 
Botund  had  seized,  and  still  held, 
■memento  In  the  midst  of  the  Mexican 

Ike  mere  loss  of  territory  was,  how- 
evn;  of  little  moment.  The  reluctant 
obedience  of  distant  provinces  generally 
cot*  more  than  it  is  worth.  Empires 
wfefch  branch  out  widely  are  often  more 
■flsiMimg  for  a  little  timely  pruning. 
Aonta  acted  judiciously  when  he  aban- 
dossd  the  conquests  of  Trajan;  and 
bgfand  was  never  so  rich,  so  great,  so 
fnridable  to  foreign  princes,  so  abso- 
Isssy  mistress  of  the  sea,  as  since  the 
ka  of  her  American  colonies.  The 
Sprmfch  empire  was  still,  in  outward 
snesnnce,  great  and  magnificent, 
fie  European  dominions  subject  to 
lbs  last  feeble  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Aatria  were  far  more  extensive  than 
Aon  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Auerfean  dependencies  of  the  Castilian 
awn  still  extended  far  to  the  North 
of  Csncer  and  far  to  the  South  of  Ca- 
pricorn. But  within  this  immense  body 
there  was  an  incurable  decay,  an  utter 
not  of  tone,  an  utter  prostration  of 
ttngth,  An  ingenious  and  diligent 
Fopuation,  eminently  skilled  in  arts 
«d  manufactures,  had  been  driven  into 
trilby  stupid  and  remorseless  bigots, 
ftc  glory  of  the  Spanish  pencil  had 
ttpntcd  with  Velasquez  and  Murillo. 
Ml  splendid  age  of  Spanish  literature 
bd  closed  with  Solis  and  Calderon. 
frrisg  the  seventeenth  century  many 
stttcs  had  formed  great  military  estab- 
fieWpta.  But  the  Spanish  army,  so 
fcraidible  under  the  command  of  Alva 
MdParaese,  had  dwindled  away  to  a 
far  thousand  men,  ill  paid  and  ill  dis- 
dsfined.  England,  Holland,  and  France 
«d  great  navies.  But  the  Spanish 
Bsvytras  scarcely  equal  to  the  tenth 
put  of  that  mighty  force  which,  in  the 
tins  of  Philip  the  Second,  had  been  the 
Unor  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
noean.  The  arsenals  were  deserted. 
The  magazines  were  unprovided.    The 


frontier  fortresses  were  ongarrisoneti. 
The  police  was  utterly  inefficient  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.    Murders 
were  committed  in  the  face  of  day  with 
perfect  impunity.     Bravoes  and  dis- 
carded serving-men,  with  swords  at 
their    sides,    swaggered    every    day 
through  the  most  public  streets  and 
squares  of  the  capital,  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  and  setting  at  defiance  the 
ministers   of  justice.     The    finances 
were  in  frightful  disorder.   The  people 
paid  much.    The  government  received 
little.    The  American  viceroys  and  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  became  rich, 
while  the  merchants  broke,  while  the 
peasantry    starved,   while  the  body- 
servants  of  the  sovereign  remained  un- 
paid, while  the  soldiers  of  the  royal 
guard  repaired  daily  to  the  doors  of 
convents,  and  battled  there  with  the 
crowd  of  beggars  for  a  porringer  of 
broth  and  a  morsel  of  bread.    Every 
remedy  which  was  tried  aggravated  the 
disease.    The  currency   was  altered ; 
and  this  frantic  measure  produced  its 
never-failing  effects.     It  destroyed  all 
credit,  and  increased  the  misery  which 
it  was  intended  to  relieve.  The  Ameri- 
can gold,  to  use  the  words  of  Ortiz, 
was  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  but 
as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  lips  of  a  man 
raging  with  thirst    Heaps  of  unopened 
despatches  accumulated  in  the  offices, 
while   the  Ministers  were  concerting 
with  bedchamber-women  and  Jesuits 
the  means  of  tripping  up  each  other. 
Every  foreign  power  could  plunder  and 
insult  with  impunity  the  hen*  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.    Into  such  a  state  had  the 
mighty  kingdom  of  Spain  fallen,  while 
one  of   its  smallest    dependencies,  a 
country  not  so  large  as  the  province  of 
Estremadura    or   Andalusia,    situated 
under  an  inclement  sky,  and  preserved 
only  by  artificial  means  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  ocean,  had  become  a  power 
of  the  first  class,  and  treated  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  courts  of  London 
and  Versailles. 

The  manner  in  which  Lord  Muhon 
explains  the  financial  situation  of  Spain 
by  no  means  satisfies  us.  "  It  will  be 
found,"  says  he,  "  that  those  individuals 
deriving  their  chief  income  from  mines, 
whose  yearly  produce  is  uncertain  and 


f»rjin£.  and  seems  rather  to  spring 
irom  fortune  than  to  follow  industry, 
are  usually  careless,  unthrifty,  and  ir- 
regular in  their  expenditure.  The 
example  of  Spain  mighc  tempt  us  to 
*['[■■!;■  the  fame  rcmnrk  to  states.''  Lord 
Million  would  find  it  difficult,  we  sus- 
pect, to  make  out  his  amdugy.  Nothing 
ruuld  be  mora  uncertain  and  varying 
tlian  the  Rains  and  losses  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  putting  into  the 
(title  lotteries.  But  no  port  of  the 
public  income  was  mure  certain  than 
that  which  nas  derived  from  the  lot- 
teries. We  believe  that  this  case  ii 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
mines.  Some  veins  of  ore  exceeded 
expectation  t  some  (I'll  below  it.  Some 
of  the  private  speculators  drew  blanks, 
and  others  gained  prices.  But  the 
revenue  of  the  state  depended,  not  on 
any  particular  vein,  but  on  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  two  great  conti- 
nents. This  annual  produce  seems  to 
have  been  almost  constantly  on  the 
increase  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  Alexicanmineswere.through 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and 
Charlea  the  Second,  hi  a  steady  course 
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place.  The  tulenti  and  the  vim 
which  a  good  constitution  genera 
may  for  a  time  survive  that  com 
ration.  Thus  the  reigns  of  prim 
who  have  established  absolute  a 
narchy  on  tbo  ruins  of  popular  fori 
"I"  government  often  eliino  in  histfl 
with  a  peculiar  brilliancy.  But  wit 
a  co nc ration  or  two  has  passed  awl 
then  conies  signally  to  pass  that  whj 
was  written  by  Sluntcscjuien,  that  di 
potic  governments  resemble  those  t 
vages  who  cut  down  the  tree  in  onl 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  During  the  tii 
years  of  tyranny,  is  reaped  the  burn 
sowu  during  the  last  years  of  libcri 
Thus  the  Augustan  age  was  rich 
great  minds  funned  in  the  geuemti 
ol  Cicero  and  Cnaiar.  The  fruits 
the  pulicy  of  Augustus  were  resenr 
lot  p'.. -icily,  l'liilip  the  Second  vt 
the  heir  of  the  Cortes  and  of  the  Ji 
li/n  Mnvor;  and  they  left  him  a  ttali 
which  Krined  able  to  conquer  all  1 
world.  What  Philip  left  w  his  eb 
ccssors  is  well  known. 

The  shock  which  the  great  n-ligic 

schism  of  tin;  sixteenth  century  gf 

Europe,  was  scarcely  felt  in  Spu 

Germany."  " 
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everities  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
idioos  as  they  were,  cannot  be  com- 
pered with  those  which,  at  the  first 
iawn  of  the  Reformation,  had  been  in- 
bjcted  on  the  heretics  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  only  effect  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  produced  in  Spain  had  been 
to  make  the  Inquisition  more  vigilant 
tnd  the    commonalty  more  bigoted. 
Tie  times  of  refreshing  came  to  all 
neighbouring  countries.     One  people 
ikoe  remained,  like  the  fleece  of  the 
Hebrew  warrior,  dry  in  the  midst  of 
that  benignant    and  fertilizing  dew. 
Wink  other  nations  were  putting  away 
ek3dtsh    things,    the    Spaniard    still 
tfagbt  as  a  child  and  understood  as 
I  child.  Among  the  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  was  the  man  of  the 
fifteenth  century  or  of  a  still  darker 
period,  delighted  to  behold  an  Auto 
kft,  tnd  ready  to  volunteer  on  a 
Ctude. 

Ifce  evils  produced  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment and  a  bad  religion,  seemed  to 
ant  attained    their  greatest  height 
faring  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
votary.    While  the  kingdom  was  in 
Am  deplorable  state,  the  King,  Charles, 
Mood  of  the  naqne,  was  hastening  to 
■  early  grave.    His  days  had  been 
v  sod  eviL    He  had  been  unfor- 
Ute  in  all  his  wars,  in  every  part  of 
'  internal  administration,  and  in  all 
domestic  relations.    His  first  wife, 
n  he  tenderly  loved,  died  very 
ig.  His  second  wife  exercised  great 
mee  over  him,  but  seems  to  have 
regarded  by  him  rather  with  fear 
with  love.      He  was  childless; 
i  constitution  was  so  completely 
ed  that,  at  little  more  than  thirty 
f  age,  he  had  given  up  all  hopes 
rity.    His  mind  was  even  more 
ered  than  his  body.    He  was 
es  sunk  in  listless  melancholy, 
Btimes  harassed  by  the  wildest 
extravagant  fancies.  He  was 
nrcr,  wholly  destitute  of  the 
hich  became  his  station.  His 
were   aggravated    by  the 
at  his  own  dissolution  might 
bably  be  followed  by  the 
of  his  empire. 
rinccs  laid  claim  to  the  suc- 


cession. The  King's  eldest  sister  had 
married  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
Dauphin  would,  therefore,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  inheritance,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  But  the  Infanta 
had,  at  the  time  of  her  espousals,  so- 
lemnly renounced,  in  her  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  her  posterity,  all  claim 
to  the  succession.  This  renunciation 
had  been  confirmed  in  due  form  by 
the  Cortes.  A  younger  sister  of  the 
King  had  been  the  first  wife  of  Leo 
pold.  Emperor  of  Germany.  She  too 
had  at  her  marriage  renounced  her 
claims  to  the  Spanish  crown;  but  the 
Cortes  had  not  sanctioned  the  renun  • 
ciation,  and  it  was  therefore  considered 
as  invalid  by  the  Spanish  jurists.  The 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
who  had  espoused  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia. The  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia inherited  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
son  of  a  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third 
and  was  therefore  first  cousin  to  Charles 
No  renunciation  whatever  had  been 
exacted  from  his  mother  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage. 

The  question  was  certainly  very  com- 
plicated. That  claim  which,  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  inheritance, 
was  the  strongest,  had  been  barred  by 
a  contract  executed  in  the  most  bind- 
ing form.  The  claim  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  was  weaker.  But 
so  also  was  the  contract  which  bound 
him  not  to  prosecute  his  claim.  Hie 
only  party  against  whom  no  instrument 
of  renunciation  could  be  produced  was 
the  party  who,  in  respect  of  blood,  had 
the  weakest  claim  of  all. 

As  it  was  clear  that  great  alarm 
would  be  excited  throughout  Europe 
if  either  the  Emperor  or  the  Dauphin 
should  become  King  of  Spain,  each  of 
those  Princes  offered  to  waive  his  pre- 
tensions in  favour  of  his  second  son; 
the  Emperor,  in  favour  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  Dauphin,  in  favour 
of  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
William  the  Third  and  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  determined  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  succession  without  con- 
sulting either  Charles  or  the  Emperor. 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  became 
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oartiee  to  a  treaty  by  which  it  wai 
stipulated  that  the  Electoral  Prince  o 
Bavaria  should  succeed  id  Spain,  tbi 
ladles,  and  the  Netherlands.  Th< 
Imperial  family  were  lo  be-  bought  off 
with  the  Milanese ;  and  the  Dauphi 
was  to  have  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  great  object  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  of  all  bis  counsellors  was  to 
avert  the  dismemberment  of  the  mo- 
narchy. In  the  hope  of  attaining  this 
end,  fcharles  determined  to  name  a 
successor.  A  will  was  accordingly 
framed  by  which  the  crown  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Bavarian  Prince. 
Unhappily,  this  will  had  scarcely  bean 
signed  when  the  Prince  died.  The 
question  was  again  unsettled,  and  pre- 
sented greater  difficulties  than  before. 

A  new  Treaty  of  Partition  was  con- 
cluded between  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  It  was  agreed  that  Spain, 
the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands,  should 
descend  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  In 
a  for  this  great  concession  made 
by  the  Bourbons  to  a  rival  house,  it 
was  agreed  that  France  should  have 
the  Milanese,  or  an  equivalent  in  a 
!  commodious  situation.  The  equi- 
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people  of  Dunkirk  and  Roustidon,  la 
the  Treat)-  of  Kimeguen  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Franche  Comti,  in  the. 
treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Flanders,  in  the  treaty  of 
1735  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Tuscany?  All  Europe  remembers, 
and  oar  latest  posterity  will,  we  fear, 
have  reason  to  remember  how  coolly, 
at  the  lust  great  pacification  of  Christ- 
endom, the  people  of  Poland,  of  Nor- 
way, of  Belgium,  and  of  Lombardy, 
were  allotted  to  masters  whom  they 
abhorred.  The  statesmen  who  nego- 
tiated the  Partition  Treaty  were  not  so 
far  beyond  their  age  and  ours  m  wisdom 
and  virtue  as  to  trouble  I" 
much  about  the  happine 
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which  were  not  Spanish  in  manners, 
m  language,  or  in  feelings,  which  were 
both  worse  governed  and  less  valuable 
than  the  old  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  and  which,  having  always 
Deen  governed  by  foreigners,  would 
not  be  likely  to  feel  acutely  the  humili- 
ation of  being  turned  over  from  one 
master  to  another. 

That  England  and  Holland  had  a 
right  to  interfere  is  plain.    The  ques- 
tion of  the  Spanish  succession  was  not 
an  internal  question,  but  an  European 
question.    And  this  Lord  Mahon  ad- 
mits.   He  thinks  that  when  the  evil 
had  been  done,  and  a  French  Prince 
was  reigning  at  the  Escurial,  Eng- 
land and  Holland  were  justified  in 
attempting,  not  merely  to  strip  Spain 
of  hi  remote  dependencies,  but  to  con- 
quer Spain  itself;  that  they  were  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  put,  not  merely 
the  passive  Flemings  and  Italians,  but 
the  reluctant  Castilians  and  Asturians, 
under  the   dominion  of  a  stranger. 
The  danger  against  which  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty  was  intended  to  guard  was 
precisely  die  same  danger  which  after- 
wards was  made  the  ground  of  war.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  danger 
▼Inch  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  war 
wis  insufficient  to  justify  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.    I£  as  Lord  Mahon  con- 
tends, h  was  better  that  Spain  should 
be  subjugated  by  main  force  than  that 
■be  ihould  be  governed  by  a  Bourbon, 
it  was  sorely  better  that  she  should  be 
defined  of  Sicily  and  the  Milanese 
than  that  she  should  be  governed  by  a 
Bourbon. 

Whether  the  treaty  was  judiciously 
filmed  is  quite  another  question.  We 
tistpprove  of  the  stipulations.  But 
*e  disapprove*  of  them,  not  because  we 
think  them  bad,  but  because  we  think 
tta  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
executed.  Lewis  was  the  most  faith- 
bsi  of  politicians.  He  hated  the  Dutch. 
He  hated  the  Government  which  the 
devolution  had  established  in  England. 
He  had  every  disposition  to  quarrel 
*j&  his  new  allies.  -  It  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  observe  his 
engagements,  if  it  should  be  for  his 
interest  to  violate  them.  Even  if  it 
(fold  be  tor  his  interest  to  observe 


them,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  strongest  and  clearest  interest 
would  induce  a  man  so  haughty  and 
self-willed  to  cooperate  heartily  with 
two  governments  which  had  always 
been  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and 
aversion. 

When  intelligence  of  the  second 
Partition  Treaty  arrived  at  Madrid,  it 
ronscd  to  momentary  energy  the  lan- 
guishing ruler  of  a  languishing  state. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  London  was  directed  to  remonstrate 
with  the  government  of  William ;  and 
his  remonstrances  were  so  insolent  that 
he  was  commanded  to  leave  England. 
Charles  retaliated  by  dismissing  the 
English  and  Dutch  ambassadors.  The 
French  king,  though  the  chief  author 
of  the  Partition  Treaty,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  whole  wrath  of  Charles  and 
of  the  Spanish  people  from  himself, 
and  in  directing  it  against  the  two 
maritime  powers.  Those  powers  had 
now  no  agent  at  Madrid.  Their  per- 
fidious ally  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on 
his  intrigues  unchecked ;  and  he  fully 
availed  himself  of  this  advantage. 

A  long  contest  was  maintained  with 
varying  success  by  the  factions  which 
surrounded  the  miserable  King.  On 
the  side  of  the  Imperial  family  was  the 
Queen,  herself  aPrincess  of  that  family. 
With  her  were  allied  the  confessor  of 
the  King,  and  most  of  the  ministers. 
On  the  other  side  were  two  of  the  most 
dexterous  politicians  of  that  age,  Car- 
dinal Porto  Carrcro,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  Harcourt,  the  ambassador 
of  Lewis. 

Harcourt  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  French  aristocracy  in  the  days  of 
its  highest  splendour,  a  finished  gentle- 
man, a  brave  soldier,  and  a  skilful  di- 
plomatist His  courteous  and  insinu- 
ating manners,  his  Parisian  vivacity 
tempered  with  Castilian  gravity,  mado 
him  the  favourite  of  the  whole  court 
He  became  intimate  with  the  grandees. 
He  caressed  the  clergy.  He  dazzled 
the  multitude  by  bis  magnificent  style 
of  living.  The  prejudices  which  the 
people  of  Madrid  had  conceived  against 
the  French  character,  the  vindictive 
feelings  generated  during  centuries  of 
national  rivalry,  gradually  yielded  to 
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his  arts  i  while  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, a  surly,  pompous,  niggardly 
German,  mode  himself  and  his  country 
more  and  marc  unpopular  every  day. 

Harcourt  won  over  the  court  and  the 
city :  Porto  Carrcro  managed  the  lung. 
Never  were  knave  and  dupe  better 
suited  to  each  other.  Charles  was  sick, 
nervous,  and  extravagantly  supersti- 
tions. Porto  Carrcro  had  learned  in 
the  exercise  of  bis  profession  the  art  of 
exciting  and  soothing  such  minds ; 
and  he  employed  thai  art  with  the  calm 
and  demure  cruelty  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic  of  wicked   and   ambitious 

He  first  supplanted  the  confessor. 
The  state  of  the  poor  King,  during  the 
conflict  between  his  two  spiritual  ad- 
visers, was  horrible.  At  one  time  ho 
was  induced  to  believe  that  his  malady 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  wretches 
described  in  the  New  Testament,  who 
dwelt  among  the  tombs,  whom  no 
chains  could  bind,  and  whom  no  man 
dared  to  approach.  At  another  time 
a  sorceress  who  lived  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Asturias  was  consulted  about 
his  malady.     Several  persom 


that  the  unpopular  advisers  of  the 
crown  should  be  forthwith  dismissed. 
The  mob  left  the  palace  and  proceeded 
to  pull  down  the  houses  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  adherents  of  the  Austrian 
line  were  thus  driven  from  power,  and 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
creatures  of  Porto  Carrcro.  The  King 
left  the  city  in  which  he  had  suffered 
so  cruel  on  insult  for  the  magnificent 
retreat  of  the  EscuriaL  Here  bis  hy- 
pochondriac fancy  took  a  new  turn. 
Like  his  ancestor  Charles  the  Fifth,  ha 
was  haunted  by  a  strange  curiosity  to 
pry  into  llie  secrets  of  that  grave  to 
which  ho  was  hastening.  In  the  ceme- 
tery which  Philip  the  Second  had 
formed  beneath  the  pavement  of  tbe 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  reposed  three 
generations  of  Castiliaa  princes.  Into 
these  dark  vaults  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch descended  by  torchlight,  and 
penetrated  to  that  superb  and  gloom/ 
chamber  where,  round  the  great  blade 
crucifix,  were  ranged  the  coffins  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain.  There  he 
commanded  his  attendants  to  open  the 
massy  chests  of  brcn?e  in  which  the 
of  his  predecessors  decayed.    He 
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srful  to  preserve  the  Spanish  monarchy 
undivided,  and  that  Austria  would  bo 
utterly  unable  to  prevent  the  Treaty  of 
Partition  from  being  carried  into  effect 
Some  celebrated  lawyers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  act  of  renunciation 
executed  by  the  late  Queen  of  Franco 
ought  to  be  construed  according  to  the 
spirit,  and  not  according  to  tho  letter. 
The  letter  undoubtedly  excluded  the 
French  princes.  The  spirit  was  merely 
this,  that  ample  security  should  be 
taken  against  the  union  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Crowns  on  one  head. 

In  all  probability,  neither  political 
nor  legal  reasonings  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  overcome  the  partiality  which 
Charles  felt  for  the  House  of  Austria. 
There  had  always  been  a  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two  great  royal  lines 
which  sprang  from  the  marriage  of 
Philip  and  Juana,    Both  had  always 
regarded  the  French  as  their  natural 
enemies.    It  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  religious  terrors ;  and  Porto 
Ctrrero  employed  those  terrors  with 
tree  professional  skilL   The  King's  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.    Would  the 
nost  Catholic  prince  commit  a  great 
an  on  the  brink  of  the  grave?    And 
what  could  be  a  greater  sin  than,  from 
•a  unreasonable  attachment  to  a  family 
Dime,  from  an  unchristian  antipathy 
to  a  rind  house,  to  set  aside  the  right- 
ful  hair  of  an  immense  monarchy  ? 
Ifee  tender,  conscience  and  the  feeble 
intellect   of    Charles    were   strongly 
brought  upon  by  these  appeals.    At 
fangth  Porto  Carrero  ventured  on  a 
Blaster-stroke.    He  advised  Charles  to 
Jpply  for  counsel  to  the  Pope.    The 
%ng,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
fcfcert,  considered  the  successor  of  St 
^eter  as  an  infallible  guide  in  spiritual 
fatten,  adopted  the  suggestion  ;  and 
j^orto  Carrero,  who  knew  that  his  Ho- 
tines*  was  a  mere   tool  of  France, 
•Awaited  with  perfect  confidence  the 
**jsnlt  of  the  application.    In  the  an- 
swer which  arrived  from  Rome,  the 
feting  was  solemnly  reminded  of  the 
(rent  account  which  he  was  soon  to 
tender,  and  cautioned  against  the  fla- 
grant injustice  which  he  was  tempted 
to  commit.    He  was  assured  that  the 
right  wis  with  the  House  of  Bourbon,  i 


and  reminded  that  his  own  salvation 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  tho 
House  of  Austria.  Yet  he  still  con- 
tinued irresolute.  His  attachment  to 
his  family,  his  aversion  to  France,  were 
not  to  be  overcome  even  by  Papal 
authority.  At  length  he  thought  him- 
self actually  dying.  Then  the  cardinal 
redoubled  his  efforts.  Divine  after  di- 
vine, well  tutored  for  the  occasion,  was 
brought  to  the  bed  of  the  trembling 
penitent  He  was  dying  in  the  com- 
mission of  known  sin.  He  was  de- 
frauding his  relatives.  He  was  be- 
queathing civil  war  to  his  people.  He 
yielded,  and  signed  that  memorable 
Testament,  the  cause  of  many  calami- 
ties to  Europe.  As  he  affixed  his  name 
to  the  instrument,  he  burst  into  tears. 
u  God,"  ho  said,  "  gives  kingdoms  and 
takes  them  away.  I  am  already  one 
of  the  dead." 

The  will  was  kept  secret  during  the 
short  remainder  of  his  life.  On  the 
third  of  November  1700  he  expired. 
All  Madrid  crowded  to  the  palace. 
The  gates  were  thronged.  The  ante- 
chamber was  filled  with  ambassadors 
and  grandees,  eager  to  learn  what  dis- 
positions the  deceased  sovereign  had 
made.  At  length  the  folding  doors 
were  flung  open.  The  Duke  of  Abran- 
tes  come  forth,  and  announced  that 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  be- 
queathed to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Charles  had  directed  that,  during  the 
interval  which  might  elapse  between 
his  death  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  government  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  council,  of  which  Porto 
Carrero  was  the  chief  member. 

Lewis  acted,  as  the  English  ministers 
might  have  guessed  that  he  would  act. 
With  scarcely  the  show  of  hesitation, 
he  broke  through  all  the  obligations  of 
the  Partition  Treaty,  and  accepted  for 
his  grandson  the  splendid  legacy  of 
Charles.  The  new  sovereign  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 
The  whole  court  of  France  accom- 
panied him  to  Sceaux.  His  brothers 
escorted  him  to  that  frontier  which,  as 
they  weakly  imagined,  was  to  be  a 
frontier  no  longer.  u  The  Pyreneef  n 
said  Lewis, u  have  ceased  to  ex&C 
Those  very  Pyrenees,  a  few  yeaitYstax, 
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vera  the  theatre  of  a  war  between  the 
heir  of  Lewie  and  the  prince  whom 
France  wa*  now   sending  to  govern 

If  Charles  had  ransacked  Europe  to 
find  a  successor  whose  moral  and  in- 
tellectual char:ictcr  roe  mill  ill  his  own, 
he  could  not  have  chosen  better.  Philip 
was  not  so  sickly  as  bis  predecessor, 
but  he  was  quite  as  weak,  as  indolent, 
and  as  superstitious  ;  he  very  soon  be- 
came quite,  as  hypochondriacal  And 
eccentric ;  and  he  was  even  more 
uxorious.  He  was  indeed  a  husband 
of  ton  thousand.  His  first  object,  when 
he  became  King  of  Spain,  was  to  pro- 
cure a  wife.  From  the  day  of  his 
marriage  to  the  day  of  her  death,  his 
first  object  was  to  have  her  near  bim, 
and  to  do  what  she  wished.  As  aoon 
as  bis  wife  died,  his  first  object  was  to 
procure  another.  Another  was  found, 
as  unlike  the  former  as  possible.  Bat 
she  was  a  wife;  and  Philip  was  content. 
Neither  by  day  nor  by  niglii,  neither  in 
sickness  nor  in  health,  neither  in  time 
of  business  nor  in  time  of  relaxation, 
did  be  ever  suffer  her  to  be  absent 
from  him  for  half  an  hour.  His  mind 
was  naturally  feeble  ■,  and  ho  had  re- 


had  enfeebled  tho  mind  of  the  j 
Prince  were  required  to  lappc 
Till  he  had  a  wife  he  conld  do  not 
and  when  he  had  a  wife  ho  did 
m  she  chose. 

While  this  lounging,  moping 
was  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  his  g. 
father  was  all  activity.  Lewis  hi 
reason  to  fear  a  contest  with  the 
pirc  single-handed.  He  made  Tie 
preparations  to  encounter  Leopold 
overawed  the  States-General  by  n 
of  a  great  army.  Ho  attempt* 
soothe  the  English  government  b; 
professions.  William  was  not  doci 
He  fully  returned  the  hatred  of  L 
and,  if  ho  had  been  free  to  act  acco 
to  his  own  inclinations,  he  would 
declared  war  as  soon  as  the  conic 
the  will  were  known.  But  he 
bound  by  constitutional  restr 
Both  his  person  and  his  measures 
unpopular  in  England.  His  sec: 
life  and  his  cold  mannen  disgna 
iwople  accustomed  to  the  graceful 
bility  of  Charles  the  Second.  B 
reign  accent  and  his  foreign  attach) 
were  offensive  to  the  national  prejo 
His  reign  bad  been  a  season  of  <& 
of  rapidly  in 
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to  William,  "a  deadness  and 
want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally." 
Brery  thing  in  England  was  going 
on  at  Lewia  could  have  wished.    The 
leaden  of  the  Whig  party  had  retired 
from  power,  and  were  extremely  un- 
popular on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
iane  of  the  Partition  Treaty.     The 
Tories,  some  of  whom  still  cast  a  lin- 
gering look  towards  St.  Germain's, 
were  in  office,  and  had  a  decided  ma- 
jority  in   the   House    of  Commons. 
Wflnam  was  so  much  embarrassed  by 
the  state  of  parties  in  England  that  he 
coold  not  venture  to  make  war  on  the 
House  of  Bourbon.    He  was  suffering 
mder  a  complication  of  severe  and  in- 
enable  diseases.     There  was   every 
tenon  to  believe  that  a  few  months 
woald  dissolve  the  fragile  tie  which 
aoand  up  that  feeble  body  with  that 
ardent  and  unconquerable    souL     If 
Lewis  coold  succeed   in   preserving 
peace  for  a  short  time,  it  was  probable 
that  all  his  vast  designs  would  be 
lecavely  accomplished.    Just  at  this 
enaa,  the  most  important  crisis  of  his 
fife,  his  pride  and  his  passions  hurried 
Um  into  an  error,  which  undid  all  that 
forty  years  of  victory  and  intrigue  had 
done,  which  produced  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  his  grandson, 
sad  brought  invasion,  bankruptcy,  and 
famine  on  his  own. 

James  the  Second  died  at  St.  Ger- 
main's. Lewis  paid  him  a  farewell 
visit,  and  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
■okann  parting,  and  by  the  grief  of  the 
ttikd  queen,  that,  losing  sight  of  all 
considerations  of  policy,  and  actuated, 
"  it  should  seem,  merely  by  com- 
passion and  by  a  not  ungenerous  vanity, 
as  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales 
m  King  of  England. 

The  indignation  which  the  Castilians 
W  felt  when  they  heard  that  three 
fcwwn  powers  had  undertaken  to 
Kgnlate  the  Spanish  succession  was 
nothing  to  the  rage  with  which  the 
English  learned  that  their  good  neigh- 
bor had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide 
*am  with  a  king.  Whigs  and  Tories 
joined  in  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  Court.  The  cry  for  war 
vts  nJsed  by  the  city  of  London,  and 


of  the  realm.  William  saw  that  his 
time  was  come.  Though  his  wasted 
and  suffering  body  could  hardly  move 
without  support,  his  spirit  was  as  ener- 
getic and  resolute  as  when,  at  twenty- 
three,  he  bade  defiance  to  the  combined 
forces  of  England  and  France.  He 
left  the  Hague,  where  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  with  the  States 
and  the  Emperor  a  defensive  treaty 
against  the  ambitions  designs  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  flew  to  London.  He 
remodelled  the  ministry.  He  dissolved 
the  Parliament  The  majority  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  was  with  the 
King  ;  and  the  most  vigorous  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  war. 

Before  the  commencement  of  active 
hostilities  William  was  no  more.  But 
the  Grand  Alliance  of  the  European 
Princes  against  the  Bourbons  was  al- 
ready constructed.  "The  master  work- 
man died,"  says  Mr.  Burke  ;  "  but  the 
work  was  formed  on  true  mechanical 
principles,  and  it  was  as  truly  wrought." 
On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1702,  war  was 
proclaimed  by  concert  at  Vienna,  at 
London,  and  at  the  Hague. 

Thus  commenced  that  great  struggle 
by  which  Europe,  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  agitated  during 
twelve  years.  The  two  hostile  coalitions 
were,  in  respect  of  territory,  wealth, 
and  population,  not  unequally  matched. 
On  the  one  side  were  France,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria  ;  on  the  other,  England, 
Holland,  the  Empire,  and  a  crowd  of 
inferior  Powers. 

That  part  of  the  war  which  Lord 
Mahon  has  undertaken  to  relate,  though 
not  the  least  important,  is  certainly  the 
least  attractive.  In  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  great  means 
were  at  the  disposal  of  great  generals. 
Mighty  battles  were  fought.  Fortress 
after  fortress  was  subdued.  The  iron 
chain  of  the  Belgian  strongholds  was 
broken.  By  a  regular  and  connected 
series  of  operations  extending  through 
several  years,  the  French  were  driven 
back  from  the  Danube  and  the  Po  into 
their  own  provinces.  The  war  in  Spain, 
on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  events 
which  seem  to  have  no  dependence  on 
each  other.    The  turns  of  fortune  t*r 


•hoed  and  reechoed  &om  every corner  / aemble  those  which  take  plaae  fa  % 


dream.  Victory  and  defeat  are  not 
followed  by  their  usual  consequences. 
Armies  spring  out  of  nothing,  mid  melt 
into  nothing.  Yet,  to  Judicious  readera 
of  history,  the  Spanish  conflict  is  per- 
haps more  interesting  than  the  cam- 
paigns of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
The  fata  of  the  Milanese  mid  of  the 
Loir  Countries  was  decided  by  military 
skill  The  fate  of  Spain  was  decided 
by   the   peculiarities  of  the  national 


When  the  war  commenced,  the 
young  King  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
situation.  On  hia  arrival  at  Madrid,  he 
found  Porto  Carrero  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  he  did  not  think  St  to  dis- 
place the  man  to  whom  he  owed  his 
crown.  The  Cardinal  was  a  mere  in- 
triguer, and  in  no  sense  a  statesman. 
He  had  acquired,  in  the  Court  and  in 
the  confessional,  a  rare  degree  of  skill 
in  all  the  tricks  by  which  weak  minds 
are  managed.  But  of  the  noble  science 
of  government,  of  the  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  of  the  causes  of  na- 
tional decay,  he  knew  no  more  than 
his  master.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
st  between  the  nexti-riiy  ™itli 
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impunity.  The  King  saw  eating  and 
drinking  all  night,  lay  in  bed  all  day, 
yawned  at  the  council  table,  and  •nf- 
lered  the  most  important  papers  to  ii* 
unopened  for  weeks.  At  length  b« 
was  roused  by  the  only  excitement  of 
which  his  sluggish  nature  was  suscep- 
tible. His  grandfather  consented  to 
let  him  have  a  wife.  The  choice  wsst 
fortunate.  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  of 
Savoy,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  girl  of 
thirteen,  already  a  woman  in  person 
and  mind  at  an  age  when  the  females  of 
colder  climates  are  still  children,  wis 
the  person  selected.  The  King  re- 
solved to  give  her  the  meeting  in  Ca.iJ- 
lonia.  He  left  his  capital,  of  which  tM 
was  already  thoroughly  tired.  At  tot- 
ting out  he  was  mobbed  by  a  gang  of 
beggars.  He,  however,  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  repaired  to  Barcs- 

Lewis  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
Queen  would  govern  Philip,  He,  sr- 
eordingly,  looked  about  for  somebody 


to  govern  the  Queen.  He  selected  th* 
Princess  Orsini  to  be  first  lady  of  ti* 
bedchamber,  no  insignificant  post  h) 
the  household  of  a  very  yoing  n" 
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dent  in  strength  of  mind.  The  bitter 
Saint  Simon  owns  that  no  person 
whom  she  wished  to  attach  could  long 
resist  the  graces  of  her  manners  and  of 
her  conversation. 

We  hare  not  time  to  relate  how  she 
obtained,  and  how  she  preserved,  her 
empire  over  the  young  couple  in  whose 
atmsehold  she  was  placed,  how  she  be- 
came so  powerful,  that  neither  minister 
of  Spain  nor  ambassador  from  France 
ootid  stand  against  her,  how  Lewis 
lumself  was  compelled  to  court  her, 
tow  she  received   orders  from  Ver- 
auQei  to  retire,  how  the  Queen  took 
psn  with  her  favourite  attendant,  how 
the  King  took  part  with  the  Queen, 
and  how,  after  much  squabbling,  lying, 
dmffing,  bullying,  and  coaxing,  the 
dispute  was  adjusted.    We  turn  to  the 
Cfentiof  the  war. 

When  hostilities  were  proclaimed 
st  London,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague, 
Philip  was  at  Naples.  He  had  been 
with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon, 
•jr  the  most  urgent  representations 
from  Versailles,  to  separate  himself 
from  bis  wife,  and  to  repair  without 
aer  to  his  Italian  dominions,  which 
vers  then  menaced  by  the  Emperor. 
The  Queen  acted  as  Regent,  and, 
cUd  as  she  was,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  as  competent  to  govern  the  king- 
dom is  her  husband  or  any  of  his  mi- 


In  August,    1702,  an    armament, 
uder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  appeared    off  Cadiz.     The 
Spanish  authorities  had  no  funds  and 
so  regular  troops.   The  national  spirit, 
nowerer,  supplied,  in  some  degree,  what 
TO  wanting.    The  nobles  and-  farmers 
advanced  money.    The  peasantry  were 
famed  into  what  the  Spanish  writers 
call  bands  of  heroic  patriots,  and  what 
General   Stanhope  calls  "a  rascally 
foot  militia.*'  If  the  invaders  had  acted 
with  vigour  and  judgment,  Cadiz  would 
probably  have  fallen.     But  the  chiefs 
of  the  expedition  were  divided  by  na- 
tional and  professional  feelings,  Dutch 
against  English,  and  land  against  sea. 
8parre,  the  Dutch  general,  was  sulky 
and  perverse.     Beflasys,  the  English 
general,  embezzled  the  stores.     Lord, 
mtboa  impute*  the  til  temper  ofSparre  / 


to  the  influence  of  the  republican  insti- 
tutions of  Holland.  By  parity  of  rea- 
son, we  suppose  that  he  would  impute 
the  peculations  of  Bellasys  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  institutions  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  expedition,  proved 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other, 
destitute  of  the  qualities  which  great 
emergencies  require.  No  discipline 
was  kept;  the  soldiers  were  suffered  to 
rob  and  insult  those  whom  it  was  most 
desirable  to  conciliate.  Churches  were 
robbed;  images  were  pulled  down; 
nuns  were  violated.  The  officers  shared 
the  spoil  instead  of  punishing  the 
spoilers;  and  at  last  tho  armament, 
loaded,  to  use  the  words  of  Stanhope, 
"  with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy," quitted  the  scene  of  Essex's 
glory,  leaving  the  only  Spaniard  of 
note  who  had  declared  for  them  to  be 
hanged  by  his  countrymen. 

The  fleet  was  off  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, on  the  way  back  to  England, 
when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  received 
intelligence  that  the  treasure-ships  from 
America  had  just  arrived  in  Europe, 
and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  his  arma- 
ment, repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Vigo. 
The  cargo  consisted,  it  was  said,  of 
more  than  three  millions  sterling  in 
gold  and  silver,  besides  much  valuablo 
merchandise.  The  prospect  of  plunder 
reconciled  all  disputes.  Dutch  and 
English,  admirals  and  generals,  were 
equally  eager  for  action.  The  Spaniards 
might  with  the  greatest  ease  have  se- 
cured the  treasure  by  simply  landing 
it ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  law  of 
Spanish  trade  that  the  galleons  should 
unload  at  Cadiz,  and  at  Cadiz  only. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Cadiz, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  monopoly,  refused, 
even  at  this  conjuncture,  to  bate  one 
jot  of  its  privilege.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
That  body  deliberated  and  hesitated 
just  a  day  too  long.  Some  feeble  pre- 
parations for  defence  were  made.  Two 
ruined  towers  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Vigo  were  garrisoned  by  a  few  ill- 
armed  and  untrained  rustics  \  a  boom 
was  thrown  across  the  entrance  of  tae 
basin;  and  a  few  French iniips  of  tox, 


which  had  convoyed  the  galli 
America,  were  moored  within,  du 
all  was  to  no  purpose.  The  English 
ships  broke  the  boom ;  Onnoud  and 
his  soldiers  scaled  the  forts ;  the 
French  burned  their  ships,  and  escaped 
to  the  shore.  The  conquerors  shared 
some  millions  of  dollars  ;  some  millions 
more  were  sank.  When  all  the  gal- 
leons had  been  captured  or  destroyed 
came  so  order  in  due  form  allowing 
them  to  unload. 

When  Philip  returned  to  Madrid  in 
the  beginning  of  1T03,  bo  found  the 
finances  more  embarrassed,  the  people 
more  discontented,  and  the  hostile  coa- 
lition more  formidable  than  ever.  The 
loss  of  the  galleons  hail  occasioned  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  The 
Admiral  of  Castile,  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  in  Europe,  had  fled  to  Lisbon 
and  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Archduke. 
The  bang  of  Portugal  soon  after  ac- 
knowledged Charles  as  King  of  Spain, 
and  prepared  to  support  the  title  of  the 
Bouse  of  Austria  by  arms. 

On  the  other  side,  Lewis  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  his  grandson  an  army  of 
13,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Duki 
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arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Tlw 
military  skill  of  Berwick  held  the 
Allies,  who  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Galwuv,  in  check  through  the  whole 
campaign.  On  the  south,  however, 
a  great  blow  was  struck.  An  English 
fleet,  under  Sir  George  Iiooke,  having 
on  board  several  regiments  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
appeared  before  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 
That  celebrated  stronghold,  which  ma- 
ture has  made  all  but  impregnaols, 
and  against  which  all  the  resource!  of 
the  military  art  have  been  employed 
in  vain,  was  taken  as  easily  as  if  it  had 
been  an  open  village  in  a  plain.  Thi 
garrison  went  to  say  their  prayers  in- 
stead of  standing  on  their  guard.  A 
few  English  sailors  climbed  the  rock. 
The  Spaniards  capitulated;  and  th* 
British  Bag  was  placed  on  those  nun- 
parts  from  which  the  combined  armies 
and  navies  of  France  and  Spain  ha*« 
never  been  able  to  pull  it  down.  Rook* 
proceeded  to  Malaga,  gave  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  port  to  a 
French  squadron,  and  after  a  donhtfal 
returned  to  England. 
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only  broaght  him,  on  more  than  ono 
occasion,  into  serious  trouble;  but  had 
impelled  him  to  some  actions  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  humane  and  noble 
nature.     Repose  was  insupportable  to 
him.    He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe 
niter  than  a  travelling  courier.    He 
ww  at  the  Hague  one  week,  at  Vienna 
the  next    Then  he  took  a  fancy  to  see 
Madrid;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached 
Madrid,  when  he  ordered  horses  and 
Ml  off  for  Copenhagen.  No  attendants 
could  keep  up  with  his  speed.    No 
bodfly  infirmities  could  confine  him. 
OH  age,  disease,  imminent  death,  pro- 
tect scarcely  any  effect  on  his  in- 
trepid spirit.  Just  before  he  underwent 
the  most  horrible  of  surgical  opera- 
tion*, us  conTersation  was  as  sprightly 
M  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  full 
ngoar  of  health.    On  the  day  after  the 
operation,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
ha  medical  advisers,  he  would  set  out 
an  a  journey.    His  figure  was  that  of 
a  skeleton.    Bat  his  elastic  mind  sup- 
ported him  under  fatigues  and  suffer- 
ings which  seemed  sufficient  to  bring 
the  most  robust  man  to  the  grave. 
Change  of  employment  was  as  ncccs- 
avy  to  him  as  change  of  place.    He 
hived  to  dictate  six  or  seven  letters  at 
once.  Those  who  had  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  him  complained  that  though 
he  talked  with  great  ability  on  every 
nbject,  he  could  never  be  kept  to  the 

a  Point  "Lord  Peterborough,"  said 
ftps,  "would  say  very  pretty  and 
things  in  his  letters,  but  they 
be  rather  too  gay  and  wander- 
ing; whereas,  were  Lord  Bolingbroke 
to  write  to  an  emperor,  or  to  a  states- 
man, he  would  fix  on  that  point  which 
*u  the  most  material,  would  set  it  in 
the  strongest  and  finest  light,  and  man- 
ago  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  ser- 
viceable to  his  purpose."  What  Peter- 
borough was  to  Bolingbroke  as  a  writer, 
he  was  to  Marlborough  as  a  general 
Bewaa,  in  truth,  the  last  of  the  knights- 
onnt,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal  to 
Profusion,  courteous  in  his  dealings 
*tth  enemies,  the  protector  of  the  op- 
pfosMd,  the  adorer  of  women.  His 
tntuei  and  vices  were  those  of  the 
Bound  Table.  Indeed,  his  character 
can  hardly  be  better  summed  up,  than 


in  the  lines  in  which  the  author  of  that 
clever  little  poem,  Monks  and  Giants, 
lias  described  Sir  Tristram. 

M  His  birth,  it  seems,  by  Merlin's  calcu- 
lation, 

Wan  under  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars ; 

His  mind  with  all  their  attributes  was 
mixed, 

And,  like  those  planets,  wandering  and 
unfixed. 

"  From  realm  to  realm  he  ran,  and  never 
staid: 

Kingdoms  and  crowns  he  won,  and  gave 
away: 

It  seemed  as  if  his  labours  were  repaid 

By  the  mere  noise  and  movement  of  the 
fray: 

No  conquests  nor  acquirement!  had  he 
made; 

His  chief  delight  was,  on  some  festive 
day 

To  ride  triumphant,  prodigal,  and  proud, 

And  shower  his  wealth  amidst  the  shout- 
ing crowd. 

"His  schemes  of  war  were  sudden,  unfore- 
seen, 


In^zplicablo  both  to  friend  and  foot 

■Pic 
the  project,  and  imp 
blow; 


It  roomed  as  if  some  momentary  spleen 
Inspired  the  project,  and  impelled  the 


And  most  his  fortune  and  success  were 
seen 

With  means  the  most  inadequate  and 
low. 

Most  master  of  himself,  and  least  encum- 
bered, 

When  ovonnatched,  entangled,  and  out- 
numbered." 

In  June,  1705,  this  remarkable  man 
arrived  in  Lisbon  with  five  thousand 
Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  There 
the  Archduke  embarked  with  a  large 
train  of  attendants,  whom  Peter- 
borough entertained  magnificently  dur- 
ing the  voyage  at  his  own  expense. 
From  Lisbon  the  armament  proceeded 
to  Gibraltar,  and,  having  taken  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  on  board, 
steered  towards  the  north-east  along 
the  coast  of  Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedi- 
tion touched,  after  leaving  Gibraltar, 
was  Altea  in  Valencia.  The  wretched 
misgovernment  of  Philip  had  excited 
great  discontent  throughout  this  pro- 
vince. The  invaders  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed. The  peasantry  flocked  to  the 
shore,  bearing  provisions,  and  shouting, 
44  Long  live  Charles  the  Third."  The 
neighbouring  fortress  of  Denia  surren- 
dered without  a  blow. 

The  imagination  of  Peterborough 
took  fire.    He  conceived  the  hope  of 
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finishing  the  war  it  one  blow.  Madrid 
was  bat  a  hundred  and  fifty  milts  dis- 
tant. There  was  scarcely  one  fortified 
place  on  the  road.  Tho  troops  of 
Philip  were  eilher  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  or  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
At  the  capital  there  was  no  military 
force,  except  a  few  horse  who  formed 
a  guard  of  honour  round  the  person  of 
Philip.  But  the  scheme  of  pushing 
into  the  heart  of  a  great  kingdom  with 
an  army  of  only  seven  thousand  men, 
was  too  daring  to  please  the  Archdulte. 
The  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who. 
in  tho  reign  of  tie  late  King  of  Spain, 
had  been  Governor  of  Catalonia,  and 
who  overrated  his  own  influence  in 
that  province,  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  instantly  to  proceed  thither,  and 
to  attack  Barcelona.  Peterborough 
was  hampered  by  his  instructions,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  submit. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  August  the  fleet 
arrived  before  Bicreelnna ;  and  Peter- 
borough found  that  the  task  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince 
was  one  of  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. One  side  of  the  city  was  pro- 
tected by  the  sea;   tie  other  by  the 


seven  thousand  men  could  be  enib 
to  do  the  work  of  thirty  thoosai 
Others  blamed  their  ^.'iiirMl  tor  ci-i 
up  bis  own  opinion  to  the  child 
whims  of  Charles,  and  for  s.icrifid 
his  men  in  an  attempt  to  perform  wl 
was  impossible.  The  Dutch  eommani 
positively  declared  that  his  soldi 
ahould  not  stir:  Lord  Feti-r boron 
might  give  what  orders  be  chose,  1 
to  encage  in  such  a.  siege  was  madue 
and  the  men  should  not  be  sent  to  e 
tain  death  when  there  was  no  cbsi 
of  obtaining  any  advantage. 

At  length,  alter  three  weeks  of  tm 
tioti,  l'ei'.iborough  announced  his  fix 
determination  to  raise  the  siege.  1 
heavy  cannon  were  scut  on  boa 
Preparations  were  made  for  reetnbai 
ing  the  troops.  Charles  and  the  Prit 
of  Hesso  were  furious  ;  but  mo«  of  I 
officers  blamed  their  general  forhavi 
delayed  so  long  the  measure  which 
had  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  tsl 
On  the  twelfth  of  September  there  wi 
r^ioii/iiiirsuiid  public  entertainment! 
Barcelona  for  this  great  deliver** 
On  tho  following  morning  the  Enfli 
flag  was   flying    on    tho   rampart* 
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them.    Hub  was  the  event  on  which 
Peterborough  had  reckoned,  and  for 
which  his  men  were  prepared.    The 
English  received  the  fire,  rushed  for- 
wird,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  put  the 
Spaniards  to  flight,  and  entered  the 
works   together  with   the    fugitives. 
Before  the  garrison  had  recovered  from 
their  first  surprise,  the  Earl  was  master 
of  the  outworks,  had   taken  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  thrown  np  a 
breastwork  to  defend  his  men.     lie 
then  sent  off  for  Stanhope's  reserve. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  this  rein- 
forcement, news   arrived    that    three 
thousand  men  were   marching  from 
Barcelona  towards  Monjuich.    He  in- 
ttaatly  rode  out  to  take  a  view  of 
them;  hot  no  sooner  had  he  left  his 
troops  man  they  were  seized  with  a 
pmi.    Their  situation  was  indeed  full 
of  danger ;  they  had  been  brought  into 
Monjuich,  they  scarcely  knew  how; 
their  numbers  were  small ;  their  gene- 
ndwat  gone :  their  hearts  failed  diem, 
ad  they  were  proceeding  to  evacuate 
the  fort    Peterborough  received  in- 
formation of  these  occurrences  in  time 
»  stop  the  retreat.    He  galloped  up  to 
the  fugitives,  addressed  a  few  words  to 
them,  and  put  himself  at  their  head. 
Tie  sound  of  his  voice  and  the  sight  of 
•a  free  restored  all  their  courage,  and 
they  inarched  back  to  their  former 
position. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  fallen  in 
the  confusion  of  the  assault ;  but  every 
thing  else  went  well.  Stanhope  ar- 
rived; the  detachment  which  had 
touched  out  of  Barcelona  retreated ; 
the  heavy  cannon  were  disembarked, 
md  brought  to  bear  on  the  inner  forti- 
fcttions  of  Monjuich,  which  speedily 
fefl.  Peterborough,  with  his  usual  ge- 
■owiry,  rescued  the  Spanish  soldiers 
from  the  ferocity  of  his  victorious  army, 
ud  paid  the  last  honours  with  great 
Pomp  to  his  rival  the  Prince  of  Hesse. 
The  reduction  of  Monjuich  was  the 
fett  of  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits. 
Btrcelona  fell ;  and  Peterborough  had 
to  glory  of  taking,  with  a  handful  of 
°>en,  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  of  Europe.  He  had  also  the 
ttory»not  less  dear  to  his  chivalrous 
taper,  of  mwiag  the  life  *nd  honour  I 


of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Popoli, 
whom  he  met  flying  with  dishevelled 
hair  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He 
availed  himself  dexterously  of  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  the  Catalonians  re- 
garded the  inhabitants  of  Castile.  He 
guaranteed  to  the  province  in  the 
capital  of  which  he  was  now  quartered 
all  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  attaching  the  popu- 
lation to  the  Austrian  cause. 

The  open  country  now  declared  in 
favour  of  Charles.  Tarragona,  Tor- 
tosa,  Gerona,  Lerida,  San  Mateo,  threw 
open  their  gates.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment sent  the  Count  of  Las  Torres  with 
seven  thousand  men  to  reduce  San 
Mateo.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
with  only  twelve  hundred  men,  raised 
the  siege.  His  officers  advised  him  to 
be  content  with  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. Charles  urged  him  to  return  to 
Barcelona ;  but  no  remonstrances  could 
stop  such  a  spirit  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  career.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  country  was  mountainous.  The 
roads  were  almost  impassable.  The 
men  were  ill-clothed.  The  horses  were 
knocked  up.  The  retreating  army  was 
far  more  numerous  than  the  pursuing 
army.  But  difficulties  and  dangers 
vanished  before  the  energy  of  Peter- 
borough. He  pushed  on,  driving  Las 
Torres  before  him.  Nulcs  surrendered 
to  the  mere  terror  of  his  name ;  and, 
on  the  fourth  of  February,  1706,  he 
arrived  in  triumph  at  Valencia.  There 
he  learned  that  a  body  of  four  thousand 
men  was  on  the  march  to  join  Las 
Torres.  He  set  out  at  dead  of  night 
from  Valencia,  passed  the  Xucar,  came 
unexpectedly  on  the  encampment  of 
the  enemy,  and  slaughtered,  dispersed, 
or  took  the  whole  reinforcement  The 
Valencians  could  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes  when  they  saw  the  prisoners 
brought  in. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Courts  of 
Madrid  and  Versailles,  exasperated  and 
alarmed  by  the  fall  of  Barcelona  and  by 
the  revolt  of  the  surrounding  country, 
determined  to  make  a  great  effort.  A 
large  army,  nominally  commanded  by 
Philip,  but  really  under  the  orders  o( 
Marshal  Tesse,  entered  Catalonia.  A. 
fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toiitouife% 
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of  the  natural  children  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  appeared  before  the  port 
of  Barcelona.  The  city  was  attacked 
at  once  by  sea  and  land.  The  person 
of  the  Archduke  was  in  considerable 
danger.  Peterborough,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  marched 
with  great  rapidity  from  Valencia. 
To  give  battle,  with  so  small  a  force, 
to  a  great  regular  army  under  the 
conduct  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  would 
have  been  madness.  The  Earl  there- 
fore made  war  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Minas  and  Empecinados  of  our  own 
time.  He  took  his  post  on  the  neigh- 
louring  mountains,  harassed  the  enemy 
with  incessant  alarms,  cut  off  their 
stragglers,  intercepted  their  commu- 
nications with  the  interior,  and  in- 
troduced supplies,  both  of  men  and 
provisions,  into  the  town.  He  saw, 
however,  that  the  only  hope  of  the  be- 
sieged was  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  His 
commission  from  the  British  govern- 
ment gave  him  supreme  power,  not 
only  over  the  army,  but,  whenever  he 
should  be  actually  on  board,  over  the 
navy  also.  He  put  out  to  sea  at  night 
in  an  open  boat,  without  communi- 
cating his  design  to  any  person.  He 
was  picked  up,  several  leagues  from 
the  shore,  by  one  of  the  ships  of  tho 
English  squadron.  As  soon  as  he  was 
on  board,  he  announced  himself  as  first 
in  command,  and  sent  a  pinnace  with 
his  orders  to  the  Admiral  Had  these 
orders  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier, 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  French 
fleet  would  have  been  taken.  As  it 
was,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  put  out  to 
sea.  The  port  was  open.  The  town 
was  relieved.  On  the  following  night 
the  enemy  raised  the  siege  and  re- 
treated to  Roussillon.  Peterborough 
returned  to  Valencia,  a  place  which  he 
preferred  to  every  other  in  Spain  ;  and 
Philip,  who  had  been  some  weeks  ab- 
sent from  his  wife,  could  endure  the 
misery  of  separation  no  longer,  and 
flew  to  rejoin  her  at  Madrid. 

At  Madrid,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  or  for  her  to  remain. 
The    splendid    success  which  Peter- 
borough had  obtained  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  had  inspired  the 
tluggigh  Ghtfwajr  with  emulation-    He 


advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain.  Bcr 
wick  retreated.  Alcantara,  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  Salamanca  felly  and  the 
conquerors  inarched  towards  the  ca- 
pital. 

Philip  was  earnestly  pressed  by  his 
advisers  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Burgos.  The  advanced  guard 
of  the  allied  army  was  already  seen  on 
the  heights  above  Madrid.  It  was 
known  that  the  main  body  was  at 
hand.  The  unfortunate  Prince  fled 
with  his  Queen  and  his  household. 
The  royal  wanderers,  after  travelling 
eight  days  on  bad  roads,  under  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  sleeping  eight  nights  in 
miserable  hovels,  one  of  which  fell 
down  and  nearly  crushed  them  both 
to  death,  reached  the  metropolis  of 
Old  Castile.  In  the  mean  time  the  in- 
vaders had  entered  Madrid  in  triumph, 
and  had  proclaimed  the  Archduke  in 
the  streets  of  the  imperial  city.  Arra- 
gon,  ever  jealous  of  the  Castilian  as* 
cendency,  followed  the  example  of 
Catalonia.  Saragossa  revolted  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  The  governor  whom 
Philip  had  set  over  Carthagena  be- 
trayed his  trust,  and  surrendered  to 
the  Allies  the  best  arsenal  and  the 
last  ships  which  Spain  possessed. 

Toledo  had  been  for  somo  time  the 
retreat  of  two  ambitious,  turbulent 
and  vindictive  intriguers,  the  Queen 
Dowager  and  Cardinal  Porto  Carrcro, 
They  had  long  been  deadly  enemies. 
They  had  led  the  adverse  factions  of 
Austria  and  France.  Each  had  in 
turn  domineered  over  the  weak  and 
disordered  mind  of  the  late  King.  At 
length  the  impostures  of  the  priest  had 
triumphed  over  the  blandishments  of 
the  woman ;  Porto  Carrero  had  re- 
mained victorious ;  and  the  Queen  had 
fled  in  shame  and  mortification,  from 
the  court  where  she  had  once  been 
supreme.  In  her  retirement  she  was 
soon  joined  by  him  whose  arts  had 
destroyed  her  influence.  The  Car- 
dinal, having  held  power  just  long 
enough  to  convince  all  parties  of  his 
incompetency,  had  been  dismissed  to 
his  See,  cursing  his  own  folly  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  House  which  he  had 
.served  too  well.  Common  interests 
\  and  common.  tsanVosa  mcapcQad  At 
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&0fln  rivals.  Th©  Austrian  troops 
ware  admitted  into  Toledo  without 
apposition.  The  Queen  Dowager  flung 
off  that  mournful  garb  which  the  widow 
of  a  King  of  Spain  wears  through  her 
whole  life,  and  blazed  forth  in  jewels. 
The  Cardinal  blessed  the  standards  of 
the  invaders  in  his  magnificent  ca- 
thedral, and  lighted  up  his  palace  in 
honour  of  the  great  deliverance.  It 
seemed  that  the  struggle  had  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  Philip  but  a 
prompt  flight  into  the  dominions  of 
his  grandfather. 

So  judged  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Spanish  people.    There  is  no  country 
in  Europe  which  it  is  so  easy  to  over- 
ran as  Spain,  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
conquer.    Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  the  regular  military  re- 
sistance which  Spain  offers  to  an  in- 
vader ;  nothing  more  formidable  than 
the  energy  which  she  puts  forth  when 
to  regular  military  resistance  has  been 
beaten  down.    Her  armies  have  long 
borne  too  much  resemblance  to  mobs; 
bat  her  mobs  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  spirit  of  armies.     The  sol- 
dier, as  compared  with  other  soldiers, 
is  deficient  in  military  qualities  ;  but 
the  peasant  has  as  much  of  those  qua- 
lities as  the  soldier.     In  no  country 
here  such  strong  fortresses  been  taken 
bv  surprise:  in  no  country  have  unfor- 
tified towns  made  so  furious  and  ob- 
stinate a  resistance  to  great  armies. 
War  in  Spain  has,  from  the  days  of 
the  Romans,  had  a  character  of  its 
ovii;  it  is  afire  which  cannot  be  raked 
oat ;  it  burns  fiercely  under  the  em- 
bers; and  long  after  it  has,  to  all 
seeming,  been  extinguished,  bursts  forth 
toore  violently  than  ever.    This  was 
■een  in  the  last  war.    Spain  had  no 
mny  which  could  have  looked  in  the 
free  an  equal  number  of  French  or 
frussian  soldiers*,  but  one  day  laid  the 
Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust;  one 
day  put  the  crown  of  France  at  the 
disposal  of  invaders.      No  Jena,  no 
Waterloo,  would  have  enabled  Joseph 
to  reign  in  quiet  at  Madrid. 


out  the  War  of  the  Succession  was 
most  characteristic  With  all  tho  odds 
of  number  and  situation  on  their  side, 
they  had  been  ignominionsly  beaten. 
All  the  European  dependencies  of  the 
Spanish  crown  were  lost.  Catalonia, 
Arragon,  and  Valencia  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Austrian  Prince.  Gibraltar 
had  been  taken  by  a  few  sailors ;  Bar- 
celona stormed  by  a  few  dismounted 
dragoons.  The  invaders  had  pene- 
trated into  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  were  quartered  at  Madrid  and 
Toledo.  While  these  events  had  been 
in  progress,  the  nation  had  scarcely 
given  a  sign  of  life.  The  rich  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  give  or  to 
lend  for  the  support  of  war;  the  troops 
had  shown  neither  discipline  nor  cou- 
rage; and  now  at  last,  when  it  seemed 
that  all  was  lost,  when  it  seemed  that 
the  most  sanguine  must  relinquish  all 
hope,  the  national  spirit  awoke,  fierce, 
proud,  and  unconquerable.  The  people 
had  been  sluggish  when  the  circum- 
stances might  well  have  inspired  hope; 
they  reserved  all  their  energy  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  season  of  despair. 
Castile,  Leon,  Andalusia,  Estremadura, 
rose  at  once;  every  peasant  procured 
a  firelock  or  a  pike ;  the  Allies  were 
masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  trod.  No  soldier  could  wander  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  main  body  of 
the  invading  army  without  imminent 
risk  of  being  poniarded.  The  country 
through  which  the  conquerors  had 
passed  to  Madrid,  and  which,  as  they 
thought,  they  had  subdued,  was  all  in 
arms  behind  them.  Their  communi- 
cations with  Portugal  were  cut  off.  In 
the  mean  time,  money  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  flow  rapidly  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  fugitive  king.  **  The  day 
before  yesterday,"  says  the  Princess 
Orsini,  in  a  letter  written  at  this  time, 
M  the  priest  of  a  village  which  contains 
only  a  hundred  and  twenty  houses 
brought  a  hundred  and  twenty  pistoles 
to  the  Oueen.  *  My  flock,*  said  he, 
*  are  ashamed  to  send  you  so  little  j 
but  they  beg  you  to  believe  that  in 
this  purse  there  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  hearts  faithful  even  to  1&& 
death.'  The  good  man  wept  aa  \afc 
TtobCtrnfactoftbcCastWau* through- 1 spoke;  and  indeed  we  wept  too.    "¥**- 
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torday  another  (mall  village,  in  t- dicli 
there  am  only  twenty  houses,  sent  us 
fifty  pistoles," 

While  the  Castilians  were  everywhere 
arming  in  tho  cause  of  Philip,  tho 
Allies  were  serving  that  cause  as  effec- 
tually by  their  mismanagement.  Gal- 
way  6taM  at  Madrid,  where  his  soldiers 
indulged  in  such  boundless  licentious- 
ness that  one  half  of  them  were  in  tho 
hospitals.  Charles  remained  dawdling 
in  Catalonia.  Peterborough  had  taken 
Bcquena,  and  wished  to  march  from 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  and  to  ef- 
fect a  junction  with  Galwayj  but  the 
Archduke  refused  his  consent  to  the 
plan.  The  indignant  general  reroniued 
accordingly  in  his  favourite  city,  on 
tho  beautiful  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reading  Don  Quixote,  firing 
balls  and  suppers,  trying  in  vain  lo 
get  some  good  sport  nut  of  the  Valencia 
bulls,  ami  making  love,  not  in  vain,  to 
the  ValenciaD  women. 

At  length  the  Archduke  advanced 
into  Castile,  and  ordered  Peterborough 
to  join  him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Ber- 
wick had  already  compelled  Gal  way  to 
evacuate  Madrid;  and,  when  the  whole 
force  of  tho  Allies  was   collected    at 


In  Jannary,  1707,  Peterborough 
rived  at  Valencia  from  Italy,  no  loi 
hearing  a  public  character,  but  me 

as  a  volunteer.  His  advice  was  as! 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  most  j 
cieus.  He  gave  it  as  his  decided 
nion  that  nooffensive  opera  tiiiiisajj 
Castile  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
would  be  easy,  he  said,  to  defend 
riii; on,  l'.ii:ilu!ii:i.ai-iil  Valencia,  ags 
1'liilip.     The  inhabitants  of  those  p 
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ii.liid  t, 


ill..-  j\r.:liduks-j  and  the  armies  of 
House  of  Bourbon  would  be  rcsi 
Ly  tlin  whole  population.  In  a  s! 
time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ca-til 
nielli  ,il:ite.  The  government  of  PI 
illicit  ('■jniniit  u 1 1 popular  acts.  Del 
iii  i lii-  Nelhi.Tlaiiih  li i i^ lit  compel  L< 
to  withdraw'  iiie  succours  which  he 
hmiMird  to  his  grandson.  Thenwi 
1,-  the  lime  to  strike  a  decisive  tt 
This  excellent  advice  was  rcjec 
lVieilniroiigh,  who  had  now  recti 
lineal  ktteia  of  recall  from  Engl 
departed  before  the  opening  of 
campaign  ;  and  with  him  departed 
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infers  thought  that  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  war  to  so  volatile  and  ro- 
mantic a  person.  They  therefore  gave 
the  comcuind  to  Lord  Galway,  an  ex- 
perienced veteran,  a  roan  who  was  in 
wtr  what  Moliere's  doctors  were  in 
nedieine,  who  thought  it  much  more 
honourable  to  fail  according  to  rule, 
than  to  succeed  by  innovation,  and  who 
would  have  been  very  much  ashamed 
of  himself  if  he  had  taken  Monjuicli  by 
■eans  so  strange  as  those  which  Peter- 
borough employed.  This  great  com- 
muter conducted  the  campaign  of 
1707  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
Ob  the  plain  of  Almanza  he  encoun- 
tered the  army  of  the  Bourbons.-  He 
drew  up  his  troops  according  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  best  writers, 
tod  in  a  few  hours  lost  eighteen 
Jaoatand  men,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
Ktndards,  all  his  baggage  and  all  his  ar- 
jfflerr.  Valencia  and  Arragon  were 
iattantly  conquered  by  the  French,  and, 
tt  the  close  of  the  year,  the  mountainous 
province  of  Catalonia  was  the  only  part 
•f  Spam  which  still  adhered  to  Charles. 

"Do you  remember,  child,"  says  the 
foolish  woman  in  the  Spectator  to  her 
■Bfbaad,  "that  the  pigeon-house  fell 
Ik  very  afternoon  that  our  careless 
leach  spilt  the  salt  upon  the  table  ?  " 
"Yes,  my  dear,"  replies  the  gentleman, 
"tad  the  next  post  brought  us  an 
•eccent  of  the  battle  of  Almanza." 
The  approach  of  disaster  in  Spain  had 
keen  for  some  time  indicated  by  omens 
Mich  dearer  than  the  mishap  of  the 
fcbcellar;  an  ungrateful  prince,  an 
^disciplined  army,  a  divided  council, 
eory  triumphant  over  merit,  a  man  of 
pains  recalled,  a  pedant  and  a  slug- 
prd  intrusted  with  supreme  command, 
fte  battle  of  Almanza  decided  the 
fa  of  Spain.  The  loss  was  such  as 
Meriborough  or  Eugene  could  scarcely 
■wo  retrieved,  and  was  certainly  not 
to  be  retrieved  by  Stanhope  and  Sta- 
lembere. 

Stanhope,  who  took  the  command 
of  the  English  army  in  Catalonia,  was 
a  pan  of  respectable  abilities,  both  in 
military  and  civil  affairs,  but  titter,  we 
conceive,  for  a  second  than  for  a  first 
place.    Lord  Mabon,  with  his  wraalj 


candour,  tells  us,  what  we  believe  was 
not  known  before,  that  his  ancestor's 
most  distinguished  exploit,  the  con- 
quest of  Minorca,  was  suggested  by 
Marlborough.  Staremberg,  a  method- 
ical tactician  of  the  German  school, 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  command 
in  Spain.  Two  languid  campaigns 
followed,  during  which  neither  of  the 
hostile  armies  did  any  thing  memor- 
able, but  during  which  both  were  nearly 
starved. 

At  length,  in  1710,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Allied  forces  resolved  to  venture  on 
bolder  measures.  They  began  the  cam- 
paign with  a  daring  move,  pushed  into 
Arragon,  defeated  the  troops  of  Philip 
at  Almenara,  defeated  them  again  at 
Saragossa,  and  advanced  to  Madrid. 
The  King  was  again  a  fugitive.  The 
Castilians  sprang  to  arms  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  which  they  had  dis- 
played in  1 706.  The  conquerors  found 
tho  capital  a  desert  The  people  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  any  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Austrian  prince.  It  was  necessary 
to  hire  a  few  children  to  shout  before 
him  in  the  streets.  Meanwhile,  the  court 
of  Philip  at  Valladolid  was  thronged 
by  nobles  and  prelates.  Thirty  thou- 
sand people  followed  their  King  from 
Madrid  to  his  new  residence.  Women 
of  rank,  rather  than  remain  behind, 
performed  the  journey  on  foot.  The 
peasants  enlisted  by  thousands.  Money, 
arms,  and  provisions,  were  supplied  in 
abundance  by  the  zeal  of  the  people. 
The  country  round  Madrid  was  infested 
by  small  parties  of  irregular  horse. 
The  Allies  could  not  send  off  a  de- 
spatch to  Arragon,  or  introduce  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  into  the  capital.  It 
was  unsafe  for  the  Archduke  to  hunt 
in  the  immediato  vicinity  of  the  palace 
which  he  occupied. 

The  wish  of  Stanhope  was  to  winter 
in  Castile.  But  he  stood  alone  in  the 
council  of  war  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Allies 
could  have  maintained  themselves, 
through  so  unpropitious  a  season,  in 
the  midst  of  so  hostile  a  population. 
Charles,  whose  personal  safety  was  the 
first  object  of  the  generals,  Tr&a  wenX 
with  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  C&XaVsnVfc 
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i   December  I 


in  November;  ar 
srmy  commenced 
Arragon. 

But  the  Allies  hail  to  do  with  a 
master-spirit.  The  King  of  France 
had  lately  sent  the  Duke  of  Vendome 
ru  command  in  Spain.  This  man  was 
distinguished  by  Ilia  filthincss  of  liis 
person,  by  the  brutality  of  his  demean- 
our, by  the  proas  buffoonery  of  his 
conversation,  and  by  tho  impndeneo 
with  which  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
most  nauseous  of  nil  vices.  His  slug- 
gishness was  almost  incredible.  Even 
when  engaged  in  a  campaign,  ho  often 
passed  whole  days  in  his  bed.  His 
strange  torpidity  had  been  tlio  cause  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  disasters  wh  ich 
the  armies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
hid  sustained.  But  when  he  was  roused 
by  any  great  Emergency,  his  resources, 
his  energy,  and  his  presence  of  mind, 
were  such  as  had  been  found  in  no 
French  general  since  the  death  of 
Luxembourg. 

At  this  crisis,  Vcndome  was  all  him- 
self. He  set  out  from  Talavero  with 
his  troops,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
army  of  the  Allies  with  a  speed  ncr- 
hape  never  equalled,  in  such 


II"  riuuhnlotl  a  capitulation -,  and 
p.'iUant  liitls  army  became  prisoner! 
war  on  honourablo  terms. 

Scarcely  had  Vcndome  signed 
i':i;:i[ii];iiion.  when  he  learned  1 
Starcmlieiy  ivns  iimr'.'hing  to  the  re 
of  Stiiiilio|ie.  Preparations  were 
y:iiiu!y  iiimle  fur  a  j-jonoral  action, 
the  day  following  that  on  which  ' 
English  had  delivered  up  their  an 
was  fought  the  obstinate  and  blot 
fight  of  Villa- Vic  iosa.  Starernoerg 
raained  master  of  the  Held.  Vcndo 
reaped  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle.  1 
Allies  spiked  their  cannon,  and  reti 
towards  Arragou.  But  even  in  Ai 
gon  they  fonnd  no  place  to  rest.  V 
dome  was  behind  them.  The  goer 
parties  were  around  thorn.  They  I 
to  Catalonia ;  but  Catalonia  was 
vaded  by  a  French  army  from  Rons 
Ion.  At  length  the  Austrian  gene 
with  six  thousand  harassed  and  ( 
pi  riled  men,  the  remains  of  a  great! 
victorious  army,  toot  refuge  in  B 
celona,  almost  the  only  place  in  Sp 
which  still  recognised  the  aothorirj 
Charles. 

Philip  was  now  much  safer  at  1 
drid  than  his  grandfather  at  Paris.  . 
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the  Pretender  could  expect  efficient 
uccoor.  It  had  joined  England  in 
the  closest  union  to  ft  Protestant  and 
republican  state,  to  a  state  which  had 
assisted  in  bringing  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  was  willing  to  guaran- 
tee the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
not  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
food  that  they  were  more  zealously 
imported  by  their  old  opponents  than 
by  their  old  associates.  Those  ministers 
iiio  were  zealous  for  the  war  were 
gmloaUy  converted  to  Whiggism.  The 
rest  dropped  off,  and  were  succeeded 
by  Whigs.  Cowper  became  Chan- 
color.  Sunderland,  in  spite  of  the  very 
jut  antipathy  of  Anne,  was  made  Se- 
cretory of  State.  On  the  death  of  the 
Ptinee  of  Denmark  a  more  extensive 
efemge  took  place.  Wharton  became 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Somers 
ftendent  of  the  Council.  At  length 
the  administration  was  wholly  in  the 
■ends  of  the  Low  Church  party. 

hi  the  year  1710  a  violent  change 
took  place.  The  Queen  had  always 
hem  a  Tory  at  heart.  Her  religions 
fcefings  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
EnihLshed  Church.  Her  family  feel- 
Bp  pleaded  in  favour  of  her  exiled 
farther.  Her  selfish  feelings  disposed 
her  to  favour  the  zealots  of  preroga- 
tire.  The  affection  which  she  felt  for 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  the 
greet  security  of  the  Whigs.  That 
(Action  had  at  length  turned  to  deadly 
notion.  While  the  great  party  which 
h*i  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope was  undermined  by  bedchamber 
women  at  St  James's,  a  violent  storm 
gstbered  in  the  country.  A  foolish 
psnon  had  preached  a  foolish  sermon 
■gtinst  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  wisest  members  of  the  go- 
vernment were  for  letting  the  man 
•fane.  Bat  Godolphin,  inflamed  with 
•U  the  seal  of  a  new-made  Whig,  and 
exasperated  by  a  nickname  which  was 
tppbed  to  him  in  this  unfortunate  dis- 
eoiiie,  insisted  that  the  preacher  should 
hi  impeached.  The  exhortations  of 
the  mfld  and  sagacious  Somen  were 
disregarded.  The  impeachment  was 
brought ;  the  doctor  was  convicted ; 
ad  the  accusers  were  mined.  The 
clergy  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  per- 


secuted clergyman.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
clergy.  A  display  of  Tory  feelings, 
such  as  England  had  not  witnessed 
since  the  closing  years  of  Charles  the* 
Second's  reign,  appalled  the  Ministers 
and  gave  boldness  to  the  Queen.  She 
turned  out  the  Whigs,  called  Harley 
and  St.  John  to  power,  and  dissolved 
the  Parliament.  The  elections  went 
strongly  against  the  late  government. 
Stanhope,  who  had  in  his  absence  been 
put  in  nomination  for  Westminster, 
was  defeated  by  a  Tory  candidate. 
The  new  Ministers,  finding  themselves 
masters  of  the  new  Parliament,  were 
induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Prance.  The 
whole  system  of  alliance  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  was  a  Whig  sys- 
tem. The  general  by  whom  the  English 
armies  had  constantly  been  led  to  vic- 
tory, and  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  substitute,  was  now,  whatever 
he  might  formerly  have  been,  a  Whig 
general.  If  Marlborough  were  dis- 
carded it  was  probable  that  some  great 
disaster  would  follow.  Yet  if  he  were 
to  retain  his  command,  every  great  ac- 
tion which  he  might  perform  would  raise 
the  credit  of  the  party  in  opposition. 

A  peace  was  therefore  concluded 
between  England  and  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  Of  that  peace 
Lord  Mahon  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
severest  reprehension.  He  is,  indeed, 
an  excellent  Whig  of  the  time  of  the 
first  Lord  Stanhope.  MI  cannot  but 
pause  for  a  moment,"  says  he,  M  to  ob- 
serve how  much  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury has  inverted  the  meaning  of  our 
party  nicknames,  how  much  a  modern 
Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  a  modern  Whig." 

We  grant  one  half  of  Lord  Mahon's 
proposition:  from  the  other  half  wo 
altogether  dissent.  We  allow  that  a 
modern  Tory  resembles,  in  many 
things,  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  The  worst  things  of  one  age 
often  resemble  the  best  things  of  an- 
other. A  modern  shopkeeper's  house 
is  as  well  furnished  as  the  nonse  of  a 
considerable  merchant  in  Axmcta  w&tu 
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Vajr  plain  people  now  wear  finer 
cloth  than  Bean  Fielding  or  Beau 
Bdgeworth  could  have  procured  in 
Qaecn  Anne's  reign.  We  would  rather 
Inst  lo  the  apothecary  of  u  modem 
village  than  to  tho  physician  of  n  largo 
town  in  Anne's  reign.  A  modern 
I  oardingschool  miss  could  tell  the  most 
It aracd  professor  of  Anne's  reign  some 
things  in  geography,  nstronomy,  and 
chemistry,  which  would  surprise  him. 
Tho  science  of  government  is  an  cx- 

Esnnanta]  science;  and  therefore  it  is, 
ke  all  other  experimental  sciences,  B 
progressive  science.  Lord  Mahon 
would  have  hoen  a  very  nod  Whig  in 
ihe  days  of  llarley.  But  Hurley,  whom 
Lord  Mahon  censures  so  severely.  Was 
itri  Whiggish  when  compared  even 
with  Clarendon;  and   Clarendon  was 

K'le  a  democmt  when  compared  with 
rd  Burleigh.  If  Lord  Muliou  lives,  as 
we  hope  he  will,  fifty  years  longer,  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  as  he  now  boasts  of 
the  resemblance  which  the  Tories  of 
oar  time  bear  to  the  Whigs  of  tho  Re- 
volution, he  will  then  boast  of  tho  re- 
semblance, burne  by  the  Tories  of  1863 
to  those  immortal  patriots,  the  Whigs 
of  tii-.'  I  to  form  BilL 


really  e°mo  up  will  lie  Whig*.  T 
absolute    position    of  ilie    purtiei  1 

livi.njilt.-rrd;  tlii!  relative  position  i 
mains  unchanged.  Through  (he  win 
of  tliot  gTent  movement,  which  beg 


before  tlicso  party-n 
which  will  continue  after  they  have! 
como  obsolete,  through  the  whole 
that  great  movement  of  which  t 
Charter  of  John,  the  i 
House  of  Commnns.  the  e 
Vill.'uuige.  the  separation  Irom  tno  I 
of  Home,  (lie  expulsion  of  Ihe  Stuai 
the  reform  of  the  lit pres ent alive  Pj 
tem,  are  successive  stages,  (here  tts 
been,  under  some  name  or  other,  tf 
sets  of  men,  tlioso  who  were  heft 
their  age,  and  those  who  were  Wit 
it,  those  who  were  the  wisest  «no 
their  contemporaries,  and  those  w 
gloried  iti  being  no  wiser  than  tb 
great  grandfathers.  It  is  delightful 
think,  that,  in  duo  time,  the  UsC 
those  who  straggle  in  the  rear  of  I 
great  march  will  occupy  the  place  m 
uecupicd  lv  the  advanced  guard.  T 
Tury  Parliament  of  1710  would  hi 
passed  I'or  u  most  liberal  Parliament 
the  days  of  Elizabeth;  and  there  »re 
ibers  of  the  Con« 
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think.  that  hiii  parallel  is,  in  all  essential 
cnwmttances,  as  incorrect  as  that 
which  Fluellen  drew  between  Macedon 
and  Monmouth,  or  as  that  which  an 
ingenious  Tory  lately  discovered  be- 
tween Archbishop  Williams  and  Arch- 
bishop Vernon. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Mahon  in 
thinking  highly  of  the  Whigs  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  Bat  that  part  of  their 
conduct  which  he  selects  for  especial 
praise  is  precisely  the  part  which  we 
think  most  objectionable.  We  revere 
them  as  the  great  champions  of  political 
nd  of  intellectual  liberty.  It  is  true 
that,  when  raised  to  power,  they  were 
act  exempt  from  the  faults  which  power 
Bttorally  engenders.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  men  born  in  the  seventeenth 
canny,  and  that  they  were  therefore 
ignorant  of  many  truths  which  arc 
familiar  to  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
center.  But  they  were,  what  the  re- 
formers of  the  Church  were  before 
them,  and  what  the  reformers  of  the 
Boose  of  Commons  have  been  since, 
the  leaders  of  their  species  in  a  right 
faction.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not 
•How  to  political  discussion  that  lati- 
tude which  to  us  appears  reasonable 
nd  safe  ;  but  to  them  we  owe  the  re- 
uortlof  the  Censorship.  It  is  true 
that  they  did  not  carry  the  principle  of 
R&gioa*  liberty  to  its  full  extent ;  but 
to  them  we  owe  the  Toleration  Act 

Though,  however,  we  think  that  the 
Whigs  of  Anne's  reign  were,  as   a 
tody,  for  superior  in  wisdom  and  pub- 
Be  Tirtue  to  their  contemporaries  the 
Tories,  we  by  no  means  hold  ourselves 
boood  to  defend  all  the  measures  of 
oar  ftvourite  party.    A  life  of  action, 
if  it  is  to  be  useful,  must  be  a  life  of 
compromise.    But  speculation  admits 
of  no  compromise.    A  public  man  is 
often  under  the  necessity  of  consenting 
to  measures  which  he  dislikes,  lest  he 
•oould  endanger  the  success  of  mea- 
•its  which  he  thinks  of  vital  impor- 
tance.   But  the  historian  lies  under  no 
*cu  necessity.    On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  his  most  sacred  duties  to  point 
oat  clearly  the  errors  of  those  whose 
general  conduct  he  admires. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that,  on  the 
great  question  which  divided  England 


during  the  last  four  years  of  Anne's 
reign,  the  Tories  were  in  the  right,  and 
the  Whigs  in  the  wrong.  That  question 
was,  whether  England  ought  to  con* 
elude  peace  without  exacting  from  Phi- 
lip a  resignation  of  the  Spanish  crown  ? 
No  Parliamentary  struggle,  from  the 
time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  has  been  so  violent 
as  that  which  took  place  between  the 
authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and 
the  War  Party.  The  Commons  were 
for  peace;  the  Lords  were  for  vigorous 
hostilities.  The  Queen  was  compelled 
to  choose  which  of  her  two  highest  pre- 
rogatives she  would  exercise,  whether 
she  would  create  Peers,  or  dissolve  the 
Parliament.  The  ties  of  party  super- 
seded the  ties  of  neighbourhood  and  of 
blood.  The  members  of  the  hostile 
factions  would  scarcely  speak  to  each 
other,  or  bow  to  each  other.  The  women 
appeared  at  the  theatres  bearing  the 
badges  of  their  political  sect.  The 
schism  extended  to  the  most  remote 
counties  of  England.  Talents,  such  as 
had  seldom  before  been  displayed  in 
political  controversy,  were  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  hostile  parties.  On 
one  side  was  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk 
with  animal  spirits  and  with  factious 
animosity,  and  Addison,  with  his  po- 
lished satire,  his  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  fancy,  and  his  graceful  simplicity 
of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  fiercer 
spirit,  the  apostate  politician,  the  ribald 
priest,  the  perjured  lover,  a  heart  burn- 
ing with  hatred  against  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
images  from  the  dunghill  and  the  lazar- 
house.  The  ministers  triumphed,  and 
the  peace  was  concluded.  Then  came 
the  reaction.  A  new  sovereign  as- 
cended the  throne.  The  Whigs  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Parliament.  The  unjust  severity  with 
which  the  Tories  had  treated  Marl- 
borough and  Walpole  was  more  than 
retaliated.  Harley  and  Prior  were 
thrown  into  prison;  Bolingbroke  and 
Ormond  were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  wounds  in- 
flicted in  this  desperate  conflict  con- 
tinued to  rankle  for  many  years.  It 
was  long  before  the  members  of  either 
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party  cnuM  discuss  the  question  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and 
impartiality.  That  the  Whig  Ministers 
hud  sold  us  to  the  Dutch  ;  that  the 
Tory  Ministers  had  sold  us  to  the 
French  i  that  the  war  had  been  carried 
on  only  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Marl- 
bdratigB ;  that  the  pence  hod  teen  con- 
cluded only  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
the  Pretender;  these  imputations  and 
many  others,  utterly  unfounded,  or 
grossly  exaggerated,  were  hurled  back- 
ward and  forward  by  the  political  dis- 
putants of  the  last  century.  In  our 
time  tho  question  may  bo  discussed 
without  irritation.  We  will  state,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  the  reasons  which 
have  ted  us  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  arrived. 

The  danprers  which  wen 
prehended  from  the  pence 
first,  the  danger  that  Philip  might  be 
induced,  by  feelings  of  private  affection, 
to  act  in  strict  concert  with  tho  elder 
branch  of  his  house,  to  favour  the 
French  trado  at  the  expenso  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  side  with  the  French 
government  in  fntnre  wars  ;  secondly, 
the  danger  that  tho  posterity  of  the 
Duke  of  ISi 


cradle.  There  was  surely  I 
to  think  Hint  tho  policy  of  th 
Spain  would  bo  swayed  by  1 
for  a  nephew  whom  ho  had  n 
In  fact,  soon  after  the  peac 
branches  of  the  House  of 
began  to  quarrel.  A  closi 
was  formed  between  Philip  on 
lately  competitors  for  the 
crown.  A  Spanish  princes*, 
to  the  King  of  France,  was 

native  country  ;  and  a  decre 
forth  by  tho  Court  of  Mat 
ma  11  ding  every  Frenchman 
Spain.  It  is  true  that,  fiftyj 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  on  s 
peculiar  strictness  was  forme* 
the  French  and  Spanish  gov 
But  both  governments  were 
(in  that  occasion,  not  by  dom< 
tion,  but  by  common  into 
common  enmities.  Their 
though  called  the  Family 
was  as  purely  a  political  c< 
the  league  of  Canibrai  or  the 
Pilniti. 

The  second  danger  was  tl 
might  have  succeeded  to  the 
This  die 
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"  Bolingbroke,  it  is  certain, 
j  convinced  that  the  rcnuncia- 
it  worth  no  more  than  the 
e  which  it  was  written,  and  dc- 
.  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
I  the  English  Parliament  and 

though  it  was  at  one  time  pro- 
tat  the  posterity  of  the  Duke  of 
dy  would  become  extinct,  and 
it  it  almost  certain  that,  if  the 
f  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
extinct,  Philip  would  have 
tally  preferred  his  claim  to  the 
of  France,  we  still  defend  the 
e  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
;  place,  Charles  had,  soon  after 
tie  of  Villa- Viciosa,  inherited, 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  all 
linions  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
If  to  these  dominions  ho  had 
he  whole  monarchy  of  Spain, 
ince  of  power  would  have  been 
j  endangered.  The  union  of 
istrian  dominions  and  Spain 
not,  it  is  true,  have  been  so 
g  an  event  as  the  union  of 
end  Spain.  But  Charles  was 
f  Emperor.  Philip  was  not, 
rer  might  be,  King  of  France, 
rtainty  of  the  less  evil  might 
act  against  the  chance  of  the 
eriL 

in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that 
tmld  long  have  remained  under 
eminent  either  of  an  Emperor 
King  of  France.  The  character 
Spanish  people  was  a  better 
•  to  'w*o  nations  of  Europe  than 
I,  any  instrument  of  renuncia-' 
any  treaty.  The  same  energy 
the  people  of  Castile  had  put 
hen  Madrid  was  occupied  by 
led  armies,  they  would  have 
at  forth  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
ir  country  was  about  to  become 
h  province.  Though  they  were 
;er  masters  abroad,  they  were 
Mans  disposed  to  sec  foreigners 
r  them  at  home.  If  Philip  had 
ed  to  govern  Spain  by  man- 
am  Versailles,  a  second  Grand 
a  would  easily  have  effected 
he  first  had  failed  to  accom- 
Th»  Spanish  nation  would 
Hied  against  him  as  zealously  I 


as  it  had  before  rallied  round  him. 
And  of  this  ho  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware.  For  many  years  the 
favourite  ho]>e  of  his  heart  was  that  he 
might  ascend  the  throne  of  his  grand- 
father; but  he  seems  never  to  have 
thought  it  possible  that  he  could  reign 
at  once  in  the  country  of  his  adoption 
and  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace ; 
and  they  seem  to  us  to  be  of  no  very 
formidable  kind.  Against  these  dan- 
gers are  to  be  set  off  the  evils  of  war 
and  the  risk  of  failure.  The  evils  of 
the  war,  the  waste  of  life,  the  suspen- 
sion of  trade,  the  expenditure  of  wealth, 
the  accumulation  of  debt,  require  no 
illustration.  The  chances  of  failure  it 
is*  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to 
calculate  with  accuracy.  But  we  think 
that  an  estimate  approximating  to  the 
truth  may,  without  much  difficulty,  bo 
formed.  The  Allies  had  been  vic- 
torious in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Flanders. 
It  was  by  no  means  improbable  that 
they  might  fight  their  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  But  at  no  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
had  their  prospects  been  so  dark  in  that 
country  which  was  the  very  object  ot 
the  struggle.  In  Spain  they  held  only 
a  few  square  leagues.  The  temper  ot 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was 
decidedly  hostile  to  them.  If  they  had 
persisted,  if  they  had  obtained  success 
equal  to  their  highest  expectations,  if 
they  had  sained  a  scries  of  victories 
as  splendid  as  those  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramifies,  if  Paris  had  fallen,  if  Lewis 
had  been  a  prisoner,  wo  still  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  accomplished 
their  object.  They  would  still  have 
had  to  carry  on  interminable  hostilities 
against  the  whole  population  of  a 
country  which  affords  peculiar  facilities 
to  irregular  warfare,  and  in  which  in- 
vading armies  suffer  more  from  famine 
than  from  the  sword. 

Wo  arc,  therefore,  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  We  arc  indeed  no  admirers 
of  the  statesmen  who  concluded  that 
peace.  Uarley,  we  believe,  was  a  60- 
lemn  trifler,  St.  John  a  brilliant  knave. 
The  great  body  of  their  followers  con- 
sisted of  the  country  clergy  *x\&  \V\& 
country  gentry ;  two  c\a«aca  ot  m«\ 
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who  ww  then  inferior  in  intelligence 
to  decent  shopkeepers  or  farmers  of 
our  time.  Parson  Barnabas,  Tarson 
Trulliber,  Sir  Wilful  Witwould,  Sir 
Francis  Wronghcsd,  Squire  Western, 
Squire  Sullen,  such  were  the  people 
imposed  the  main  strength  of 


which  foil 
true  that  the  means  by  which  the 
Tories  came  into  power  in  1710  were 
most  disreputable.  It  is  true  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  used  their  power 
was  often  unjust  and  cruel.  It  is  true 
that,  in  order  to  bring  about  their 
favourite  project  of  peace,  they  resorted 
to  slander  and  deception,  without  the 
(lightest  scruple.  It  is  true  that  they 
passed  off  on  the  British  nation  a  re- 
nunciation which  they  knew  to  be  in- 
valid. It  is  true  that  they  gave  np  tlie 
Catalans  to  the  vm j  can  i.e.  of  Philip,  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  humanity 
and  national  honour.  But  on  the  great 
question  of  Pence  or  War,  we  cannot 
hut  think  that,  though  their  motives 
may  hare  been  selfish  and  malevolent, 
their    decision    was    beneficial   to  the 


Lord  Dover  performed  bis   i 
"I   wit* 
lie    had   tw 

rely  found  togetfct 
lie  was  content  t 

be  merely  a  commentator,  to  keep  i 
the  background,  and  to  leave  the  for« 
ground  to  the  author  whom  he  ha 
undertaken  to  illustrate.  Yet,  thoug 
willing  to  be  nn  attendant,  he  was  b 
no  means  a  slave  ;  nor  did  he  confide 
it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  see  no  faaft 
in  the  writer  to  whom  he  faithful! 
and  assiduously  rendered  the  humble 
litcrnrv  offices. 

Tho  faults  of  norace  Wo!  pole's  hm 
and  heart  are  indeed  sufficiently  ghu 
ing.  His  writings,  it  ii  true,  rank  > 
high  among  the  delicacies  of  intellw 
tual  epicures  as  the  Strosburg  pie 
among  the  dishes  described  in  ti 
Almanack  dcr  Gourmand:  But  as  Ih 
P'ili'-de-foie-grtis  owes  its  excellence  t 
(bo  'li-tiisis  of  the  wretched  aninu 
which  furnishes  it,  and  would  be  goo 
for  nothing  if  it  were  not  made  ( 
livers  pre t em atn rally  swollen,  so  turn 
but  on  unhealthy  and  di^orgonite 
mind  could  have  produced  such  liu 
r.irv  luxuries  as  the  works  of  Wal poll 
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tolls  up  his  vfil*  in  the  strictest  settle- 
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The  conformation  of  his  mind  was 
nth  that  whatever  was  little  seemed 
to  him  great,  and  whatever  was  great 
itemed  to  him  little.  Serious  business 
vu  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were  his 
tenons  business.  To  chat  with  blue 
stockings,  to  write  little  copies  of  com- 
plimentary Terscs  on  little  occasions,  to 
Kperintend  a  private  press,  to  preserve 
Iran  natural  decay  the  perishable  topics 
of Banelagh  and  white's,  to  record  di- 
lutes and  beta,  Miss  Chudleigh's  ab- 
■rdinei  and  George  Selwyna  good 
smngs,  to  decorate  a  grotesque  house 
with  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure 
on  engravings  and  antique  chimney- 
hoerds,  to  match  odd  gauntlets,  to  lay 
eetanaie  of  walks  within  five  acres 
of  ground,  these  were  the  grave  em- 
ployments of  his  long  life.  From  these 
m  toned  to  politics  as  to  an  amuse- 
■eot  After  the  labours  of  the  print- 
top  and  the  auction-room,  he  unbent 
ha  nind  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Aid,  having  indulged  in  the  recreation 
of  making  laws  and  voting  millions, 
he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits, 
to  researches  after  Queen  Mary's  comb, 
Wohej'e  red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van 
Troop  smoked  during  his  last  sea-fight, 
nd  the  spur  which  King  William 
•reck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrel. 

In  every  thing  in  which  Walpole 
boned  himself,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  litc- 
itare,  in  public  affairs,  he  was  drawn 
bj  tome  strange  attraction  from  the 
greet  to  the  little,  and  from  the  useful 
to  the  odd.  The  politics  in  which  he 
took  the  keenest  interests,  were  politics 
torcely  deserving  of  the  name.  The 
grovlings  of  George  the  Second,  the 
flirtations  of  Princess  Emily  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  the  amours  of  Prince 
Frederic  and  Lady  Middlesex,  the 
ftyubbles  between  Gold  Stick  in  wait- 
ing end  die  Master  of  the  Buckhounds, 
ft*  dieagrcements  between  the  tutors 
tf  Prince  George,  these  matters  en- 
gged  almost  all  the  attention  which 
Walpole  could  spare  from  matters  more 
important  still,  from  bidding  for  Zinckcs 
*nd  Pctitota,  from  cheapening  frag- 
°wnu  of  tapestry  and  handles  of  old 
taces,Mroin  joining  bits  of  painted  I 


glass,  and  from  setting  up  memorials 
of  departed  cats  and  dogs.  While  he 
was  fetching  and  carrying  the  gossip 
of  Kensington  Palace  and  Carlton 
House,  he  fancied  that  he  was  engaged 
in  politics,  and  when  he  recorded  that 
gossip,  he  fancied  that  he  was  writing 
history. 

He  was,  as  he  has  himself  told  ns, 
fond  of  faction  as  an  amusement.  He 
loved  mischief:  but  he  loved  quiet; 
and  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  of  gratifying  both  his 
tastes  at  once.  He  sometimes  con- 
trived, without  showing  himself,  to 
disturb  the  course  of  ministerial  negoti- 
ations, and  to  spread  confusion  through 
the  political  circles.  He  docs  not  him- 
self pretend  that,  on  these  occasions, 
he  was  actuated  by  public  spirit;  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  had  any  private 
advantage  in  view.  He  thought  it  a 
good  practical  joke  to  set  public  men 
together  by  the  cars;  and  he  enjoyed 
their  perplexities,  their  accusations, 
and  their  recriminations,  as  a  mali- 
cious boy  enjoys  the  embarrassment  of 
a  misdirected  traveller. 

About  politics,  in  the  high  sense  of 
the  word,  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared 
nothing.  He  called  himself  a  Whig. 
His  father's  eon  could  scarcely  assume 
any  other  name.  It  pleased  him  also 
to  affect  a  foolish  dislike  of  kings  as 
kings,  and  a  foolish  love  and  admi- 
ration of  rebels  as  rebels ;  and  perhaps, 
while  kings  were  not  in  danger,  and 
while  rebels  were  not  in  being,  he  really 
believed  that  he  held  the  doctrines 
which  he  professed.  To  go  no  further 
than  the  letters  now  before  us,  he  is 
perpetually  boasting  to  his  friend  Mann 
of  his  aversion  to  royalty  and  to  royal 
persons.  He  colls  the  crime  of  Damicn 
u  that  least  bad  of  murders,  the  murder 
of  a  king."  He  hung  up  in  his  villa 
an  engraving  of  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles,  with  the  inscription  u  Major 
Charta."  Yet  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  history  might  have  taught 
him  that  the  Restoration,  and  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  which  followed  the  Restoration, 
were  the  effects  of  this  Greater  Charter. 
Nor  was  there  much  in  the  mean*  Vy 
which  that  instrument  n*a  Q\*ataB& 


that  could  gratify  a  judicious  lover  of 
liberty.  A  man  must  hate  kings  very 
bitterly,  before  be  can  think  it  desirable 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  be  turned  oat  of  doors  by  dra- 
goons, in  order  to  get  at  a  king's  bead. 
Walpole's  Whiggism,  however,  was  of 
a  very  harmless  kind.  Ho  kept  it,  as 
he  kept  the  old  spears  and  helmets  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  merely  for  6bow.  He 
would  just  as  toon  have  thought  of 
taking  down  l'.:e  arms  of  the  ancient 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  from  the 
walls  of  his  hall,  and  setting  oft'  on  a 
cm  ade  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  of  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  those  daring  warriors 

errors,  whose  names  and  seals  were 
affixed  to  the  warrant  which  ho  priced 
so  highly,  lie  liked  revolution  and 
regicide  only  when  they  wcro  a  hundred 
years  old.  His  republicanism,  like  the 
courage  of  a  bully,  or  the  lovo  of  a 
fribble,  was  strong  and  ardent  when 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  sab- 
sided  when  he  bad  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  to  the  proof.  As  soon  as 
the  revolutionary  spirit  really  began  to 
stir  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  the  hatred  of 
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nail  acquired  the  liuignngA  oF  tb< 
men,  and  he  repeated  it  by  i  ule,  than 
it  was  at  varianca  with  all  his  tas 
and  feelings;  just  as  some  old  Jacob 
f.'Liuilii's  pci\.i-:ed  in  praying  for  I 
Pretender,  ami  in  passing  their  glaa 
over  the  water  decanter  when  tl 
drank  the  King's  health,  long  of 
they  hod  become  loyal  supporters 
tin.'  guvcrnmi'iit  uf  (.Icorgo  the  Thi 
He  was  a  Whig  by  the  accident  of] 
re-ilititryainiiireiiiiTi;  but  lie  was  r^s; 
tially  a  courtier;  and  not  the  Iom 
courtier  because  lie  pretended  to  sot 
at  the  objects  which  excited  hi*  ids 
ration  and  envy.  His  real  tastes  p> 
)>etn:ilty  sh"iv  il't'Tnsi'lves  through  I 
thin  disguise.  While  professing 
the  contempt  of  Brudshaw  or  Lodl 
for  crowned  heads,  lie  took  the  trod 
to  write  a  book  concerning  Royal  A 
thors.  He  pryed  with  Iho  utmost  as 
iety  into  the  most  minute  particah 
relating  to  the  lioyal  family-  Wl 
he  was  a  child,  be  was  haunted  will 
longing  to  see  George  the  First,  a 
gave  his  mother  no  peace  till  she  h 
found  a  way  of  gratifying  his  enrioai 
feeling,  covered  with  a>  dr 
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i  man  whose  equanimity  was  proof  to 
ambitious  hopes  and  fears,  who  had 
learned  to  rate  power,  wealth,  and 
bine  at  their  true  value,  and  whom  the 
conflict  of  parties,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
statesmen,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  public 
opinion,  moved  only  to  a  smile  of 
mingled  compassion  and  disdain.  It 
wis  owing  to  the  peculiar  elevation  of 
ms  character  that  he  cared  about  a 
pinnacle  of  lath  and  plaster  more  than 
about  the  Middlesex  election,  and  about 
t  miniature  of  Grammont  more  than 
about  the  American  Revolution.  Pitt 
and  Murray  might  talk  themselves 
some  about  trifles.  But  questions  of 
government  and  war  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  detain  a  mind  which  was 
occupied  in  recording  the  scandal  of 
chuV*ooma  and  the  whispers  of  the 
back-stairs,  and  which  was  even  ca- 
pable of  selecting  and  disposing  chairs 
of  ebony  and  shields  of  rhinoceros- 


One  of  his  innumerable  whims  was 
an  extreme  unwillingness  to  be  con- 
sidered a  man  of  letters.    Not  that  ho 
vis  indifferent  to  literary  fame.    Far 
from  h.    Scarcely  any  writer  has  ever 
troubled  himself  so  much  about  the 
appearance  which  his  works  were  to 
make  before  posterity.     But  ho  had 
set  his  heart  on  incompatible  objects. 
Be  wished  to  be  a  celebrated  author, 
and  yet  to  be  a  mere  idle  gentleman, 
one  of  those  Epicurean  gods  of  the 
earth  who  do  nothing  at  all,  and  who 
piss  their  existence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  own  perfections.    He  did 
not  like  to  have  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  wretches  who  lodged  in  the 
little  courts  behind  St.  Martin's  Church, 
and  stole  out  on  Sundays  to  dine  with 
their  bookseller.    He  avoided  the  so- 
ciety of  authors.  He  spoke  with  lordly 
contempt   of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them.     He  tried  to  find  out 
some  way  of  writing  books,  as    M. 
Jourdain's  father  sold  cloth,  without 
derogating  from  his  character  of  Gen- 
tUkomme.      "Lui,   marchand  ?    C'est 
pore  meVlisance:  il  no  l'a  jamais  et6. 
Tout  ce  qu'il  faisait,  c'est  qu'il  e*tait 
fort  obligeant,  fort  officieux ;  et  comme 
0  se  connaissait  fort  bien  en  ctoffes,  £1 
hi  allait  choitir  de  tous  les  cotes,  'les 


fiusait  apporlcr  chez  lui,  et  on  don  nail 
a  ses  amis  pour  de  Targcnt.**  There 
are  several  amusing  instances  of  Wal- 
pole's  fooling  on  this  subject  in  the 
letters  now  before  us.  Mann  had 
complimented  him  on  the  learning 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors;"  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  impatiently  Walpole 
bore  the  imputation  of  having  attended 
to  any  thing  so  unfashionable  as  the 
improvement  of  his  mind.  M I  know 
nothing.  How  should  I  ?  I  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  big  busy  world; 
who  lie  a-bed  all  the  morning,  calling 
it  morning  as  long  as  you  please;  who 
sup  in  company;  who  have  played  at  faro 
half  my  life,  and  now  at  loo  till  two  and 
three  in  the  morning;  who  have  always 
loved  pleasure;  haunted  auctions..... 
How  I  have  laughed  when  some  of  the 
Magazines  have  called  me  the  learned 
gentleman.  Fray  don't  be  like  the 
Magazines."  This  folly  might  be  par- 
doned in  a  boy.  But  a  man  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  old,  as  Walpole 
then  was,  ought  to  be  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  playing  at  loo  till  three 


every  morning  as  of  being  that  vulgar 
thing,  a  learned  gentleman. 

The  literary  character  has  undoubted- 
ly its  full  share  of  faults,  and  of  very  se- 
rious and  offensive  faults.  If  Walpole 
had  avoided  those  faults,  we  could 
have  pardoned  the  fastidiousness  with 
which  he  declined  all  fellowship  with 
men  of  learning.  But  from  those  faults 
Walpole  was  not  one  jot  more  free 
than  the  garreteers  from  whose  con- 
tact he  shrank.  Of  literary  mean- 
nesses and  literary  vices,  his  life  and 
his  works  contain  as  many  instances 
as  the  life  and  the  works  of  any  mem- 
ber of  Johnson's  club.  The  fact  is, 
that  Walpole  had  the  faults  of  Grub 
Street,  with  a  large  addition  from  St. 
James's  Street,  the  vanity,  the  jealousy, 
the  irritability  of  a  man  of  letters,  the 
affected  superciliousness  and  apathy  of 
a  man  of  to*. 

His  judgment  of  literature,  of  con- 
temporary literature  especially,  was 
altogether  perverted  by  his  aristocra- 
tical  feelings.  No  writer  surely  was 
ever  guilty  of  so  much  false  and  ab- 
surd criticism.    He  almost  invariably 


Me 

tpcnks  willi  contempt  oF  tlioso  "booia 
which  arc  now  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  best  that  appeared  in  his  time; 
ind,  on  the  other  hand,  ha  speaks  of 
writers  or  rank  and  fashion  as  if  they 
were  entitled  to  (he  Same  preecdcr.ee 
in  literature  which  would  have  been 
■Mowed  to  them  in  a  drawing-room. 


lhat  he  would  rather  havo  written 
roost  absurd  lines  in  Lee  than  Thom- 
son's Seasons.  The  periodical  paper 
culled  "The  World."  on  the  other  h«nd, 
was  by  "onr  first  writers."  Who,  then, 
were  the  first  writers  of  England  in 
the  year  1753?  Walpole  has  told  us  in 
a  note.  Onr  readers  will  probably 
auam  that  Hume,  Fielding,  Smollett, 
llichardson,  John-on,  War  burton,  Col- 
lins, Akcnsidc,  Gray,  Dyer,  Young, 
Wnrton,  Mason,  or  some  of  those  dis- 
tinguished met),  were  in  the  list.  Not 
One  of  them.  Our  first  writers,  it 
seems,  were  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord 
Bath,  Mr.  W.  Wbithed,  Sir  Charles 
Williams,  Mr.  Soaine  Jenyns,  Mr. 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Coventry.  Of  those 
seven  personages,  Wbithed  was  the 
lowest  in  station,  but  was  the  most  ac- 
itnplished   tuft -hunter   of    his 
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is  mere  deeply  tainted  will 
than  that  of  any  other  Eng 
with  whom  we  arc  acqu»i 
composition  often  rends,  f 
together,  like  a  rude  transJ 
the  French.  Wo  meet  en 
with  such  sentences  as  th 
knows  wliut  temp  it.  uncut 
Caracci  painted."  "The.  i 
personage  1"  "She  is  d 
"Lord  Dalkeith  is  dead  of 
pox  in  three  days,"  "  It  » 
seen   whether  ho   or   they 

His  love  of  the  French 
was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
as  having  been  for  ■>  c 
vehicle  Of  all  the  polite  it 
Europe,  us  ill o  sign  by  whit 
masons  of  fashion  rccog 
other  in  every  capital  fit 
burgh  to  Naples,  as  the  I 
raillery,  as  tho  language  o 
as  the  language  of  memo 
language  of  correspondence. 


of  France  h. 
what  Auron  was  to  Mom 
positor  of  great  truths  wfc 
elso  have  perished  for  w 
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a»  thai  great  stirring  up  of 
i  of  France,  that  shaking  of 
iations  of  all  established  opi- 
at  uprooting  of  old  truth  and 
r.  It  was  plain  that  mighty 
I  were  at  work  whether  for 
or  good.  It  was  plain  that  a 
inge  in  the  whole  social  system 
sand.  Fanatics  of  one  kind 
iticipate  a  golden  age,  in  which 
old  lire  under  the  simple  do- 
)f  reason,  in  perfect  equality 
feet  amity,  without  property, 
iage,  or  king,  or  God.  A 
of  another  kind  might  see 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  philo- 

but  anarchy  and  atheism, 
ing  more  closely  to  every  old 
id  might  regret  the  good  old 
sn  St  Dominic  and  Simon  de 
;  put  down  the  growing  he- 
JVovence.  A  wise  man  would 
i  with  regret  the  excesses  into 
16  reformers  were  running; 
oald  have  done  justice  to  their 
ad  to  their  philanthropy.  He 
lYe  censured  their  errors;  but 
i  have  remembered  that,  as 
at  said,  error  is  but  opinion  in 
ang.  While  he  condemned 
stility  to  religion,  he  would 
cnowledged  that  it  was  the 
iffect  of  a  system  under  which 
bad  been  constantly  exhibited 
in  forms  which  common  sense 
and  at  which  humanity  shud- 
While  he  condemned  some  of 
ideal  doctrines  as  incompatible 
law,  all  property,  and  all  civili- 
ze would  have  acknowledged 
mbjects  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
rj  excuse  which  men  could 
being  eager  to  pull  down,  and 
I  ignorant  of  the  far  higher 
tting  up.    While  anticipating 

conflict,  a  great  and  wide- 
destruction,  he  would  yet  have 
orward  to  the  final  close  with 
lope  for  France  and  for  man- 
tle had  neither  hopes  nor  fears. 
the  most  Frenchified  English 
T  the  eighteenth  century,  he 

himself  little  about  the  por- 
ch were  daily  to  be  discerned 
ranch  literature  of  his  time. 


While  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen 
were  studying  with  enthusiastic  delight 
English  politics  and  English  philo- 
sophy, he  was  studying  as  intently  the 
gossip  of  the  old  court  of  France.  The 
fashions  and  scandal  of  Versailles  and 
Marli,  fashions  and  scandal  a  hundred 
years  old,  occupied  him  infinitely  more 
than  a  great  moral  revolution  which 
was  taking  place  in  his  sight.  He  took 
a  prodigious  interest  in  every  noble 
sharper  whose  vast  volume  of  wig  and 
infinite  length  of  riband  had  figured 
at  the  dressing  or  at  the  tacking  up  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  every 
profligate  woman  of  quality  who  had 
carried  her  train  of  lovers  backward 
and  forward  from  king  to  parliament, 
and  from  parliament  to  king,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde.  These  were 
the  people  of  whom  he  treasured  up 
the  smallest  memorial,  of  whom  he 
loved  to  hear  the  most  trifling  anec- 
dote, and  for  whose  likenesses  he  would 
have  given  any  price.  Of  the  great 
French  writers  of  his  own  time,  Mon- 
tesquieu is  the  only  one  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  enthusiasm.  And  even  of 
Montesquieu  he  speaks  with  less  enthu- 
siasm than  of  that  abject  thing,  Cre- 
billon  the  younger,  a  scribbler  as  licen- 
tious as  Louvet  and  as  dull  as  Rapin. 
A  man  must  be  strangely  constituted 
who  can  take  interest  in  pedantic  jour- 
nals of  the  blockades  laid  by  the  Duke 
of  A.  to  the  hearts  of  the  Marquise  de 
B.  and  the  Comtesse  de  C.  This 
trash  Walpole  extols  in  language  suf- 
ficiently high  for  the  merits  of  Don 
Quixote.  He  wished  to  possess  a  like- 
ness of  Crebillon ;  and  Liotard,  the  first 
painter  of  miniatures  then  living,  was 
employed  to  preserve  the  features  of 
the  profligate  dunce.  The  admirer  of 
the  Sopha  and  of  the  Lettres  Athiniennm 
had  little  respect  to  spare  for  the  men 
who  were  then  at  the  head  of  French 
literature.  He  kept  carefully  out  of  their 
way.  He  tried  to  keep  other  people 
from  paying  them  any  attention.  Ho 
could  not  deny  that  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  were  clever  men ;  bnt  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  depreciating 
them.  Of  D'Alembert  he  spoke  with  a 
contempt  which,  when  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  two  men  axe  compered, 
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seems  e*e,uisitely  ridiculous.  D'Alem- 
bcrt  complained  that  ho  was  acensed 
of  hiving  written  Walpolc's  squib 
■gainst  Housscau,  "  I  hope,"  Buys 
Walpole,  "  that  nobody  will  attribute 
D'Alcmbcrt's  works  to  me."  He  wu 
in  little  danger. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny,  howerer, 
that  Walpolo's  writings  have  real 
merit,  and  merit  of  n  very  rare,  though 
not  of  a  very  high  kind.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  used  to  say  that,  though 
nobody  would  for  a  moment  compare 
Claude  to  liaphact,  there  would  In; 
another  Raphael  before  there  was 
another  Claude.  And  we  own  that  we 
expect  to  see  fresh  Humes  and  fresh 
Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in  with 
that  peculiar  combination  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  to  which  the 
writings  of  Walpole  owe  their  extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  him  by  nega- 
tives. He  had  not  a  creative  imagi- 
nation. He  had  not  a  pure  taste.  lbs 
was  not  a  great  rcasoncr.  There  is 
indeed  scarcely  any  writer  in  whose 
works  it  would  be  possible  to  find  so 
many    contradictory    judgments,   so 


satisfy  Walpole.  He  d: 

cause  for  the  decline  of  the  an,  tl 

wuot  of  models.  Nothin (j  worth  pais 
ing.it  seems,  was  left  to  paint  "Be 
picturesque,"  he  acclaims,  ™  waa  tl 
figure  of  an  Anabaptist!" — as  if  pa 
tanism  had  pot  out  the  sua  ■ 
withered  the  trees  s  as  if  the  civil  wl 
had  blotted  out  the  egptaailon 
chnrnrtCT  and  pssrion  from  ft. . 
lip  and  brow;  as  if  many  of  tl 
whom  Vandyke  painted  had  m 
living  in  tlia  time  of  the  Ci 
wealth,  with  fates  little  the  W 
wear;  as  if  many  of  the  beauties  altfi 
wards  portrayed  by  Lcly  were  not  i 
their  prime  before  the  Restoration;  a 
if  tilt  garb  or  the  features  of  CromwsB 
and  Milton  were  less  picturesque  thsa 
thoso  of  the  round-faced  peers,  as  llsk 
each  other  as  cjrt;s  to  t-R^s.  who  loo 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  periwigs  « 
Kncllcr.  In  the  Memoirs,  again,  Wat. 
pole,  sneers  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
afterwards  George  tha  Third,  for  J>M 
■=!:iitiii|i  a  collection  of  books  to  one  * 
I  In!  American  colleges  during  the  Ser«= 
Years'  War,  and  says  that,  instead  ' 
books,  his  Royal   Highness  ought   1 
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;  of  a  hundred.  He  sneered 
tdj,  pot  on  every  action  the 
utraction  which  it  would 
eh  erery  man  backward/*  to 
b  Lady  Hero's  phrase, 

rery  man  the  wrong  side  out, 
r  gave  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
mpkmww  and  merit  purchaseth." 

iy  any  man  may,  with  little 
ad  little  trouble,  be  considered 
whose  good  opinion  is  not 
ing  as  a  great  judge  of  cha- 

id  that  the  hasty  and  rapa- 
Jler  used  to  send  away  the 
>  sate  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
bed  their  faces,  and  to  paint 
and  hands  from  his  house- 
was  in  much  the  same  way 
pole  portrayed  the  minds  of 
ie  copied  from  the  life  only 
ing  and  obvious  peculiarities 
Id  not  escape  the  most  super- 
rvation.  The  rest  of  the  can- 
led  up,  in  a  careless  dashing 
t  knave  and  fool,  mixed  in 
portions  as  pleased  Heaven, 
tflerence  between  these  daubs 
utterly  portraits  of  Clarendon  t 
ire  contradictions  without  end 
Detches  of  character  which 
.  Walpole's  works.  But  if  we 
rm  our  opinion  of  his  eminent 
raries  from  a  general  survey 
he  has  written  concerning 
should  say  that  Pitt  was  a 
ranting,  mouthing  actor, 
ownihend  an  impudent  and 
ick-pudding,  Murray  a  de- 
d-blooded,  cowardly  hypo- 
rdwicke  an  insolent  upstart, 


.-j. 
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represented  as  a  coarse,  brutal,  nig- 
gardly buffoon,  and  his  son  as  worthy 
of  such  a  father.  In  short,  if  we  are 
to  trust  this  discerning  judge  of  human 
nature,  England  in  his  time  contained 
little  sense  and  no  virtue,  except  what 
was  distributed  between  himself,  Lord 
Waldgrave,  and  Marshal  Conway. 

Of  such  a  writer  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  his  works  are  desti- 
tute of  every  charm  which  is  derived 
from  elevation,  or  from  tenderness  of 
sentiment.  When  he  chose  to  be  hu- 
mane and  magnanimous,  —  for  he 
sometimes,  by  way  of  variety,  tried  this 
affectation,  — he  overdid  his  part  most 
ludicrously.  None  of  his  many  dis- 
guises sat  so  awkwardly  upon  him. 
For  example,  he  tells  us  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  intimate  with  Mr. 
Pitt  And  why  ?  Because  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  among  the  persecutors  of  his 
father  ?  Or  because,  as  he  repeatedly 
assures  us,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  disagreeable 
man  in  private  life  ?  Not  at  all ;  but 
because  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  fond  of  war, 
and  was  great  with  too  little  reluctance. 
Strange  that  a  habitual  scoffer  like 
Walpole  should  imagine  that  this  cant 
could  impose  on  the  dullest  reader! 
If  Molidre  had  put  such  a  speech  into 
the  mouth  of  Tartuffe,  we  should  have 
said  that  the  fiction  was  unskilful,  and 
that  Orgon  could  not  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  be  taken  in  by  it  Of  the 
twenty-six  Tears  during  which  Wal- 
pole sat  in  Parliament,  thirteen  were 
years  of  war.  Yet  he  did  not,  during 
all  those  thirteen  years,  utter  a  single 
word  or  give  a  single  vote  tending  to 
peace.  His  most  intimate  friend,  the 
only  friend,  indeed,  to  whom  he  ap- 
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Imagination,  or  toucncs  the  heart;  bat 
he  keeps  the  mind  of  the  rentier  con- 
stantly attentive  and  constantly  enter- 
tained, lie  had  a  strange  ingenuity 
;>.  culiarly  his  own.  nil  ingenuity  which 
appealed  in  all  that  ho  did,  in  his 
building,  in  his  gardening,  in  his 
upholstery,  in  the  matter  and  in  the 
manner  of  his  written.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  Ihe  classification,  not  a.  very 
ai-L-uruie  classification,  whkh  Akeu-ule 
bus  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  we  should  Bay  thnt  with 
the  Sublime  nnrt  tlie  Beautiful  Walpole 
hud  nothing  to  do,  but  thnt  the  third 
province,  the  Odil,  was  his  peculiar 
domain.  The  motto  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  might  have  been  in- 
scribed with  perfect  propriety  over  the 
door  of  every  room  in  his  house,  and 
on  the  titlepsgc  of  every  one  of  his 
books;  "Dove  diavolo,  Mcsstr  Ludo- 
"vico,  avete  pigiiatetantccoglionerie?" 
In  his  villa,  every  apartment  is  a 
masenm;  every  piece  of  furniture  is  o 
curiosity;  there  is  something  strange 
in  the  form  of  the  shovel)  there  is  o 
long  story  belonging  to  the  bell-rope 
ong  a  proFusi 
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body  is  attracted,  and  which  uiboij 
can  safely  venture  to  imitate.     He  ■ 

a  mannerist  whose  manner  has  I 

perfectly  easy  to  him.  His  affectation 
is  so  habitual  and  so  universal  that  N 
can  hardly  be  called  alii: elation.  Tin 
affectation  is  the  essence  of  the  mi- 
lt pervades  all  his  thoughts  and 
his  expressions.  If  it  were  taken  awij, 
nothing  would  be  left.  He  coinsi 
word*,  distorts  the  senses  ofohlwc 
riiiil  tivista  sentences  into  forma  wl 
make  grammarians  stare.  But 
(hi-i  he  ihji.'.  not  only  with  an  •!: 
case,  t.uL  as  if  lie  could  nol  lnl[.  ill 


points  of  analogy  anil  points  of  cc 
trast  too  subtile  for  common  obscn 
lion.  like  them,  Walpole  perpetuity 
startles  us  by  the  ease  with  which  bt 
yokes  together  ideas  between  wfcici 
there  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  bt 
no  connection.  But  he  did  not,  lis 
them,  affect  the  gravity  of  a  Icctwt, 
and  draw  his  illustrations  from  tl" 
laboratory  and  from  the  schools.  S 
light  and  fleering;  his  top<* 
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it  in  the  art  of  writing  what  people 
B  like  to  lead.  He  rejects  all  but 
a  attractive  parts  of  his  subject  He 
ndj  only  what  is  in  itself  amusing  or 
att  can  be  made  so  by  the  artifice  of 
idktton.  The  coarser  morsels  of  anti- 
arian  learning  he  abandons  to  others, 
id  sets  out  an  entertainment  worthy 
fa  Boman  epicure,  an  entertain- 
ott  consisting  of  nothing  but  delica- 
a,  the  brains  of  singing  birds,  the 
l  of  mullets,  the  sunny  halves  of 
aches.  This,  we  think,  is  the  great 
orit  of  his  romance.  Thcro  is  little 
H  m  the  delineation  of  the  charac- 
flk  Manfred  is  as  commonplace  a 
Mf»  Jerome  as  commonplace  a  con- 
•or,  Theodore  as  commonplace  a 
sag  gentleman,  Isabella  and  Matilda 
commonplace  a  pair  of  young  ladies, 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  thou- 
id  Italian  castles  in  which  condot- 
i  hare  revelled  or  in  which  im- 
noed  duchesses  hare  pined.  We 
not  say  that  we  much  admire  the 
man  whose  sword  is  dug  up  in  one 
irter  of  the  globe,  whose  helmet 
f»  from  the  clouds  in  another,  and 
B»  after  clattering  and  rustling  for 
SB  days,  ends  by  kicking  the  house 
m.  But  the  story,  whatever  its 
ae  may  be,  never  flags  for  a  single 
meat  There  are  no  digressions, 
unseasonable  descriptions,  or  long 
eches.  Every  sentence  carries  the 
ion  forward.  The  excitement  is 
atantly  renewed.  Absurd  as  is  the 
chincry,  insipid  as  are  the  human 
jrs,  no  reader  probably  ever  thought 
book  dull. 

Falpolc's  Letters  are  generally  con- 
ned as  his  best  performances,  and, 
mink,  with  reason.  His  faults  are 
less  offensive  to  us  in  his  corrc- 
odencc  than  in  his  books.  His  wild, 
urd,  and  ever-changing  opinions 
at  men  and  things  are  easily  par- 
ted in  familiar  letters.  His  bitter, 
fingi  depreciating  disposition  docs 
■  show  itself  in  so  unmitigated  a 
naer  as  in  his  Memoirs.  A  writer 
letters  must  in  general  be  civil  and 
©dry  to  his  correspondent  at  least, 
pbo  other  person. 

9s  loved  letter-writing,  and  had 
fcntiy  studied  it  as  an  art    It  was, 


in  truth,  the  very  kind  of  writing  for 
such  a  man,  for  a  man  very  ambitious 
to  rank  among  wits,  yet  nervously 
afraid  that,  while  obtaining  the  repu- 
tation of  a  wit,  he  might  lose  caste 
as  a  gentleman.  There  was  nothing 
vulgar  in  writing  a  letter.  Not  even 
Ensign  Northcrton,  not  even  the  Cap- 
tain described  in  Hamilton's  Bawn, 

and  Walpole,  though  the  author  of 
many  quartos,  had  some  feelings  in 

common  with  those  gallant  officers, 

would  have  denied  that  a  gentleman 
might  sometimes  correspond  with  a 
friend.  Whether  Walpole  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  composition  of  his 
letters,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from 
internal  evidence.  There  are  passages 
which  seem  perfectly  unstudied.  But 
the  appearance  of  case  may  bo  the 
effect  of  labour.  There  are  passages 
which  have  a  very  artificial  air.  But 
they  may  have  been  produced  without 
effort  by  a  mind  of  which  the  natural 
ingenuity  had  been  improved  into  mor- 
bid quickness  by  constant  exercise. 
We  arc  never  sure  that  we  see  him  as 
he  was.  We  are  never  sure  that  what 
appears  to  be  nature  is  not  disguised 
art.  We  are  never  sure  that  what  ap- 
pears to  be  art  is  not  merely  habit 
which  has  become  second  nature. 

In  wit  and  animation  the  present 
collection  is  not  superior  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it  But  it  has  one  great 
advantage  over  them  all  It  forms  a 
connected  whole,  a  regular  journal  of 
what  appeared  to  Walpole  the  most 
important  transactions  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  George  the  Second's  reign. 
It  furnishes  much  new  information  con- 
cerning the  history  of  that  time,  the 
portion  of  English  history  of  which 
common  readers  know  the  least 

The  earlier  letters  contain  the  most 
lively  and  interesting  account  which 
we  possess  of  that  u  great  Walpolcan 
battle,"  to  use  the  words  of  Junius, 
which  terminated  in  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Robert.  Horace  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  desperate  struggle  which  his  father, 
surrounded  by  enemies  and  traitors, 
maintained,  with  a  spirit  as  brave  as 
that  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  first 
for  victory,  and  then  for  honourable 
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the  side  of  hie  family.  Lord  Dover 
seems  to  have  been  enthusiastic  on  the 
same  tide,  and  goes  so  far  an  to  call 
Sir  Robert  "  the  glory  of  tho  Whigs." 

Sir  Robert  deserved  tliis  high  ado- 
gium,  we  think,  as  little  as  be  deserved 
tho  abusive  epithets  which  have  often 
been  coupled  with  his  name.  A  fair 
character  of  hitn  still  remains  to  be 
drawn  j  and,  whenever  it  shall  be 
drawn,  it  will  be  equally  unlike  the 
portrait  by  Coxo  and  tho  portrait  by 
Smollett, 

Ho  had,  undoubtedly,  great  talents 
nnd  great  virtues.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
like  tho  leaders  of  the  party  which  op- 
1  .lied  his  govern  nnni,  ;t  brilliant  or.iw 
He  was  not  a  profound  scholar,  liki 
Carteret,  or  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentleman, 
like  Chesterfield.  In  all  these  respects 
his  deficiencies  were  remarkable.  His 
literature  consisted  of  a  scrap 
of  Horace  and  an  anecdote  or  two  from 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  His  know 
ledge  of  history  was  so  limited  that,  i 
the  great  debate  on  the  Excise  Bill,  h 
was  forced  to  ask  Attorney-General 
Yorke  who  Eropson  and  Dudley 
s  a  littlo  ' 


tactician,  an  excellent  man 
No  man  ever  brought  mo 
or  ruoro  method  to  the  tri 
affairs.  No  minister  in  hit 
much;  yet  no  minister  h* 

He  was  a  good-notored 
had  during  thirty  yearn  *c 
but  the  worst  parts  of  hums 
other  men.  He  was  famili 
mabeo  of  kind  people,  and 
of  honourable  people.  Pro 
licked  the  dust  before  him 
had  begged  him  to  coma 
price  of  their  puffed  and 
integrity.  He  said  after  1 
it  una  a  dangerous  thin 
minister,  that  there  were 
which  would  not  be  iuju 
constant  spectacle  of  me 
depravity.  To  his  honour 
confessed  that  few  minds 
out  of  such  a  trial  so  little 
the  most  important  parts, 
after  more  than  twenty 
supreme  power,  with  a 
soured,  with  a  heart  not  hor 
simple  tastes,  with  frank  m 
with  a  capacity  for  trien 
of  treachery,  of  ingra 


le  man  who  gives  three 
cas  to  the  member.     Yet 

in  our  own  time,  no  man 
ked  or  dishonourable,  no 
ao  man  is  black-balled, 
r  the  old  system  of  elec- 
etnrned  in  the  only  way 

could  be  returned,  for 
,  for  Liverpool,  or  for 
alpole  governed  by  cor- 
cue,  in  his  time,  it  was 
govern  otherwise.  Cor- 
lnecessary  to  the  Tadors, 
irliaments    were   feeble. 

which  has  of  late  years 

parliamentary  proceed- 
Lthe  standard  of  morality 
5  men.  The  power  of 
a  is  so  great  that,  even 
cm  of  the  representation, 
km  that  a  minister  had 
ry  gratifications  to  Mem- 
ment  in  return  for  their 
ave  been  enough  to  ruin 
ning  the  century  which 
Jestoration,  the  House  of 
is  in  that  situation  in 
lies  must  be  managed  by 
*  cannot  be  managed  at 
tot  held  in  awe,  as  in  the 
tury,  by  the  throne.    It 

in  awe,  as  in  the  nine- 


legal  prerogatives,  it>  power  liad  con- 
sisted, were  completely  l>rouen.  No 
prince  was  ever  in  .so  helpless  and  dis- 
tressing a  situation  as  William  the 
Third.  The  party  which  defended  his 
title  was,  on  general  grounds,  disposed 
to  curtail  his  prerogative.  The  party 
which  was,  on  general  grounds,  friendly 
to  prerogative,  was  adverse  to  his 
title.  There  was  no  quarter  in  which 
both  his  office  and  his  person  could  lind 
favour.  But  while  the  influence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Government 
was  becoming  paramount,  the  influence 
of  the  people  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  declining.  It  mattered 
little  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
whether  that  House  were  or  were  not 
chosen  by  the  people ;  it  was  certain 
to  act  for  the  people,  because  it  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court 
but  for  the  support  of  the  people. 
Now  that  the  Court  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  those  mem- 
bers who  were  not  returned  by  popular 
election  had  nobody  to  please  but 
themselves.  Even  those  who  were 
returned  by  popular  election  did  not 
live,  as  now,  under  a  constant  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  constituents  were 
not,  as  now,  daily  apprised  of  the  votes 
and  speeches  of  their  representatives. 

TKa  nvimlomks  «arni/tn    Vtafl    in   r\1A   timiia 


ITS 

nemtan  sgnii 

That  secrecy  which  hid  been,  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  times  when  the 
Privy  Council  was  in  the  habit  of 
•ending  the  leaders  ui'  Opposition  to 
theTowerwos  preserved  in  times  when 
a  rota  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
sufficient  to  hurl  the-  most  powerful 
minister  from  his  post. 

The  Government  could  nol  go  on 
unless  the  Parliament  could  be  kept  in 
order.  And  how  was  the  Parliament 
to  bo  kept  in  order?  Three  hundred 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  enough 
for  a  statesman  to  have  the  support  of 
the  Crown.  It  would  now,  we  hope 
and  believe,  be  enough  for  him  to 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  approbation 
of  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  would  not 
have  been  enough  to  have  both  Crown 
and  people  on  his  side.  The  Parlia- 
ment had  shaken  off  the  control  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  It  had  not  yet 
fallen  under  the  control  of  public 
opinion.  A  largo  proportion  of  the 
members  hod  absolutely  no  motive  to 
tap  port  any  administration  except 
their  own  interest,  in  the  lowest 
of  the  word.      Under 
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it,  than  any  of  those  who  prei 
followed  him. 

He  was  himself  incorrupt 
money.  His  dominant  past! 
the  love  of  power:  and  the 
charge  which  can  be  brought 
him  is  that  to  this  passion  1 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  the  intern 


of  repeating,  was  quieta  rod 
It  was  indeed  the  maxim  by  i 
Tally  regulated  his  public 


nofa 


hold  power  long  than 
well.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  affair 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  o 
measure,  not  one  important 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worn 
part  of  our  institutions,  ml 
]>eriod  of  his  supremacy.  1 
this  because  he  did  not  clearly 
many  changes  were  very  d 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  til 
of  toleration,  at  the  feet  of  Sot 
of  Burnet.  He  disliked  the  ! 
laws  against  Dissenters.  Bnt 
could  be  induced  to  bring  fc 
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X  part  of  the  empire. 
long  tenure  of  power, 
ited  to  perform  what 
at  obvious  and  press- 
British  Statesman,  to 

of  the  Chiefs,  and  to 
hority  of  law  through 
men  of  the  Island, 
etter  than  he  that,  if 
lone,  great  mischiefs 

But  the  Highlands 
[met  in  his  time.  He 
leet  daily  emergencies 
aits;  and  he  left  the 
jssors.  They  had  to 
hlands  in  the  midst  of 
ce  and  Spain,  because 
sited  the  Highlands  in 
id  peace. 

spite  of  all  his  caution, 
easures  which  he  had 
through  quietly  had 
Station.  When  this 
generally  modified  or 

It  was  thus  that  he 
i  patent  in  compliance 

outcry  of  the  Irish. 
he  frittered  away  the 

nothing,  for  fear  of 

Scotch.  It  was  thus 
jd  the  Excise  Bill,  as 
I  that  it  was  offensive 
;  .towns  of  England, 
ich  he  held  about  that 
ubsequent  session  is 
eristic.  Pulteneyhad 
he  scheme  would  be 
rward.  **  As  to  the 
said  Walpole, M  as  the 
ased  to  call  it,  which 
ide  gentlemen  is  not 

for  my  part  assure 

not  so  mad  as  ever 
q  any  thing  that  looks 
hongh,  in  my  private 
unk  it  was  a  scheme 
tended  very  much  to 
>  nation." 

?  Walpole  with  regard 
ir  is  the  great  blemish 
.  Archdeacon  Coxe 
i  had  discovered  one 
f  action  to  which  the 
luct  of  his  hero  ought 
4  Did  the  administra- 

savs  the  biographer, 
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"  present  any  uniform  principle  which 
may  be  traced  in  every  part,  and  which 
gave  combination  and  consistency  to 
the  whole?  Yes,  and  that  principle 
was,  The  Love  op  Peace."  It  would 
bo  difficult,  we  think,  to  bestow  a 
higher  eulogium  on  any  statesman. 
But  the  eulogium  is  far  too  high  for  the 
merits  of  Walpole.  The  great  ruling 
principle  of  his  public  conduct  was 
indeed  a  love  of  peace,  but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  uses 
the  phrase.  The  peace  which  Walpole 
sought  was  not  the  peace  of  the  country, 
but  the  peace  of  his  own  administration. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  public 
life,  indeed,  the  two  objects  were  in- 
separably connected.  At  length  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  them,  of  plunging  the  State 
into  hostilities  for  which  there  was  tyj 
just  ground,  and  by  which  nothing  was 
to  be  got,  or  of  facing  a  violent  oppo- 
sition in  the  country,  in  Parliament, 
and  even  in  the  royal  closet.  No  per- 
son was  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  he  of  the  absurdity  of  the  cry 
against  Spain.  But  his  darling  power 
was  at  stake,  and  his  choice  was  soon 
made.  He  preferred  an  unjust  war  to 
a  stormy  session.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  of  a  Minister  who  acted  thus  that 
the  love  of  peace  was  the  one  grand 
principle  to  which  all  his  conduct  is 
to  be  referred.  The  governing  prin- 
ciple of  his  conduct  was  neither  love 
of  peace  nor  love  of  war,  but  love  of 
power. 

The  praise  to  which  he  is  fairly  en- 
titled is  this,  that  he  understood  the 
true  interest  of  his  country  better  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that  he 
pursued  that  interest  whenever  it  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  interest  of 
his  own  intense  and  grasping  ambition. 
It  was  only  in  matters  of  public 
moment  that  he  shrank  from  agitation 
and  had  recourse  to  compromise.  In 
his  contests  for  personal  influence  there 
was  no  timidity,  no  flinching.  He 
would  have  all  or  none.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  who  would  not 
submit  to  his  ascendency  was  turned 
out  or  forced  to  resign.  Liberal  of 
every  thing  else,  he  was  avaricious  of 
power.     Cautious  every  where  else 
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when  power  was  at  stale  lie  bad  nil  tho 
boldness  of  Richelieu  or  Chatham.  Ho 
mic-ht  easily  hnve  secured  bis  authority 
if  he  couldhnvc  been  induced  to  divido 
it  with  other?.  But  lie  would  not  part 
with  one  fragment  of  it  to  purchase 
defenders  lor  nil  the  reft.  Tho  effect 
of  this  policy  was  that  he  had  able 
enemies  anil  feeble  allies.  Ilia  most 
distinguished  (iWjinors  left  him.  Olio  by 
one,  ojul  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. He  faced  the  increasing  array 
of  his  enemies  with  unbroken  spirit, 
and  thought  it  far  better  that  they 
should  attack  his  power  than  that  they 
should  share  it. 

The  Opposition  was  in  every  sense 
formidable.  At  its  head  were  two 
royal  pi-i'sowi-rua.  [he  exiled  head  of 
the  House  of  Stout,  the  disgraced  heir 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  One  set 
of  members  received  directions  from 
Avignon.  Another  set  held  their  con- 
sultations and  banquets  at  Norfolk 
House.  Tho  majority  of  the  landed 
gentry,  the  majority  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  one  of  the  universities,  and  a 
strong  party  in  the  City  of  London  and 
in  the  other  great  towns,  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  tho  Government.     Of  tho 
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which,  under  pretence  of  assailing  It* 
existing  administration,  was  in  mill 
assailing  the  rugiiing  dynasty.  Til 
young  republican,  fresh  from  his  Drf 
and  his  Lucan,  and  glowing  with  ul- 
miratiou  of  Hampden,  of  Russell,  ml 
of  Sydney,  hastened  with  equal  eipr- 
ncss  to  those  benches  from  which  do- 
qnent  voices  thundered  nightly  again* 
the  tyranny  nod  perfidy  of  courts.  80 
many  yonng  politicians  were  csngbt 
by  tlic-e  di-rlamations  that  Sir  Robert, 
in  one  of  his  best  speeches,  obstntd 
that  the  Opposition  consisted  of  tbn» 
bodies,  the  Tories,  the  discontMilsd 
Whigs,  who  were  known  by  the  MM 
of  the  Patriois,  and  the  Boys-  In  fttt 
almost  every  young  man  of  inrn 
temper  nnd  lively  imagination,  wilt- 
ever  his  political  bias  might  be,  wu 
drawn  into  the  party  adverse  to  tto 
Government;  and  some  of  the  eras 
distinguished  among  them,  Pitt,  (of 
example,  among  public  men,  mi 
Jobnsi-:!],  among  men  of  letters,  tftn- 
wards  openly  acknowledged  their  mis- 
take. 

Tho  aspect  of  the  Opposition,  rm 
while   it  was  still  a  minority 
House  of  Commons, 
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murwith  Spain;  bat  they 
r  war.  Hatred  of  Wai- 
st the  only  feeling  which 
to  them.  On  this  one 
e/thcy  concentrated  their 
l  With  gross  ignorance, 
onesty,  they  represented 
is  the  main  grievance  of 
Is  dismissal,  his  punish- 
irovo  the  certain  cure  for 
hich  the  nation  suffered. 
ie  done  after  his  fall,  how 
it  was  to  be  prevented  in 
raestions  to  which  there 
r  answers  as  there  were 
nformed  members  of  the 
The  only  cry  in  which  all 
,  *Down  with  Walpole!" 
they  narrow  the  disputed 
orely  personal  did  they 
rtion,  that  they  threw  out 
to  the  other  members  of 
mtion,  and  declared  that 
quarter  to  the  Prime 
s.  His  tools  might  keep 
leir  fortunes,  even  their 
'  the  great  father  of  cor- 
given  up  to  the  just  yen- 
nation, 
of  Walpole's  colleagues 

nbly  bound  up  with 
ould,  even  after  the 
elections  of  1741,  have 
reather  the  storm.  But 
ras  understood  that  the 
•ected  against  him  alone, 
were  sacrificed,  his  asso- 
xpect  advantageous  and 
ms,  the  ministerial  ranks 
rer,  and  the  murmur  of 
was  heard.  That  Wal- 
play  is  almost  certain, 
stent  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
is  suspected;  the  Duke  of 
mething  more  than  sus- 
ould  have  been  strange, 
jrrace  had  been  idle  when 
itching. 

tnditor*  sempre  sospetto, 
mditor  prima  cho  nato." 

9"  said  Sir  Robert,  "is 

a  battle  more  manfully 

in  the  last  struggle  of  the 

His  clear  judgment, 


his  long  experience,  and  his  fearless 
spirit,  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  de- 
fensive war  through  half  the  session. 
To  the  last  his  heart  never  failed  him ; 
and,  when  at  last  he  yielded,  he  yielded 
not  to  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  but 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  dispirited  and 
refractory  followers.  When  he  could 
no  longer  retain  his  power,  ho  com- 
pounded for  honour  and  security,  and 
retired  to  his  garden  and  his  paintings, 
leaving  to  those  who  had  overthrown 
him  shame,  discord,  and  ruin. 

Every  thing  was  in  confusion.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  confusion  was 
produced  by  the  dexterous  policy  ot 
Walpole;  and,  undoubtedly,  he  did  his 
best  to  sow  dissension  amongst  his 
triumphant  enemies.  But  there  was 
little  for  him  to  da  Victory  had  com- 
pletely dissolved  the  hollow  truce, 
which  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposi- 
tion had  but  imperfectly  observed,  even 
while  the  event  of  the  contest  was  still 
doubtful.  A  thousand  questions  were 
opened  in  a  moment  A  thousand  con- 
flicting claims  were  preferred.  It  was 
impossible  to  follow  any  line  of  policy 
which  would  not  have  been  offensive  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  successful  party. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  places  for  a 
tenth  part  of  those  who  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  office.  While  the 
parliamentary  leaders  were  preaching 
patience  and  confidence,  while  their 
followers  were  clamouring  for  reward, 
a  still  louder  voice  was  heard  from  with- 
out, the  terrible  cry  of  a  people  angry, 
they  hardly  knew  with  whom,  and  im- 
patient they  hardly  knew  for  what. 
The  day  of  retribution  had  arrived. 
The  Opposition  reaped  that  which  they 
had  sown.  Inflamed  with  hatred  and 
cupidity,  despairing  of  success  by  any 
ordinary  mode  of  political  warfare,  and 
blind  to  consequences,  which,  though 
remote,  were  certain,  they  had  conjured 
up  a  devil  whom  they  could  not  lay. 
They  had  made  the  public  mind  drunk 
with  calumny  and  declamation.  They 
had  raised  expectations  which  it  was 
impossible  to  satisfy.  The  downfal  of 
Walpole  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
political  millennium;  and  every  enthu- 
siast had  figured  to  himself  that  millen- 
nium   according  to    the    fashion    of 
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his  own  wishes.    Tha  MgUI 
pected  that  the  power  of  tho  Crown 


would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow, 
(ho  high  Tory  that  the  Stuarts  would 
be  restored,  the  moderate  Tory  that  the 
golden  days  which  the  Church  and  the 
landed  interest  had  enjoyed  3 tiring  the 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne  would  im- 
mediately return.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  satisfy  every  body.  The 
conquerors  satisfied  nobody. 

We  have  no  reverence  for  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  were  then  called 
the  patriots.  We  are  for  the  principles 
of  good  government  against  Walp.ilc, 
mill  for  Wnl pole  senium  the  Opposition. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  a  purer  sys- 
tem should  be  introduced  i  but,  if  the 
old  system  was  to  bo  retained,  no  man 
was  so  fit  as  Wolpole  to  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  There  were  grievous  abases 
in  tho  government,  abuses  more  than 
sufficient  to  justify  a  strong  opposition. 
But  the  party  opposed  to  Wolpole, 
while  they  stimulated  the  popular  fary 
to  the  highest  point,  were  at  no  pains 
to  direct  it  aright.  Indeed  they  studi- 
ously misdirected  it.  They  misrepre- 
'    "'  e  evil.     They  prescribed  ir 


1  a  vague  craving  For  change, 

:h  they  profited  for  a  single  mom 

and  of  which,  as  they  well  defer 


QthBT 


Among  tho  reforms  which  the  S 
th'.'f]  r.i[uitcd,  there  were  two  of  pi 
mount  importance,  two  which  w< 
alone  Have  remedied  almost  every  g 
abuse,  and  without  which  all  o 
remedies  would  have  been  unavail 
the  publicity  of  parliamentary  proo 
itigs,  and  the  abolition  of  the  ro 
boroughs.  Neither  of  these  was  trior 
of.  It  seems  to  us  clear  that,  if  tl 
were  not  adopted,  all  other  meiui 
would  have  been  illusory.  Some  of 
patriots  su^gestei  I  changes  which  wo 
beyond  all  doubt,  have  iTti.T^ased 
existing  evils  a  bun  li  red  Ibid.  Tl 
men  wished  to  transfer  the  disposa 
employments  and  the  command  of 
in  my  i ri mi  the  Crown  to  the  I'arliami 
and  this  on  the  very  ground  tint 
Parliament  had  long  been  a  groi 
corrupt  body.  The  security  ag* 
riiiilpiiieliees  was  to  be  that  the  mi 
bcrs,  instead  of  having  a  portion  of 
pniihe  plunder  doled  out  to  them  t 
help  themselves. 
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the  cky  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
wbcn  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
■topped  at  Temple-Bar  to  drink  suc- 
cess to  the  English  arms,  the  Minister 
heard  all  the  steeples  of  the  city 
jingling  with  a  merry  peal,  and  mut- 
tered, M They  may  ring  the  bells  now; 
tbej  will  be  wringing  their  hands 
before  long." 

Another  grievance,  for  which  of 
atone  Walpole  and  corruption  were 
answerable,  was  the  great  exportation 
of  English  wooL  In  the  judgment  of 
the  sagacious  electors  of  several  large 
towns,  the  remedying  of  this  evil  was 
a  Batter  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  hanging  of  Sir  Robert.  There 
ten  also  earnest  injunctions  that  the 
members  should  vote  against  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  injunctions 
which  were,  to  say  the  least,  ridi- 
coloaaly  unseasonable  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  which  was  likely  to  last,  and 
which  did  actually  last,  as  long  as  the 
ftriiament.  The  repeal  of-the  Septen- 
aial  Act,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
ttongly  pressed.  Nothing  was  more 
oataral  than  that  the  voters  should 
with  for  a  triennial  recurrence  of  their 
tribes  and  their  ale.  We  feci  firmly 
cotniaced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Act,  unaccompanied  by  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  constitution  of  the 
elective  body,  would  have  been  an  un- 
mixed curse  to  the  country.  The  only 
rational  recommendation  which  we 
can  find  in  all  these  instructions  is  that 
the  number  of  placemen  in  Parlia- 
ment should  be  limited,  and  that  pen- 
"wners  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
there.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  this 
cure  was  far  from  going  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  adop- 
ted without  other  reforms,  secret  bri- 
bery would  probably  have  been  more 
practised  than  ever. 

Wo  will  give  one  more  instance  of 
the  absurd  expectations  which  the 
declamations  of  the  Opposition  had 
raised  in  the  country.  Akenside  was 
QQe  of  the  fiercest  and  most  uncom- 
promising of  the  young  patriots  out  of 
Parliament.  When  he  found  that  the 
change  of  administration  had  pro- 
duced no  change  of  system,  he  gave 
Vftnt  to  hie  indignation  in  the  "  Epistle 


to  Curio,"  the  best  poem  that  he  ever 
wrote,  a  poem,  indeed,  which  seems  to 
indicate,  that,  if  he  had  left  lyric  com- 
position to  Gray  and  Collins,  and  had 
employed  his  powers  in  grave  and  ele- 
vated satire,  he  might  have  disputed 
the  pre-eminence  of  Dryden.  But 
whatever  be  the  literary  merits  of  the 
epistle,  we  can  say  nothing  in  praise  of 
the  political  doctrines  which  it  incul- 
cates. The  poet,  in  a  rapturous  apos- 
trophe to  the  spirits  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity,  tells  us  what  he  expected 
from  Pulteney  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant. 

*  See  private  life  by  wisest  arts  reclaimed, 
Bee  ardent   youth  to  noblest  manners 

framed, 
See  us  achieve  whate'er  was  sought  bj 

you, 
If  Curio— only  Curio— will  be  true." 

It  was  Pulteney's  business,  it  seems,  to 
abolish  faro  and  masquerades,  to  stint 
the  young  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  a 
bottle  of  brandy  a  day,  and  to  prevail 
on  Lady  Vane  to  be  content  with  three 
lovers  at  a  time. 

Whatever  the  people  wanted,  they 
certainly  got  nothing.  Walpole  retired 
in  safety;  and  the  multitude  were  de- 
frauded of  the  expected  6how  on  Tower 
Hill.  The  Septennial  Act  was  not  re- 
pealed. The  placemen  were  not  turned 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Wool, 
we  believe,  was  still  exported.  u  Pri- 
vate life"  afforded  as  mnch  scandal  as 
if  the  reign  of  Walpole  and  corruption 
had  continued;  and  "ardent  youth" 
fought  with  watchmen  and  betted  with 
blacklegs  as  much  as  ever. 

The  colleagues  of  Walpole  had,  after 
his  retreat,  admitted  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Opposition  into  the  Government, 
and  soon  found  themselves  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  ascendency  of  one  of 
their  new  allies.  This  was  Lord  Car- 
teret, afterwards  Earl  Granville.  No 
public  man  of  that  age  had  greater 
courage,  greater  ambition,  greater  ac- 
tivity, greater  talents  for  debate  01 
for  declamation.  No  public  man  had 
such  profound  and  extensive  learning. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  ancient  writ- 
ers, and  loved  to  sit  up  till  midnight 
discussing  philological  and  metrical 
questions  with  Bentley.  His  know- 
ledge of  modern  languages  was  prodi- 


gious.  The  privy  council,  when  he 
was  present,  needed  no  interpreter. 
He  ■poke  and  wrote  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  even 
Swedish.  Ho  had  pushed  his  re- 
searches into  the  most  obscure  nooks 
ofliterature.  He  was  as  familiar  with 
Canonists  and  Schoolmen  as  with  ora- 
tors and  potts.  He  had  read  alt  that 
the  universities  of  Saxony  and  Holland 
had  produced  on  the  most  intricate 
questions  of  public  Inw,    Hartc,  in  the 

Eifaco  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
story  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  hears 
a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  Lofd  Carteret's  know- 
ledge.    "It  was  my  p;ood  fortune,  or 
prudence  to  keep  the  main    body  of 
my  army  (or  in  other  words  my  mat- 
ters of  fact)  safe  and  entire.     The  late 
Karl  of  Granville  was  pleased  to  de- 
tlnre  liirnsclt'uf  this  opinion;  especially 
when  ho  found  that  I  had  niadcChcm- 
nitiiis  one  of  my  principal  guides;  for 
his  Lordship  was  apprehensive  I  nii^lit 
not  have  seen  that  valuablo  and 
t hemic  lnji'li.wbiih  is  extremely  so; 
I  ihuii^iic  myself  [nippy  lo  havLt 
tented  bis  Lordship  even  m  the  lo 
decree:  for  he  uiulvr.-tu-id  the  (ii-r 
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gutturals  which  might 
possibly  convey  suggestions  very  little 
in  unison  with  their  wishes. 

Wolpolo  was  net  a  man  to  endure 
sncli  a  colleague  as  Carteret.  The 
King  was  induecd  lo  give  up  his  fa- 
vourite. Carteret  jiined  thu  Ojipnsi- 
tion,  anil  signalised  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  party  till,  alter  the  retire 
tnent  of  his  old  rival,  be  again  bceamo 
Secretary  of  State. 

During  soma  months  he  was  chief 
Minister,  indeed  sole  Minister.  He 
gained  the  confidence,  and  regard  of 
George  the  Second.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  in  high  favour  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  a  debater  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  ho  hud  no  equal 
among  bis  colleagues.  Among  his 
opponents,  Chesterfield  alone  eoald  be 
considered  as  his  match.  Confident 
in  Ilia  talents,  and  in  the  royal  favour, 
he  neglected  all  those  means  by  which 
tho  power  of  Wolpolo  had  been  created 
and  maintained.  His  head  was  full  of 
treaties  and  expeditions,  of  schemes 
for  supporting  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  for  humbling  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. He  contemptuously  abandoned 
all  the  drudgery,  i    " 
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his  hopes,  and  proud  of  the  storm  which 
he  had  conjured  up  on  the  Continent, 
would  brook  neither  superior  nor  equal. 
M  His  rants,"  says  Horace  Walpole, 
"are  amazing;  so  are  his  parts  and 
his  spirits."  He  encountered  the  op- 
position of  his  colleagues,  not  with  the 
fierce  haughtiness  of  the  first  Pitt,  or 
the  cold  unbending  arrogance  of  the 
second,  but  with  a  gay  vehemence,  a 
good-humoured  imperiousness,  that 
bore  everything  down  before  it.  The 
period  of  his  ascendency  was  known 
by  die  name  of  the  "Drunken  Admi- 
nistration;* and  the  expression  was 
not  altogether  figurative.  His  habits 
were  extremely  convivial;  and  cham- 
pagne probably  lent  its  aid  to  keep 
him  in  that  state  of  joyous  excitement 
in  which  his  life  was  passed. 

That  a  rash  and  impetuous  man  of 
genius  like  Carteret  should  not  have 
been  able  to  maintain  his  ground  in 
Parliament  against  the  crafty  and  sel- 
fish Pelhams  is  not  strange.  But  it  is 
less  easy  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  been  generally  unpopular  through- 
oat  the  country.  His  brilliant  talents, 
his  bold  and  open  temper,  ought,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  public  But  the 
people  had  been  bitterly  disappointed; 
and  he  had  to  face  the  first  burst  of 
their  rage.  His  close  connection  with 
Pnlteney,  now  the  most  detested  man 
in  die  nation,  was  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. He  had,  indeed,  only  three 
partisans,  Puheney,  the  King,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  a  most  singular  as- 
semblage. 

He  was  driven  from  his  office.  He 
shortly  after  made  a  bold,  indeed  a 
desperate,  attempt  to  recover  power. 
The  attempt  failed.  From  that  time 
he  relinquished  all  ambitious  hopes, 
and  retired  laughing  to  his  books  and 
his  bottle.  No  statesman  ever  enjoyed 
success  with  so  exquisite  a  relish,  or 
submitted  to  defeat  with  so  genuine 
and  unforced  a  cheerfulness.  Ill  as  he 
had  been  used,  he  did  not  seem,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  to  have  any  resent- 
ment, or  indeed  any  feeling  except 
thirst. 

These  letters    contain  many  good 


exaggerated,  about  Lord  Carteret; 
how,  in  the  height  of  his  greatness,  he 
fell  in  love  at  first  sight  on  a  birthday 
with  Lady  Sophia  Ferraor,  the  hand- 
some daughter  of  Lord  Pomfret;  how 
he  plagued  the  Cabinet  every  day  with 
reading  to  them  her  ladyship's  letters; 
how  strangely  he  brought  home  his 
bride;  what  fine  jewels  he  gave  her; 
how  he  fondled  her  at  Ranelagh;  and 
what  queen-like  state  she  kept  in 
Arlington  Street  Horace  Walpole  has 
spoken  less  bitterly  of  Carteret  than  of 
any  public  man  of  that  time,  Fox 
perhaps,  excepted;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Carteret  was 
one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of 
Sir  Robert.  In  the  Memoirs,  Horace 
Walpole,  after  passing  in  review  all 
the  great  men  whom  England  had  pro- 
duced within  his  memory,  concludes 
by  saying,  that  in  genius  none  of  them 
equalled  Lord  Granville.  Smollett,  in 
Humphrey  Clinker,  pronounces  a  simi- 
lar judgment  in  coarser  language. 
"  Since  Granville  was  turned  out,  there 
has  been  no  minister  in  this  nation 
worth  the  meal  that  whitened  his 
periwig.** 

Carteret  fell;  and  the  reign  of  the 
Pelhams  commenced.  It  was  Car- 
teret's misfortune  to  be  raised  to  power 
when  the  public  mind  was  still  smart- 
ing from  recent  disappointment  The 
nation  had  been  duped,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge.  A  victim  was  necessary, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  victims  of 
popular  rage  are  selected  like  the  vic- 
tim of  Jephthah.  The  first  person 
who  comes  in  the  way  is  made  the 
sacrifice.  The  wrath  of  the  people  had 
now  spent  itself;  and  the  unnatural 
excitement  was  succeeded  by  an  un- 
natural calm.  To  an  irrational  eager- 
ness for  something  new,  succeeded  an 
equally  irrational  disposition  to  ac- 
quiesce in  every  thing  established.  A 
few  months  back  the  people  had  been 
disposed  to  impute  every  crime  to  men 
in  power,  and  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to 
the  high  professions  of  men  in  oppo- 
sition. They  were  now  disposed  to 
surrender  themselves  implicitly"  to  the 
management  of  Ministers,  and  to  look 
with  suspicion  and  contempt  on  *3\ 


stories,  some  of  them  no  doubt  grossly  I  who  pretended  to  public  ayurvt*    Tna 
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name  ol  paH'.ol  had  bMoma  a,  by-word 
of  derision.  Horace  Wulpulo  scarcely 
exaggerated  when  he  said  that,  in 
those  times,  the  most  popular  dcclarn- 
lioa  which  a  candidate  could  make  on 
the  hustings  was  that  he  had  never 
been  and  never  would  he  a  patriot. 
At  this  conjuncture  took  place  the 
rebellion  of  the  Highland  clans.  The 
alarm  produced  by  that  event  quieted 
the  strife  of  internal  factious.  The 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  crushed 
for  ever  the  spirit  of  tho  Jacobite 
party.  Room  was  made  in  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  few  Tories.  Peace  was 
patched  up  with  Franco  and  Spain. 
Death  removed  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  contrived  to  keep  together  a 
small  portion  of  that  formnljlik;  oppo- 
sition of  which  he  had  been  the  leadei 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Hohcrt  Walpolc. 
Almost  every  man  of  weight  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  was  officially  con- 
nected with  tho  Government,  The 
even  tenor  of  the  6cssion  of  Parliament 
was  ruffled  only  by  an  occai 
harangue  from  Lord  Egmont  o 
army   estimates.     For  the   first 

n  of  the  Smarts  there 
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In  file  Government  Sursl  wag  a  Infer 
against  him.  Almost  all  the  opposition 
which  Pelliam  hud  to  encounter  wu 
from  members  of  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  the  heat!.  Ilia  own  pay- 
master spoke  against  his  estimates, 
Elis  own  socrelary-at-war  spoke  against 
his  Regency  Bill.  In  one  day  Wal)H>le 
turned  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Bur- 
lington, and  Lord  Clinton  out  of 
the  royal  household,  dismissed  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  Scotland  from 
their  posts,  and  took  away  the.  regi- 
ments of  tho  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Cnbhatu,  because  he  suspected  them 
of  having  encouraged  the  resistance  to 
his  Excise  Bill,  lie  would  far  rather 
have  contended  with  tho  strongest 
minority,  under  tho  ablest  leaders, 
than  have  tolerated  mutiny  in  his  own 
party.  It  would  have  gone  hard  with 
any  of  bis  colleagues,  who  bad  ven- 
tured, on  a  Government  question,  to 
divide  the  House  of  Commons  against 
him.  Pelliam,  on  tho  other  hand,  wag 
disposed  to  bear  anything  rather  than 
drive  from  office  any  man  round  whom 
a-  new  opposition  could  form.  He 
therefore  endured  with  fretful  patict 
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fwo  human  beings  could  differ.  They 
kepi  quite  different  society.  Walpole 
played  as  cards  with  countesses,  and 
corresponded  with  ambassadors. 
Smollett  passed  his  life  surrounded  by 
printers'  devils  and  famished  scribblers. 
Yet  Walpole's  Duke  and  Smollett's 
Duke  are  as  like  as  if  they  were  both 
from  one  hand.  Smollett's  Newcastle 
runs  out  of  his  dressing-room,  with  his 
face  covered  with  soap-suds,  to  em- 
brace the  Moorish  envoy.  Walpole's 
Newcastle  pushes  his  way  into  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  sick  room  to  kiss 
the  old  nobleman's  plasters.  No  man 
was  so  unmercifully  satirised.  But  in 
truth  he  was  himself  a  satire  ready 
made.  All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist 
does  for  other  men,  nature  had  done 
for  him.  Whatever  was  absurd  about 
him  stood  out  with  grotesque  pro- 
minence from  the  rest  of  the  character. 
He  was  a  living,  moving,  talking 
caricature.  His  gait  was  a  shuffling 
trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he 
was  always  in  a  hurry;  he  was  never 
in  time;  he  abounded  in  fulsome 
caresses  and  in  hysterical  tears.  His 
oratory  resembled  that  of  Justice 
Shallow.  It  was  nonsense  effervescent 
with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence. 
Of  his  ignorance  many  anecdotes  re- 
main, some  well  authenticated,  some 
probably  invented  at  coffee-houses,  but 
all  exquisitely  characteristic.  *'  Oh — 
yes — yes — to  be  sure — Annapolis  must 
be  defended— troops  must  be  sent  to 
Annapolis— Pray  where  is  Annapo- 
lis ?"  —  u  Cape  Breton  an  island  ! 
wonderful! — show  it  me  in  the  map. 
So  it  is,  sure  enough.  My  dear  sir, 
you  always  bring  us  good  news.  I 
must  go  and  tell  the  King  that  Cape 
Breton  is  an  island." 

And  this  man  was,  during  near 
thirty  years,  Secretary  of  State,  and, 
during  near  ten  years,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury!  His  large  fortune,  his 
strong  hereditary  connection,  his  great 
parliamentary  interest,  will  not  alone 
explain  this  extraordinary  fact  His 
success  is  a  signal  instance  of  what 
may  be  effected  by  a  man  who  devotes 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  without  re- 
serve to  one  object.  He  was  eaten  up 
by  ambition.    His  love  of  influence! 


and  authority  resembled  the  avarice 
of  the  old  usurer  in  the  Fortunes  of 
Nigel.  It  was  so  intense  a  passion 
that  it  supplied  the  place  of  talents,  that 
it  inspired  even  fatuity  with  cunning. 
"Have  no  money  dealings  with  my 
father,"  says  Marth  to  Lord  Glen- 
varloch ;  '*  for,  dotard  as  he  is,  he  will 
make  an  ass  of  you."  It  was  as  dan- 
gerous to  have  any  political  connection 
with  Newcastle  as  to  buy  and  sell  with 
old  Trapbois.  He  was  greedy  after 
power  with  a  greediness  all  his  own. 
He  was  jealous  of  all  his  colleagues, 
and  even  of  his  own  brother.  Under 
the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  be- 
yond all  example  of  political  falsehood. 
All  the  able  men  of  his  time  ridiculed 
him  as  a  dunce,  a  driveller,  a  child 
who  never  knew  his  own  mind  for  an 
hour  together;  and  he  overreached 
them  all  round. 

If  the  country  had  remained  at 
peace,  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
man  would  have  continued  at  the  head 
of  affairs  without  admitting  any  other 
person  to  a  share  of  his  authority 
until  the  throne  was  filled  by  a  new 
Prince,  who  brought  with  him  new 
maxims  of  government,  new  favourites, 
and  a  strong  will.  But  the  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  brought  on  a  crisis  to 
which  Newcastle  was  altogether  un- 
equal. After  a  calm  of  fifteen  years 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  again 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths.  In  a  few 
days  the  whole  aspect  of  the  political 
world  was  changed. 

But  that  change  is  too  remarkable 
an  event  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of 
an  article  already  more  than  sufficiently 
long.  It  is  probable  that  we  may,  at 
no  remote  time,  resume  the  subject 


Thomas,  the  elder,  inherited  the  estates 
and  the  jiarliaracntaiy  interest  of  liia 
father.  The  second  was  the  cele- 
brated William  Pitt. 

He  was  born  in  November.  1708. 
About  the  early  purl  of  his  life  little 
more  is  known  thiin  that  he  was  eda- 
cutcd  At  Eton,  and  thnt  at  seventeen 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  During  the  second  year  of 
bis  residence  nt  the  University,  George 
tha  First  died ;  and  the  event  was, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  generation, 
celebrated  by  the  Oxonians  in  many 
middling  copies  of  verses.  On  this 
occasion  Pitt  published  some  Latin 
lines,  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  pre- 
served. They  prove  that  the  young 
•indent  had  but  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge even  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
hia  art.  All  true  Etonians  will  hear 
with  concern  that  their  illustrious 
schoolfellow  is  guilty  of  making  the 
first  syllable  in  labeati  short.*  The 
matter  of  the  MOD  is  09  worthless  as 
that  of  any  college  exercise  that  was 
ever  written  before  or  since.  There  is, 
of  course,  much  itbout  Mars,  Themis, 
Neptune,  and  Coeytus.  The  Muses 
earnestly  entreated  ' 


M  PITT, 

family  had  both  tie  power  tuH  tnc 
inclination  to  serve  him.  At  the 
general  election  of  1734,  his  elder 
brother  Thomas  was  chosen  both  for 
Old  Saram  and  for  Oakham  pton. 
Wbcn  Parliament  met  in  1 735,  Thomas 
made  his  election  to  servo  for  Oak- 
hampton,  anil  William  was  retarneil 
for  Old  Saniin. 

Walpole  had  now  been,  during  four- 
teen years,  at  the  head  of  ailairs.  He 
had  risen  to  power  under  tho  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  whole 
of  the  Whig  party,  of  that  party  which 
professed  peculiar  attachment  to  tho 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  exclusively  enjoyed  tho  con- 
fidence of  the  reigning  house,  had 
been  united  in  support  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Happily  for  him,  he  had  b«n 
out  of  office  when  the  South-Sea  Act 
was  passed ;  and,  though  he  docs  not 
appear  to  have  foreseen  all  the  con- 
sequences of  that  measure,  ho  had 
strenuously  opposed  it,  as  ho  had  op- 
posed all  the  measures,  good  and 
bad,  of  Sunderland's  administration. 
When  the  South-Sea  Company  were 
voting  dividends  of  fifty  per  cent., 
when  a  hundred  pounds  of  their  stock 
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treated  like  parricides  in  ancient 
Rome,  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  Walpole  was  the  man 
on  whom  all  parties  turned  their  eyes. 
Four  jean  before  he  had  been  driven 
from  power  by  the  intrigues  of  Sunder- 
land and  Stanhope;  and  the  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Craggs  and  Aislabie.  Stan- 
hope was  no  more.  Aislabie  was 
expelled  from  Parliament  on  account 
of  his  disgraceful  conduct  regarding 
the  South-Sea  scheme.  Craggs  was 
perhaps  saved  by  a  timely  death  from 
a  similar  mark  of  infamy.  A  large 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
voted  for  a  severe  censure  on  Sunder- 
land, who,  finding  it  impossible  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  retired  from  office,  and  out- 
lived his  retirement  but  a  very  short 
time,  The  schism  which  had  divided 
the  Whig  party  was  now  completely 
healed.  Walpole  had  no  opposition 
to  encounter  except  that  of  the  Tories; 
and  the  Tories  were  naturally  re- 
garded by  the  King  with  the  strongest 
suspicion  and  dislike. 

Fur  a  time  business  went  on  with  a 
smoothness  and  a  despatch  such  as  had 
not  been  known  since  the  days  of  the 
Tndors.  During  the  session  of  1724, 
for  example,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
division  except  on  private  bills.  It  is 
not  impossible  that,  by  taking  the 
coarse  which  Pelham  afterwards  took, 
by  admitting  into  the  government  all 
the  rising  talents  and  ambition  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  by  making  room  here 
and  there  for  a  Tory  not  unfriendly 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Walpole 
might  have  averted  the  tremendous 
conflict  in  which  he  passed  the  later 
years  of  his  administration,  and  in 
which  he  was  at  length  vanquished. 
The  Opposition  which  overthrew  him 
was  an  opposition  created  by  his  own 
policy,  by  his  own  insatiable  love  of 
power. 

In  the  very  act  of  forming  his  Mi- 
nistry he  turned  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  attached  of  his  supporters  into  a 
deadly  enemy.  Pulteney  had  strong 
public  and  private  claims  to  a  high 
situation  in  the  new  arrangement.  His 
fortune   was    'immense. 


character  was  respectable.  lie  was 
already  a  distinguished  speaker.  He 
had  acquired  official  experience  in  an 
important  post.  He  had  been,  through 
all  changes  of  fortune,  a  consistent 
Whig.  When  the  Whig  party  was 
split  into  two  sections,  Pulteney  had 
resigned  a  valuable  place,  and  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Walpole.  Yet, 
when  Walpole  returned  to  power,  Pul- 
teney was  not  invited  to  take  office.  An 
angry  discussion  took  place  between 
the  friends.  The  ministry  offered  a 
peerage.  It  was  impossible  for  Pul- 
teney not  to  discern  the  motive  of  such 
an  offer.  He  indignantly  refused  to 
accept  it.  For  some  time  he  con- 
tinued to  brood  over  his  wrongs,  and  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
As  soon  as  a  favourable  conjuncture 
arrived  he  joined  the  minority,  and 
became  the  greatest  leader  of  Op- 
position that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  ever  seen. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
Carteret  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished.  His  talents  for  de- 
bate were  of  the  first  order  ;  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  living  statesman ; 
his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession was  undoubted.  But  there  was 
not  room  in  one  Government  for  him 
and  Walpole.  Carteret  retired,  and 
was,  from  that  time  forward,  one  of  the 
most  persevering  and  formidable  ene- 
mies of  his  old  colleague. 

If  there  was  any  man  with  whom 
Walpole  could  have  consented  to 
make  a  partition  of  power,  that  man 
was  Lord  Townshend.  They  were 
distant  kinsmen  by  birth,  near  kinsmen 
by  marriage.  They  had  been  friends 
from  childhood.  They  had  been 
schoolfellows  at  Eton.  They  were 
country  neighbours  in  Norfolk.  They 
had  been  in  office  together  under  Go- 
dolphin.  They  had  gone  into  oppo- 
sition together  when  Harlcy  rose  to 
power.  They  had  been  persecuted  by 
the  same  House  of  Commons.  They 
had,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  been  re- 
called together  to  office.  They  had 
again  been  driven  out  together  by  Sun- 
derland, and  had  again  «m\fc  WJito- 
Uia  private  I  gethor  when  the  influence  of  SaraAwr- 
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land  had  flrrlinrrt.  Their  opinion!  on 
public  affaire  almost  always  coincided. 
They  were  both  meoof  frank,  generous, 
and  compassionate  natures.  Their  in- 
tercourse had  been  for  many  years 
affectionate  and  cordial.  But  the  tiea 
of  blood,  of  marriage,  and  of  friend- 
ship, the  memory  of  mutnat  services, 
the  memory  of  common  triumphs  and 
common  disasters,  were  insufficient  to 
restrain  that  ambition  which  domi- 
neered over  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
Wslpolc.  He  was  resolved,  lo  use  his 
own  metaphor,  that  the  linn  of  the 
house  should  he,  not  Townshend  and 
Walpolc,  but  Walpole  and  Townshend. 
At  length  the  rival!  proceeded  to  per- 
sonal abuse  before  a  large  company, 
seized  each  other  by  the  collar,  and 
grouped  their  swords.  The  women 
squalled.  The  men  parted  the  com- 
batants. By  friendly  intervention  the 
scandal  of  a  duel  between  cousins, 
brothers- in-law,  old  friends,  and  old 
colleagues,  was  prevented.  But  the 
disputants  could  not  long  continue  to 
net  together.  Townshend  retired,  and, 
with  rare-  moderation  and  puUic  spirit, 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  politics. 
lie  could  not,  he  said,  trust  his  temper. 


crratd.  Re  withdrew  hid  THU,  1m*] 
turned  out  all  his  hostile  or  wavering 
colleagues.  Chestcrtiuld  was  stopped 
on  the  great  staircase  of  St.  James's. 
and  summoned  to  deliver  up  the  staff 
whk-.h  lie  bora  as  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household.  A  crowd  of  noble  and 
powerful  functionaries,  the  Duke*  <A 
Montrose  and  Bolton,  Lord  Burling- 
ton.  Lord  Stair,  Lord  Cobham,  Lord 
Marchmont,  Lord  Clinton,  win  at  the 
same  time  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  the  Crown. 

Not  long  after  these  events  the  Oppo- 
sition was  reinforced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  a  man  vainglorious  indeed  and 
fickle,  but  brave,  eloquent  and  popular. 
It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  bis 
exertions  that  the  Act  of  Settlement 
had  been  peaceably  carried  into  effect 
in  England  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Anno,  and  that  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  which,  dnrins  the  following 
year,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  had  been 
suppressed.  He  too  carried  over  to 
the  minority  the  aid  of  his  great  name, 
his  talents,  and  his  paramount  influence 
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Horace  or  Henry  Pelham,  whose  in- 
dmstrkrat  mediocrity  gave  no  cause  for 
jealousy,  or  from  clever  adventurers, 
whose  situation  and  character  dimi- 
nished the  dread  which  their  talents 
might  hare  inspired.  To  this  lastclass 
belonged  Fox,  who  was  too  poor  to  live 
without  office ;  Sir  William  Yonge,  of 
whom  Walpole  himself  said,  that  no- 
thing but  such  parts  could  buoy  up  such 
a  character,  and  that  nothing  but  such  a 
chancier  conld  drag  down  such  parts; 
siui  Wmnington,  whose  private  morals 
lay,  justly  or  unjustly,  under  imputa- 
tions of  the  worst  kind. 

The  discontented  Whigs  were,  not 
perhaps  in  number,  but  certainly  in 
ability,  experience,  and  weight,  by  far 
the  moat  important  part  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  Tories  furnished  little  more 
man  rows  of  ponderous  foxhunters,  fat 
with  Staffordshire  or  Devonshire  ale, 
men  who  drank  to  the  King  over  the 
the  water,  and  believed  that  all  the 
nmdholderswere  Jews,men  whose  reli- 
gion consisted  in  hating  the  Dissenters, 
and  whose  political  researches  had  led 
them  to  fear,  like  8qnire  Western,  that 
their  land  might  be  sent  over  to  Ha- 
nover to  be  put  in  the  sinking-fund. 
The  eloquence  of  these  zealous  squires, 
the  remnant  of  the  once  formidable 
October  Club,  seldom  went  beyond  a 
hearty  Aye  or  No.  Very  few  members 
of  this  party  had  distinguished  them- 
selves much  in  Parliament,  or  could, 
under  any  cirenmstances,  have  been 
called  to  fill  any  high  office;  and  those 
few  had  generally,  like  Sir  William 


Wyndham,  learned  in  the  company  of 
their  new  associates  the  doctrines  of 
toleration  and  political  liberty,  and 
might  indeed  with  strict  propriety  be 
called  Whigs. 

It  was  to  the  Whigs  in  Opposition, 
the  Patriots,  as  thev  were  called,  that 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  English 
youth  who  at  this  season  entered  into 
public  life  attached  themselves.  These 
inexperienced  politicians  felt  all  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  name  of  liberty 
naturally  excites  in  young  and  ardent 
nunds.  They  conceived  that  the  theory 
of  the  Tory  Opposition  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Walpole's  Government  were  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  li-l 


berty.  They  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  standard  which  Pulteneyhad  setup. 
While  opposing  the  Whigminister,  they 
professed  afirm  adherence  to  the  purest 
doctrines  of  Whiggism.  He  was  the 
schismatic;  they  were  the  true  Catho- 
lics, the  peculiar  people,  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  orthodox  faith  of  Hamp- 
den and  Russell,  the  one  sect  which, 
amidst  the  corruptions  generated  by 
time  and  by  the  long  possession  of 
power,  had  preserved  inviolate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  young 
men  who  attached  themselves  to  this 
portion  of  the  Opposition  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Lyttelton  and  Pitt 

When  Pitt  entered  Parliament,  the 
whole  political  world  was  attentively 
watching  the  progress  of  an  event 
which  soon  added  great  strength  to  the 
Opposition,  and  particularly  to  that 
section  of  the  Opposition  in  which  the 
young  statesman  enrolled  himself.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  estranged  from  his 
father  and  his  father's  ministers,  and 
more  and  more  friendly  to  the  Patriots. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that, 
in  a  monarchy  where  a  constitutional 
Opposition  exists,  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  throne  should  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  Opposition.  He  is  im- 
pelled to  such  a  course  by  every  feeling 
of  ambition  and  of  vanity.  He  cannot 
be  more  than  second  in  the  estimation 
of  the  party  which  is  in.  He  is  sure  to 
be  the  first  member  of  the  party  which 
is  out.  The  highest  favour  which  the 
existing  administration  can  expect  from 
him  is  that  he  will  not  discard  them. 
But,  if  he  joins  the  Opposition,  all  his 
associates  expect  that  he  will  promote 
them;  and  the  feelings  which  men  en- 
tertain towards  one  from  whom  they 
hope  to  obtain  great  advantages  which 
they  have  not  are  far  warmer  than  the 
feelings  with  which  they  regard  one 
who,  at  the  very  utmost,  can  only  leave 
them  in  possession  of  what  they  already 
have.  An  heir-apparent,  therefore, 
who  wishes  to  enjoy,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, all  the  pleasure  that  can  be 
derived  from  eloquent  flattery  and  pro- 
found respect,  will  always  join  those 
who  are  straggling  to  force  t2n«m»&9«& 
into  power.    This  is,  we  Xrt&ci*,  ^ta 
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true  explanation  of  a  fact  which  Lord 
Granville  attributed  to  some  natural 

Eculiarity  in  the  illustrious  House  of 
■unswick.  "  This  family,"  said  heat 
Council,  we  suppose  after  his  daily 
half-gallon  of  Burgundy,  "  always  has 
quaITellcd,and  always  «-i.llqu;irrei.  from 
generation  to  generation."  He  should 
have  known  something  of  the  matter  j  for 
he  hud  been  a  favourite  with  three  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  royal  house. 
We  cannot  quite  admit  his  explanation; 
but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Since  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  there 
have  been  four  Princes  of  Wales,  and 
they  have  ill  been  almost  constantly  in 
Opposition. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  Prince  Frederick  to 
join  the  party  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, his  support  infused  into  many 
members  of  that  party  a  courage  and 
an  energy  of  which  they  stood  greatly 
in  need.  Hitherto  it  had  been  impos- 
sible for  the  discontented  Whigs  not 
to  feel  Some  misgivings  when  they 
found  themselves  dividing  night  after 
night,  with  uncompromising  Jacobites 
who  were  known 
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both  the  King  and  the  Prince  behaved 
in  a  manner  little  to  their  honour, 
though  the  father  acted  harshly,  the 
son  disrespectfully,  and  hoth  childishly, 
the  royal  family  was  rathe  r  stren  gihe  ned 
than  weakened  by  the  disagreement  of 
its  two  most  distinguished  members. 
A  large  class  of  politicians,  who  had 
considered  themselves  as  placed  under 
sentence  of  perpetual  exclusion  from 
office,  and  who,  in  their  despair,  had 
been  almost  ready  to  join  in  a  counter- 
revolution as  the  only  node  of  remov- 
ing the  proscription  under  which  they 
lay,  now  saw  with  pleasure  an  easier 
and  safer  road  to  power  opening  before 
them,  and  thought  it  far  better  to  wail 
till,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the 
Crown  should  descend  to  the  heir  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  than  to  risk 
their  lands  and  their  neck  s  in  a.  rising  for 
the  House  of  Stuart.  The  situation  of 
the  royal  family  resembled  the  situation 
of  those  Scotch  families  in  which  father 
and  eon  took  opposite  sides  during  the 
rebellion,  in  order  that,  come  what 
might,  the  estate  might  not  be  forfeited. 
In  April  17 36, Frederick  was  married 
to  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  with 
whom  ho    afterwards  lived 
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moled  than  the  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes, sad  less  diffuse  than  those  of 
Cicero."  This  unmeaning  phrase  has 
been  a  hundred  times  quoted.  That  it 
should  ever  have  been  quoted,  except 
to  be  laughed  at,  is  strange.  The 
vogue  which  it  has  obtained  may  serve 
to  show  in  how  slovenly  a  way  most 
people  are  content  to  think  DidTindal, 
who  first  used  it,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  have  bor- 
rowed it,  ever  in  their  lives  hear  any 
speaking  which  did  not  deserve  the 
same  compliment?  Did  they  ever  hear 
up*  siring  less  ornamented  than  that  of 
Demosthenes,  or  more  diffuse  than  that 
of  Cicero  ?  We  know  no  living  orator, 
from  Lord  Brougham  down  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
eulogy.  It  would  be  no  very  flattering 
compliment  to  a  man's  figure  to  say, 
that  he  was  taller  than  the  Polish  Count, 
and  shorter  than  Giant  O'Brien,  fatter 
man  the  Anatomi*  Vivante,  and  more 
slender  than  Daniel  Lambert. 

Pitt's  speech,  as  it  is  reported  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  certainly  de- 
serves TindaTs  compliment,  and  de- 
serves no  other.  It  is  just  as  empty 
and  wordy  as  a  maiden  speech  on  such 
an  occasion  might  be  expected  to  be. 
But  the  fluency  and  the  personal  ad- 
vantages of  the  young  orator  instantly 
taught  the  ear  and  eye  of  his  audience. 
He  was,  from  the  day  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance, always  heard  with  attention; 
and  exercise  soon  developed  the  great 
powers  which  he  possessed. 

In  our  time,  the  audience  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  is  the  nation.  The 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  who 
may  be  present  while  a  speech  is  deli- 
vered may  be  pleased  or  disgusted  by 
the  voice  and  action  of  the  orator;  but, 
in  the  reports  which  are  read  the  next 
day  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  noblest  and  the 
meanest  figure,  between  the  richest  and 
the  shrillest  tones,  between  the  most 
graceful  and  the  most  uncouth  gesture, 
altogether  vanishes.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  scarcely  any  report  of  what  passed 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  suffered  to  get  abroad.  In 
those  times,  therefore,  the  impression 
which  a  tpmker  might  make  on  the  I 


persons  who  actually  heard  htm  was 
every  thing.    His  fame  out  of  doors 
depended  entirely  on  the  report  of 
those  who  were  within  the  doors.    In 
the  Parliaments  of  that  time,  therefore, 
as  in  the  ancient  commonwealths,  those 
qualifications  which  enhance  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  a  speech,  were  far 
more  important  ingredients  in  the  com- 
position of  an  orator  than  at  present. 
All  those  qualifications  Pitt  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree.    On  the  stage, 
he  would  have  been  the  finest  Brutus 
or  Coriolanns  ever  seen.     Those  who 
saw  him  in  his  decay,  when  his  health 
was  broken,  when  his  mind  was  un- 
tuned, when  he  had  been  removed  from 
that  stormy  assembly  of  which  he  tho- 
roughly knew  the  temper,  and  over 
which    he  possessed   unbounded    in- 
fluence, to  a  small,  a  torpid,  and  an 
unfriendly  audience,  say  that  his  speak 
ing  was  then,  for  the  most  part,  a  low, 
monotonous  muttering,  audible  only  to 
those  who  sat  close  to  him,  that  when 
violently  excited,  he  sometimes  raised 
his  voice  for  a  few  minutes,  but  that  it 
soon  sank  again  into  an  unintelligible 
murmur.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
but  such  was  not  William  Pitt.    His 
figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Par- 
liament, was  strikingly  graceful  and 
commanding,  his  features  high  and 
noble,  his  eye  full  of  fire.    His  voice, 
even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisper,  was 
heard  to  the  remotest  benches ;  and 
when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent, 
the  sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the 
organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook  the 
house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard 
through  lobbies  and  down  staircases 
to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster  Hall    He  cul- 
tivated all  these  eminent  advantages 
with  the  most  assiduous  care.      His 
action  is  described  by  a  very  malignant 
observer  as  equal  to  that  of  Garrick. 
His  play  of  countenance  was  won- 
derful: he  frequently  disconcerted  a 
hostile  orator  by  a  single  glance  of  in- 
dignation or  scorn.    Every  tone,  from 
the  impassioned  cry  to  the  thrilling 
aside,  was  perfectly  at  his  command. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  im^rov*  Yaa 
great  personal  advantages  Wi/m  lorai* 
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respects,  ft  prejudicial  o  petal  km,  and 
tended  to  nourish  in  him  that  passion 
(or  theatrical  effect  which,  B3  we  hive 
already  remarked,  waa  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  blemishes  in  his  character. 

Bat  it  was  not  solely  or  principally 
to  outward  accompli slimcnts  that  Pitt 
owed  the  vast  influence  which,  during; 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  exercised  over 
the  House  of  Commons.  lie  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  orator  -,  and,  from 
the  descriptions  given  by  bis  contem- 
poraries, and  the  fragments  of  his 
speeches  which  still  remain,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  oratorical  powers. 

He  was  no  speaker  of  set  speeches. 
His  few  prepared  discourses  were  com- 
plete failures.  The  elaborate  pane- 
gyric which  he  pronoanccd  on  General 
Wolfe  was  considered  as  the  very  worst 
of  all  his  performances.  "No  roan," 
says  a  critic  who  bad  often  heard  him, 
-  ever  knew  so  little  what  he  was  going 
to  say."    Indeed,  his  facility  amounted 


Haw 


the  slave  of  his  own  speech.  So  little 
self-command  had  he  when  once  he 
felt  the  impulse,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
take  part  in  a  debate  when  his  mind 


hater  who  has  not  made  himself  a 
master  of  his  art  at  the  expense  of  his 
audience. 

But,  as  this  art  is  one  which  even  the 
ablest  men  have  seldom  acquired  with- 
out long  practice,  so  it  is  one  which 
men  of  respectable  abilities,  with  assi- 
duous and  intrepid  practice,  seldom 
foil  to  acquire.  It  is  singular  that,  in 
such  an  art,  Pitt,  a  man  of  great  parts, 
of  great  fluency,  of  great  boldness,  a 
man  whose  whole  life  was  passed  in 
parliamentary  conflict,  a  man  who, 
during  several  years,  was  the  leading 
minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  should  never  have  attained 
to  high  excellence.  He  spoke  without 
premeditation ;  bat  his  speech  followed 
the  course  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  not 
the  course  of  the  previous  discussion. 
He  could,  indeed,  treasure  up  in  his 
memory  some  detached  expression  of 
an  opponent,  and  make  it  the  text  for 
lively  ridicule  or  solemn  reprehension. 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  bursts  of 
his  eloquence  were  called  forth  by  an 
unguarded  word,  a  laugh,  or  a  cheer. 
But  this  was  the  only  sort  of  reply  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  excelled. 
™    was  perhaps  the  only  great  English 
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niceties  for  which  the  audience 
little.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
crater  infioeted  all  who  heard  him ;  his 
ardour  and  hit  noble  bearing  put  fire 
into  the  moat  frigid  conceit,  and  gave 
dnmrj  to  the  most  puerile  allnsion. 

Hit  powers  soon  began  to  give  an- 
noyance to  the  Government;  and  Wal- 
pole  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  the  patriotic  cornet  Pitt  was  ac- 
ly  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Mr.  Thackeray  says  that  the  Minister 
took  Una  step,  because  he  plainly  saw 
that  it  would  have  been  Tain  to  think 
of  baying  over  so  honourable  and  dis- 
interested an  opponent.  We  do  not 
dispute  Pitt's  integrity;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  proof  he  had  given  of  it 
when  he  was  turned  out  of  the  army; 
and  we  are  rare  that  Walpole  was  not 
likely  to  give  credit  for  inflexible 
honesty  to  a  young  adventurer  who 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
raring  anything.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
not  Walpole's  practice  to  buy  off 
Mr.  Burke  truly  says,  in  the 
Anneal  to  the  Old  Whigs,  that  Wal- 
pole gained  very  few  over  from  the 
Opposition.  Indeed  that  great  minister 
knew  his  business  far  too  welL  He 
knew  that,  for  one  mouth  which  is 
stopped  with  a  place,  fifty  other  mouths 
witt  be  instantly  opened.  He  knew 
that  it  would  have  been  very  bad  policy 
in  him  to  give  the  world  to  understand 
that  more  was  to  be  got  by  thwarting 
his  measures  than  by  supporting  them. 
These  maxims  are  as  old  as  the  origin 
of  parliamentary  corruption  in  Eng- 
land. Pepys  learned  them,  as  he  tells 
na,  from  the  counsellors  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

Pitt  was  no  loser.  He  was  made 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  continued  to 
declaim  against  the  ministers  with  un- 
abated violence  and  with  increasing 
ability.  The  question  of  maritime 
right,  men  agitated  between  Spain  and 
England,  called  forth  all  his  powers. 
He  clamoured  for  war  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  reason  or  humaairy,  but  which 
appears  to  Mr.  Thackeray  worthy  of 
toe  highest  admiration.  We  will  not 
stop  to  argue  a  point  on  which  we 


had  long  thought  that  all  well  in- 
formed people  were  agreed.  We 
could  easily  show,  we  think,  that,  if 
any  respect  be  due  to  international 
law,  if  right,  where  societies  of  men 
are  concerned,  be  anything  but  another 
name  for  might,  if  we  do  not  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Buccaneers,  which 
seems  to  be  also  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  that  treaties  mean  nothing 
within  thirty  degrees  of  the  line,  the 
war  with  Spain  was  altogether  unjus- 
tifiable. But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
promoters  of  that  war  have  saved  the 
historian  the  trouble  of  trying  them. 
They  have  pleaded  guilty.  "I  have 
seen,"  sayB  Burke,  "and  with  some 
care  examined,  the  original  documents 
concerning  certain  important  transac- 
tions of  those*  times.  They  perfectly 
satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  injustice 
of  that  war,  and  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  colours  which  Walpole,  to  his  ruin, 
and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  suf- 
fered to  be  daubed  over  that  measure. 
Some  years  after,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
converse  with  many  of  the  principal 
actors  against  that  minister,  and  with 
those  who  principally  excited  that  cla- 
mour. None  of  them,  no  not  one,  did 
in  the  least  defend  the  measure,  or 
attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They 
condemned  it  as  freely  as  they  would 
have  done  in  commenting  upon  any 
proceeding  in  history  in  which  they 
were  totally  unconcerned."  Pitt,  on 
subsequent  occasions,  gave  ample 
proof  that  he  was  one  of  these  peni- 
tents. But  his  conduct,  even  where  it 
appeared  most  criminal  to  himself 
appears  admirable  to  his  biographer. 

The  elections  of  1741  were  unfavour- 
able to  Walpole;  and  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  struggle  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  Lord  Hardwicke  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  leading  patriots, 
in  the  hope  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion on  a  Whig  basis.  At  this  con- 
juncture, Pitt  and  those  persons  who 
were  most  nearly  connected  with  him 
acted  in  a  manner  very  little  to  their 
honour.  They  attempted  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Walpole,  and 
offered,  if  he  would  use  his  influence 
with  the  King  in  their  favour,  to  screen 
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him  from  prosecution.  They 
went  bo  far  as  lo  eng.Li:<?  i''T  t]" 
currcnce  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Wttlpolc  knew  thai  the  assistance  of 
the  Bars,  as  ho  called  the-  young 
Patriots,  would  avail  him  nothing  if 
1  ultency  and  Carteret  should  prove 
intractable,  and  would  be  I  n  peril  nous 
if  the  groat  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
rould  bo  gained.  He,  therefore,  de- 
clined the  proposal.  It  is  remarkablo 
that  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  preserve  Pitt's  bad 
college  verses,  has  not  even  alluded  to 
this  alory,  a  story  which  is  supported 
by  strong  testimony,  and  which  may 
bo  found  in  so  common  a  book  as 
Coxc'b  Life  of  Walpoh 

The  new  arrangements  disappointed 
almost  every  member  of  the  Opposi- 
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t  invited  to   become 
man;  and  ho  therefore  stuck  firmly 
his  old  trade  of  patriot.    Fortunate  it 
was  for  him  that  he  did  so.      Had  he 
taken  office  at  this  time,  he  would 
all  probability  have  shared  largely 
the  unpopularitv  of  l'uitenev,  Hnndve, 
and  Carteret.    He  was  now  the  1i< 
I   implacable-  of  those 


are  many  parts  of  the  life  v(  TiU 
which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  contem- 
plate, we  know  none  more  instructive 
What  must  have  been  the  general 
state  of  political  morality,  when  ■ 
young  man,  considered,  and  justly 
considered,  as  the  most  public-spirited 
and  spotless  statesman  of  hi*  time, 
could  attempt  to  tbrce  his  way  into 
office  by  means  so  disgraceful  I 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  rejected 
hy  the  Lords.  Walpole  withdrew  him- 
self quietly  from  the  public  eye;  and 
the  ample  space  which  he  had  left 
vacant  was  soon  occupied  by  Carteret. 
Against  Carteret  Pitt  began  to  thunder 
with  as  much  ical  as  he  had  ever  ma- 
nifested against  Sir  Robert.  To  Car- 
teret he  transferred  most  of  the  hard 
names  which  were  familiar  to  his  elo- 
quence, solo  minister,  wicked  minister, 
odious  minister,  execrable  minister. 
The  chief  topic  of  Pitt's  invective  wa* 
the  favour  shown  to  the  German  do- 
minions of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
He  attacked  with  great  violence,  and 
with  an  ability  which  raised  him  to  the 
very  first  rank  among  the  parliament- 
ary speakers,  the  practice  of  paying 
troopswith  English  money. 
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Pitt  was  thai  one  of  the  poor;  and 
to  hint  Heaven  directed  a  portion  of  tho 
wealth  of  the  haughty  Dowager.  She 
left  him  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  poun  ds, 
in  consideration  of  u  the  noble  defence 
he  had  made  for  the  rapport  of  the  laws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
his  country.* 

The  will  was  made  in  August  The 
Duchess  died  in  October.  In  Novem- 
ber Pitt  was  a  courtier.  The  Pelhams 
had  forced  the  King,  much  against  his 
will,  to  part  with  Lord  Carteret,  who 
had  now  become  Earl  Granville.  They 
proceeded,  after  this  victory,  to  form 
the  Government  on  that  basis,  called  by 
the  cant  name  of  "the  broad  bottom." 
Lyttelton  had  a  seat  at  tho  Treasury, 
and  several  other  friends  of  Pitt  were 
provided  for.  But  Pitt  himself  was, 
fur  the  present,  forced  to  be  content 
with  promises.  The  King  resented 
most  highly  some  expressions  which 
the  ardent  orator  had  used  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Hanoverian  troops.  But 
Newcastle  and  Pelhaxn  expressed  the 
strongest  confidence  that  time  and  their 
exertions  would  soften  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure. 

Pitt,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing 
that  might  facilitate  his  admission  to 
office.  He  resigned  his  place  in  the 
household  of  Prince  Frederick,  and, 
when  Parliament  met,  exerted  his  elo- 
quence in  support  of  the  Government 
The  Pelhams  were  really  sincere  in  their 
endeavours  to  remove  the  strong  preju- 
dices which  had  taken  root  in  the  King's 
mind.  They  knew  that  Pitt  was  not  a 
man  to  be  deceived  with  ease  or  offended 
with  impunity.  They  were  afraid  that 
they  should  not  be  long  able  to  put  him 
off  with  promises.  Nor  was  it  their  in- 
terest so  to  put  him  off.  There  was  a 
strong  tie  between  him  and  them.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  their  enemy.  The 
brothers  hated  and  dreaded  the  elo- 
quent, aspiring,  and  imperious  Gran- 
ville. They  had  traced  his  intrigues  in 
many  quarters.  They  knew  his  influ- 
ence over  the  royal  mind.  They  knew 
that,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity should  arrive,  he  would  be  recalled 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  They  resolved  to 
bring  things  to  a  crisis;  and  the  ques- 
tion on  which  tbejr  took  issue  with  their  /  farthing  beyond  the  salary  v?\&c&  tab 


master  was  whether  Pitt  should  or 
should  not  be  admitted  to  office.  They 
chose  their  time  with  more  skill  than 
generosity.  It  was  when  rebellion  was 
actually  raging  in  Britain,  when  the 
Pretender  was  master  of  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  inland,  that  they  tendered 
their  resignations.  The  King  foun€ 
himself  deserted,  in  one  day,  by  the 
whole  strength  of  that  party  which  had 
placed  his  family  on  the  throne.  Lord 
Granville  tried  to  form  a  government; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  parlia- 
mentary interest  of  the  Pelhams  was 
irresistible,  and  that  the  King's  favou- 
rite statesman  could  count  only  on 
about  thirty  Lords  and  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
scheme  was  given  up.  Granville  went 
away  laughing.  The  ministers  came 
back  stronger  than  ever;  and  the  King 
was  now  no  longer  able  to  refuse  any- 
thing that  they  might  be  pleased  to 
demand.  He  could  only  mutter  that  it 
was  very  hard  that  Newcastle,  who  was 
not  fit  to  be  chamberlain  to  the  most  in- 
significant prince  in  Germany,  should 
dictate  to  the  King  of  England. 

One  concession  the  ministers  gra- 
ciously made.  They  agreed  that  Pitt 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  have  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Bang.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making 
their  new  ally  Secretary-at-War  as 
they  had  intended,  they  appointed  him 
Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  a 
few  months  promoted  him  to  the  office 
of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

This  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  offices  iu  the  Govern- 
ment The  salary  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  emolument  which  the  Pay- 
master derived  from  his  place.  He 
was  allowed  to  keep  a  large  sum, 
which,  even  in  time  of  peace,  was  sel- 
dom less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  constantly  in  his  hands;  and 
the  interest  on  this  sum  he  might  ap- 
propriate to  his  own  use.  This  practice 
was  not  secret,  nor  was  it  considered 
as  disreputable.  It  was  the  practice 
of  men  of  undoubted  honour,  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  Pitt 
He,  however,  refused  to  aurogft.  <so& 
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law  had  annexed  to  bis  office.  It  had 
been  usual  for  foreign  princes  who  re- 
ceived the  pay  of  England  to  give  to 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  a  small 
per  centago  on  the  (subsidies.  These 
ignominious  vails  Pitt  resolutely  de- 
Disinterestedness  of  this  kind  was, 
in  his  days,  very  rare.  His  conduct 
surprised  and  amused  politicians.  It  ex- 
cited the  warmest  admiration  through- 
out the  body  of  the  people.  In  spite 
of  the  inconsistencies  of  which  Pitt 
had  been  guilty,  in  spite  of  the  strange 
contrast  between  his  violence  in  Oppo- 
sition and  his  lameness  in  office,  he 
still  possessed  a  large  share  of  the 
public  confidence.  The  motives  which 
may  lead  a  politician  to  change  his 
connections  or  his  general  line  of  con- 
duct are  often  obscure;  bnt  disinte- 
restedness in  pecuniary  matters  every 
body  can  understand.  Pitt  was  thence- 
forth considered  as  a  man  who  was 
proof  to  all  sordid  temptations.  If  be 
acted  ill,  it  might  be  tram  an  error  in 
judgment;  it  might  be  from  resent- 
ment; it  might  be  from  ambition.  But 
poor  as  he  was,  he  had  vindirnlcd  him- 
self from  all  suspicit 
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ham  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  desk, 
and  felt  that  an  ally,  so  little  used  to 
control,  and  so  capable  of  indicting 
injury,  might  well  be  indulged  in  an 
ni'i n.-u-]  i  nl  fit  of  waywardness. 

Two  men,  little,  if  at  nil  inferior  to 
Pitt  in  powers  of  mind,  held,  like  him, 
siihurdiimte  offices  in  the  Government, 
One  of  these,  Murray,  was  succes- 
sively t?  a  lit.::  or -General  and  Attorney- 
General.  This  dis  unguis  bed  person 
far  surpassed.  Pitt  in  correctness  of 
taste,  in  power  of  reasoning,  in  depth 
and  variety  of  knowledge.  His  parlia- 
mentary eloquence  never  blazed  into 
sudden  flashes  of  duelling  brilliancy  ; 
but  its  clear,  placid,  and  mellow  splen- 
dour was  never  for  an  instant  over- 
clouded. Intellectually  he  was,  we 
believe,  folly  equal  to  Pitt ;  bnt  he  was 
deficient  in  the  moral  qualities  to  which 
Pitt  owed  most  of  his  success.  Murray 
wanted  the  energy,  the  courage,  the 
all-grasping  and  all-risking  ambition, 
which  make  men  great  in  stirring  times. 
His  heart  was  a  little  cold,  his  temper 
cautions  even  to  timidity,  his  manners 
decorous  even  to  formality.  He  never 
exposed  his  fortunes  or  his  fame  to  any 
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ner  was  awkward;  his  delivery  was 
hesitating;  he  was  often  at  a  stand  for 
want  of  a  word;  bnt  as  a  debater,  as  a 
matter  of  that  keen,  weighty,  manly 
logic,  which  is  sorted  to  the  discussion 
of  political  questions,  he  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed  except  by  his  son. 
In  reply  he  was  as  decidedly  superior 
to  Fftt  as  in  declamation  he  was  Pitt's 
inferior.  Intellectually  the  balance 
was  nearly  even  between  the  rivals. 
Bat  hare,  again,  the  moral  qualities  of 
Pitt  turned  the  scale.  Fox  had  un- 
doubtedly many  virtues.  In  natural 
disposition  as  well  as  in  talents,  he 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  his  more 
oelebiated  son.  He  had  the  same 
sweetness  of  temper,  the  same  strong 
passions,  the  same  openness,  boldness, 
tad  impetuosity,  the  same  cordiality 
towards  friends,  the  same  placability 
towards  enemies.  No  man  was  more 
warmly  or  justly  beloved  by  his  family 
or  by  Ids  associates.  Bnt  unhappily 
he  had  been  trained  in  a  bad  political 
school,  in  a  school,  the  doctrines  of 
which  were,  that  political  virtue  is  the 
mere  coquetry  of  political  prostitution, 
that  every  patriot  has  his  price,  that 
Government  can  be  carried  on  only  by 
means  of  corruption,  and  that  the  state 
is  given  as  a  prey  to  statesmen.  These 
laaTims  were  too  much  in  vogue 
throughout  the  lower  ranks  of  Wal- 
pole's  party,  and  were  too  much  en- 
couraged by  Walpole  himself,  who, 
from  contempt  of  what  is  in  our  day 
vulgarly  called  hunting,  often  ran  ex- 
travagantly and  offensively  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  loose  political 
morality  of  Fox  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  ostentatious  purity  of 
Pitt.  The  nation  distrusted  the  for- 
mer, and  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
the  latter.  But  almost  all  the  states- 
men of  the  age  had  still  to  learn  that 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  was  worth 
having.  While  things  went  on  quietly, 
while  there  was  no  opposition,  while 
every  thing  was  given  by  the  favour  of 
a  small  ruling  junto,  Fox  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  Pitt;  but  when 
dangerous  times  came,  when  Europe 
was  convulsed  with  war,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  broken  up  into  factions,  when 
the  public  mind  wmb  violently  excited, 


the  favourite  of  the  people  rose  to 
supreme  power,  while  his  rival  sank 
into  insignificance. 

Early  in  the  year  1754  Henry  Pel- 
ham  died  unexpectedly.  "Now  I 
shall  have  no  more  peace,''  exclaimed 
the  old  Bang,  when  he  heard  the  news. 
He  was  in  the  right  Pelham  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  and  keep- 
ing together  all  the  talents  of  the  king- 
dom. By  his  death,  the  highest  post 
to  which  an  English  subject  can  aspire 
was  left  vacant;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  influence  which  had  yoked 
together  and  reined  in  so  many  tur- 
bulent and  ambitious  spirits  was  with- 
drawn. 

Within  a  week  after  Pelham's  death, 
it  was  determined  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury;  but  the  ar- 
rangement was  still  far  from  complete. 
Who  was  to  be  the  leading  Minister  of 
the  Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Was  the  office  to  be  intrusted  to  a  man 
of  eminent  talents?  And  would  not 
such  a  man  in  such  a  place  demand 
and  obtain  a  larger  share  of  power 
and  patronage  than  Newcastle  would 
be  disposed  to  concede?  Was  a  mere 
drudge  to  be  employed?  And  what 
probability  was  there  that  a  mere 
drudge  would  be  able  to  manage  a 
large  and  stormy  assembly,  abounding 
with  able  and  experienced  men? 

Pope  has  said  of  that  wretched  miser 
Sir  John  Cutler, 

"Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  houses 
IU1 
Per  werr  want:  he  eould  not  build  a 
waU> 

Newcastle's  love  of  power  resembled 
Cutler's  love  of  money.  It  was  an 
avarice  which  thwarted  itself,  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  cupidity.  An 
immediate  outlay  was  so  painful  to 
him  that  he  would  not  venture  to 
make  the  most  desirable  improvement. 
If  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart 
to  cede  at  once  a  portion  of  his  au- 
thority, he  might  probably  have  en- 
sured the  continnance  of  what  re- 
mained. But  he  thought  it  better  to 
construct  a  weak  and  rotten  govern- 
ment, which  tottered  at  tta  tmt&gsfc 
breath,  and  fcU  in  the  ftret  ttarmitaHn, 
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lo  pay  the  necessary  price  for  sound 
and  durable  materials.  Ho  wished  to 
find  some  person  who  would  he  willing 
10  accept  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  terms  similar  to  those  on 
which  Secretory  Croggs  had  acted  un- 
der Sunderland,  five- and -thirty  years 
before.  Croggs  could  hardly  be  called 
a  minister.  He  was  a  mere  agent  for 
the  Minister.  He  was  not  trusted  with 
the  higher  secrets  of  state,  but  obeyed 
implicitly  the  directions  of  his  superior, 
and  was,  to  use  Doddington's  expres- 
sion, merely  Lord  Sunderland's  man. 
But  times  were  changed.  Since  the 
days  of  Sunderland,  the  importance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  During  many 
years,  the  person  who  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Government  in  that 
House  had  almost  always  been  Prima 
Minister.  la  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  person 
who  possessed  the  talents  necessary  for 
the  situation  would  stoop  lo  accept  it 
on  sach  terms  as  Newcastle  was  dis- 
posed to  offer. 

Pitt  was  ill  at  Bath;  and,  hod  he 
been  well  and  in  London,  neither  the 
King  nor  Newcastle  would  have  been 


will  I."  The  answer  wu  obvious. 
Ptlham  had  been,  not  only  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  but  also  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  ond  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  for  him  to  con- 
fide to  any  other  person  his  dealings 
with  the  members  of  that  House, 
"  But  how,"  said  Fox,  "  can  I  lead  in 
the  Commons  without  information  on 
this  bead  ?  How  can  I  talk  to  gentle- 
men when  I  do  not  know  which  of 
them  have  received  gratifications  and 
which  have  not?  And  who,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  lo  have  the  disposal  of 
places?"  — "I  myself,"  said  the  Duke 
—  "How  then  am  J  to  manage  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  " —  "  Oh,  let  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
come  to  me."  Fox  then  mentioned 
the  general  election  which  was  ap- 
proaching, and  asked  how  the  minis- 
terial boroughs  were  to  be  filled  up, 
"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  New- 
castle i  "  that  is  all  settled."  This  was 
too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear. 
Fox  refused  to  accept  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  on  such  terms ;  and  the 
1  hike  umiliiled  [he  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  dull,  harmless 
man,  whoso  name  is  almost  forgotten 
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Midi  would  call  for  abilities  very 
liferent  from  those  of  Newcastle  and 
Robinson. 

In  November  the  Parliament  met; 
and  before  the  end  of  that  month  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  had  been  so 
unmercifully  baited  by  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  and  the  Secretary  at 
War  that  he  was  thoroughly  sick  of 
hie  situation,  Fox  attacked  him  with 
great  force  and  acrimony.  Pitt  af- 
fected a  kind  of  contemptuous  tender- 
ness for  Sir  Thomas,  and  directed  his 
attacks  principally  against  Newcastle. 
On  one  occasion  he  asked  in  tones  of 
thunder  whether  Parliament  sat  only 
so  register  the  edicts  of  one  too  power- 
ful subject?  The  Duke  whs  scared 
out  of  his  wits.  He  was  afraid  to  dis- 
miss the  mutineers ;  he  was  afraid  to 
promote  them ;  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  something.  Fox,  as 
the  less  proud  and  intractable  of  the 
refractory  pair,  was  preferred.  A  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  was  offered  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  would  give  efficient 
support  to  the  ministry  in  Parliament. 
In  an  eril  hour  for  his  fame  and  his 
fortunes  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
abandoned  his  connection  with  Pitt, 
who  never  forgave  this  desertion. 

Sir  Thomas,  assisted  by  Fox,  con- 
trived to  get  through  the  business  of 
the  year  without  much  trouble.  Pitt 
was  waiting  his  time.  The  negotia- 
tions pending  between  France  and 
England  took  every  day  a  more  un- 
favourable aspect.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  session  the  King  sent  a  message 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that 
be  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
preparations  for  war.  The  House 
returned  an  address  of  thanks,  and 
passed  a  vote  of  credit  During  the 
recess,  the  old  animosity  of  both  na- 
tions was  inflamed  by  a  series  of  dis- 
astrous events.  An  English  force  was 
cut  off  in  America;  au«i  several  Freneh 
merchantmen  were  taken  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  It  was  plain  that  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  was  at  hand. 

The  first  object  of  the  King  was  to 
secure  Hanover;  and  Newcastle  was 
disposed  to  gratify  his  master.  Treaties 
were  concluded,  after  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  with  several  petty  German 


princes,  who  bound  themselves  to  find 
soldiers  if  England  would  find  money; 
and,  as  it  was  suspected  that  Frederic 
the  Second  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
electoral  dominions  of  his  uncle,  Rus- 
sia was  hired  to  keep  Prussia  in  awe. 

When  the  stipulations  of  these  trea- 
ties were  made  known,  there  arose 
throughout  the  kingdom  a  murmur 
from  which  a  judicious  observer  might 
easily  prognosticate  the  approach  of  a 
tempest.  Newcastle  encountered  strong 
opposition,  even  from  those  whom  he  had 
always  considered  as  his  tools.  Legge, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Treasury  warrants, 
which  were  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaties.  Those  persons  who  were 
supposed  to  possess  the  confidence  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales  and  of 
his  mother  held  very  menacing  lan- 
guage. In  this  perplexity  Newcastle 
6ent  for  Pitt,  hugged  him,  patted  him, 
smirked  at  him,  wept  over  him,  and 
lisped  out  the  highest  compliments 
and  the  most  splendid  promises.  The 
King,  who  had  hitherto  been  as  sulky 
as  possible,  would  be  civil  to  him  at 
the  levee;  he  should  be  brought  into 
the  Cabinet;  he  should  be  consulted 
about  every  thing;  if  he  would  only  be 
so  good  as  to  support  the  Hessian  sub- 
sidy in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pitt 
coldly  declined  the  proffered  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  expressed  the  highest  low 
and  reverence  for  the  King,  and  said 
that,  if  his  Majesty  felt  a  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Hessian  treaty  be 
would  so  far  deviate  from  the  line 
which  he  had  traced  out  for  himself  us 
to  give  that  treaty  his  support.  "Well, 
and  the  Russian  subsidy,"  said  New- 
castle. u  No,"  said  Pitt,  **  not  a  system 
of  subsidies."  The  Duke  summoned 
Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  aid ;  but  Pitt 
was  inflexible.  Murray  would  do  no- 
thing. Robinson  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
Fox.  He  became  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  full  authority  of  a  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  pensioned  off  on  the 
Irish  establishment. 

In  November,  1755,  the  Houses  met. 
Public  expectation  was  wound,  u^  \a 
the  height.   After  ten  ou\e&  ^eur*  fttsc* 
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was  to  bo  an  Opposition,  countenanced 
by  tbe  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  and 
headed  by  the  most  brilliant  orator  of 
tbe  age.  Tbe  debate  on  tbe  address 
was  long  remembered  oa  ono  of  the 
greatest  parliamentary  conflicts  of  that 
generation.  It  began  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  five  the  next 
morning.  It  was  on  this  night  that 
Gerard  Hamilton  delivered  that  single 
speech  from  which  bis  nickname  was 
derived.  His  eloquence  threw  into  tho 
shads  every  orator,  except  Pitt,  who 
declaimed  against  the  subsidies  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  effect.  Thoso  powers  which 
had  formerly  spread  terror  through  the 
majorities  of  Walpole  and  Carteret 
were  now  displayed  in  their  highest 
*  '  n  before  an  audience  long  un- 
o  such  exhibitions.  One 
fragment   of   this   celebrated 

'  1  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preser- 
It  is  the  comparison  between 
the  coalition  of  Fox  and  Newcastle, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone.  ™  At  Lyons,"  said  Pitt,  "  I 
was  taken  to  see  the  placo  where  tho 
two  rivers  meet,  the  one  gentle,  feeble, 
languid,  and  though   languid,   yet  of 


The  Duke  of  Richelieu,  an  ol 
had  passed  his  life  from  sixtee 
in  seducing  women  for  whon 
not  ono  straw,  landed  on  tl 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  it. 
Byng  was  sent  from  Gibralta 
succours  into  Port-Mahonj  1 
not  think  lit  to  engage  tl 
squadron,  and  sailed  bacl 
having  effected  hut  purpose, 
plo  were  inflamed  to  mad 
storm  broke  forth,  which  apr* 
those  who  remembered  the 
Excise  and  of  South-Sea.  '. 
were  filled  with  libels  and  ra 
The  walls  were  covered  with 
The  city  of  London  called 
geance,  and  the  eiy  was  eel 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
sliire,  Huntingdonshire,  Brn 
Buckinghamshire,  Somersets] 
cashira,  Suffolk,  Shropshire 
sent  up  strong  addresses  to  t 
and  instructed  their  represer 
vote  for  a  strict  inquiry  into 
of  tbe  late  disasters.  In 
the  feeling  was  as  str 
of  tl 

s  should  be  stoprx 
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vu  dearer  to  him  than  his  place,  his 
neck.  The  people  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  trifled  with,  Their  cry  was  for 
blood.  For  this  once  they  might  be 
contented  with  the  sacrifice  of  Byng. 
Bat  what  if  fresh  disasters  should  take 
place  ?  What  if  an  unfriendly  sove- 
reign should  ascend  the  throne  ? 
What  if  a  hostile  House  of  Commons 
should  be  chosen  ? 

At  length,  in  October,  the  decisive 
crisis  came.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  long  sick  of  the  perfidy 
and  levity  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  began  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  made  a  scapegoat  to  save 
the  old  intriguer  who,  imbecile  as  he 
seemed,  never  wanted  dexterity  where 
danger  was  to  be  avoided.  Fox  threw 
op  his  office.  Newcastle  had  recourse 
to  Murray;  but  Murray  had  now  within 
bis  reach  the  favourite  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  situation  of  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  va- 
cant; and  the  Attorney-General  was 
fuDy  resolved  to  obtain  it,  or  to  go  into 
Opposition.  Newcastle  offered  him 
any  terms,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
hfe,  a  tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  any 
amount  of  pension,  two  thousand  a 
rear,  six  thousand  a  year.  When  the 
Ministers  found  that  Murray's  mind 
wis  made  up,  they  pressed  for  delay, 
the  delay  of  a  session,  a  month,  a  week, 
a  day.  Would  he  only  make  his  ap- 
pearance once  more  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Would  he  only  speak  in 
favour  of  the  address?  He  was  in- 
exorable, and  peremptorily  said  that 
they  might  give  or  withhold  the  Chief- 
Jnsticcship,  but  that  he  would  be 
Attorney-General  no  longer. 

Newcastle  now  contrived  to  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  the  King,  and 
overtures  were  made  to  Pitt,  through 
Lord  Hardwicke.  Pitt  knew  his  power, 
and  showed  that  he  knew  it.  He  de- 
manded as  an  indispensable  condition 
that  Newcastle  should  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  new  arrangement. 

The  Duke  was  in  a  state  of  ludicrous 
distress.  He  ran  about  chattering  and 
crying,  asking  advice  and  listening  to 
none.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Session 
drew  near.  The  public  excitement 
was  unabated  Nobody  could  he  found 


to  face  Pitt  and  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Newcastle's  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  King  sent  for  Fox,  and  directed 
him  to  form  the  plan  of  an  administra- 
tion in  concert  with  Pitt  But  Pitt 
had  not  forgotten  old  injuries,  and 
positively  refused  to  act  with  Fox. 

The  King  now  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  this  mediator  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  arrangement.  He 
consented  to  take  the  Treasury.  Pitt 
became  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission. 
Legge  returned  to  the  Exchequer;  and 
Lord  Temple,  whose  sister  Pitt  had 
lately  married,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty. 

It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  this 
administration  would  last  but  a  very 
short  time.  It  lasted  not  quite  five 
months;  and,  during  those  five  months, 
Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  were  treated 
with  rudeness  by  the  King,  and  found 
but  feeble  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  Opposition  prevented  the  re- 
election of  some  of  the  new  Ministers. 
Pitt,  who  sat  for  one  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  in  the  Pelham  interest, 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
seat  after  his  acceptance  of  the  seals. 
So  destitute  was  the  new  Government 
of  that  sort  of  influence  without  which 
no  Government  could  then  be  durable. 
One  of  the  arguments  most  frequently 
urged  against  the  Reform  Bill  was  that, 
under  a  system  of  popular  representa- 
tion, men  whose  presence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
ducting of  public  business  might  often 
find  it  impossible  to  find  seats.  Should 
this  inconvenience  ever  be  felt,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
devising  and  applying  a  remedy.  But 
those  who  threatened  us  with  this  evil 
ought  to  have  remembered  that,  under 
the  old  system,  a  great  man  called  to 
power  at  a  great  crisis  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  nation  was  in  danger  of 
being  excluded,  by  an  aristocraticol 
cabal,  from  that  House  of  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  ornament. 

The  most  important  event  tf  \\\\a 
short  administration  nas  tta  tna\  o>\ 
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BynR.  vta  that  subject  public  opinion 
is  still  divided.  We  think  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Admiral  altogether  unjust 
and  absurd.  Treachery,  cowardice, 
ignorance  amounting  to  what  lawyers 
have  colled  craasa  ignoranlia,  are  fit 
objects  of  severe  penal  inflictions.  But 
Byng  was  not  found  guilty  of  treachery, 
of  cowardice,  or  of  gross  ignorance  of 
his  profession.  Ho  died  for  doing  what 
the  most  loyal  subject,  the  most  intrepid 
warrior,  the  most  experienced  seaman, 
might  have  done.  Uc  died  for  an  error 
in  judgment,  an  error  such  as  the 
greatest  commanders,  Frederick,  Napo- 
leon, Wellington, have  often  committed, 
and  have  often  acknowledged.  Such 
errors  are  not  proper  objects  of  punish- 
ment, for  this  reason,  that  the  punishing 
of  such  erroti  tends  not  to  preventthem, 
but  to  produce  them.  The  dread  of  tin 
ignominious  death  may  stimulate  slug- 
gishness to  exertion,  may  keep  a  traitor 
to  his  standard,  may  prevent  a  coward 
from  running  away,  but  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  bring  out  those  qui', lilies  which 
enable  men  to  form  prompt  and  judi- 
cious decisions  in  great  emergencies. 
The  best  marksman  may  lie  expected 
'    n  the  apple  which  '     " 


was  ever  so  indulgent  to  mere  etroi 
of  judgment;  and  it  is  certain  that  ■ 
sovereign  ever  hud  in  his  service  ■ 
many  military  men  6t  for  the  high* 
commands. 

Pitt  acted  a  brave  and  honest  p«u 
on  this  occasion.  He  ventured  to  pi 
both  his  power  and  his  popularity  t 
hazard,  and  spoke  manfully  for  Byn) 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  royi 
presence.  But  the  King  was  ine.toi 
able.  "The  House  of  Commons,  Sir. 
said  Pitt,  "seems  inclined  to  mercy: 
"  Sir,™  answered  the  King,  "  jon  bat 
taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  m 
people  in  other  places  than  the  Hon* 
of  Commons."  The  saying  has  moi 
point  than  mast  of  those  which  w 
recorded  of  George  the  Second,  am 
though  sarcastically  meant,  contains 
lii;:li  :iiiil  just  compliment  to  Pitt. 

The  King  disliked  PiH,  but  abs< 
lately  hated  Temple.  The  new  Seen 
tory  of  State,  his  Majesty  said,  ha 
never  read  Vntcl,  and  was  tcdioui  an 
jjompous,  but  res[ieetfnL  The  Fir 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  grossl 
impertinent.  Wulpole  tells  one  sWjtj 
winch,  "  e  fear,  is  much  too  good  to  t 
that  Temple  i 
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csgerly  taken  the  first  opportunity  of 
showing  his  power  and  gratifying  his 
resentment;  and  an  opportunity  was 
not  wanting.  The  members  for  many 
counties  and  large  towns  had  been  in- 
structed to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  which  had  produced  the 
miscarriage  of  the  preceding  year.  A 
motion  for  inquiry  had  been  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  oppo- 
sition; and,  a  few  days  after  Pitt's  dis- 
missal, the  investigation  commenced. 
Newcastle  and  his  colleagues  obtained 
t  vote  of  acquittal;  but  the  minority 
were  go  strong  that  they  could  not 
tentnre  to  ask  for  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation, as  they  had  at  first  intended; 
and  it  was  thought  by  some  shrewd 
observers  that,  if  Pitt  had  exerted  him- 
self  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  in- 
quiry might  have  ended  in  a  censure, 
n  not  in  an  impeachment. 

Pitt  showed  on  this  occasion  a 
moderation  and  self-government  which 
was  not  habitual  to  him.  He  had 
found  bv  experience,  that  he  could  not 
stand  alone.  His  eloquence  and  his 
popularity  had  done  much,  very  much 
for  him.  Without  rank,  without 
fortune,  without  borough  interest, 
bated  by  the  King,  hated  by  the  aris- 
tocracy, he  was  a  person  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  state.  He  had  been 
suffered  to  form  a  ministry,  and  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  exclusion  on  all  his 
rivals,  on  the  most  powerful  nobleman 
of  the  Whig  party,  on  the  ablest  debater 
m  the  House  of  dommons.  And  he  now 
found  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The 
English  Constitution  was  not,  indeed, 
without  a  popular  element  But  other 
elements  generally  predominated.  The 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the 
nation  might  make  a  statesman  for- 
midable at  the  head  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, might  load  him  with  framed  and 
glazed  parchments  and  gold  boxes, 
might  possibly,  nndcr  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  raise  him  for  a  time  to 
power.  But,  constituted  as  Parlia- 
ment then  was,  the  favourite  of  the 
nle  could  not  depend  on  a  majority 
e  people's  own  House.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  however  contemptible  in 
Biorals,  manners,  and  understanding, 


was  a  dangerous  enemy.  His  rank,  his 
wealth,  his  unrivalled  parliamentary 
interest,  would  alone  have  made  him 
important.  But  this  was  not  alL  The 
Whig  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  their 
leader.  His  long  possession  of  power 
had  given  him  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right  to  possess  it  still.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  been  elected  when  he 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  mem- 
bers for  the  ministerial  boroughs  had 
all  been  nominated  by  him.  The 
public  offices  swarmed  with  his  area 
tares. 

Pitt  desired  power ;  and  he  desired 
it,  we  really  believe,  from  high  and 
generous  motives.  He  was,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  patriot.  He 
had  none  of  that  philanthropy  which 
the  great  French  writers  of  his  time 
preached  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
He  loved  England  as  an  Athenian 
loved  the  City  of  the  Violet  Crown,  as 
a  Roman  loved  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills.  He  saw  his  country  insulted 
and  defeated.  He  saw  the  national 
spirit  sinking.  Tet  he  knew  what  the 
resources  of  the  empire,  vigorously 
employed,  could  effect ;  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  the  man  to  employ  them 
vigorously.  "My  Lord,"  he  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "lam  sure 
that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that 
nobody  else  can." 

Desiring,  then,  to  be  in  power,  and 
feeling  that  his  abilities  and  the  public 
confidence  were  not  alone  sufficient 
to  keep  him  in  power  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, he  began  to  think  of  a  coalition 
with  Newcastle. 

Newcastle  was  equally  disposed  to 
a  reconciliation.  He,  too,  had  profited 
by  his  recent  experience.  He  had 
found  that  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, though  powerful,  were  not 
every  thing  in  the  state.  A  strong 
oligarchical  connection,  a  great  bo- 
rough interest,  ample  patronage,  and 
secret-service  money,  might,  in  quiet 
times,  be  all  that  a  Minister  needed ; 
but  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  wholly  to 
such  support  in  time  of  war,  of  dis- 
content, and  of  agitation.  The  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  wholly  &ra\jOQX**ka\\  «&&* 
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whatever  be  I 
deliberative  ( 

When  there 


11  of  large 
■uililic.-i.  their  spirit  ia 
iiu  ilr^rrt  popilnr. 
ro  free  debate.-,  du- 
ns admirers,  and  reason 
must  make  converts.  Where  there  ia 
a  free  press,  the  governors  must  live  in 
eonstant  awe  of  tha  opinions  of  tlio 
governed. 

Thus  these  two  men,  so  unlike  in 
character,  so  lately  mortal  enemies, 
were  necessary  to  eacli  other.  New- 
castle had  fallen  in  November,  for 
want  of  that  public  •■uniideuie  which 
Pitt  possessed,  and  of  that  parlia- 
mentary support  which  Pitt  was  betW 
uimliiied  than  any  man  of  his  time  to 
give.  Pitt  liad  fallen  iu  April,  for 
wont  of  that  species  of  influence  which 
Newcastle  had  passed  his  whole  life  in 
acquiring  and  hoarding.  Neither  of 
them  had  power  enough  to  support 
himself.  Each  of  them  had  power 
enough  to  overturn  the  other.  Their 
union  would  be  irresistible.  Neither 
the  King  nor  any  party  in  the  state 
would  In;  a  bit  tu  stand  n^ninst  thcivi. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Pitt  was 
not  disponed  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against    his    predecessors 


been  loaded  with  marks  or  royal  fa- 
vour, and  who  had  bound  himself,  hy 
a  solemn  promise,  never  lo  coalesce 
witb  Pitt,  was  meditating  a  nei 
ptrfidy.  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  llni 
a£c,  Pox  had  the  largest  share  of  toys 
favour.  A  coalition  between  Fox  an< 
Neivi-astli:  was  the  arrangement  whic: 
tlie  Kinjj  wished  to  bring  about-  111 
the  Duke  was  too  canning  to  fall  ind 
such  a  snare.  As  a  speaker  in  Parlia- 
ment, Fox  might  perhaps  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  useful  to  an  admi  ' 
U.-S  his  ureal  rival;  but  ho  «_  — 
the  moat  unpopular  men  in  England. 
Then,  again,  Newcastle  felt  all  that 
jealoasy  of  Fox,  which,  according  to 
the  proverb,  generally  exists  bet  wear 
two  of  a  trade.  Fox  would  certain!] 
intermeddle  with  that  departmeni 
which  the  Duke  was  most  desirous  tc 
reserve  entire  to  himself,  the  jobbing 
department.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quite  willing  to  leave  the  drudgery 
of  corruption  to  any  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  undertake  it. 

liming  eleven  weeks  England  re- 
mained without  a  ministry ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
raging.    The  prejudi 
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submitted.  Die  innnence  of  Leicester 
House  prevailed  on  Pitt  to  abate  a 
little,  and  bat  a  little,  of  his  high 
demands ;  and  all  at  once,  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  parties  had  for  some 
time .  been  rising,  falling,  meeting,  se- 
parating, arose  a  government  as  strong 
at  home  as  that  of  Pelham,  as  success- 
ful abroad  as  that  of  Godolphin. 

Newcastle  took  the  Treasury.  Pitt 
was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and 
of  foreign  affairs.  Fox,  the  only  man 
who  could  have  given  mnch  annoyance 
to  the  new  Government,  was  silenced 
by  the  office  of  Paymaster,  which,  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  that  war,  was 
probably  the  most  lucrative  place  in 
the  whole  Government.  He  was  poor, 
and  the  situation  was  tempting  ;  yet  it 
cannot  but  seem  extraordinary  that  a 
man  who  had  played  a  first  part  in 
politics,  and  whose  abilities  had  been 
found  not  unequal  to  that  part,  who 
had  sat  in  the  Cabinet,  who  had  led 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been 
twice  entrusted  by  the  King  with  the 
office  of  forming  a  ministry,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  Pitt,  and  who 
at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful rival,  should  have  consented, 
for  the  sake  of  emolument,  to  take  a 
subordinate  place,  and  to  give  silent 
votes  for  all  the  measures  of  a  govern- 
ment to  the  deliberations  of  which  he 
was  not  summoned. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  admini- 
stration were  characterized  rather  by 
vigour  than  by  judgment.  Expeditions 
were  sent  against  different  parts  of  the 
French  coast  with  little  success.  The 
small  island  of  Aix  was  taken,  Roche- 
fort  threatened,  a  few  ships  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Malocs,  and  a  fow 
guns  and  mortars  brought  home  as 
trophies  from  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg. But  soon  conquests  of  a  very 
different  kind  filled  the  kingdom  with 
pride  and  rejoicing.  A  succession  of 
victories  undoubtedly  brilliant,  and,  as 
was  thought,  not  barren,  raised  to 
the  highest  point  the  fame  of  the  mi- 
nister to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
had  been  entrusted.  In  July,  1758, 
Loaisbarg  fell     The  whole  island 
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Cape  Breton  was  reduced.  The  fleet 
to  which  the  Court  of  Versailles  had 
confided  the  defence  of  French  Ame- 
rica was  destroyed.  The  captured 
standards  were  borne  in  triumph  from 
Kensington  Palace  to  the  city,  and 
were  suspended  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
amidst  the  roar  of  guns  and  kettle- 
drums, and  the  shouts  of  an  immense 
multitude.  A  ddrcsses  of  congratulation 
came  in  from  all  the  great  towns  of 
England.  Parliament  met  only  to  de- 
cree thanks  and  monuments,  and  to 
bestow,  without  one  murmur,  supplies 
more  than  double  of  those  which  had 
been  given  during  the  war  of  the 
Grand  Alliance. 

The  year  1759  opened  with  the  con- 
quest of  Goree.  Next  fell  Guadaloupe; 
then  Ticonderoga;  then  Niagara.  The 
Toulon  squadron  was  completely  de- 
feated by  Boscawen  off  Cape  Lagos. 
But  the  greatest  exploit  of  the  year  was 
the  achievement  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham.  The  news  of  his  glorious 
death  and  of  the  fall  of  Quebec  reached 
London  in  the  very  week  in  which  the 
Houses  met.  All  was  joy  and  triumph. 
Envy  and  faction  were  forced  to  join 
in  the  general  applause.  Whigs  and 
Tories  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt  His 
colleagues  were  never  talked  of  or 
thought  of.  The  House  of  Commons, 
the  nation,  the  colonies,  our  allies,  our 
enemies,  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him 
alone. 

Scarcely  had  Parliament  voted  a 
monument  to  Wolfe,  when  another 
great  event  called  for  fresh  rejoicings. 
The  Brest  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Conflans,  had  put  out  to  sea,  It  was 
overtaken  by  an  English  squadron 
under  Hawke.  Conflans  attempted  to 
take  shelter  close  under  the  French 
coast.  The  shore  was  rocky;  the  night 
was  black:  the  wind  was  furious:  the 
waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ran  high. 
But  Pitt  had  infused  into  every  branch 
of  the  service  a  spirit  which  had  long 
been  unknown.  No  British  seaman 
was  disposed  to  err  on  the  same  sid* 
with  Byng.  The  pilot  told  Hawke 
that  the  attack  could  not  be  made  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  uXo\xY*a.,«* 
done  your  duty  in  rcmonSlTalvcv^r  «u- 

x  2 


swercd    llawkc;   "I   will 


lo 


uulyu 


alongside  itus  French  admiral."  Two 
French  (itiips  of  [lie  line  struck.  Four 
were  destroyed.  The  real  liiil  them- 
selves in  the  rivers  of  Britauny. 

The  J«W  1760  came;  and  still 
triumph  followed  triumph.  Montreal 
was  token ;  the  whole  province  of 
Canada  was  subjugated;  the  French 
fleets  underwent  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters   in   die    seas  of   Europe    and 

In  the  me nn time  conquests  equal- 
ling in  rapidiiy,  ;iiiJ  fur  surpiissing  in 
magnitude,  ili.iMj  of  Curies  mid  l'inuro, 
had  been  achieved  in  the  Ease  In 
the  space  of  three  years  the  English 
hurt  founded  a  mighty  empire.  The 
French  had  bceu  defeated  in  every 
part  of  India.  Chandernagore  hail 
surrendered  to  Clive,  Fundi khcrry  lo 
Cootc.  Throughout  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Orissn,  and  the  Caniatie,  the  authority 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Acbar  or  Au- 
rungiebe  had  ever  been. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  odds 
were  against  England.     We  hod  but 

le  important  oily,  the  King  of  Prussia; 
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influence  with  the  nation.  la  I"ai- 
»  lay  me  liament,  such  was  the  ascendency  which 
his  eloquence,  his  success,  his  high 
situation,  his  pride,  nud  his  intrepidity 
hod  obtained  for  him,  that  ho  took 
liberties  with  the  Ilouse  of  which  there 
had  been  nu  example,  and  which  haTB 
never  since  been  imitated.  No  orator 
could  there  veutnre  to  reproach  him 
with  inconsistency.  One  unfortunate 
man  made  the  arLempt,  and  was  so 
much  disconcerted  by  the  scornful  de- 
meanour uf  the  .Minister  that  he  stam- 
mered, slopped,  and  sat  down.  Even 
the  old  Tory  country  gentlemen,  lo 
whom  the  verj  name  of  Hanover  had 
been  odious,  gave  their  hearty  Ayes  to 
subsidy  alter  subsidy.  Ill  u  lively  con- 
temporary satire,  much  mure  lively 
indeed  than  delicate,  this  remark- 
able conversation  is  not  unhappily 
described. 

"  No  mere  they  make  a  Addle-tad  die 
Abrmt  r.  H.-viHiiW^er  saddle. 
N.j  more  ufrmitimHiln]  measure!  i 
No  tuuro  of  wasting  British  treasure*. 
Ti'ii  isiiiiii.ns.  mid  ivijit  of  credit, 
'Ti»  riijbt.    He  can't  be  wrung  who  did 

The   success    of  Pitt's  continental 
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London,  that  under  his  administration 
commerce  had  been  **  united  with  and 
made  to  flourish  by  war." 

It  moat  be  owned  that  these  signs  of 
prosperity  were  in  some  degree  delu- 
sive. It  must  be  owned  that  some  of 
our  conquests  were  rather  splendid 
than  useful.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  expense  of  the  war  never  entered 
into  Pitt's  consideration.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  his  victories  increased  the  plea- 
sure with  which  he  contemplated  them. 
Unlike  othei  men  in  his  situation,  he 
loved  to  exaggerate  the  sums  which 
the  nation  was  laying  out  under  his 
direction.  He  was  proud  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  efforts  which  his  eloquence 
and  his  success  had  induced  his 
countrymen  to  make.  The  price  at 
which  he  purchased  faithful  service 
and  complete  victory,  though  far 
smaller  than  that  which  his  son,  the 
most  profuse  and  incapable  of  war 
ministers,  paid  for  treachery,  defeat, 
and  shame,  was  long  and  severely  felt 
by  the  nation. 

Even  as  a  war  minister,  Pitt  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which 
his  contemporaries  lavished  on  him.  We, 
perhaps  from  ignorance,  cannot  discern 
in  his  arrangements  any  appearance  of 
profound  or  dexterous  combination. 
Several  of  his  expeditions,  particularly 
those  which  were  sent  to  the  coast  of 
France,  were  at  once  costly  and  absurd. 
Our  Indian  conquests,  though  they  add 
to  the  splendour  of  the  period  during 
which  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
were  not  planned  by  him.  Ho  had 
undoubtedly  great  energy,  great  de- 
termination, great  means  at  his  com- 
mand. His  temper  was  enterprising; 
and,  situated  as  he  was,  he  had  only 
to  follow  his  temper.  The  wealth  of  a 
rich  nation,  the  valour  of  a  brave  na- 
tion, were  ready  to  support  him  in 
every  attempt. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  deserved 
all  the  praise  that  he  has  ever  received. 
The  success  of  our  arms  was  perhaps 
owing  less  to  the  skill  of  his  dispo- 
sitions than  to  the  national  resources 
and  the  national  spirit.  But  that  the 
national  spirit  rose  to  the  emergency, 
that  the  national  resources  were  con- 


tributed with  unexampled  cheerfulness, 
this  was  undoubtedly  his  work.  The 
ardour  of  his  soul  had  6et  the  whole 
kingdom  on  fire.  It  inflamed  every 
soldier  who  dragged  the  cannon  up 
the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  every  sailor 
who  boarded  the  French  ships  among 
the  rocks  of  Britanny.  The  Minister, 
before  he  had  been  long  in  office,  had 
imparted  to  the  commanders  whom  he 
employed  his  own  impetuous,  adven- 
turous, and  defying  character.  They, 
like  him,  were  disposed  to  risk  every 
thing,  to  play  double  or  quits  to  the 
last,  to  think  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remained  undone,  to  fail  rather 
than  not  to  attempt.  For  the  errors  of 
rashness  there  might  be  indulgence. 
For  over-caution,  for  faults  like  those 
of  Lord  George  Sackville,  there  was  no 
mercy.  In  other  times,  and  against 
other  enemies,  this  mode  of  warfare 
might  have  failed.  But  the  state  of 
the  French  government  and  of  the 
French  nation  gave  every  advantage 
to  Pitt.  The  fops  and  intriguers  of 
Versailles  were  appalled  and  bewil- 
dered by  his  vigour.  A  panic  spread 
through  all  ranks  of  society.  Our 
enemies  soon  considered  it  as  a  settled 
thing  that  they  were  always  to  be 
beaten.  Thus  victory  begot  victory; 
till,  at  last,  wherever  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  met,  they  met  with  dis- 
dainful confidence  on  one  side,  and 
with  a  craven  fear  on  the  other. 

The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  was  the  most  enviable  ever  oc- 
cupied by  any  public  man  in  English 
history.  He  had  conciliated  the  King; 
he  domineered  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; he  was  adored  by  the  people; 
he  was  admired  by  all  Europe.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  of  his  time;  and 
he  had  made  England  the  first  country 
in  the  world.  The  Great  Commoner, 
the  name  by  which  he  was  often  de- 
signated, might  look  down  with  scorn 
on  coronets  and  garters.  The  nation 
was  drunk  with  joy  and  pride.  The 
Parliament  was  as  quiet  as  it  had  been 
under  Pelhaxn.  The  old  party  distinc- 
tions were  almost  effaced;  nor  was 
their  place  yet  supplied  by  distinctions 
of  a  still  more  important  \lw\4u    K  xnre 
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genera  lion  of  country  sqai 
rectors  rind  arisen  who  knew  not  urn 
Smarts.  The  Dissenters  were  tolerated; 
the  Catholics  not  cruelly  persecuted. 
Ths  Church  WW  drowsy  and  indul- 
gent. The  great  civil  mul  religion*  con- 
flict which  liepnn  at  the  Reformation 
seemed  to  have  terminntcd  in  universal 
repose.  Whiire  and  Tories,  Church- 
men and  Puritans,  spoke  with  equal 
reverence  of  the  constitution,  and  with 
equal  enthusiasm  ofthc  talent  a,  virtues, 
■nd  services  of  the  Minister. 

A  few  years  sufficed  to  change  (lie 
whole  ns[*?rt  of  affairs.  A  nation  con- 
vulsed liy  faction,  a  throTio  assailed  by 
lite  fiercest  invective,  a  House  of  Com- 
mons hated  and  despised  by  the  nation, 
England  set  against  S:otland,  Britain 
act  against  America,  a  rival  legislature 
sitting  beyond  the  Atlantic,  English 
blood  shej  by  English  bayonets,  our 
armies  capitulating,  our  coaqnests 
wrested  from  us,  our  enemies  hasten- 
ing to  take  vengeance  for  past  hu- 
miliation, our  flag  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  itself  in  our  own  seas,  such 
was  the  spectacle  which  Pitt  lived  to 
sec.  But  the  history  of  this  great 
'  "'    i    requires    far   more    space 


last  work  of  Sir  James  MackintotV 
Wo  bare  in  vain  tried  to  perform  what 
ought  to  he  to  a  critic  an  easy  and 
habitual  act.  We  have  in  vain  tried  to 
separate  the  book  from  the  writer,  and 
to  judge  of  it  as  if  it  bore  some  an- 
known  name.  But  it  is  to  no  purpose. 
All  the  lines  of  that  venerable  coun- 
tenance are  before  us.  All  the  little 
peculiar  cadences  of  that  voice  from 
which  scholars  and  statesmen  loved  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  a  serene  and 
benevolent  wisdom  are  in  our  can. 
We  will  attempt  to  preserve  strict  im- 
partiality. Bnt  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  wc  approach  this  relic  of  ■ 
virtuous  and  most  accompliiJied  man 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude 
which  may  possibly  pervert  our  jndg- 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  hetween  this  work 
and  another  celebrated  Fragment. 
Our  readers  will  easily  guess  that  we 
allude  to  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  James 
the  Second.  The  two  books  relate  to 
the  same  subject.  Both  were  post- 
humously published.  Neither  had  re- 
ceived the  last  corrections.  The 
authors  belonged  to  the  same  political 
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leorenunent;  jet  they  were  not  mere 
■peculators.  Both  had  ransacked  the 
archives  of  rival  kingdoms,  and  pored 
en  folios  which  had  mouldered  for  ages 
in  deserted  libraries;  yet  they  were 
not  mere  antiquaries.  They  had  one 
eminent  qualification  for  writing  his- 
tory :  they  had  spoken  history,  acted 
history,  lived  history.  The  turns  of 
political  fortune,  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
popular  feeling,  the  hidden  mechanism 
by  which  parties  are  moved,  all  these 
things  were  the  subjects  of  their  con- 
stant thought  and  of  their  most  fa- 
miliar conversation.  Gibbon  has  re- 
marked that  he  owed  part  of  his 
success  as  a  historian  to  the  observa- 
tions which  he  had  made  as  an  officer 
in  the  militia  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  remark  is 
most  just.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  his  campaign,  though  he 
never  saw  an  enemy,  and  his  parlia- 
mentary attendance,  though  he  never 
made  a  speech,  were  of  for  more  use 
to  him  than  years  of  retirement  and 
study  would  have  been.  If  the  time 
that  he  spent  on  parade  and  at  mess  in 
Hampshire,  or  on  the  Treasury  bench 
and  at  Brookcs*s  during  the  storms 
which  overthrew  Lord  North  and  Lord 
Shelburne,  had  been  passed  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  he  might  have 
avoided  some  inaccuracies ;  he  might 
have  enriched  his  notes  with  a  greater 
number  of  references ;  but  he  would 
never  have  produced  so  lively  a  picture 
of  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate- 
house.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Fox  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  great  ad- 
vantages over  almost  every  English 
historian  who  has  written  6ince  the 
time  of  Burnet.  Lord  Lyttleton  had 
indeed  the  same  advantages;  but  he 
was  incapable  of  using  them.  Pe- 
dantry was  so  deeply  fixed  in  his 
nature  that  the  hustings,  the  Treasury, 
the  Exchequer,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords,  left  him 
the  same  dreaming  schoolboy  that  they 
found  him. 

When  we  compare  the  two  interest- 
ing works  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  wo  have  little  difficulty  in 
giving  the  preference  to  that  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.    Indeed,  the  su- 


periority of  Mr.  Fox  to  Sir  James  as 
an  orator  is  hardly  more  clear  than  the 
superiority  of  Sir  James  to  Mr.  Fox  as 
a  historian.  Mr.  Fox  with  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  Sir  James  on  his  legs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  were,  we 
think,  each  out  of  his  proper  element 
They  were  men,  it  is  true,  of  far  too 
much  judgment  and  ability  to  fail 
scandalously  in  any  undertaking  to 
which  they  brought  the  whole  power 
of  their  minds.  The  History  of  James 
the  Second  will  always  keep  its  place 
in  our  libraries  as  a  valuable  book  ; 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded 
in  winning  and  maintaining  a  high 
place  among  the  parliamentary  speakers 
of  his  time.  Yet  we  could  never  read 
a  page  of  Mr.  Fox's  writing,  we  could 
never  listen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  the  speaking -of  Sir  James,  without 
felling  that  there  was  a  constant  effort, 
a  tug  up  hill.  Nature,  or  habit  which 
had  become  nature,  asserted  its  rights. 
Mr.  Fox  wrote  debates.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  spoke  essays. 

As  far  as  mere  diction  was  con- 
cerned, indeed,  Mr.  Fox  did  his  best  to 
avoid  those  faults  which  the  habit  of 
public  speaking  is  likely  to  generate. 
He  was  so  nervously  apprehensive  of 
sliding  into  some  colloquial  incorrect- 
ness, of  debasing  his  style  by  a  mixture 
of  parliamentary  slang,  that  he  ran 
into  the  opposite  error,  and  purified 
his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  un- 
known to  any  purist.  "Ciceronem 
Allobroga  dixit**  He  would  not  allow 
Addison,  Bolingbroke,  or  Middleton  to 
be  a  sufficient  authority  for  an  expres- 
sion. He  declared  that  he  would  use 
no  word  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  Dryden.  In  any  other  person  we 
should  have  called  this  solicitude  mere 
foppery;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Fox,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  his  extreme  attention  to  the 
petty  niceties  of  language  was  hardly 
worthy  of  so  manly  and  so  capacious  an 
understanding.  There  were  purists  of 
this  kind  at  Rome;  and  their  fastidious- 
ness was  censured  by  Horace,  with  that 
perfect  good  sense  and  good  taste  which 
characterise  all  his  writings.  There  were 
purists  of  this  kind  at  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  letters*,  and  \h*  Vno  \gretioft 


an 

scholars  of  that  time  raised  their  voices, 
the  one  from  within,  the  other  from 
without  the  Alps,  against  a  scrupu- 
losity bo  unreasonable  "  Cnrcitt," 
said  Poli  I  inn, "  que  scribunt  isti  viribus 

rent  indole. Nisi  liber  ille  praesto 

sit  en  quo  quid  cxeerpanl,  eolligcre  tria 
verba  non  possum. Horum  sem- 
per igitur  oraiio  trcmula,  vacillans,  in- 

tirma. Quieso  ne  ista  supersti- 

tione  te  alliges. Ut  bene  currere 

non  potest  qui  pedem  ponerc  studct  in 
alicnis  tamum  vestigiia,  ita  nee  bene 
•cribcro  qui  tanquam  de  prcescripto 
non  audet  egredi." —  *  Posthac,"  ex- 
claims Erasmus,  "  non  liecbit  episeopos 
■ppcllare  patres  reverendos,  nee  in 
calee  literarum  scribera  annum  a 
Christo  nato,  quod  id  nasquam  faciat 
Cicero.  Quid  autcm  ineptius  quara, 
low  secula  norato.  religione,  imperils, 
magistratibus,  locorum  vocabulis,  ledi- 
ficiis,  culto,  moribus,  non  oliter  audero 
loqui  quam  locutns  est  Cicero?  Si  ro- 
viviscfi-ci  ipse  Cicero,  ridcret  hoc  Ci- 

Wliile  Mr.  Fox  winnowed  and  sifted 
his    phraseology   with    a    care    which 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  sim- 
■nnd  elevation  of  hi 
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nt  ow, 

merely 

!.       Wt 


sitcb  as  ne  has  been  described  to  \a\j 
the  few  who  can  still  remember  the 
Westminster  scrutiny  and  the  Ociakow 
Negotiations,  iu  the  full  paroxysm  of 
inspiration,  foaming,  screaming,  choked 
by     the     rushing     multitude     of    fail 

It  i  ■;  true  that  the  passage  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  acvera 
passages  wnich  we  coold  point  o 
are  admirable  when  coiisiJi'ri.d  mc 
as  exhibitions  of  mental  power. 
at  once  recognise  in  them  thai  eoa 
summate  master  of  the  whole  art  of  in 
tcllectual  g lad lalorship,  whose  speeches, 
imperfectly  as  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  should  1 
and  night  by  every  mi 
to  learn  the  science  of  logical  defence. 
We  find  in  several  parts  of  the  History 
of  James  the  Second  fine  specimens  of 
that  which  we  conceive  to  haTB  beta 
the  great  characteristic  of  Demosthenes 
among  the  Greeks,  and  of  Fox  among 
the  orators  of  England,  r—"—  ■■■* 
traled,  and,  if  we  may  venture  on  tn 
expression,  made  red-hot  by  passim: 
But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  excellence 
proper  to  history:  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  whatever  is  strik- 
Mr.  Fox's  ~ 
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he  general"  And  even  those  who 
■toned  to  Sir  James  with  pleasure 
tnd  admiration  could  not  but  acknow- 
edge  that  he  rather  lectured  than  de- 
lated. An  artist  who  should  waste  on 
i  panorama,  or  a  scene,  or  on  a  trans- 
parency, the  exquisite  finishing  which 
w*  admire  in  some  of  the  small  Dutch 
nteriors,  would  not  squander  his 
powers  more  than  this  eminent  man 
too  often  did.  His  audience  resembled 
fee  boy  in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
prho  pushes  away  the  lady's  guineas 
with  contempt,  and  insists  on  having 
the  white  money.  They  preferred  the 
■Brer  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
md  which  they  were  constantly  passing 
about  from  hand  to  hand,  to  the  gold 
which  they  had  never  before  seen,  and 
with  the  value  of  which  they  were  un- 

T tinted, 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  we  think, 
that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not 
vhollv  devote  his  later  years  to  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  His  talents 
vera  not  those  which  enable  a  speaker 
to  produce  with  rapidity  a  series  of 
striking  bat  transitory  impressions,  and 
to  excite  the  minds  of  five  hundred 
gentlemen  at  midnight,  without  saying 
■ay  thing  that  any  one  of  them  will 
be  able  to  remember  in  the  morning. 
H«  arguments  were  of  a  very  different 
texture  from  those  which  are  produced 
in  Parliament  at  a  moment's  notice, 
which  puzzle  a  plain  man  who,  if  he 
bad  them  before  him  in  writing,  would 
toon  detect  their  fallacy,  and  which  the 
great  debater  who  employs  them  for- 
gets within  half  an  hour,  and  never 
thinks  of  again.  Whatever  was  valu- 
able in  the  compositions  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  the  ripe  fruit  of  study 
tnd  of  meditation.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  conversation.  In  his  most  fa- 
miliar talk  there  was  no  wildness,  no 
inconsistency,  no  amusing  nonsense, 
no  exaggeration  for  the  sake  of  mo- 
mentary effect.  His  mind  was  a  vast 
magazine,  admirably  arranged.  Every 
thing  was  there  ;  and  every  thing  was 
in  its  place.  His  judgments  on  men, 
on  sects,  on  books,  had  been  often  and 
carefully  tested  and  weighed,  and  had 
then  been  committed,  each  to  his  pro- . 
per  neeptaele,  m  the  most  capacious  \ 


and  accurately  constructed  memory 
that  any  human  being  ever  possessed. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if 
you  had  asked  for  any  thing  that  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  immense  store- 
house. Tho  article  which  you  required 
was  not  only  there.  It  was  ready.  It 
was  in  its  own  proper  compartment. 
In  a  moment  it  was  brought  down,  un- 
packed, and  displayed.  If  those  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege — for  a  privilege 
indeed  it  was —  of  listening  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  had  been  disposed 
to  find  some  fault  in  his  conversation, 
they  might  perhaps  have  observed  that 
he  yielded  too  little  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  He  seemed  to  be  recol- 
lecting, not  creating.  He  never  ap- 
peared to  catch  a  sudden  glimpse  of  a 
subject  in  a  new  light.  You  never  saw 
his  opinions  in  the  making,  still  rude, 
still  inconsistent,  and  requiring  to  be 
fashioned  by  thought  and  discussion. 
They  came  forth,  like  the  pillars  of 
that  temple  in  which  no  sound  of 
axes  or  hammers  was  heard,  finished, 
rounded,  and  exactly  suited  to  their 
places.  What  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  has 
said,  with  much  humour  and  some 
truth,  of  the  conversation  of  Scotch- 
men in  general,  was  certainly  true  of 
this  eminent  Scotchman.  He  did  not 
find,  but  bring.  You  could  not  cry 
halves  to  any  thing  that  turned  up 
while  you  were  in  his  company. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  are  most  important  in  a  historian, 
he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 
He  was  singularly  mild,  calm,  and  im- 
partial in  his  judgments  of  men,  and  of 
parties.  Almost  all  the  distinguished 
writers  who  have  treated  of  English 
history  are  advocates.  Mr.  Hallam 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  alone  are 
entitled  to  be  called  judges.  But  the 
extreme  austerity  of  Mr.  Hallam  takes 
away  something  from  the  pleasure  of 
reading  his  learned,  eloquent,  and  ju- 
dicious writings.  He  is  a  judge,  but 
a  hanging  judge,  the  Page  or  Buller  of 
the  High  Court  of  Literary  Justice. 
His  black  cap  is  in  constant  requisi- 
tion. In  the  long  calendar  of  those 
whom  he  has  tried,  there  is  hardly  one 
who  has  not,  in  spite  ot  evVufti&fc  v> 
character    and    recommwuteaoxit  v\ 
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mercy,  been  sentenced  and  left  for  el- 
ocution. Sic  James,  perhaps,  erred  & 
liLllo  on  the  other  side,  lie  liked  a, 
maiden  assize,  and  came  away  with, 
white  gloves,  after  Bitting  in  judgment 
on  batches  of  the  most  notorious  of- 
fenders. He  had  a  quick  eye  for  the 
redeeming  parts  of  a  character,  and  a 
largo  toleration  for  the  infirmities  of 
men  exposed  to  strong  temptations. 
But  this  [fully  did  not  arise  from  igno- 
rance or  neglect  of  moral  distinctions. 
Though  he  allowed  perhaps  too  much 
weight  to  ovei7  extenuating  circum- 
stance that  could  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  transgressor,  he  never  disputed 
the  authority  of  the  law,  or  showed  hist 
ingenuity  by  refining  away  its  enact- 
ments. On  every  occasion  he  showed 
himself  firm  where  principles  were  in 
question,  but  full  of  charity  towards 
individuals. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing this  Fragment  decidedly  the  best 
history  now  extant  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  It  contains  much 
new  and  curions  information,  of  which 
excellent  use  has  been  mitrte.  But  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  book  is  not  in 
some  degree  open  to  the  charge  winch 


event*  which  followed  the  issuing  of 
King  James's  declaration,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy,  the  violent  scene 
at  the  privy  council,  the  commitment, 
trial,  and  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
The  most  superficial  reader  must  he 
charmed,  we  think,  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  narrative.  Bnt  no  person  who  i> 
not  acquainted  with  that  vast  man 
of  intractable  materiols  of  which  the 
valuable  and  interesting  part  ho*  been 
extracted  and  condensed  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  skill  of  the  writer.  Here, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  book,  we 
find  many  harsh  and  careless  expres- 
sions which  the  author  would  probably 
have  removed  if  lie  had  lived  to  com- 

Elcte  his  work.  Bnt,  in  spite  of  these 
lemishcs,  we  must  say  that  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  point  out,  in  any 
modern  history,  any  passage  of  equal 
length  and  at  the  same  time  of  equal 
merit.  We  find  in  it  the  diligence,  th.r 
accuracy,  and  the  judgment  of  Holla  in, 
united  to  the  vivacity  and  the  colour- 
ing of  Southey.  A  history  of  England, 
written  throughout  in  this  manner, 
would  be  the  most  fascinating  book  in 
the  language.  It  would  be  more  in 
request  at    the    circulating    librorii* 
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die  unfinished  work  now  before  us,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The  styleof  this  Fragment  is  weighty, 
manly,  and  unaffected.  There  are,  as 
we  have  said,  some  expressions  which 
teem  to  us  harsh,  and  some  which  we 
think  inaccurate.  These  would  pro- 
bably hare  been  corrected,  if  Sir  James 
had  lived  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion. We  ought  to  add  that  the  printer 
has  by  no  means  done  his  duty.  One 
misprint  in  particular  is  so  serious  as 
to  require  notice.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh hat  paid  a  high  and  just  tribute 
to  she  genius,  the  integrity,  and  the 
eovrege  of  a  good  and  great  man, 
a  distinguished  ornament  of  English 
literature,  a  fearless  champion  of  En- 
glish liberty,  Thomas  Burnet,  Master 
of  the  Charter-House,  and  author  of 
that  most  eloquent  and  imaginative 
work,  the  TeUuri*  Theoria  Sacra. 
Wherever  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
man  occurs,  it  is  printed  "Bennet," 
both  in  the  text  and  in  the  index. 
This  cannot  be  mere  negligence.  It 
it  plain  that  Thomas  Burnet  and  his 
writings  were  never  heard  of  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  employed  to 
edite  this  volume,  and  who,  not  con- 
tent with  deforming  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's text  by  each  blunders,  has  pre- 
fixed to  it  a  bad  Memoir,  has  appended 
to  it  a  bad  Continuation,  and  has  thus 
succeeded  in  expanding  the  volume 
into  one  of  the  thickest,  and  debasing 
it  into  one  of  the  worst  that  we  ever 
saw.  Never  did  we  fall  in  with  so 
admirable  an  illustration  of  the  old 
Greek  proverb,  which  tells  us  that  half 
it  sometimes  more  than  the  whole. 
Never  did  we  see  a  case  in  which  the 
increase  of  the  bulk  was  so  evidently  a 
diminution  of  the  value. 

Why  such  an  artist  was  selected  to 
deface  so  fine  a  Torso,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  conjecture.  We  read  that, 
when  the  Consul  Mummius,  after  the 
taking  of  Corinth,  was  preparing  tc 
tend  to  Rome  some  works  of  the 
greatest  Grecian  sculptors,  he  told  the 
packers  that  if  they  broke  his  Venus 
or  his  Apollo,  he  would  force  them  to 
restore  the  limbs  which  should  be 
wanting;    A  besd  by  a  hewer  of  mile-  i 


stones  joined  to  a  bosom  by  Praxiteles 
would  not  surprise  or  shock  us  more 
than  this  supplement. 

The  Memoir  contains  much  that  is 
worth  reading;  for  it  contains  many 
extracts  from  the  compositions  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  But  when  we 
pass  from  what  the  biographer  has 
done  with  his  scissors  to  what  he  has 
done  with  his  pen,  we  can  find  nothing 
to  praise  in  his  work.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  with  which  he 
wrote,  the  tendency  of  his  narrative 
is  to  convey  the  impression  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  from  interested 
motives,  abandoned  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vindicia  Gallicce.  Had  such  charges 
appeared  in  their  natural  place,  we 
should  leave  them  to  their  natural  fate. 
We  would  not  stoop  to  defend. Sir 
James  Mackintosh  from  the  attacks  of 
fourth-rate  magazines  and  pothouse 
newspapers.  But  here  his  own  fame 
is  turned  against  him.  A  book  of 
which  not  one  copy  would  evor  have 
been  bought  but  for  his  name  in  the 
titlepage  is  made  the  vehicle  of  the  im- 
putation. Under  such  circumstances 
we  cannot  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Homer's  heroes, 

M  Nvr  rtc  «w7tnf«  Tiarpo«X(f oc  iciAoto 
Mrqvafffo*  wavi¥  yap   JwtaraTo  fMiAigot 

ctrac 
Ztt&f  t<av*  vvp  $*  mZ  OaVaroc    Kai  Metpc 

Wc  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  the 
Vxndicia.  Gallica,  the  opinions  of  8ir 
James  Mackintosh  underwent  some 
change.  But  did  this  change  pass  on 
him  alone?  Was  it  not  common?  Was 
it  not  almost  universal?  Was  there 
one  honest  friend  of  liberty  in  Europe 
or  in  America  whose  ardour  had  not 
been  damped,  whose  faith  in  tho  high 
destinies  of  mankind  had  not  been 
shaken?  Was  there  one  observer  to 
whom  the  French  Revolution,  or  re- 
volutions in  general,  appeared  in  ex- 
actly the  same  light  on  the  day  when 
the  Bastile  fell,  and  on  the  day  when 
the  Girondists  were  dragged  to  tha 
scaffold,  the  day  when.  \Y&  T>YwsN«r} 
shipped  off  their  prvucv^X  OYP«ft«oft* 


SIB 


SIR  JAMES 
ij  when  the  Le- 


for  Guiana,  or 

gislative  Body  was  driven  trora  its  '■■■■  .' 
at  the  point  Of  the.  bayonet  ?  Wo  do 
licit  ■[■  -.11  i.f  i:.;!:vi  Liniorl  iiii.1  .:t:i  ii-i-i- 
astic  people,  Of  wits  like  Sheridan,  or 
]>oeta  like  Alu'cri;  but  of  tbo  most  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  practical  states- 
men, and  of  the  deepest,  the  calmest, 
the  most  impartial  political  speculators 
of  that  timi.  What  was  the  language 
and  conduct  'if  Lorn  Spencer,  of  Lord 
Fitiwiiliam,  of  Mr.  Grattan?  What  is 
the  tone  of  M.  Dumom's  Memoirs, 
written  just  at  tha  elose  of  the 
eighteenth  century?  What  Tory  could 
have  spoken  with  greater  disgust  and 
contempt  of  the  French  Revolution 
unci  its  authors  ?  Nay,  this  writer,  n 
republican,  and  the  most  upright  and 
Kualous  of  republicans,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the 
Revolution  had  saved  Europe.  The 
name  of  M.  Dtimont  naturally  sug- 
gests that  of  Mr.  Bentbom.  He.  we 
presume,  was  not  ratting  for  a  place-, 
and  what  language  il  id  he  hold  at  that 
time?  look  at  his  little  treatise  en- 
titled Sopliismc  Anamhiqua.  In  that 
e  says,  that  the 


MACKINT08IT8 

markable  expressions:  "M.  Betitham 
est  bicn  loin  d'attacher  nne  preference1 
exclusive  a  aucune  forme  de  gouveme- 
nu'nt.  11  penso  quo  la  meillcaro  con 
stitution  pour  uu  pcuple  esc  cclle   a 

laquelle  il  est  accontume. La 

vice  fondomcntal  des  theories  sur  lea 
constitutions  politique*,  e'est  de  com- 
meneer  p:ir  ettaqucr  cellos  qui  ens  tent, 

quietudes  et  des  jalousies  de  pouvoir, 
Uno  telle  disposition  n'est  point  favo- 
rable au  pcriectionnement  des  lois.  I* 
seulo  epoque  oil  1'on  puissc  en  trcprendra 
avec  eaeces  des  grandes  rel'armcs  da 
legislation,  est  cclle  oil  les  passions 
pabliqucs  sont  calmes,  ct  oil  le  gou- 
vemument  jouit  de  la  stability  la  plus 
grandc.  L'objct  de  M.  Bentham,  en 
cherchttnt  dans  lo  vice  des  lois  la  cause 
de  la  plupart  des  mati.t,  a  ite  conmm- 
ment  d'eloigoer  le  plus  grand  de  tons, 
lo  bonlavenement  do  1'antoriic,  lei 
revolutions   de   proprieW  et  de   pou- 


had  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution brought  the  most  illustrious  re- 
formers of  that  time.    And  why  is  one 
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his  friends  against  it.  After  a  long  and 
violent  «t  niggle  he  recovers,  and  finds 
himself  much  exhausted  by  his  suffer- 
ings, hut  free  from  some  chronic  com- 
plaints which  had  been  the  torment  of 
Lis  life.  He  then  changes  his  opinion 
again,  and  pronounces  this  fruit  a 
▼cry  powerful  remedy,  which  ought  to 
be  employed  only  in  extreme  cases 
and  with  great  caution,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  And  would 
it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
call  each  a  man  fickle  and  inconsistent, 
because  he  had  repeatedly  altered  his 
judgment?  If  he  had  not  altered  his 
judgment,  would  he  have  been  a  ra- 
tional being?  It  was  exactly  the  samo 
with  the  French  Revolution.  That  event 
was  a  new  phenomenon  in  politics. 
Nothing  that  had  gone  before  enabled 
any  person  to  judge  with  certainty  of 
the  coarse  which  affairs  might  take. 
At  first  the  effect  was  the  reform  of 
mat  abuses;  and  honest  men  rejoiced. 
Then  came  commotion,  proscription, 
confiscation,  bankruptcy,  the  assignats, 
the  maximum,  civil  war,  foreign  war, 
revolutionary  tribunals,  guillotinades, 
soyades,  fusillades.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  a  military  despotism  rose  out  of 
the  confusion,  and  menaced  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  state  in  Euroj>e. 
And  yet  again  a  little  while,  and  the 
old  dynasty  returned,  followed  by  a 
train  of  emigrants  eager  to  restore  the 
old  abases.  We  have  now,  we  think, 
the  whole  before  us.  We  should  there- 
fore be  justly  accused  of  levity  or  in- 
sincerity if  our  language  concerning 
those  events  were  constantly  changing. 
It  is  oar  deliberate  opinion  that  the 
French  Revolution,  in  spite  of  all  its 
crimes  and  follies,  was  a  great  blessing 
to  mankind.  But  it  was  not  only 
natural,  but  inevitable,  that  those  who 
had  only  seen  the  first  act  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  catastrophe,  and  should 
be  alternately  elated  and  depressed  as 
the  plot  went  on  disclosing  itself  to 
them.  A  man  who  had  held  exactly 
the  same  opinion  about  the  Revolution 
m  1789,  in  1794,  in  1804,  in  1814,  and 
in  1854,  would  have  been  either  a 
divinely  inspired  prophet,  or  an  ob-i 
tttDMte  fooL    Mackintosh  was  neither,  I 


He  was  simply  a  wise  and  good  man; 
and  the  change  which  passed  on  his 
mind  was  a  change  which  passed  on 
the  mind  of  almost  every  wise  and 
good  man  in  Europe.  In  fact,  few  of 
his  content )>orarictf  changed  so  little. 
The  rare  moderation  and  calmness  of 
his  temper  preserved  him  alike  from 
extravagant  elation  and  from  extra- 
vagant despondency.  He  was  never 
a  Jacobin.  He  was  never  an  Anti- 
jacobin.  His  mind  oscillated  undoubt- 
edly ?  but  the  extreme  points  of  the 
oscillation  were  not  very  remote. 
Herein  he  differed  greatly  from  some 
persons  of  distinguished  talents  who 
entered  into  life  at  nearly  the  same 
time  with  him.  Such  jxrsons  we  have 
seen  rushing  from  one  wild  extreme 
to  another,  out-Paining  Paine,  out- 
Castlereaghing  Castlercagh,  Pantiso- 
cratists,  Ultra-Tories,  heretics,  per- 
secutors, breaking  the  old  laws  against 
sedition,  calling  for  new  and  sharper 
laws  against  sedition,  writing  demo- 
cratic dramas,  vnting  Laureate  odes, 
panegyrising  Marten,  panegyrising 
Laud,  consistent  in  nothing  but  an  in- 
tolerance which  in  any  person  would 
be  censurable,  but  which  is  altogether 
unpardonable  in  men  who,  by  their 
own  confession,  have  had  such  ample 
experience  of  their  own  fallibility.  We 
readily  concede  to  some  of  these  per- 
sons the  praise  of  eloquence  and  poe- 
tical invention  :  nor  are  we  by  any 
means  disposed,  even  where  they  have 
been  gainers  by  their  conversion,  to 
question  their  sincerity.  It  would  be 
most  uncandid  to  attribute  to  sordid 
motives  actions  which  admit  of  a  leas 
discreditable  explanation.  We  think 
that  the  conduct  >t  these  persons  has 
been  precisely  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  were  gifted  with  strong 
imagination  and  quick  sensibility,  but 
who  were  neither  accurate  observers 
nor  logical  reasoners.  It  was  natural 
that  such  men  should  see  in  the  victory 
of  the  third  estate  of  France  the  dawn 
of  a  new  Satumian  age.  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  rage  of  their  disappoint- 
ment should  be  proportioned  to  the 
extravagance  of  their  hope*.  vttaw£\ 
the  direction  of  their  v&aatona  <*«*  tu- 
tored the  violence  of  taw*  Tj**&aQ* 
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«u  th 

same.     The  for, 

e  of  the  te- 

bound 

was  proportioned 

ll,  the  furiv 

of  the 

original  impulse. 

Tho   pen- 

uulum 

wiing  furiously  to 

the  left,  be- 

cause  i 

hud  been  drawn 

oo  fur  to  the 

right. 

We  own  that  nothing  gives  tut  so 
Ugh  mi  idea  of  the  judgment  and  tem- 
per of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a*  the 
manner  in  which  he  shaped  his  course 
through  those  limes.  Exposed  suc- 
cessively to  two  opposite  inliitlions,  lie 
took  both  in  their  very  mildest  form. 
The  constitution  of  his  mind  was  such 
ihut  neither  of  the  diseases  which 
wrought  such  havoc  all  round  him 
could  in  any  serious  degree,  or  for  any 
great  length  of  lime,  derange  his  in- 
tellectual health.  lie.  like  every  honest 
and  enlightened  man  iu  Europe,  saw 
with  delight  the  great  awakening  of 
tha  French  nation.  Yet  he  never,  in 
the  season  of  his  wannest  enthusiasm, 
proclaimed  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  property  and  tho  just 
authority  of  governments.  He,  like 
almost  every  other  honest  and  enlight- 
ened man,  was  discouraged  and  per- 
plexed by  the  terrible   events  which 


assert  in  tho  Very  advertiiement  to 
this  work.  "  Sir  James  Mackintosh,' 
lay*  be,  "was  avowedly  and  empha- 
tically aWhigof  the  Revolution  :  and 
since  tho  agitation  of  religious  liberty 
and  parli anient aty  reform  became  a 
national  movement,  the  great  tram 
tion  of  IGB8  has  been  more  di»] 
*!<>riat?ly,  more  correctly,  and 
highly  estimated."  If  these  wc 
mean  any  thing,  they  must  mean  that 
the  opinions  of  Sir  James  Mnckintosli 
concerning  religious  liberty  and  p 
liamcntary  reform  went  no  farther  tfc 
those  of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution; 
in  other  words,  that  Sir  James  Macki 
tosh  opposed  Catholic  Emancipatio 
and  approved  of  tho  old  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  at' 
gation  is  confuted  by  twenty  volun 
of  Parliamentary  Debates,  nay  by  in- 
numerable passages  in  tfc 
ment  which  this  writer 
We  will  venture  to  say  that  Sir  J. 
Miirkir.!D«ii  often  did  more  lor  rolifc 
liberty  and  for  parliamentary  reft 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  most 
those  zealots  who  arc  in  the  habit 
ilqirei-hting  him  have  done  Or  will  ■ 
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dicine,  surgery,  botany,  chc- 
enginccring,  navigation,  are 
nderstood  now  than  in  any 
age.  We  conceive  that  it  is 
iwith  political  science.  Like 
ysical  sciences  which  we  liave 
ed,  it  has  always  been  work- 
f  clearer  and  clearer,  and  de- 
imparity  after  impurity.  There 
lie  when  the  most  powerful  of 
intellects  were  deluded  by  the 
i  of  the  astrologer  and  the  al- 
and just  so  there  was  a  time 
»  most  enlightened  and  virtu- 
men  thought  it  the  first  duty 
eminent  to  persecute  heretics, 
.  monasteries,  to  make  war  on 
L  But  time  advances ;  facts  ac- 
b;  doubts  arise.  Faint  glimpses 
begin  to  appear,  and  shine  more 
m  unto  the  perfect  day.  The 
ntellects,  like  the  tops  of  moun- 
i  the  first  to  catch  and  to  reflect 
a.  They  are  bright,  while  the 
low  is  still  in  darkness.  But 
light,  which  at  first  illuminated 
i  loftiest  eminences,  descends 
plain  and  penetrates  to  the 
rallcy.  First  come  hints,  then 
ta  of  systems,  then  defective 
then  complete  and  harmonious 
The  sound  opinion,  held  for 
by  one  bold  speculator,  bc- 
le  opinion  of  a  small  minority, 
mg  minority,  of  a  majority  of 
L  Thus,  the  great  progress 
,  till  schoolboys  laugh  at  the 
irhich  imposed  on  Bacon,  till 
rectors  condemn  the  illibe- 
td  intolerance  of  Sir  Thomas 

z  these  things,  seeing  that,  by 
lesion  of  the  most  obstinate 
of  innovation,  our  race  has 
been  almost   constantly  ad- 
in  knowledge,  and  not  seeing 
ion  to  believe  that,  precisely  at 
It  of  time  at  which  we  came 
world,  a  change  took  place  in 
Ities  of  the  human  mind,  or  in 
5  of  discovering  truth,  we  are 
»:  we  are  on  the  side  of  pro- 
horn  the  great  advances  which 
a  society  has  made,  during  the 
r  centuries,  in  every  species  of 


no  more  room  for  improvement,  but 
that,  in  every  science  which  deserves 
the  name,  immense  improvements  may 
be  confidently  expected. 

But  the  very  considerations  which 
lead  us  to  look  forward  with  sanguine 
hope  to  the  future  prevent  us  from 
looking  back  with  contempt  on  the 
past  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  we  have  attained  per- 
fection, and  that  no  more  truth  remains 
to  be  found.  We  believe  that  we  are 
wiser  than  our  ancestors.  We  believe, 
also,  that  our  posterity  will  be  wiser 
than  we.  It  would  be  gross  injustice 
in  our  grandchildren  to  talk  of  us  with 
contempt,  merely  because  they  may 
have  surpassed  us;  to  call  Watt  a  fool, 
because  mechanical  powers  may  be 
discovered  which  may  supersede  the 
use  of  steam;  to  deride  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  our  time  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  prisons,  and 
to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  poor,  be- 
cause future  philanthropists  may  de- 
vise better  places  of  confinement  than 
Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon,  and  better 
places  of  education  than  Mr.  Lancaster's 
Schools.  As  we  would  have  our  de- 
scendants judge  us,  so  ought  we  to 
judge  our  fathers.  In  order  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  merits,  we 
ought  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situ- 
ation, to  put  out  of  our  minds,  for  a 
time,  all  that  knowledge  which  they, 
however  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
could  not  have,  and  which  we,  how- 
ever negligent  we  may  have  been, 
could  not  help  having.  It  was  not 
merely  difficult,  but  absolutely  impos- 
sible, for  the  best  and  greatest  of  men, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  what  a 
very  common  place  person  in  our  days 
may  easily  be,  and  indeed  must  ne- 
cessarily be.  But  it  is  too  much  that 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  after 
having  been  reviled  by  the  dunces  of 
their  own  generation  for  going  too 
far,  should  be  reviled  by  the  dunces 
of  the  next  generation  for  not  going 
far  enough. 

The  truth  lies  between  two  absurd 
extremes.  On  one  side  is  the  bigot 
who  pleads  the  wisdom  of  our  %&£*&- 
ton  as  a  reason  for  not  dovnfc  <wta& 


pa.  we  infer,  not  that  there  isjthej  in  our  place  would  \>e  tht  tax  to 
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do;  who  opposes  the  Reform  Bill  be- 
cause Lord  Somers  did  nut  see  tlio 
neceaaity  of  Parliamentary  Reform; 
who  would  lmve  opposed  the  devolu- 
tion because  Ridley  and  C  ran  met  pro- 
fessed boundless  submission  to  [he 
royal  prerogative;  and  who  would 
have  opposed  the  Reformation  because 
the  Fitzwaltcrs  and  Marcs  chals,  whose 
seals  are  set  to  the  Great  Charter, 
were  devoted  adherents  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
sciolist  who  speaks  with  scorn  of  the 
Great  Charter,  because  it  did  not  re- 
form the  Church;  of  the  Reformation, 
because  it  did  not  limit  the  prerogative ; 
and  of  the  Revolution,  because  it  did 
not  purify  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  former  of  these  errors  wo  have 
often  combated,  and  shall  always  be 
ready  to  combat.  The  latter,  though 
rapidly  spreading,  has  not,  we  think, 
yet  come  under  our  notice.  The  former 
error  bears  directly  on  practical  ques- 
tions, and  obstructs  useful  reforms.  It 
may,  therefore,  sceni  to  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  the  more  mischievous  of  the 
two.  But  the  tatter  is  equally  absurd ; 
t  least  equally  syroptomati 


mains  because  they  ft 
and  did  not  live  to 

Now  here  we  have  a  book  wbich 
by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen 
the  English  literature  of  the  nincteet 
century,  a  book  indicating  neither  c 
tensive  knowledge  nor  great  powers 
reasoning.  And,  if  v.*t  were  tojud 
by  the  pity  with  which  the  wri 
speaks  of  the  great  statesmen  a 
1  tiilo-ojilicranf  a  former  age,  we  shot 
guess  that  he  was  the  author  of  I 
mustoriginal  and  important  inventic 
in  political  science.    Yet  not  si 


grateful  to  every  one  who  hu  cleat 
an  inch  of  the  way  for  them.  It 
for  the  most  part,  the  man  who  1 
just  capacity  enough  lo  pick  up  a, 
repeat  the  commonplaces  which  I 
!.i:  !.lo;i:.!i]ii  in  his  own  lime  who lec 
with  di:ikim  on  the  very  intellect* 
which  it  is  owing  that  those  comma 
places  arc  not  still  considered  u  at* 
ling  paradoxes  or  damnable  1 
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ill  father,  cry  oat,  M  How  much  taller  I 
un  than  Papa! " 

This  gentleman  can   never   want 
matter  for  pride,  if  he  finds  it  so  easily. 
Ho  may  boast  of  an  indisputable  su- 
periority to  all  the  greatest  men  of  all 
past  ages.    He  can  read  and  write: 
Homer  probably  did  not  know  a  letter. 
He  has  been  taught  that  the  earth  goes 
mod  the  sun :   Archimedes  held  that 
lae  sun  went  round  the  earth.    He  is 
urare  that  there  is  a  place  called  New 
Holland:  Columbus  and  Gama  went 
to  their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
He  has  heard  of  the  Gcorgium  Sidus: 
Xewton  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  planet  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  gunpowder:  Hannibal  and 
Caesar  won  their  victories  with  sword 
and  spear.    We  submit,  however,  that 
iftjis  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  are  to 
§•  estimated.  We  submit  that  a  wooden 
spoon  of  oar  day  would  not  be  justified 
b  calling  Galileo  and  Napier  block- 
heads, because  they  never  heard  of  the 
differential  calculus.    We  submit  that 
Gaston's  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
rode  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  looked  at 
whh  quite  as  much  respect  as  the  best 
constructed  machinery  that  ever,  in 
our  time,  impressed  the  clearest  type 
oa  the  finest  paper.     Sydenham  first 
discovered  that  the  cool  regimen  suc- 
ceeded best  in  cases  of  small-pox.   By 
tail  discovery  he  saved  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands;  and  we  vene- 
rate  his  memory  for  it,  though  he 
•ever   heard   of  inoculation.     Lady 
Vary  Montague  brought  inoculation 
into  use;  and  we  respect  her  for  it, 
though  she  never  heard  of  vaccination. 
Jenner  introduced   vaccination  ;    we 
admire  him  for  it,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  admire  him  for  it,  although 
some  still  safer  and  more  agreeable 
preservative  should  be  discovered.    It 
M  thus  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  the 
events  and  the  men  of  other  times. 
They  were  behind  us.    It  could  not  be 
otherwise.    But  the  question  with  re- 
spect   to  them    is    not    where  they 
were,  bat  which  way  they  were  going. 
Were  their  faces  set  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong 'direction?    Were  they  in 
the  front  or  in  the  rear  of  their  genera- 
tion?   Did  they  exert  themselves  to  I 


help  onward  the  great  movement  of 
the  human  race,  or  to  stop  it?  This 
is  not  charity,  but  simple  justice  and 
common  sense.  It  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  that 
truth  shall  grow,  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
A  person  who  complains  of  the  men  of 
1688  for  not  having  been  men  of  1835 
might  just  as  well  complain  of  a  pro- 
jectile for  describing  a  parabola,  or  of 
quicksilver  for  being  heavier  than 
water. 

Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  look  at 
ancient  transactions  by  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  among  the  first  duties  of  a  historian 
to  point  out  the  faults  of  the  eminent 
men  of  former  generations.  There 
are  no  errors  which  are  so  likely  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  and  therefore 
none  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  expose, 
as  the  errors  of  persons  who  have  a 
just  title  to  the  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  In  politics,  as  in  re- 
ligion, there  are  devotees  who  show  their 
reverence  for  a  departed  saint  by  con- 
verting his  tomb  into  a  sanctuary  for 
crime.  Receptacles  of  wickedness  are 
suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chirch  which 
glories  in  the  relics  of  some  martyred 
apostle.  Because  he  was  merciful,  his 
bones  give  security  to  assassins.  Be- 
cause he  was  chaste,  the  precinct  of  his 
temple  is  filled  with  licensed  stews. 
Privileges  of  an  equally  absurd 
kind  have  been  set  up  against  the 
jurisdiction  of  political  philosophy. 
Vile  abuses  cluster  thick  round  every 
glorious  event,  round  every  venerable 
name;  and  this  evil  assuredly  calls  for 
vigorous  measures  of  literary  police. 
But  the  proper  course  is  to  abate  the 
nuisance  without  defacing  the  shrine, 
to  drive  out  the  gangs  of  thieves  and 
prostitutes  without  doing  foul  and 
cowardly  wrong  to  the  ashes  of  the 
illustrious  dead. 

In  this  respect,  two  historians  of  oux 
own  time  may  be  proposed  as  models, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  MilL 
Differing  in  most  things,  in  this  they 
closely  resemble  each  other.  Sir  James 
is  lenient  Mr.  Mill  is  tora*.  "Btafc 
neither  of  them  ever  omits  Va  ttofc  *y 
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portioning  of  praise  and  of  censure,  to 
make  ample  allowance  for  the  state  of 
political  science  and  political  morality 
in  former  ages.  In  the  work  before  us, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaks  with  just 
respect  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution, 
while  he  never  fails  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  that  parry  towards  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hi* 
doctrines  are  the  liberal  and  benevo- 
lent doctrines  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  he  never  forgets  that  the 
men  whom  ho  is  describing  were  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  Mr.  Mill  this  indulgence,  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  this  justice, 
was  less  to  be  expected.  That  gentle- 
man, in  Borne  of  his  works,  appears 
to  consider  politics  not  as  an  experi- 
mental,  and   therefore   a  progressive 

the  difficulties  may  bo  resolved  by 
short  synthetical  arguments  drawn 
from  truths  of  the  most  vulgar  no- 
toriety. Were  this  opinion  well 
founded,  the  people  of  ouo  generation 
would  have  little  or  no  advantage  over 
those  of  another  generation.  But 
though  Mr.  Mil],  in  some  of  his  Essays, 
has  been  thus  misled,  a 


rally  the  history  of  progress.  It  is  (hi 
history  of  a  constant  movement  of  tat 
public  mind,  of  a  constant  change  a 
the  institutions  of  a  great  societr. 
We  see  that  society,  at  the  beginllist 
of  the  twelfth  centnry,  in  a  state  mm 
miserable  than  the  state  in  which  tin 
most  degraded  nations  of  the  East  new 
are.  We  see  it  subjected  to  the  tyruraj 
of  a  handful  of  armed  foreigners.  Wc 
see  a  strong  distinction  of  casU  « 
parating  the  victorious  Norman  fron 
the  vanquished  Saxon.  We  see  tk 
great  body  of  the  population  in  a  cUi 
of  personal  slavery.  We  see  the  no 
debasing  anil  cruel  superstition  tie 
cising  boundless  dominion  over  tl 
most  elevated  and  benevolent  mini 
We  see  the  multitude  sunk,  in  brats! 
ignorance,  and  the  studious  few  n 
gaged  in  acquiring  what  did  not  4 
serve  the  noma  of  knowledge.  In  tit 
course  of  seven  centuries  the  wretched 
and  degraded  race  have  become  the 
greatest  and  most  highly  civilitcd 
people  that  ever  the  world  saw,  have 
spread  their  dominion  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  have  scattered 
the  seeds  of  mighty  empires  and  re- 
of  which 
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Icstructive  epibudical  matter;  but  ibis 
u  the  main  action.  To  us,  we  will 
own,  nothing  is  so  interesting  and  dc- 
tightfal  as  to  contemplate  the  steps  by 
Which  the  England  of  Domesday  Book, 
the  England  of  the  Curfew  and  the 
Forest  Laws,  the  England  of  crusaders, 
monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs, 
outlaws,  became  the  England  which 
we  know  and  lore,  the  classic  ground 
of  liberty  and  philosophy,  the  school  of 
all  knowledge,  the  mart  of  all  trade. 
The  Charter  of  Henry  Beauclerk,  the 
Great  Charter,  the  first  assembling  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  extinction 
of  personal  slavery,  the  separation  from 
the  See  of  Borne,  the  Petition  of  Right, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  establishment  of  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  printing,  the  abolition  of 
religious  disabilities,  the  reform  of  the 
representathre  system,  all  these  seem 
to  as  to  be  the  successive  stages  of  one 
great  revolution ;  nor  can  we  fully 
comprehend  any  one  of  these  me- 
morable events  unless  we  look  at  it  in 
connection  with  those  which  preceded, 
nd  with  those  which  followed  it. 
Etch  of  those  great  and  ever-memo- 
nbfe  struggles,  Saxon  against  Norman, 
YiDem  against  Lord,  Protestant  against 
Papist,  Roundhead  against  Cavalier, 
Dissenter  against  Churchman,  Man- 
chester against  Old  Sarum,  was,  in  its 
on  order  and  season,  a  struggle,  on 
me  result  of  which  were  staked  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  human  race; 
snd  every  man  who,  in  the  contest 
which,  in  his  time,  divided  our  country, 
distinguished  himself  on  the  right  side, 
is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  respect. 
Whatever  the  editor  of  this  book  may 
mink,  those  persons  who  estimate  most 
correctly  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments which  have  recently  been  made 
in  cur  institutions  are  precisely  the 
persona  who  are  least  disposed  to 
speak  slightingly  of  what  was  done  in 
1688.  Such  men  consider  the  Reve- 
lation as  a  reform,  imperfect  indeed, 
hat  still  most  beneficial  to  the  English 
people  and  to  the  human  race,  as  a 
reform  which  has  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  reforms,  as  a  reform,  the 
nappy  effects  of  which  are  at  this 
moment  felt,  not  only  throughout  our 


own  country,  but  in  half  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  and  in  the  depth  of 
the  forests  of  Ohio.  Wo  shall  be  par- 
doned, we  hope,  if  we  coll  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  causes  and  to  the 
consequences  of  that  great  event. 

Wc  said  that  the  history  of  England 
is  the  history  of  progress ;  and,  when 
we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  it,  it 
is  so.  But,  when  examined  in  small 
separate  portions,  it  may  with  more 
propriety  be  called  a  history  of  actions 
and  reactions.  We  have  often  thought 
that  tho  motion  of  the  public  mind  in 
our  country  resembles  that  of  the  sea 
when  tho  tide  is  rising.  Each  suc- 
cessive wave  rushes  forward,  breaks, 
and  rolls  back ;  but  tho  great  flood  is 
steadily  coming  in.  A  person  who 
looked  on  the  waters  only  for  a  moment 
might  fancy  that  they  were  retiring. 
A  person  who  looked  on  them  only  for 
five  minutes  might  fancy  that  they  were 
rushing  capriciously  to  and  fro.  But 
when  he  keeps  his  eye  on  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  sees  one  sea- 
mark disappear  after  another,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  doubt  of  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  ocean  is 
moved.  Just  such  has  been  the  course 
of  events  in  England.  In  the  history 
of  the  national  mind,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  history  of  the  nation,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  that 
recoil  which  regularly  follows  every 
advance  and  a  great  general  ebb.  If 
wc  take  short  intervals,  if  we  compare 
1640  and  1660,  1680  and  1685,  1708 
and  1712,  1782  and  1794,  we  find  a 
retrogression.  But  if  we  take  centu- 
ries, if,  for  example,  wo  compare  1794 
with  1660  or  with  1685,  we  cannot 
doubt  in  which  direction  society  is  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods.  The  first  extends  from  1660 
to  1678,  the  second  from  1678  to  1681, 
the  third  from  1681  to  1688. 

In  1660  the  whole  nation  was  mad 
with  loyal  excitement.  If  we  had  to 
choose  a  lot  from  among  all  the  multi- 
tude of  those  which  men  have  drawn 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we 
would  select  that  of  Chtt\ea\ta^&Hnv& 
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on  the  day  of  his  return.  He  was  la 
■  situation  in  which  tho  dictates  of 
ambition  coincided  with  those  of  bene- 

virtiions  than  to  be  wicked,  to  he  loved 
than  to  be  hated,  to  earn  pure  and  im- 
|>evi. liable  j;lut}"  than  10  become  in- 
famous. For  once  the  road  of  goodness 
waa  a  smooth  descent.  Me  bad  done 
nothing  to  merit  the  affection  of  his 
people.  But  they  hud  paid  him  in 
advance  without  measure.  Elizabeth, 
alter  tho  destruction  of  the  Armada, 
or  after  tho  abolition  of  monopolies, 
had  not  excited  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  young 
exile  wns  welcomed  home.  Ho  was 
not,  liko  Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  im- 
posed on  his  subjects  by  foreign 
conquerors ;  nor  did  he,  like  Lewis 
tin:  Eighteenth,  come  back  to  a  coun- 
try which  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  The  House  of  Bourbon  was 
placed  in  Paris  as  a  trophy  of  the 
victory  of  the  European  confederation. 
The  return  of  the  ancient  princes  was 
inseparably  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  cession  of  extens' 
provinces,    with   tbn    payment   of 


chivalry  whose  crosses  bad  1 
by  exploits  which  had  seem 
to  make  the  banishment  of 
grants  perpetual.  A  new  i 
administered  by  a  new  niagisl 
new  body  of  proprietors  belt; 
by  a  new  tenure.  The  mot 
local  distinctions  had  beoi 
The  most  familiar  names  ha 
obsolete.  There  was  no  long 
mandy  or  a  Burgundy,  a  Br 
a  Guicnnt     Tho  France  of  ] 


worlds.  Its  fossil  remains  u 
and  then  excite  curiosity, 
was  as  impossible  to  put  lift 


skeletons  which  are  embeddi 
depths  of  primeval  strata, 
absurd  to  think  that  Fran 
again  be  placed  under  tl 
system,  as  that  our  globe 
overrun  by  Mammoths.  T 
lution  in  the  laws  and  in  tin 
government  was  but  an  outt 
of  that  mightier  revolution  v 
taken  place  in  the  heart  and 
the  people,  and  which  aflcc 
' ' "      trading. 
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In  the  English  RcTolation  the  case 
was  altogether  different    Charles  was 
not  imposed  on  his  countrymen,  but 
sought  by  them.    His  restoration  was 
not  attended   bjr   any   circumstance 
which  could  inflict  a  wonnd  on  their 
astional  pride.    Insulated  by  our  geo- 
graphical position,  insulated  by  our 
character,   we   had   fought   out   our 
qaanele  and  effected  our  reconcilia- 
tion among  ourselves.    Our  great  in- 
ternal questions  had  never  been  mixed 
op  with  the  still  greater  question  of 
national  independence.    The  political 
douulnca  of  the  Roundheads  were  not, 
like  those  of  the  French  philosophers, 
doctrines  of  universal  application.  Our 
mcestors,  for  the  most  part,  took  their 
■and,  not  on  a  general  theory,  bat  on 
Ike  particular  constitution  of  the  realm. 
They  asserted  the  rights,  not  of  men, 
bat  of  Englishmen.    Their  doctrines 
theicfoce  were  not  contagious;   and, 
sad  it  been  otherwise,  no  neighbouring 
eoaatry  was  then  susceptible  of  the 
contagion.     The  language  in  which 
oar  discussions  were  generally  con- 
ducted was  scarcely  known  even  to  a 
angle  man  of  letters  out  of  the  islands. 
Oar  local  situation  made  it  almost  im- 
possible that  we  should  effect  great 
conquests    on    the    Continent.     The 
kings  of  Europe  had,  therefore,  no 
lesson  to  fear  that  their  subjects  would 
fcOow  die  example  of  the    English 
Ptaitans,  and  looked  with  indifference, 
perhaps   with    complacency,    on    the 
dean  of  the  monarch  and  the  abolition 
of  the  monarchy.     Clarendon   com- 
sanas  bitterly  of  their  apathy.     But 
we  believe  that  this  apathy  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  royal  cause.    If 
a  French  or  Spanish  army  had  invaded 
Eagumd,  and  if  that  army  had  been 
cat  to  pieces,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  have  been,  on  the  first  day  on 
which  it  came  face  to  face  with  the 
soldiers  of  Preston  and  Dunbar,  with 
Colonel     Fight-the-good-Fight,     and 
Captain  Smite-them-hip-and-thigh,the 
House  of  Cromwell  would  probably 
now  have  been  reigning  in  England. 
The  nation  would  have  forgotten  all 
the  misdeeds  of  the  man  who  had 
deared  the  soil  of  foreign  invaders. 


state,  even  when  at  war  with  the 
Commonwealth,  chose  to  bind  up  its 
cause  with  that  of  the  wanderers  who 
were  playing  in  the  garrets  of  Paris 
and  Cologne  at  being  princes  and 
chancellors.  Under  the  administration 
of  Cromwell,  England  was  more  re- 
spected and  dreaded  than  any  power 
in  Christendom ;  and,  even  under  the 
ephemeral  governments  which  followed 
his  death,  no  foreign  state  ventured  to 
treat  her  with  contempt  Thus  Charles 
came  back,  not  as  a  mediator  between 
his  people  and  a  victorious  enemy,  but 
as  a  mediator  between  internal  factions. 
He  found  the  Scotch  Covenanters  and 
the  Irish  Papists  alike  subdued.  He 
found  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  added  to 
the  empire.  He  was  heir  to  the  con- 
quests and  to  the  influence  of  the  able 
usurper  who  had  excluded  him. 

The  old  government  of  England,  as 
it  had  been  far  milder  than  the  old 
government  of  France,  had  been  far  less 
violently  and  completely  subverted. 
The  national  institutions  had  been 
spared,  or  imperfectly  eradicated.  The 
laws  had  undergone  little  alteration. 
The  tenures  of  the  soil  were  still  to  be 
learned  from  Littleton  and  Coke.  The 
Great  Charter  was  mentioned  with  as 
much  reverence  in  the  parliaments  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  in  those  of  any 
earlier  or  of  any  later  age.  A  new  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  a  new  ritual  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  property 
still  remained.  The  colleges  still  held 
their  estates.  The  parson  still  re- 
ceived his  tithes.  The  Lords  had,  at 
a  crisis  of  great  excitement,  been  ex- 
cluded by  military  violence  from  their 
House;  but  they  retained  their  titles 
and  an  ample  share  of  the  public  vene- 
ration. When  a  nobleman  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  received  with  ceremonious  re- 
spect. Those  few  Peers  who  consented 
to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
tector were  placed  next  to  himself,  and 
the  most  honourable  offices  of  the  dry 
were  assigned  to  them.  We  learn 
from  the  debates  of  Richard's  Parlia- 
ment how  strong  a  hold  the  old  aris- 
tocracy had  on  the  affection*  of  tab 
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Commons  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
unless  their  Lordships  were  peaceably 
restored,  the  country  might  soon  be 
convulsed  by  a  war  of  the  Barons. 
There  was  indeed  no  great  party  hos- 
tile to  the  Upper  House.  There  was 
nothing  exclusive  in  the  constitution 
of  that  body.  It  was  regularly  re- 
cruited from  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  country  gentlemen,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  clergy.  The  most 
powerful  nobles  of  the  century  which 
preceded  the  civil  war,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  Seymour  of  Sudclcy,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  Earl  of  Strafford,  had  all 
been  commoners,  and  hod  all  raised 
themselves,  by  courtly  arts  or  by  par- 
liamentary talents,  not  merely  to  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  the  first 
influence  in  that  assembly.  Nor  had 
the  general  conduct  of  the  Peers  been 
such  as  to  make  them  unpopular. 
They  had  not,  indeed,  in  opposing 
arbitrary  measures,  shown  so  much 
eagerness  and  pertinacity  as  the  Com- 
mons. But  still  they  had  opposed  those 
measures.  They  had,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  discontents,  a  common  interest 
with  the  people.  If  Charles  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  scheme  of  governing  with- 
out parliaments,  the  consequence  of 
the  Peers  would  have  been  grievously 
diminished.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
raise  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  the 
estates  of  the  Peers  would  have  been 
as  much  at  his  mercy  as  those  of  the 
merchants  or  the  farmers.  If  he  had 
obtained  the  power  of  imprisoning  his 
subjects  at  his  pleasure,  a  Peer  ran 
far  greater  risk  of  incurring  the 
royal  displeasure,  and  of  being  ac- 
commodated with  apartments  in  the 
Tower,  than  any  city  trader  or  country 
squire.  Accordingly  Charles  found 
that  the  Great  Council  of  Peers  which 
he  convoked  at  York  would  do  nothing 
for  him.  In  the  most  useful  reforms 
which  were  made  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Peers 
concurred  heartily  with  the  Lower 
House ;  and  a  large  minority  of  the 
English  nobles  stood  by  the  popu\ai 


war.  At  Edgehill,  Newburj 
ton,  and  Naseby,  the  armiei 
Parliament  were  commanded  1 
bors  of  the  aristocracy.  It 
forgotten  that  a  Peer  had  ; 
the  example  of  Hampden  in 
the  payment  of  the  ship-monej 
a  Peer  had  been  among  the  ■ 
ben  of  the  legislature  whom 
illegally  impeached. 

Thus  the  old  constitution  of ! 
was  without  difficulty  re-etta 
and  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ole 
tution  the  monarchical  part  wi 
time,  dearest  to  the  body  of  thx 
It  had  been  injudiciously  d< 
and  it  was  in  consequence  nn 
alted.  From  the  day  when  Ch 
First  became  a  prisoner  had  cob 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  his  pet 
of  his  office.  From  the  dar  v 
axe  fell  on  his  neck  before  the ' 
of  his  palace,  that  reaction  bee 
pid  and  violent  At  the  Restc 
had  attained  such  a  point  that 
go  no  further.  The  people  w* 
to  place  at  the  mercy  of  their  S 
all  their  most  ancient  and 
rights.  The  most  servile  i 
were  publicly  avowed.  The  mo 
rate  and  constitutional  opposi 
condemned.  Resistance  was  i 
with  more  horror  than  any  crii 
a  human  being  can  commit  1 
mons  were  more  eager  than  t 
himself  to  avenge  the  wrong 
royal  house  ;  more  desirous  l 
bishops  themselves  to  Feel 
church  ;  more  ready  to  giv* 
than  the  ministers  to  ask  for  i 
abrogated  the  excellent  law  j 
the  first  session  of  the  Long  Pa 
with  the  general  consent  of  a 
men,  to  insure  the  frequent  m 
the  great  council  of  the  nattoi 
might  probably  have  been  in 
go  further,  and  to  restore  t 
Commission  and  the  Star  < 
All  the  contemporary  accoun 
sent  the  nation  as  in  a  state 
terical  excitement,  of  drunken 
the  immense  multitude  which 
the  beach  at  Dover,  and  bore 
road  along  which  the  King 
to  Loudon,  there  was  not  one 


cstiguaa  nooiea  siooa  Dy  ino  popui&x  \  w  uoutum,  lucre  was  not  one 
side  through    the  first  yean  of  &e\tuft'N&ivu^>   lta\&Tt*\&aM 
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jingled.  The  streets  were  thronged  at 
night  by  boon-companions,  who  forced 
all  the  passers-by  to  swallow  on  bended 
knees  brimming  glasses  to  the  health 
of  bis  Moat  Sacred  Majesty,  and  the 
damnation  of  Red-nosed  Noll.  That 
tenderness  to  the  fallen  which  has, 
thnmgh  many  generations,  been  a 
■arked  feature  of  the  national  cha- 
ncier, was  for  a  time  hardly  discernible. 
Ail  London  crowded  to  shout  and 
,  round  the  gibbet  where  hung  the 
remains  of  a  prince  who  had 
jland  the  dread  of  the  world, 
who  bad  been  the  chief  founder  of  her 
maritime  greatness  and  of  her  colonial 
empire,  who  had  conquered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  who  had  humbled  Holland 
and  8pain,  the  terror  of  whose  name 
had  been  as  a  guard  round  every  En- 
glish traveller  in  remote  countries,  and 
round  every  Protestant  congregation 
in  the  heart  of  Catholic  empires.  When 
some  of  those  brave  and  honest  though 
misguided  men  who  had  sate  in  judg- 
ment on  their  King  were  dragged  on 
hurdles  to  a  death  of  prolonged  torture, 
their  last  prayers  were  interrupted  by 
the  hisses  and  execrations  of  thousands. 
Such  was  England  in  1660.  In 
1678  the  whole  face  of  things  had 
■hanged.  At  the  former  of  those  epochs 
eighteen  years  of  commotion  had  made 
the  majority  of  the  people  ready  to  buy 
repose  at  any  price.  At  the  latter 
epoch  eighteen  years  of  misgovern- 
ment  had  made  the  same  majority  de- 
sirous to  obtain  security  for  their 
liberties  at  any  risk.  The  fury  of  their 
retaining  loyalty  had  spent  itself  in  its 
first  outbreak.  In  a  very  few  months 
they  had  hanged  and  half-hanged, 
quartered  and  embowelled  enough  to 
satisfy  them.  The  Roundhead  party 
teemed  to  be  not  merely  overcome,  but 
too  much  broken  and  scattered  ever  to 
rally  again.  Then  commenced  there- 
flax  of  public  opinion.  The  nation  be- 
En  to  find  out  to  what  a  man  it  had 
trusted,  without  conditions,  all  its 
dearest  interests,  on  what  a  man  it  had 
lavished  all  its  fondest  affection.  On 
the  ignoble  nature  of  the  restored  exile, 
adversity  had  exhausted  all  her  disci- 
pline in  vain.  He  bad  one  immense 
idrMntMge  over  matt  other  princes.  I 


Though  born  in  the  purple,  he  was  no 
better  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  and  the  diversities  of  character 
than  most  of  his  subjects.  He  had 
known  restraint,  danger,  penury,  and 
dependence.  He  had  often  suffered 
from  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  trea- 
chery. He  had  received  many  signal 
proofs  of  faithful  and  heroic  attach- 
ment He  had  seen,  if  ever  man  saw, 
both  sides  of  human  nature.  But  only 
one  side  remained  in  his  memory.  He 
had  learned  only  to  despise  and  to  dis- 
trust his  species,  to  consider  integrity 
in  men,  and  modesty  in  women,  as  mere 
acting;  nor  did  he  think  it  worth 
while  to  keep  his  opinion  to  himself. 
He  was  incapable  of  friendship ;  yet  he 
was  perpetually  led  by  favourites  with- 
out being  in  the  smallest  degree  duped 
by  them.  He  knew  that  their  regard 
to  his  interests  was  all  simulated ;  but, 
from  a  certain  easiness  which  had  no 
connection  with  humanity,  he  sub- 
mitted, half-laughing  at  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  any  woman  whose 
person  attracted  him,  or  of  any  man 
whose  tattle  diverted  him.  He  thought 
little  and  cared  less  about  religion.  He 
seems  to  have  passed  his  life  in  daw- 
dling suspense  between  Hobbism  and 
Popery.  He  was  crowned  in  his  youth 
with  the  Covenant  in  his  hand ;  be  died 
at  last  with  the  Host  sticking  in  his 
throat ;  and,  during  most  of  the  inter- 
mediate years,  was  occupied  in  perse- 
cuting both  Covenanters  and  Catholics. 
He  was  not  a  tyrant  from  the  ordinary 
motives.  He  valued  power  for  its  own 
sake  little,  and  fame  still  less.  He  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  or 
to  have  found  any  pleasing  excitement 
in  cruelty.  What  he  wanted  was  to 
be  amused,  to  get  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours  pleasantly  without  sitting 
down  to  dry  business.  Sauntering  was, 
as  Sheffield  expresses  it,  the  true  Sul- 
tana Queen  of  his  Majesty's  affections. 
A  sitting  in  council  would  have  been 
insupportable  to  him  if  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  had  not  been  there  to 
make  mouths  at  the  Chancellor.  It 
has  been  said,  and  is  highly  probable, 
that  in  his  exile  he  was  quite  disposed 
to  sell  his  rights  to  CromweVL  tot  *  tjwA 
round  sum.  To  the  \ast  \ut  onVj  <\ww 
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ret  with  his  Parliaments  was  that  they 
often  gave  him  trouble  flJid  would  not 
always  give  him  money.  If  there  was 
a  person  for  whom  he  full  a  real  regard, 
that  person  was  his  brother.  If  there 
was  a  point  about  which  he  really 
entertained  a  scruple  of  conscience  or 
of  honour,  that  point  was  the  descent 
of  the  crown.  Yet  he  was  willing  to 
consent  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  for  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  oif  only  because 
he  insisted  on  being  paid  beforehand. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  temper  was  good ; 
his  manners  agreeable  i  bis  natural 
talents  above  mediocrity.  But  he  was 
sensual,  frivolous,  false,  and  cold- 
hearted,  beyond  almost  any  prince  of 
whom  history  makes  mention. 

Under  the  government  of  such  a 
man,  the  English  people  could  not  be 
long  in  recovering  from  the  intoxication 
of  loyalty.  They  were  then,  as  they 
arc  still,  a  brave,  proud,  and  high- 
spirited  race,  unaccustomed  to  defeat, 
"o  shame,  or  to  servitude.    The  splen- 


did administration  of  Oliver  had 
thera  to  consider  their  country  » 
match  for  the  greatest  empires  of 
earth,  as  the  first  of  maritime  pow 


sources,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of 
pandars  and  buffoons.  Our  ancestor* 
saw  the  best  and  ablest  divines  of  the 
age  turned  out  of  their  benefices  by 
hundreds.  They  saw  the  prisons  filled 
with  men  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  worshipping  Goil  according 
to  the  fashion  generally  prevailing 
throughout  Protestant  Europe.  They 
saw  a  Popish  Queen  on  the  throne,  and 
a  Popish  heir  on  the  steps  of  the  throne- 
Tbey  saw  unjust  aggression  followed 
by  feeble  war,  and  feeble  war  ending 
in  disgraceful  peace.  They  saw  a 
Dutch  fleet  riding  triumphant  in  tho 
Thames.  They  saw  the  Triple  Alliance 
broken,  the  Exchequer  shut  up,  the 
public  credit  shaken,  the  aims  of  Eng- 
land employed,  in  shameful  subordi- 
nation to  France,  against  a  country 
which  scorned  to  be  the  last  asylum  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  saw 
Ireland  discontented,  and  Scotland  in 
rebellion.  They  saw,  meantime,  White- 
hall swarming  nith  sharpers  and  cour- 
tesans. They  suw  harlot  after  harlot, 
and  bastard  after  bastard,  not  only 
raised  to  the  highest  honour*  of  the 
peerage,  but  supplied  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  honest,  industrious,  and  mined 
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misgovernruent,  the  Long  Parliament 
assembled.  In  erery  part  of  the  conn* 
try,  the  name  of  courtier  had  become  a 
by-word  of  reproach.  The  old  war- 
riors of  the  Covenant  again  ventured 
out  of  those  retreats  in  which  they  had* 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  hidden 
themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  tri- 
umphant Malignant*,  and  in  which, 
daring  twenty  years,  they  had  pre- 
served in  foil  vigour 

*  The  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
With  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome." 

Then  were  again  seen  in  the  streets 
feces  which  called  np  strange  and  ter- 
rible recollections  of  the  days  when  the 
saints,  with  the  high  praises  of  God  in 
their  months,  and  a  two-edged  sword 
in  their  hands,  had  bound  kings  with 
chains,  and  nobles  with  links  of  iron. 
Then  were  again  heard  voices  which 
had  shouted  **  Privilege"  by  the  coach 
of  Charles  L  in  the  time  of  his  tyranny, 
and  had  called  for  "  Justice1*  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  his  trial.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  the 
excitement  of  this  period  as  the  effect 
of  the  Popish  plot  To  us  it  seems 
dear  that  the  Popish  plot  was  rather 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the  general 
agitation.  It  was  not  the  disease,  but 
a  symptom,  though,  like  many  other 

rptoms,  it  aggravated  the  severity  of 
disease.  In  1660  or  1661  it  would 
have  been  utterly  out  of  the  power  of 
such  men  as  Oates  or  Bedloe  to  give 
any  serious  disturbance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  would  have  been  laughed 
at,  pilloried,  well  pelted,  soundly 
whipped,  and  speedily  forgotten.  In 
1 678  or  1679  there  would  have  been  an 
outbreak,  if  those  men  had  never  been 
born.  For  years  things  had  been 
steadily  tending  to  such  a  consumma- 
tion. Society  was  one  vest  mass  of 
combustible  matter.  No  mass  so  vast 
and  so  combustible  ever  waited  long 
for  a  spark. 

Rational  men,  we  suppose,  are  now 
rally  agreed  that  by  far  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Oates's  story 
was  a  pure  fabrication.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that,  daring  bl§  inter' I 


course  with  the  Jesuits,  he  may  have 
heard  much  wild  talk  about  the  best 
means  of  reestablishing  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  England,  and  that  from  some 
of  the  absurd  daydreams  of  the  zealots 
with  whom  he  then  associated  he  may 
have  taken  hints  for  his  narrative.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  was  privy  to 
any  thing  which  deserved  the  name  of 
conspiracy.  And  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  if  there  be  any  small  portion  of 
truth  in  his  evidence,  that  portion  is 
so  deeply  buried  in  falsehood  that  no 
human  skill  can  now  effect  a  separa- 
tion. We  must  not,  however,  forget, 
that  we  see  his  story  by  the  light  of 
much  information  which  his  contem- 
poraries did  not  at  first  possess.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  for  the  witnesses, 
but  something  in  mitigation  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  public  We  own  that  the 
credulity  which  the  nation  showed  on 
that  occasion  seems  to  us,  though  cen- 
surable indeed,  yet  not  wholly  inex- 
cusable. 

Our  ancestors  knew,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  several  generations  at  home 
and  abroad,  how  restless  and  encroach- 
ing was  the  disposition  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown  was  a  bigoted  member  of  that 
church.  The  reigning  King  seemed 
far  more  inclined  to  show  favour  to 
that  church  than  to  the  Presbyterians. 
He  was  the  intimate  ally,  or  rather  the 
hired  servant,  of  a  powerful  King,  who 
had  already  given  proofs  of  his  deter- 
mination to  tolerate  within  his  domi- 
nions no  other  religion  than  that  of 
Rome.  The  Catholics  had  begun  to 
talk  a  bolder  language  than  formerly, 
and  to  anticipate  the  restoration  of 
their  worship  in  all  its  ancient  dignity 
and  splendour.  At  this  juncture,  it  is 
rumoured  that  a  Popish  plot  has  been 
discovered.  A  distinguished  Catholic 
is  arrested  on  suspicion.  It  appears 
that  he  has  destroyed  almost  all  his 
papers.  A  few  letters,  however,  have 
escaped  the  flames;  and  these  letters 
are  found  to  contain  much  alarming 
matter,  strange  expressions  about  sub- 
sidies from  France,  allusions  to  a  vast 
scheme  which  would  u  give  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  Te\\^a&tatx\\ 
had  ever  received,"  and  wtocn  *  <*ra&& 
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utterly  subdue  a  pestilent  heresy.*1    It 

was  natural  that  those  who  saw  these 

expressions,  in  letters  which  hart  been 

overlooked,  should  suspect  that  there 

was    tome    horrible    vilhmy    in    those 

which  hod   been   carefully  destroyed. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  House  of 

Commons:  *•  Question,  question.  Cole 

man's  letters!"   was    the   cry 

drowned  the  voices  of  the  minor 

Just  after  the   discovery   of  these 
papers,  a  magistrate  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  independent  spirit, 
and  who  had  taken  the  deposition  ol 
the  informer,  is  found  murdered,  nnder 
circumstances  which  make  it  almost 
incredible  thnt  he  should  have  fallen 
rilher  by  robbers  or  by  his  01 
Many  of  our  readers  can  rem< 
stnte  of  London  just  after  the  murders 
of   Mar  and  Williamson,   the 
which  was  on  every  face,  the 
barring   of   doors,   tho    providing   of 
blunderbusses  and  watchmen's  rattles. 
We  know  of  a  shopkeeper  who  on  that 
occasion  sold  three  hundred  rattles  in 
nbout  ten  hours.    Those  who  remember 
that  panic  may  be  able  to  form 
notion  of  tho  slate  of  England  after  the 


Austria,  and  about  the  situation  of 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Paris,  were  not 
publicly  known.  Ho  was  a  bad  man; 
but  tho  spies  and  deserters  by  whom 
governments  are  informed  of  conspi- 
racies are  generally  bad  men.  Ilia 
story  was  strange  or  romantic  ;  but 
it  was  not  more  strange  and  romantic 
than  a  well -authenticate  (I  Popish  plot, 
which  some  few  people  then  living 
might  remember,  tho  Gunpowder  trea- 
son. Ontcs's  acconnt  of  the  burning 
of  London  was  in  itself  not  more  im- 
probable than  the  project  of  blowing  up 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  a  project 
which  had  wot  only  been  entertained  by 
very  distinguished  Catholics,  but  which 
had  very  narrowly  missed  of  success. 
As  to  tho  design  on  the  King's  person, 
all  the  world  knew  that,  within  a  cen- 
tury, two  kings  of  France  and  a  prince 
of  Orange  had  been  murdered  by  Ca- 
tholics, purely  from  religious  enlhu- 
w'iiMn,  that  Elizabeth  had  been  in  con- 
slant  danger  of  a  similar  fate,  and  (hat 
such  attempts,  to  say  the  least,  had  not 
been  discouraged  by  thn  highest  aa- 
■Jionty  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
dinracters    of  some    of   the   accused 
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and  our  manners,  a  state  trial  was 
merely  a  murder  preceded  by  the 
ottering  of  certain  gibberish  and  the 
performance  of  certain  mummeries. 

The  Opposition  had  now  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  with  them.  Thrice 
the  Kins  dissolved  the  Parliament;  and 
thrice  the  constituent  body  sent  him 
back  representatives  fully  determined 
to  keep  strict  watch  on  all  his  measures, 
and  to  exclude  his  brother  from  the 
throne.  Had  the  character  of  Charles 
resembled  that  of  his  father,  this  intes- 
tine discord  would  infallibly  have  ended 
in  a  civil  war.  Obstinacy  and  passion 
would  have  been  his  ruin.  His  levity 
and  apathy  were  his  security.  He  re- 
sembled one  of  those  light  Indian  boats 
which  are  safe  because  they  are  pliant, 
which  yield  to  the  impact  of  every 
wave,  and  which  therefore  bound  with- 
out danger  through  a  surf  in  which  a 
▼easel  ribbed  with  heart  of  oak  would 
inevitably    perish.     The    only   thing 


scntment  which  the  nation  had  felt 
towards  the  Court  began  to  abate  as 
soon  as  the  Court  was  manifestly  un- 
able to  offer  any  resistance.  The 
panic  which  Godfrey's  death  had  ex- 
cited gradually  subsided.  Every  day 
brought  to  light  some  new  falsehood  or 
contradiction  in  the  stories  of  Oates 
and  Bcdloe.  The  people  were  glutted 
with  the  blood  of  Papists,  as  they  had, 
twenty  years  before,  been  glutted  with 
the  blood  of  regicides.  When  the  first 
sufferers  in  the  plot  were  brought  to 
the  bar,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
were  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  mob.  Judges,  jurors,  and  spec- 
tators seemed  equally  indifferent  to 
justice,  and  equally  eager  for  revenge. 
Lord  Stafford,  the  last  sufferer,  was 
pronounced  not  guilty  by  a  large 
minority  of  his  peers;  and  when  he 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold, 
the  people  cried  out,  M  God  bless  you, 
my  lord;  we  believe  you,  my  lord." 


about  which  his  mind  was  unalterably  |  The  attempt  to  make  a  son  of  Lucy 
made  up  was  that,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  would  not  go  on  his  travels 
again  for  any  body  or  for  any  thing. 
His  easy,  indolent  behaviour  produced 
•H  the  effects  of  the  most  artful  policy. 
He  suffered  things  to  take  their  course; 
and  if  Achitophel  had  been  at  one  of 
his  ears,  and  Machiavel  at  the  other, 
they  could  have  given  him  no  better 
advice  than  to  let  things  take  their 
course.    He  gave  way  to  the  violence 
of  the  movement,  and  waited  for  the 
corresponding  violence  of  the  rebound. 
He  exhibited  himself  to  his  subjects  in 
theinteresting  character  of  an  oppressed 
king,  who  was  ready  to  do  any  thing  to 
please  them,  and  who  asked  of  them, 
in  return,  only  some  consideration  for 
his  conscientious  scruples  and  for  his 
feelings  of  natural  affection,  who  was 
ready  to  accept  any  ministers,  to  grant 
any  guarantees  to  public  liberty,  but 
who  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
take    away  his    brother's    birthright 
Nothing  more  was  necessary.    He  had 
to  deal  with  a  people  whose  noble  weak- 
ness it  has  always  been  not  to  press  too 
hardly  on  the  vanquished,  with  a  people 
she  lowest  and  most  brutal  of  whom  cry 
"Shame!"  if  they  see  a  man  struck 
when  he  Is  on  the  ground.     The  re- 


Waters  King  of  England  was  alike 
offensive  to  the  pride  of  the  nobles  and 
to  the  moral  feeling  of  the  middle  class. 
The  old  Cavalier  party,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy 
and  the  universities  almost  to  a  man, 
began  to  draw  together,  and  to  form  in 
close  array  round  the  throne. 

A  similar  reaction  had  begun  to  take 
place  in  favour  of  Charles  the  First 
during  the  second  session  of  the  Long 
Parliament;  and,  if  that  prince  had 
been  honest  or  sagacious  enough  to 
keep  himself  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  would  in  a  few  months 
have  found  himself  at  least  as  powerful 
as  his  best  friends,  Lord  Falkland,  Cul- 
peper,  or  Hyde,  would  have  wished  to 
see  him.  By  illegally  impeaching  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  by  mak- 
ing in  person  a  wicked  attempt  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  stopped  and 
turned  bock  that  tide  of  loyal  feeling 
which  was  just  beginning  to  run 
strongly.  The  son,  quite  as  little  re- 
strained by  law  or  by  honour  as  the 
father,  was,  luckily  for  himself,  a  man 
of  a  lounging,  careless  tem^et,  wcA* 
from  temper,  we  ta\\Qve%  rtfCtax  taut 
from  policy,  escaped  \ViaX  £W»X  «r*» 
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which  cost  the  father  so  dear.  Instead 
of  trying  to  pluck  tho  fruit  before  it 
was  ripe,  he  lay  still  till  it  fell  mellow 
into  his  very  mouth.  If  he  had  arrested 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Russell  in 
a  manner  not  warranted  by  law,  it  ia 
not  improbable  that  he  would  hove 
ended  his  life  in  exile.  He  took  the 
sure  course.  He  employed  only  his 
legal  prerogatives,  and  ha  found  them 
[imply  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

During  the  first  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  his  reign,  he  had  been 
playing  the  game  of  hiii 
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is  game.  They  owed  their  power  to 
his  misgovemment.  He  owed  the  re- 
covery of  bis  power  to  their  violence. 
Tho  great  body  of  the  people  came 
back  to  him  after  their  MllllflllUHII 
with  impetuous  affection.  He  bad 
scarcely  been  more  popular  when  ho 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent  than  when, 
after  several  year*  of  restraint  and 
humiliation,  he  dissolved  his  last  Par- 
liament. 

Nevertheless,  while  this  flux  and 
reflux  of  opinion  went  on,  ihe  cause 
of  public  liberty  was  steadily  gaining. 
There  had  been  it  great 


had  lately  "been  "in  motion  agsrinlt  lh» 
Papists  was  now  put  in  motion  against 
the  Whigs,  browbeating  judges,  packed 
juries,  lying  witnesses,  clamorons  spec- 
tators. The  ablest  chief  of  the  party 
fled  to  a  foreign  country  and  died  there. 
The  most  virtuous  man  of  the  parly 
was  beheaded.  Another  of  its  most 
distinguished  members  preferred  "vo- 
luntary death  (o  the  shame  of  a  public 
execution.  The  boroughs  oil  which 
the  government  could  not  depend  were, 
by  means  oflcgal  quibbles,  deprived o( 
their  charters ;  and  their  constitution 
was  remodelled  in  such  a  manner  u 
almost  to  insure  the  return  of  repr 
tjuives  devoted  to  the  Conn.  All 
of  tho  kingdom  emulouBly 
most  extravagant  assurances  of  the  love 
which  they  boro  to  their  sovereign, 
and  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  they 
regarded  tho«o  who  questioned  the 
divine  origin  or  the  boundless  extent 
of  his  power.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that,  in  this  hot  competition  of 
bigots  and  slaves,  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  the  unquestioned  preemi- 
nence. The  glory  of  being  further 
behind  tho  age  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  British  people,  is  one  which  that 
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blood j  circuit,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten while  the  English  race  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  globe,  no  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ventured  to 
whisper  even  the  mildest  censure  on 
Jeffreys.  Edmund  Waller,  emboldened 
by  his  great  age  and  his  high  reputa- 
tion, attacked  the  cruelty  of  the  mili- 
tary chiefs;  and  this  is  the  brightest 
part  of  his  long  and  checkered  public 
life.  But  even  Waller  did  not  venture 
to  arraign  the  still  more  odious  cruelty 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  James,  at  that  time, 
had  little  reason  to  envy  the  extent 
of  authority  possessed  by  Lewis  the 
fourteenth. 

By  what  means  this  vast  power  was 
in  three  years  broken  down,  by  what 
perverse  and  frantic  misgovernment 
the  tyrant  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
vanquished  Whigs,  turned  to  fixed  hos- 
tility the  neutrality  of  the  trimmers, 
and  drove  from  him  the  landed  gentry, 
the  Church,  the  army,  his  own  crea- 
tures, his  own  children,  is  well  known 
to  our  readers.  But  we  wish  to  say 
something  about  one  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  in  our  own  time  has  a  little 
puzzled  some  very  worthy  men,  and 
about  which  the  author  of  the  Conti- 
nuation before  us  has  said  much  with 
which  we  can  by  no  means  concur. 

James,  it  is  said,  declared  himself  a 
supporter  of  toleration.  If  he  violated 
the  constitution,  he  at  least  violated  it 
for  one  of  the  noblest  ends  that  any 
statesman  ever  had  in  view.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  free  millions  of  his  subjects 
from  penal  laws  and  disabilities  which 
hardly  any  person  now  considers  as 
just.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
garded as  blameless,  or,  at  worst,  as 
guilty  only  of  employing  irregular 
means  to  effect  a  most  praiseworthy 
purpose.  A  very  ingenious  man,  whom 
we  believe  to  be  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Banim, 
has  written  a  historical  novel,  of  the 
literary  merit  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
very  highly,  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating this  opinion.  The  editor  of 
Mackintosh's  Fragments  assures  us, 
that  the  standard  of  James  bore  the 
nobler  inscription,  and  so  forth;  the 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  William  and 
the  other  authors  of  the  Bevolntion 


were  vile  Whigs  who  drove  out  James 
from  being  a  Radical;  that  the  crime 
of  the  King  was  his  going  farther  in 
liberality  than  his  subjects;  that  he  was 
the  real  champion  of  freedom;  and  that 
Somers,  Locke,  Newton,  and  other 
narrow-minded  people  of  the  same 
sort,  were  the  real  bigots  and  op- 
pressors. 

Now,  we  admit  that  if  the  premises 
can  be  mode  out,  the  conclusion  fol- 
lows. If  it  can  be  shown  that  James 
did  sincerely  wish  to  establish  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience,  we  shall  think 
his  conduct  deserving  of  indulgence,  if 
not  of  praise.  We  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  censure  harshly  even  his  ille- 
gal acts.  We  conceive  that  so  noble 
and  salutary  an  object  would  have 
justified  resistance  on  the  part  of  sub- 
jects. We  can  therefore  scarcely  deny 
that  it  would  at  least  excuse  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  king.  But  it  can 
be  proved,  we  think,  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  James  had  no  such  ob- 
ject in  view;  and  that,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  establishing  perfect  religious 
liberty,  he  was  trying  to  establish  the 
ascendency  and  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  he  professed  himself  a 
supporter  of  toleration.  Every  sect 
clamours  for  toleration  when  it  is  down. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that, 
when  Bonner  was  in  the  Marshalseo, 
ho  thought  it  a  very  hard  thing  that  a 
man  should  be  locked  up  in  a  gaol  for 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  words, 
'*  This  is  my  body,"  in  the  same  way  with 
the  lords  of  the  council  It  would  not 
be  very  wise  to  conclude  that  a  beggar 
is  roll  of  Christian  charity,  because  he 
assures  you  that  God  will  reward  you 
if  you  give  him  a  penny;  or  that  a 
soldier  is  humane  because  he  cries  out 
lustily  for  quarter  when  a  bayonet  is  at 
his  throat  The  doctrine  which,  from 
the  very  first  origin  of  religious  dis- 
sensions, has  been  held  by  all  bigots  of 
all  sects,  when  condensed  into  a  few 
words,  and  stripped  of  rhetorical  dis- 
guise, is  simply  this :  I  am  in  the  right, 
and  you  are  in  the  wrong.  When  you 
are  the  stronger  you  ought  to  tolerate 
me;  for  it  is  your  duty  to  tolerate 
truth.    But  when  1  am  u»  tfcron^«»\ 
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have  found  himself  miserably  duped. 
A  good  and  wise  mnu  would  doubt- 
less disapprove!  of  ilia  arbitrary  mea- 
mres  of  Eliiabeth.  But  would  ho  have 
really  served  tins  interests  of  political 
liberty,  if  he  hod  put  faith  iu  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  Komish  casuists,  joined 
their  party,  and  taken  a  share  in 
Northumberland's  revolt,  or  in  Babing- 
lon's  conspiracy?  Would  he  not  have 
been  assisting  to  establish  a  far  worse 
tyranny  tlmn  that  which  be  was  trying 
to  put  down  ?  In  the  some  manner,  a 
good  and  wiso  man  would  doubtless 
see  very  much  to  condemn  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  Stuarts.  But  was  he  therefore  to 
join  the  King  and  the  Catholics  against 
that  Church?  And  was  it  not  plain 
that,  by  bo  doing,  he  would  assist  in 
setting  np  a  spiritual  despotism,  com  - 
pared  with  which  tho  despotism  of  the 
Establishment  mis  as  u  little  linger  to 
the  loins,  as  a  rod  of  whips  to  a  rod  of 
scorpions  ? 

Lewis  had  a  far  stranger  mind  than 
James,  lie  had  at  least  aa  equally 
high  sense  of  honour.  He  was  in  a 
much  leas  degree  the  slave-  of  hit 
priests.    His  Protestant  subjects  had 
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Bill  as  not  democratic  enough,  appeal- 
ing to  the  labouring  classes,  execrating 
the  tyranny  of  the  (en-pound  house- 
holders, and  exchanging  compliments 
and  caresses  with  the  most  noted  in- 
cendiaries of  our  time.  Tho  cry  of 
universal  toleration  was  employed  "  ~ 
James,  just  as  tho  cry  of  univt-ri 
suffrage  was  lately  employed  by  soi 
veteran  Tories.  The  object  of  t 
mock  democrats  of  onr  time,  was  to 
produce  a  conflict  between  the  middle 
classes  and  the  multitude,  nod  thus  W 
prevent  all  reform.  The  object  of 
James  was  to  produce  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the 
victory  of  the  Catholics  over  both. 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  could 
have  succeeded.  But  we 
his  plan  so  utterly  frantic 
as  it  has  generally  been  thought ; 
we  ore  sure  that,  if  be  hod  been  allowed 
to  gain  his  first  point,  the  people  would 
have  had  no  remedy  left  but  an  appeal 
lo  physical  force,  which  would  have 
been  made  under  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Ho  conceived  that  tht 
Tories,  hampered  by  their  profew 
of  passive  obedience,  would  have  si 
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Moved  on  any  Protestant  of  any  per- 
flation. Even  while  the  King  had  still 
■nog  motive*  to  dissemble,  he  had 
nifeaCatholic  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
tnd  a  Catholic  President  of  Magdalen 
College,    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  8ee  of  York  was  kept  vacant 
far  another  Catholic.    If  James  had 
ben  suffered  to  follow  this  course  for 
twenty  years,  every  military  man  from 
•  general  to  a  drummer,  every  officer 
of  a  ship,  every  judge,  every  King's 
cotatd,  vnrj   lord-lieutenant   of  a 
county,  vnsrj  justice  of   the  peace, 
fiery  ambassador,  every  minister  df 
Kite,  every  person  employed  in  the 
royal  household,  in  the  custom-house, 
a  the  post-office,  in  the  excise,  would 
bm  been  a  Catholic.    The  Catholics 
would  have   had  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  even  if  that  majority 
htd  been  made,  as  Sunderland  threat- 
ened, by  bestowing  coronets  on  a  whole 
Hoop  or  the  Guards.    Catholics  would 
hue  had,  we  believe,  the  chief  weight 
eien  in  the  Convocation.  Every  bishop, 
flay  dean,  every  holder  of  a  crown 
Brine,  every  head  of  every  college 
whka  was  subject  to  the  royal  power, 
would  have  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Bobs.  Almost  all  the  places  of  liberal 
•rtacttion  would  have  been  under  the 
direction   of  Catholics.    The   whole 
power  of  licensing  books  would  have 
boa  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.    All 
tUs  immense  mass  of  power  would 
but  been  steadily  supported  by  the 
•rns  and  by  the  gold  of  France,  and 
would  have  descended  to  an  heir  whose 
whole  education  would  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  one  single  end, 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  been  the  only  legal 
obstacle.    But  the  rights  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  electors  were  at  the 
Dercy  of  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the 
courts  of  law  were  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  Crown.    We  cannot  therefore 
think  it  altogether  impossible  that  a 
house  might  have  been  packed  which 
wouM  have  restored  the  days  of  Mary. 
We  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  have  been  tamely  borne. 
fiat  we  do  believe  that,  if  the  nation 
had  been  deluded  by  the  King's  pro- 


fessions of  toleration,  all  this  would 
have  been  attempted,  and  could  have 
been  averted  only  by  a  most  bloody 
and  destructive  contest,  in  which  the 
whole  Protestant  population  would 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Catholics. 
On  the  one  side  would  have  been  a 
vast  numerical  superiority.  But  on 
the  other  side  would  have  been  the 
whole  organization  of  government,  and 
two  great  disciplined  armies,  that  of 
James,  and  that  of  Lewis.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  nation  would  have 
achieved  its  deliverance.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  the  struggle  would  have 
shaken  the  whole  ft  brie  of  society,  and 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors 
would  have  been  terrible  and  un- 
sparing. 

But  James  was  stopped  at  the  out- 
set. He  thought  himself  secure  of  the 
Tories,  because  they  professed  to  con- 
sider all  resistance  as  sinful,  and  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  because  he 
offered  them  relief.  He  was  in  the 
wrong  as  to  both.  The  error  into 
which  he  fell  about  the  Dissenters  was 
very  natural.  But  the  confidence  which 
he  placed  in  the  loyal  assurances  of  the 
High  Church  party,  was  the  most  ex- 
quisitely ludicrous  proof  of  folly  that  a 
politician  ever  gave. 

Only  imagine  a  man  acting  for  one 
single  day  on  the  supposition  that  all 
his  neighbours  believe  all  that  they 
profess,  and  act  up  to  all  that  they  be- 
lieve. Imagine  a  man  acting  on  the 
supposition  that  he  may  safely  offer  the 
deadliest  injuries  and  insults  to  every 
body  who  says  that  revenge  is  sinful ; 
or  that  he  may  safely  intrust  all  his 
property  without  security  to  any  per- 
son who  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal 
Such  a  character  would  be  too  absurd 
for  the  wildest  force.  Yet  the  folly  of 
James  did  not  stop  short  of  this  incre- 
dible extent.  Because  the  clergy  had 
declared  that  resistance  to  oppression 
was  in  no  case  lawful,  he  conceived 
that  he  might  oppress  them  exactly  as 
much  as  he  chose,  without  the  smallest 
danger  of  resistance.  He  quite  forgot 
that,  when  they  magnified  the  royal 
prerogative,  the  prerogative  was  ex- 
erted on  their  side,  that,  when,  th&v 
preached  endurance,  they  toi  Ttt&ai^ 
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to  endure,  thai,  when  they  declared 
k  unlawful  to  resist  evil,  none  bat 
Whigs  and  Diasenten  suffered  any 
evil.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  a  man  feels  the  calamities  of  his 
enemies  with  one  sort  of  sensibility, 
and  his  own  with  quite  a  different 
sort.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
as  possible  that  a  reverend  divine 
might  think  it  the  dnty  of  Baxter 
and  Bnnyan  to  bear  insults  and  to 
lie  in  dungeons  without  murmuring, 
and  yet  when  he  saw  the  smallest 
chance  that  his  own  prebend  might  be 
transferred  to  some  sly  Father  from 
Italy  or  Flanders,  might  begin  to 
discover  much  matter  for  useful  me- 
ditation in  the  texts  touching  Ehnd's 
knifeand  JaeTs  hammer.  His  majesty 
was  not  aware,  it  should  eecm,  that 
people  do  sometimes  reconsider  their 
opinions  ;  and  that  nothing  more  dis- 
poses a  man  to  reconsider  his  opinions 
than  a  suspicion,  that,  if  he  adheres  to 
them,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  a  beggar 
or  a  martyr.  Yet  it  seems  strange  that 
these  truths  should  have  escaped  the 
royal  mind.  Those  Churchmen  who 
had  signed  the  Oxford  Declaration  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience  had  also 


clergyman  could  be  to  the  Chnrch  o 
England.  Adultery  was  at  least  a 
clearly  and  strongly  condemned  h; 
his  Church  as  resistance  by  the  Chord 
of  England.  Yet  his  priests  conld  no 
keep  him  from  Arabella  Sedley.  Whit 
he  was  risking  his  crown  for  the  saki 
of  his  soul,  he  was  risking  his  soul  fit 
the  sako  of  an  ugly,  dirty  mistress 
There  is  something  delightfully  gro 
tesque  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
while  living  in  the  habitual  violation  o 
his  own  known  duties,  is  unable  to  h» 
lieve  that  any  temptation  can  tnei 
any  other  person  aside  from  the  pall 
of  virtue. 

James  was  disappointed  in  all  hi 
calculations.  His  hope  was  that  th 
Tories  would  follow  their  principles 
and  that  the  Nonconformists  wooli 
follow  their  interests.  Exactly  ts> 
reverso  took  place.  The  great  bod] 
of  the  Tories  sacrificed  the  principal 
of  non-rosistanco  to  their  interests 
the  great  body  of  Nonconformist 
rejected  the  delusive  offers  of  tsi 
Ring,  and  stood  firmly  by  their  prin 
ciples.  The  two  parties  whose  strif 
had  convulsed  the  empire  durinf  hat 
—    mited  for  a  ~~    " 
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m  its  very  name  imports,  declaratory, 
md  not  remedial.  It  was  never  meant 
to  he  a  measure  of  reform.  It  neither 
eossamed,  nor  was  designed  to  con- 
am,  any  alhurion  to  those  innovations 
tUca  the  authors  of  the  Revolution 
considered  as  desirable,  and  which 
tary  speedily  proceeded  to  make.  The 
TTeuleislinii  was  merely  a  recital  of 
ostein  old  and  wholesome  laws  which 
had  been  violated  by  the  Stuarts,  and 
t  solemn  protest  against  the  validity 
of  any  precedent  which  might  be  set  up 
fa  opposition  to  those  laws.  Hie  words 
nn  una:  tf  They  do  claim,  demand, 
upon  all  and  singular  the 
ae  their  undoubted  rights  and 
9  Before  a  man  begins  to 
Make  improvements  on  his  estate,  he 
■est  know  its  boundaries.  Before  a 
MgislatQre  sits  down  to  reform  a  con* 
amnion,  it  it  fit  to  ascertain  what  that 
constitution  really  is.  This  is  all  that 
tea  Declaration  was  intended  to  do; 
ad  to  quarrel  with  it  because  it  did 
aot  directly  introduce  any  beneficial 
rsawosis  to  quarrel  with  meat  for  not 
eternal. 

The  principle  on  which  the  authors 
of  the  devolution  acted  cannot  be  mis- 
token.  They  were  perfectly  aware  that 
the  English  institutions  stood  in  need 
of  reform.  But  they  also  knew  that 
in  important  point  was  gained  if  they 
could  settle  once  for  all,  by  a  solemn 
compact,  the  matters  which  had,  dur- 
ing several  generations,  been  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Parliament  and 
lbs  Crown.  They  therefore  most  judi- 
ciously abstained  from  mixing  up  the 
irritating  and  perplexing  question  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  law  with  the  plain 
Question  of  what  was  the  law.  As  to 
die  claims  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Bight,  there  was  little  room  for  de- 
bate. Whigs  and  Tories  were  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  and  of  taxation  imposed 
by  the  royal  prerogative.  The  articles 
were  therefore  adjusted  in  a  very  few 
daya.  But  if  the  Parliament  had  de- 
termined to  revise  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, and  to  provide  new  securities 
against  nongovernment,  before  pro- 
claiming the  new  sovereign,  months 
would  have  been  lost  is  disputes.   Tbej 


coalition  which  had  delivered  the  coun- 
try would  hare  been  instantly  dissolved. 
The  Whigs  would  have  quarrelled  with 
the  Tories,  the  Lords  with  the  Com- 
mons, the  Church  with  the  Dissenters; 
and  all  this  storm  of  conflicting  interests 
and  conflicting  theories  would  have  been 
raging  round  a  vacant  throne.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greatest  power  on  the 
Continent  was  attacking  our  allies,  and 
meditating  a  descent  on  our  own  terri- 
tories. Dundee  was  preparing  to  raise 
the  Highlands.  The  authority  of  James 
was  still  owned  by  the  Irish.  If  the 
authors  of  the  Revolution  had  been 
fools  enough  to  take  this  course,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  Luxembourg 
would  have  been  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  constitution-making. 
They  might  probably  have  been  inter- 
rupted in  a  debate  on  Pilmer*s  and 
Sydney's  theories  of  government  by  the 
entrance  of  the  musqueteers  of  Lewis's 
household,  and  have  been  marched 
off,  two  and  two,  to  frame  imaginary 
monarchies  and  commonwealths  in  the 
Tower.  We  have  had  in  our  own  time 
abundant  experience  of  the  effects  of 
such  folly.  We  have  seen  nation  after 
nation  enslaved,  because  the  friends  of 
liberty  wasted  in  discussions  upon 
abstract  questions  the  time  which  ought 
to  have  been  employed  in  preparing 
for  vigorous  national  defence.  This 
editor,  apparently,  would  have  had  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  end  as  the 
Revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples  ended 
in  our  days.  Thank  God,  our  deli- 
verers were  men  of  a  very  different 
order  from  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan 
legislators.  They  might  on  many  sub- 
jects hold  opinions  which,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  liberal.  But  they  were  not 
dreaming  pedants.  They  were  states* 
men  accustomed  to  the  management  of 
great  affairs.  Their  plans  of  reform 
were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the 
lawgivers  of  Cadiz  ;  but  what  they 
planned,  that  they  effected;  and  what 
they  effected,  that  they  maintained 
against  the  fiercest  hostility  at  home 

and  abroad.  

Their  first  object  was  to  seat  William 
on  the  throne;  and  they  were  right. 
We  say  this  without  any  ttfaraa* 
z  2 


to  the  eminent  personal  qualities  of 
William,  or  lo  ilie  Mica  and  crimes  of 
James.  If  the  two  princes  had  inter- 
changed characters,  our  opinion  wontd 
still  have  been  the  same.  It  wna  even 
more  necessary  to  England  at  that  time 
that  her  king  should  bo  a  usurper  than 
(hat  he  should  be  a  hero.  There  could 
be  no  security  for  good  government 
without  a  change  of  dynasty.  The 
reverence  for  hereditary  right  and  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  bad  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Tones, 
Ibat,  if  James  had  been  restored  to 
power  on  any  conditions,  their  attach- 
ment to  him  would  in  all  probability 
have  revived,  as  the  indignation  which 
recent  oppression  had  produced  faded 
from  their  minds.  It  had  become  in- 
dispensable to  hove  a  sovereign  whose 
title  to  his  throne  was  strictly  bound 
up  with  the  title  of  the  nation  to  its 
liberties.  In  the  compact  between  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Convention, 
there  was  one  most  important  article 
which,  though  nut  caressed,  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  both  parties, 
and  for  the  performance  of  which  the 
country  had  securities  far  better  than 
all  the  engagements  that  Charles  the 
r  .Ferdinand  the  Seventh 


the  people,  or  those  who  consul 
a  happy  era  in  the  history 
British  nation  and  of  the 
species,  have  judged  mors  a 
of  it. 
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consider  tho   Reiolntion  u 

change  of  dynasty,  beneficial  U 


t  in  the  list  of  the 
country  owes  to  thi 
mtion  we  place  the  ToleratU 
It  is  true  that  this  measure  fell 
I  he  wishes  of  the  leading  Wh 
is  tree  also  that,  where  Catholi- 
coucerned,  even  the  most  enli| 
of  the  leading  Whigs  beld  opil 
no  means  so  liberal  as  those  wl 
happily  common  at  the  preac 
Those  distinguished  statCStiN 
however  make  a  noble,  and,  i 
respects,  a  successful  struggle 
rights  of  conscience.  Their  w 
to  bring  the  great  body  of  tl 
testant  Dissenters  within  the 
the  Church  by  judicious  alter* 
the  Liturgy  and  the  Articles, 
gTant  to  those  who  still  remaim 
out  that  pale  the  most  ample  to) 
They  framed  a  plan  of  coropre 
which   would   have  satisfied   i 
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pawns,  which  hat  pat  an  end  to  so 
ascb.  petty  tyranny  and  vexation, 
which  has  brought  gladness,  peace,  and 
•  sense  of  security  to  so  many  private 
dwellings. 

The  second  of  those  great  reforms 
which  the  Revolution  produced  was 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk  in  Scotland.  We  shall  not 
sow  inquire  whether  the  Episcopal  or 
tie  Calvinistic  form  of  Church  govern- 
aest  be  more  agreeable  to  primitive 
pneuee.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb 
with  our  doubts  the  repose  of  any 
Oxonian  Bachelor  of  Divinity  who 
eoMtves  that  the  English  prelates 
with  their  baronies  and  palaces,  their 
perple  and  their  fine  linen,  their  mitred 
carnages  and  their  sumptuous  tables, 
wb  the  true  successors  of  those  ancient 
bishops  who  lived  by  catching  fish  and 
mailing  tents.  We  say  only  that  the 
8oneh,  doubtless  from  their  own  in- 
veterate stupidity  and  malice,  were  not 
Episcopalians;  that  they  could  not  be 
Bade  Episcopalians;  that  the  whole 
power  of  government  had  been  in  vain 
oayluyed  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
than}  that  the  fullest  instruction  on  the 
ajtterious  questions  of  the  Apostolical 
raccaiion  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
bid  been  imparted  by  the  very  logical 
process  of  patting  the  legs  of  the 
•■dents  into  wooden  boots,  and  driv- 
iaf  two  or  more  wedges  between  their 
fcates;  that  a  course  of  divinity  lectures, 
of  toe  most  edifying  kind,  had  been 
given  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edin- 
burgh; yet  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
ertions of  those  great  theological  pro- 
fesjors,  Lauderdale  and  Dundee,  the 
Covenanters  were  as  obstinate  as  ever. 
To  the  contest  between  the  Scotch 
lotion  and  the  Anglican  Church  are 
to  be  ascribed  near  thirty  years  of  the 
nost  frightful  misgovemment  ever  seen 
k  soy  part  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
Revolution  had  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  freeing  the  Scotch 
from  the  yoke  of  an  establishment 
which  they  detested,  and  giving  them 
one  to  which  they  were  attached,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
events  in  our  history. 

Hie  third  great  benefit  which  the 
country  derived  from  the  Revolution 


was  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
granting  the  supplies.  It  had  been 
the  practice  to  settle  on  every  prince, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the 
producp  ot  certain  taxes  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  yield  a  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government  The  distribution  of  the 
revenue  was  left  wholly  to  the  sove- 
reign. He  might  be  forced  by  a  war,  or 
by  his  own  profusion,  to  ask  for  an 
extraordinary  grant  But,  if  his  policy 
were  economical  and  pacific,  he  might 
reign  many  years  without  once  being 
under  the  necessity  of  summoning  his 
Parliament  or  of  taking  their  advice 
when  he  had  summoned  them.  This 
was  not  all  The  natural  tendency  of 
every  society  in  which  property  enjoys 
tolerable  security  is  to  increase  in 
wealth.  With  the  national  wealth, 
the  produce  of  the  customs,  of  the  ex- 
cise, and  of  the  post-office,  would  of 
course  increase;  and  thus  it  might  well 
happen  that  taxes  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  reign,  were  barely  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  frugal  government  in 
time  of  peace,  might,  before  the  end  oi 
that  reign,  enable  the  sovereign  to  imi- 
tate the  extravagance  of  Nero  or  Helio- 
gabalus,  to  raise  great  armies,  to  carry 
on  expensive  wars.  Something  of  this 
sort  had  actually  happened  under 
Charles  the  Second,  though  his  reign, 
reckoned  from  the  Restoration,  lasted 
only  twenty-five  years.  His  first  Par- 
liament settled  on  him  taxes  estimated 
to  produce  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  This  they  thought 
sufficient  as  they  allowed  nothing  for 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  At 
the  time  of  Charles's  death,  the  annual 
produce  of  these  taxes  considerably 
exceeded  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the 
King  who,  during  the  years  which  im 
mediately  followed  his  accession,  wav 
perpetually  in  distress,  and  perpetually 
asking  his  Parliaments  for  money,  was 
at  last  able  to  keep  a  body  of  regular 
troops  without  any  assistance  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  his  reign  had 
been  as  long  as  that  of  George  the 
Third,  he  would  probably,  before  the 
close  of  it,  have  been  in  the  annual 
receipt  of  several  million*  wwr  «n& 
above  what  the  nriVmsiTv    »x\«m»»«»*   * 
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civil  government  required;  andoftlioee 
millions  he  would  have  been  as  abso- 
lutely master  us  the  King  now  is  of  the 
mm  allotted  for  his  privy-purse.  He 
might  have  spent  them  in  luxury,  in 
corrupiion,  in  paying  troops  to  overawe 
his  people,  or  in  carrying  into  effect 
wild  schemes  of  foreign  conquest  The 
authors  of  the  Revolution  applied  a 
remedy  to  this  great  abuse.  They 
settled  on  the  King,  not  the  fluctuating 
produce  of  certain  fixed  taxes,  but  a 
fixed  stun  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
his  own  royal  state.  They  established 
it  aa  a  rule  that  ail  the  expenses  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  ordnance 
should  be  brought  annually  under  the 
review  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  every  sum  voted  should  bo  applied 
to  the  service  specified  in  tie  vote. 
The  direct  cfl'ect  of  this  change  was 
important.  The  indirect  effect  has 
been  more  important  stall.  From  that 
time  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
really  the  paramount  power  in  the  state. 
It  has,  in  truth,  appointed  and  removed 
ministers,  declared  war,  and  concluded 
peace.  No  combination  of  the  King 
and  the  Lords  has  ever  been  able 
effect    any    thing   against   the   Lo> 


of  the  lad  acts  which  fcroogot  i 
on  the  old  parliaments  of  Fra 
condemnation  of  Lally.  for  exai 
even  that  of  Calas,  may  seem 
worthy  when  compared  with  tl 
cities  which  follow  each  other  in 


chronicle  of  the  shame  of  E 
The  magistrates  of  Paris  and  1 
were  blinded  by  prejudice,  pas 
bigotry.  But  the  abandoned  j 
our  own  country  committed 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  c 
this  is  plain.  In  France  there 
constitutional  opposition.  If 
held  language  oflensive  to  the) 
ment,  be  was  at  once  sent  to  till 
or  to  Vincennes.  But  in  Eng 
least  after  the  days  of  the  Long 
men!  the  King  could  not,  by 
act  of  his  prerogative,  rid  himi 
troublesome  politician.  He  wt 
lo  remove  those  who  thwarted 
means  of  perjured  witnesses, 
juries,  and  corrupt,  hard-heart* 
beating  judges.  The  Opposite 
rally  retaliated  whenever  they 
upper  hand.  Every  time  tl 
power  passed  from  one  party 
other,  there  was  a  proscriptJot 
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The  fiercest  parliamentary  election  of 
•or  tine  will  give  bat  a  faint  notion  of 
the  storm  which  raged  in  the  city  on 
the  day  when  two  infuriated  parties, 
•ach  hearing  its  badge,  met  to  select 
the  men  in  whose  hands  were  to  be 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  the 
coming  year.  On  that  day,  nobles  of 
the  highest  descent  did  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  canvass  and  marshal 
the  Hvery,  to  head  the  procession,  and 
to  watch  the  poll.  On  that  day,  the 
great  chiefs  of  parties  waited  in  an 
Agony  of  suspense  for  the  messenger 
who  was  to  bring  from  Guildhall  the 
lews  whether  their  lives  and  estates 
mb»  for  the  next  twelve  months,  to 
sa  at  the  mercy  of  a  friend  or  of  a  foe. 
In  1681,  Whig  sheriffs  were  chosen  ; 
and  Shaftesbury  defied  the  whole  power 
of  the  government.  In  1682  the  sheriffs 
were  Tories.  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Hol- 
laed. The  other  chiefs  of  the  party 
brake  up  their  councils,  and  retired  in 
haste  to  their  country-seats.  Sydney 
on  the  scaffold  told  those  sheriffs  that 
aw  blood  was  on  their  heads.  Neither 
of  th^m  could  deny  the  charge  ;  and 


one  of  them  wept  with  shame  and  re- 1 
morse. 

Thus  every  man  who  then  meddled 
with  public  affairs  took  his  life  in  his 
hand.  The  consequence  was  that  men 
of  gentle  natures  stood  aloof  from  con- 
tests in  which  they  could  not  engage 
without  hazarding  their  own  necks  and 
the  fortunes  of  their  children.  This 
was  the  course  adopted  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  by  Evelyn,  and  by  many  other 
men  who  were,  in  every  respect,  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  serve  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  resolute  and 
enterprising  men  who  put  their  heads 


of  agitation,  if  they  suffered  the  public 
excitement  to  flag,  they  were  lost  men. 
Hume,  in  describing  this  state  of 
things,  has  employed  an  image  which 
seems  hardly  to  suit  the  general  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  too  strong  for  the  occasion. 
M  Thus,*9  says  he,  u  the  two  partial  ac- 
tuated by  mutual  rage,  but  cooped  up 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law, 
levelled  with  poisoned  daggers  the 
most  deadly  blows  against  each  other's 
breast,  and  buried  in  their  factions  di- 
visions all  regard  to  truth,  honour,  and 
humanity." 

From  this  terrible  evil  the  Revolu- 
tion set  us  free.  The  law  which  se- 
cured to  the  judges  their  seats  during 
life  or  good  behaviour  did  something. 
The  law  subsequently  passed  for  re- 
gulating trials  in  cases  of  treason  did 
much  more.  The  provisions  of  that 
law  show,  indeed,  very  little  legislative 
skill.  It  is  not  framed  on  the  principle 
of  securing  the  innocent,  but  on  the 
principle  of  giving  a  great  chance  of 
escape  to  the  accused,  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty.    This,  however,  if  de- 


end  lands  to  hazard  in  the  game  of  highly  blamable.  did  not  necessarily 
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politics  naturally  acquired,  from  the 
habit  of  playing  for  so  deep  a  stake,  a 
reckless  and  desperate  turn  of  mind. 
It  was,  we  seriously  believe,  as  safe  to 
be  a  highwayman  as  to  be  a  distin- 
guished leader  of  Opposition.  This 
may  serve  to  explain,  and  in  some  de- 
free  to  excuse,  the  violence  with  which 
the  factions  of  that  age  are  justly 
reproached.  They  were  fighting,  not 
■•rely  for  office,  but  for  life.  If  they 
reposed  for  a  moment  from  the  work 


cidedly  a  fault  on  tne  right  side.  The 
evil  produced  by  the  occasional  escape 
of  a  bad  citizen  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  evils  of  that  Beign  of  Terror, 
for  such  it  was,  which  preceded  the 
Revolution.  Since  the  passing  of  this 
law  scarcely  one  single  person  has  suf- 
fered death  in  England  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  not  been  convicted  on  over- 
whelming evidence,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  of  the  highest  crime 
against  the  State.  Attempts  have  been 
made  in  times  of  great  excitement,  to 
bring  in  persons  guilty  of  high  treason 
for    acts    which,    though   sometimes 


imply  a  design  falling  within  the  legal 
definition  of  treason.  All  those  at- 
tempts have  failed.  During  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  no  statesman,  while 
engaged  in  constitutional  opposition  to 
a  government,  has  had  the  axe  before 
his  eyes.  The  smallest  minorities, 
struggling  against  the  most  powerful 
majorities,  in  the  most  agitated  times, 
have  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure. 
Pulteney  and  Fox  were  tha  two  tuhsX. 
distinguished   leaden  of   Oppcaaucrfc 
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Wt  **  *w»re  that  the  great  im- 
g—ngoNMtwiucllwehavc  recapitulated 
4m^  *  t»**y  respects,  imperfectly 
__L  ij>i>fn"T  ""-■'"''  The  authors 
^  SSj  improvements  sometimes, 
^»  s*ty  removed  or  mitigated  a 
.-,  ■  motkal  evil,  continued  to  ro- 
Epi  lho  "Tonwus  principle  from 
vt,v*  list  evil  had  sprung.  Some- 
-:■>■.  when  they  bad  adopted  a  sound 
„.,isi|4p,  they  shrank  from  following 
E  I*  ail  the  conclusions  to  wliich  it 
mil  have  led  them.    Sometimes  tin 


rears,  an  almost  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  power.  It  had  always  been  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  that  pony, 
that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people; 
that  it  is  given  to  magistrates,  not  for 
their  own. hut  for '.Do  public  advantage) 
that,  where  it  is  aim  sod  by  magistrates, 
even  by  the  highest  of  all,  it  may  law- 
fully be  withdrawn.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  Whig*  were  not  more 
exempt  than  other  men  from  the  vice* 
and  infirmities  of  our  nature,  and  that, 
when  they  had  power,  they  sometime* 
abused  it.  But  still  they  stood  firm  to 
their  theory.  That  theory  was  the 
badge  of  their  party.  It  was  some- 
thing more.  It  was  the  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  power  of  the  houses 
of  Nassau  and  Brunswick.  Thus, 
there  was  a  government  interested  in 
propagating  a  class  or  opinion*  which 
most  governments  are  interested  in 
discouraging,  a  government  which 
looked  with  complacency  on  all  spe- 
culations favourable  to  public  liberty, 
and  with  extreme  aversion  on  all  spe- 
culations favourable  to  arbitrary  powet. 
There  was  a  King  who  decidedly  pre- 
ferred a  republican  to  a  believer  in  the 
divine  right  of  lungs;  who  considered 
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•font,  which  in  some  particulars  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  state,  has 
pored  destructive  to  the  troth  of  his- 
tory, and  has  established  many  gross 
falsehoods,  which  it  is  unaccountable 
sow  any  civilised  nation  could  have 
embraced,  with  regard  to  its  domestic 
occurrences.  Compositions  the  most 
despicable,  both  for  style  and  matter," 
—  in  a  note  he  instances  the  writings 
of  Locke,  Sydney,  Hoadley,  and  Rapin, 
— "have  been  extolled  and  propa- 
gated and  read  as  if  they  had  equalled 
the  moat  celebrated  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. And  forgetting  that  a  regard 
to  liberty,  though  a  laudable  passion, 
ought  commonly  to  be  subservient  to  a 
reverence  for  established  government, 
the  prevailing  faction  has  celebrated 
onlv  the  partisans  of  the  former."  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  an  argument 
about  the  merit  of  Bapin's  History  or 
Locke's  political  speculations.  We 
call  Hume  merely  as  evidence  to  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  reading  men, 
that  the  literature  patronised  by  the 
English  Court  and  the  English  minis- 
try, during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  of  that  kind  which 
courtiers  and  ministers  generally  do 
all  in  their  power  to  discountenance, 
and  tended  to  inspire  zeal  for  the  li- 
berties of  the  people  rather  than  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment 
There  was  still  a  very  strong  Tory 

rty  in  England.  But  that  party  was 
opposition.  Many  of  its  members 
•till  neld  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. But  they  did  not  admit  that 
the  existing  dynasty  had  any  claim  to 
such  obedience.  They  condemned  re- 
sistance. But  by  resistance  they  meant 
the  keeping  out  of  James  the  Third, 
and  not  the  turning  out  of  George  the 
8econd.  No  radical  of  our  times  could 
grumble  more  at  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household,  could  exert  himself 
more  strenuously  to  reduce  the  military 
establishment,  could  oppose  with  more 
earnestness  every  proposition  for  arm- 
ing the  executive  with  extraordinary 
powers,  or  could  pour  more  unmiti- 
gated abuse  on  placemen  and  courtiers. 
If  a  writer  were  now,  in  a  massive 
Dictionary,  to  define  a  Pensioner  as  a  ( 
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traitor  and  a  slave,  the  Excise  as  a  hate- 
ful tax,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ex 
cise  as  wretches,  if  he  were  to  write  a 
satire  full  of  reflections  on  men  who 
receive  «*  the  price  of  boroughs  and  of 
souls,"  who  M  explain  their  country's 
dear-bought  rights  away,"  or 

_  M  whom  pensions  can  incite 

To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white," 

we  should  set  him  down  for  something 
more  democratic  than  a  Whig.  Yet  this 
was  the  language  which  Johnson,  the 
most  bigoted  of  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  held  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Walpole  and  Pelham. 
^  Thus  doctrines  favourable  to  public 
liberty  were  inculcated  alike  by  those 
who  were  in  power  and  by  those 
who  were  in  opposition.  It  was  by 
means  of  these  doctrines  alone  that  the 
former  could  prove  that  they  had  a 
King  de  jure.  The  servile  theories  of 
the  latter  did  not  prevent  them  from 
offering  every  molestation  to  one  whom 
they  considered  as  merely  a  King  <U 
facto.  The  attachment  of  one  party  to 
the  House  of  Hanover,  of  the  other  to 
that  of  Stuart,  induced  both  to  talk  a 
language  much  more  favourable  to 
popular  rights  than  to  monarchical 
power.  What  took  place  at  the  first 
representation  of  Cato  is  no  bad  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  community  almost 
invariably  acted.  A  play,  the  whole 
merit  of  which  consists  in  its  stately 
rhetoric*  sometimes  not  unworthy  of 
Lucan,  about  hating  tyrants  and  dying 
for  freedom,  is  brought  on  the  stage  in 
a  time  of  great  political  excitement 
Both  parties  crowd  to  the  theatre. 
Each  affects  to  consider  every  line  as  a 
compliment  to  itself,  and  an  attack  on 
its  opponents.  The  curtain  falls  amidst 
an  unanimous  roar  of  applause.  The 
Whigs  of  the  Kit  Cat  embrace  the  au- 
thor, and  assure  him  that  he  has  ren- 
dered an  inestimable  service  to  liberty. 
The  Tory  secretary  of  state  presents  a 
purse  to  the  chief  actor  for  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  so  well.  The  his- 
tory of  that  night  was,  in  miniature,  the 
history  of  two  generations. 

We  well  know  how  much  tn^htaxj 
there  was  in  the  tc&soti\t\£s,  mAXktw 
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much  exaggeration  ui  ilia  detlamati 
of  both  partiea.  But  when  wc  compare 
the  stale  in  which  political  science  was 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  with  the  state  in  whit "  *  ' 
been  when  James  the  Second 
the  throne,  it  is  impossible  not 
that  a  prodigious  improtom 
taken  place.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
the  political  doctrines  laid  down 
Black  clone's  Commentaries.  But  if 
consider  that  those  Commentaries  wi_.  _ 
read  with  great  applause  in  the  very 
schools  where,  seventy  or  eighty  yean 
before,  books  hod  been  publicly  burned 
by  order  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  containing  the  damnable  doctrine 
that  the  English  monarchy  is  limited 
and  mixed,  we  cannot  deny  that  a 
salutary  change  had  taken  place.  "The 
Jesuits."  says  Pascal,  iu  the  last  of  his 
incomparable  letters,"have  obtained  a 
Papal  decree,  condemning  Galileo's 
doctrine  about  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
It  k  all  in  vain.  If  the  world  is 
really  turning  round,  all  mankind 
together  will  not  bo  able  to  keep  it 
from  turning,  or  to  keep  themselves 
from  turning  with  it."  The  decrees 
of  Oxford  were  as  ineffectual 
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Wb  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Montagu  for  litis  truly  valuable  wur 
From  the  opinions  which  he  exprej 
as  a  biographer  we  often  dissent.    J 
about  his  merit  as  a  collector  of  U 
materials   out  of  which   opinion*  s 
formed,  there  can  be  no  dispute;  at_ 
wo  readily  acknowledge  that  we  are  ii 
a  great  measnre  indebted  to  his  m" 
and  accurate  researches  for  the  n 
of  refuting  what  we  cannot  bntcc 
his  erorrs, 
The  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
this  volume  has  Insert*  labour  of  ki*e. 
lie  writer  is  evidently  enamoured  of 
the  subject     It  fills  his  heart.     It  con- 
stantly overflows  from  his  lips  and  hk 
pen.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Courts    in  which    Mr.   «■— — 


the  discussion  of  a  point  of  law  by 
citing  some  weighty  aphorism,  or  soma 
illustration,  from  the  I)t  A*g 
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well  of  those  by  whom  we  are  thwarted 
or  dspressert ;  and  wo  are  ready  to  ad- 
aut every  excuse  for  the  rices  of  those 
who  are  useful  or  agreeable  to  us.  This 
is,  we  believe,  one  of  those  illusions  to 
which  the  whole  human  race  is  subject, 
and  which  experience  and  reflection 
partially  remove.  It  is,  in  the 
of  Bacon,  one  of  the  idoia 
rises.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moral  cha- 
racter c^  a  nian  eminent  in  letters  or  in 
the  fine  arts  is  treated,  often  by  contem- 
poraries, almost  always  by  posterity, 
with  extraordinary  tenderness.  The 
world  dames  pleasure  and  advantage 
from  the  performances  of  such  a  man. 
The  number  of  those  who  suffer  by  his 
personal  vices  is  small,  even  in  his  own 
time,  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  to  whom  his  talents  are  a  source 
of  gratification  In  a  few  years  all 
those  whom  he  has  injured  disappear. 
Bat  hie  works  remain,  and  are  a  source 
of  delight  to  millions.  The  genius  of 
8aDwt  is  still  with  us.  But  the  Nu- 
midians  whom  he  plundered,  and  the 
nnfbrlunste  husbands  who  caught  him 
in  their  houses  at  unseasonable  hours, 
are  forgotten.  We  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  delighted  by  the  keenness  of  Cla- 
rendon's observation,  and  by  the  sober 
nejesty  of  his  style,  till  we  forget  the 
oppressor  and  the  bigot  in  the  historian. 
Mstmff  and  Tom  Jones  have  survived 
the  gamekeepers  whom  Shakspeare 
radgelled  and  the  landladies  whom 
Fielding  bilked.  A  great  writer  is 
the  friend  and  'benefactor  of  his 
leaders ;  and  they  cannot  but  judge 
of  him  under  the  deluding  influence 
of  friendship  and  gratitude.  We 
all  know  how  unwilling  we  are  to 
admit  the  truth  of  any  disgraceful  story 
about  a  person  whose  society  we  like, 
and  from  whom  we  have  received 
favours;  how  long  we  struggle  against 
evidence,  how  fondly,  when  the  facts 
cannot  be  disputed,  we  cling  to  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  explana- 
tion or  some  extenuating  circumstance 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Just 
such  is  the  feeling  which  a  man  of  libe- 
ral education  naturally  entertains  to- 
wards the  great  minds  of  former  ages. 
The  debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is 
incalculable.    They  bMre  guided  him 


to  truth.  They  have  filled  lus  mmd 
with  noble  and  graceful  images.  They 
have  stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes, 
comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sick- 
ness, companions  in  solitude.  These 
friendships  are  exposed  to  no  danger 
from  the  occurrences  by  which  other 
attachments  are  weakened  or  dissolved. 
Time  glides  on  ;  fortune  is  incon- 
stant; tempers  are  soured;  bonds  which 
seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered 
by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice. 
But  no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent 
converse  which  we  hold  with  the 
highest  of  human  intellects.  That 
placid  intercourse  is  disturbed  by  no 
jealousies  or  resentments.  These  are 
the  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with 
new  faces,  who  are  the  same  in  wealth 
and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscu- 
rity. With  the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry. 
In  the  dead  there  is  no  change.  Plato 
is  never  sullen.  Cervantes  is  never 
petulant  Demosthenes  never  comes 
unseasonably.  Dante  never  stays  too 
long.  No  difference  of  political  opi- 
nion can  alienate  Cicero.  No  heresy 
can  excite  the  horror  of  Bossuet. 

Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  person  endowed  with  sensi- 
bility and  imagination  should  entertain 
a  respectful  and  affectionate  feeling 
towards  those  great  men  with  whose 
minds  he  holds  daily  communion.  Tet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
such  men  have  not  always  deserved  to 
be  regarded  with  respect  or  affection. 
Some  writers,  whose  works  will  con- 
tinue to  instruct  and  delight  mankind 
to  the  remotest  ages,  have  been  placed 
in  such  situations  that  their  actions 
and  motives  are  as  well  known  to  us 
as  the  actions  and  motives  of  one 
human  being  can  be  known  to  another ; 
and  unhappily  their  conduct  has  not 
always  been  such  as  an  impartial  judge 
can  contemplate  with  approbation. 
But  the  fanaticism  of  the  devout  wor- 
shipper of  genius  is  proof  against  all 
evidence  and  all  argument.  The 
character  of  his  idol  is  matter  of  faith  $ 
and  the  province  of  faith  is  not  to  be 
invaded  by  reason.  He  maintains  his 
superstition  with  a  credulity  as  bound- 
less, and  a  zeal  as  unscrupulous,  aa 
can   be   found  in  Che  man  estam 
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partisans  of  religious  or  political  fac- 
tions. The  must  decisive  proofs  are 
rejected  i  (he  plainest  rules  of  morality 
are  explained  away ;  extensive  and 
important  portions  of  history  are  com- 
pletely distorted.  The  enthusiast  mis- 
represents facts  with  all  the  effrontery 
of  an  advocate,  and  confounds  right 
and  wrong  with  idl  the  dexterity  ot 
a  Jesuit ;  and  all  this  Only  in  order 
that  some  man  who  has  been  in  bis 
grave  during  many  ages  may  have  a 
fairer  character  than  he  deserves. 

Middleton'a  Life  of  Cicero  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  influence-  of  Ibis 
sort  of  partiality.  Never  was  there  a 
character  which  it  was  easier  to  read 
than  tli.it  of  Cicero.  Never  was  there 
a  mind  keener  or  more  critical  than 
that  of  Middleton.  Had  the  bio- 
grapher brought  to  the  examination  of 
his  favourite  statesman's  conduct  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  acuteness  and 
severity  which  he  displayed  when  he 
was  engaged  in  investigating  the  high 
pretentious  'if  Epinliiinitia  and  Jttstin 
Martyr,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  most  valuable  history  of  a  most 
interesting  portion   of  time.     But  this 

st  ingenious  and  learned  man,  though 


the  Roman  aristocracy,  toe 
whole  state  of  parties,  the  character  o( 
every  public  man,  is  elaborately  mi»- 
represented,  in  order  to  make  out  some- 
thing which  may  look  like  s  defence  ot 
ono  most  eloquent  and  accomplished 

The  volume  before  o 
now  end  then  of  the  Life  of  Cicero 
But  there  is  this  marked  different 
Dr.  Middleton  evidently  had  an  i 
easy  consciousness  of  the  weakness  01 
his  cause,  and  therefore  resorted  to  tl 
most  disingeim 
able  distortion*  and  suppressions  < 
facts.  Mr.  Montagu'i 
and  implicit.  He  practises  no  flicker 
He  conceals  nothing.  He  puts  t 
facts  before  us  in  the  full  confjilen 
that  they  will  produc 
the  effect  which  they  have  produced  01 

his  own.     It  is  not  till  he  e 

reason  from  facts  to  motives 
partiality  shows  itself ;  and  then  t 
leaves  Middleton  himself  far  l1!_ 
flis  work  proceeds  o 
that  Bacon  was  an  ei 
man.  Prom  the  tree  Mr.  Monta), 
judges  of  the  fruit.  He  is  forced  b 
which,  if  any  in 
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tempt,  with  the  valuable  assistance 
which  Mr.  Montagu  has  afforded  us, 
to  frame  such  an  account  of  Bacon's 
Hie  as  may  enable  our  readers  correctly 
to  estimate  his  character. 

It  if  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Francis  Bacon  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  held  the  great 
leal  of  England  during  the  first  twenty 
jears  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
fame  of  the  father  has  been  thrown 
into  shade  by  that  of  the  son.  But 
8ir  Nicholas  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  belonged  to  a  set  of  men  whom  it 
is  easier  to  describe  collectively  than 
separately,  whose  minds  were  formed 
by  one  system  of  discipline,  who  be- 
longed to  one  rank  in  society,  to  one 
ouversity,  to  one  party,  to  one  sect, 
to  one  administration,  and  who  re- 
sembled each  other  so  much  in  talents, 
in  opinions,  in  habits,  in  fortunes,  that 
one  character,  we  had  almost  said  one 
life,  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  serve 
for  them  all. 

They  were  the  first  generation  of 
statesmen  by  profession  that  England 
produced.  Before  their  time  the  di- 
vision of  labour  had,  in  this  respect, 
been  very  imperfect.  Those  who  had 
directed  public  affairs  had  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  warriors  or  priests; 
warriors  whose  rude  courage  was 
neither  guided  by  science  nor  softened 
by  humanity,  priests  whose  learning 
and  abilities  were  habitually  devoted 
to  the  defence  of  tyranny  and  im- 
posture. The  Hotspurs,  the  Nevilles, 
the  Cliffords,  rough,  illiterate,  and  un- 
reflecting, brought  to  the  council-board 
the  fierce  and  imperious  disposition 
which  they  had  acquired  amidst  the  tu- 
mult of  predatory  war,  or  in  the  gloomy 
repose  of  the  garrisoned  and  moated 
castle.  On  the  other  side  was  the  calm 
and  subtle  prelate,  versed  in  all  that 
was  then  considered  as  learning,  trained 
in  the  Schools  to  manage  words,  and 
in  the  confessional  to  manage  hearts, 
seldom  superstitious,  but  skilful  in 
practising  on  the  superstition  of  others, 
false,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  man 
should  be  whose  profession  imposed  on 
all  who  were  not  saints  the  necessity 
of  being  hypocrites,  selfish,  »a  it  was 
Sjstursl  that  a  man  should  be  who 


could  form  no  domestic  ties  and  cherish 
no  hope  of  legitimate  posterity,  more 
attached  to  his  order  than  to  his 
country,  and  guiding  the  politics  of 
England  with  a  constant  side-glance 
at  Kome. 

But  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  produced  a  great 
change.  The  nobles  ceased  to  be 
military  chieftains;  the  priests  ceased 
to  possess  a  monopoly  of  learning;  and 
a  new  and  remarkable  species  of  poli- 
ticians appeared. 

These  men  came  from  neither  of  the 
classes  which  had,  till  then,  almost 
exclusively  furnished  ministers  of  state. 
They  were  all  laymen ;  yet  they  were 
all  men  of  learning ;  and  they  were  all 
men  of  peace.  They  were  not  members 
of  the  aristocracy.  They  inherited  no 
titles,  no  large  domains,  no  armies  of 
retainers,  no  fortified  castles.  Yet  they 
were  not  low  men,  such  as  those  whom 
princes,  jealous  of  the  power  of  a 
nobility,  have  sometimes  raised  from 
forges  and  cobblers'  stalls  to  the  highest 
situations.  They  were  all  gentlemen 
by  birth.  They  had  all  received  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  were  all  members  of  the 
same  university.  The  two  great  na- 
tional seats  of  learning  had  even  then 
acquired  the  characters  which  they 
still  retain.  In  intellectual  activity, 
and  in  readiness  to  admit  improve- 
ments, the  superiority  was  then,  as  it 
has  ever  since  been,  on  the  side  of  the 
less  ancient  and  splendid  institution. 
Cambridge  had  the  honour  of  educat- 
ing those  celebrated  Protestant  Bishops 
whom  Oxford  had  the  honour  of 
burning ;  and  at  Cambridge  were 
formed  the  minds  of  all  those  states- 
men to  whom  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed 
the  secure  establishment  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  statesmen  of  whom  we  speak 
passed  their  youth  surrounded  by  the 
incessant  din  of  theological  controversy. 
Opinions  were  still  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
anarchy,  intermingling,  separating,  ad- 
vancing, receding.  Sometimes  the 
stubborn  bigotry  of  the  Conservatives 
seemed  likely  to  prevail.  Then  ^* 
impetuous  ousel  of  the  Ttatormett  tac 
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a  moment  carried  all  before  it.  Then 
again  the  reflating  mats  made  a  des- 
perate stand,  arrested  the  movement, 
and  forced  it  slowly  back.  The  vacil- 
lation which  at  that  time  appeared  in 
English  legislation,  and  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  attribute  to  the 
caprice  and  to  the  power  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  was  truly  a  national  vacil- 
lation. It  was  not  only  in  the  mind  of 
Henry  that  the  new  theology  obtained 
the  ascendant  one  day,  and  that  the 
lessons  of  the  nurse  and  of  the  priest 
regained  their  influence  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  not  only  in  the  House  of  Tudor 
that  the  husband  was  exasperated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  wife,  that  the  son 
dissented  from  the  opinions  of  the 
father,  that  the  brother  persecuted  the 
sister,  that  one  sister  persecuted  an- 
other. The  principles  of  Conservation 
and  Reform  carried  on  their  warfare  in 
every  part  of  society,  in  every  con- 
gregation, in  every  school  of  learning, 
round  the  hearth  of  every  private  fa- 
mily, in  the  recesses  of  every  reflecting 
mind. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  ferment 
that  the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  we 
are  describing  were  developed.  They 
were  born  Reformers.  They  belonged 
by  nature  to  that  order  of  men  who 
always  form  the  front  ranks  in  the 
great  intellectual  progress.  They  were 
therefore,  one  and  all,  Protestants.  In 
religious  matters,  however,  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  sincere,  they  were  by  no  means 
zealous.  None  of  them  chose  to  run 
the  smallest  personal  risk  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.  None  of  them  favoured 
the  unhappy  attempt  of  Northumber- 
land in  favour  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
None  of  them  shared  in  the  desperate 
councils  of  Wyatt  They  contrived  to 
have  business  on  the  Continent;  or,  if 
they  staid  in  England,  they  heard  mass 
and  kept  Lent  with  great  decorum. 
When  those  dark  and  perilous  years 
had  gone  by,  and  when  the  crown  had 
descended  to  a  new  sovereign,  they 
took  the  lead  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  But  they  proceeded,  not  with 
the  impetuosity  of  theologians,  but  with 
the  calm  determination  of  statesmen. 
They  meted,  not  like  men  who  consi- 


dered the  Romish  worship  as 
too  offensive  to  God,  and  to* 
tive  of  souls,  to  be  tolerated  fo 
but  like  men  who  regarded  1 
in  dispute  among  Christians  a 
selves  unimportant,  and  who 
restrained  by  any  scruple  of  c 
from  professing,  as  they  hi 
professed,  the  Catholic  faith 
the  Protestant  faith  of  Edwai 
of  the  numerous  intermediate 
tions  which  the  caprice  of  E 
the  servile  policy  of  Cras 
formed  out  of  the  doctrines  of 
hostile  parties.  They  took  a  • 
view  of  the  state  of  their  owi 
and  of  the  Continent :  they 
themselves  as  to  the  leank 
public  mind;  and  they  chose  1 
They  placed  themselves  at  th 
the  Protestants  of  Europe,  ai 
all  their  fame  and  fortunes  01 
cess  of  their  party. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  ha 
ously,  how  resolutely,  how  | 
they  directed  the  politics  of 
during  the  eventful  years  v 
lowed,  how  they  succeeded  i 
their  friends  and  separating  1 
mie8,  how  they  humbled  the 
Philip,  how  they  backed  tt 
querable  spirit  of  Coligni,  ! 
rescued  Holland  from  tyrai 
they  founded  the  maritime 
of  their  country,  how  they 
the  artful  politicians  of  It 
tamed  the  ferocious  chieftaini 
land.  It  is  impossible  to  c 
they  committed  many  acts  wh 
justly  bring  on  a  statesman  ol 
censures  of  the  most  serio 
But,  when  we  consider  the 
morality  in  their  age,  and  th 
pulous  character  of  the  a 
against  whom  they  had  to  coi 
are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is 
out  reason  that  their  name! 
held  in  veneration  by  their 
men. 

There  were,  doubtless,  ma 
sitics  in  their  intellectual  ai 
character.  But  there  was 
family  likeness.  The  const 
their  minds  was  remarkabl 
No  particular  faculty  was  pre* 
developed;  but  manly  healt] 
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gov  wore  equally  diffused  through  the 
whole.  They  were  men  of  letters. 
IhsJr  minds  were  by  nature  and  by 
exercise  well  fashioned  for  speculative 
pursuits.  It  was  by  circumstances, 
isiher  than  by  any  strong  bias  of  incli- 
nation, thai  they  were  led  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  active  life.  In  active 
life,  however,  no  men  could  be  more 
perfectly  free  from  the  faults  of  mere 
theorists  and  pedants.  No  men  ob- 
served more  accurately  the  signs  of  the 
times.  No  men  had  a  greater  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  human  nature. 
TMr  policy  was  generally  character- 
ised rather  by  vigilance,  by  moderation, 
and  by  firmness,  than  by  invention,  or 
by  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Tney  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  excellent  sense.  Their 
eloquence  was  less  copious  and  less  in- 
genious, but  far  purer  and  more  manly 
than  that  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  men  who  had 
nved  with  the  first  translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  authors  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  It  was  luminous, 
dignified,  solid,  and  very  slightly  tainted 
with  that  affectation  which  deformed 
the  style  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  next 
age.  l£f  as  sometimes  chanced,  these 
politicians  were  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies on  which  the  dearest  interests 
of  kingdoms  were  then  staked,  they 
acquitted  themselves  as  if  their  whole 
fives  had  been  passed  in  the  Schools' 
and  the  Convocation. 

There  was  something  in  the  temper 
of  these  celebrated  men  which  secured 
them  against  the  proverbial  inconstancy 
bosh  of  the  court  and  of  the  multitude. 
Ho  intrigue,  no  combination  of  rivals, 
could  deprive  them  of  the  confidence 
of  their  Sovereign.  No  parliament 
attacked  their  influence.  No  mob 
•coupled  their  names  with  any  odious 
.grievance.'  Their  power  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  In  this  respect,  their 
fate  presents  a  most  remarkable  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  enterprising  and 
brilliant  politicians  of  the  preceding 
and  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
Burleigh  was  minister  during  forty 
years.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  held  the 
^remi  teal  more  than  twenty  yean. 


Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  twenty-three  years.  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  was  Secretary  of  Stale 
eighteen  years;  Sir  Francis  Walsine- 
ham  about  as  long.  They  all  died  in 
office,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  public 
respect  and  royal  favour.  Far  different 
had  been  the  fate  of  Wolsey,  Cromwell* 
Norfolk,  Somerset,  and  Northumber- 
land. Far  different  also  was  the  fate 
of  Essex,  of  Raleigh,  and  of  the  still 
more  illustrious  man  whose  life  we  pro- 
pose to  consider. 

The  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  motto  which 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  inscribed  over  the 
entrance  of  his  hall  at  Gorhambnry, 
Mediocria  firma.  This  maxim  was 
constantly  borne  in  mind  by  himself 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  more 
solicitous  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
their  power  deep  than  to  raise  the 
structure  to  a  conspicuous  but  insecure 
height  None  of  them  aspired  to  be 
sole  Minister.  None  of  them  provoked 
envy  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth  and  influence.  None  of  them 
affected  to  outshine  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy of  the  kingdom.  They  were  free 
from  that  childish  love  of  titles  which 
characterized  the  successful  courtiers 
of  the  generation  which  preceded  them, 
and  of  that  which  followed  them.  Only 
one  of  those  whom  we  have  named 
was  made  a  peer;  and  he  was  content 
with  the  lowest  degree  of  the  peerage. 
As  to  money,  none  of  them  could,  in 
that  age,  justly  be  considered  as  rapa- 
cious. Some  of  them  would,  even  in 
our  time,  deserve  the  praise  of  eminent 
disinterestedness.  Their  fidelity  to  the 
State  was  incorruptible.  Their  pri- 
vate morals  were  without  stain.  Their 
households  were  sober  and  well-go- 
verned 

Among  these  statesmen  Sir  Nicholas 

Bacon  was  generally   considered   as 

ranking  next  to  Burleigh.    He  was 

called  by  Camden  M  Sacris  conciliis 

alteram  columen  ;*  and   by  George 

Buchanan, 

*  din  Britannic! 
Begnl  secundum  eolumen." 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and 
mother  of  Francis  Bacon,  was,  Kxo^ 
one  of  the  daughters  at  Star  Ktitaraq 
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Cooke,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning 
who  had  been  lulor  to  Edward  the 
Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  education  of 
his  daughter!,  find  lived  to  see  them  all 
uplcndidly  and  happily  married.  Their 
classical  acquirements  made  them  con- 
spicuous even  among  the  women  of 
fashion  of  that  age.  Katherine,  who 
became  Lady  Killigrew,  wrote  Latin 
Hexameters  and  Fentamctcra  which 
would  appear  with  credit  in  the  Muta 
Etontn&rs.  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord 
liurlcigh,  was  described  by  Roger 
A scti am  as  the  best  Greek  echolur 
among  the  young  women  of  England, 
Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted. 
Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon, 
was  distinguished  both  as  a  linguist 
and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded 
iti  Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and 
translated  his  Apologia  from  the  Latin, 
so  correctly  that  neither  ho  nor  Arch- 
bishop Parker  could  suggest  ■  single 
alteration.  She  also  translated  a  series 
of  sermons  on  fata  and  free-will  from 
the  Tuscan  of  Bernardo  Oebino.  This 
fact  is  the  more  curious,  because 
Uehitio  WM  one  of  that  small  and 
audacious   bund  of  Italian  reformers, 


the  first  great  martyr  of  Intel 
liberty  took  the  enp  from  his  w 
gaoler.  But  surety  these  com; 
very  little  foundation.  We 
disparage  the  lai 


them  at  the  expense  of  the  wot 
our  time  forget  one  very  obricn 
very  important  circumstance, 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  E 
the  Sixth,  a  person  who  did  nc 
Greek  and  Latin  could  read  m 
or  next  to  nothing.  The  Italii 
the  only  modern  language  whici 
sesscd  any  thing  that  could  be  e 
literature.  All  the  valuable  boot 
extant  in  all  the  vernacular  dial 
Europe  would  hardly  have  A 
single  shelf.  England  did  not  y 
sess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the 
Queen,  nor  France  Montaigne's  1 
nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  1 
round  a  well-furnished  library 
many  English  or  French  book)  • 
find  which  were  extant  when 
Jnno  Grey  and  Queen  Elizalx 
ceived  their  education  ?  Ct 
Gowcr,  Froissart,  Cocaines,  ft 
nearly  complete  the  list.   Itw. 
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nd  pamphlets  of  hit  own  time,  nay 
•us  with  the  most  admired  poetry 
nd  the  most  popular  squibs  which 
appeared  on  the  fleeting  topics  of  the 
day,  with  Buchanan's  complimentary 
verses,  with  Erasmus's  dialogues,  with 
Bum's  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.     All 
political  and  religious  controversy  is 
dow  conducted  in  the  modern  lan- 
pages.    The  ancient  tongues  are  used 
only  in   comments   on    the    ancient 
writers.     The   great   productions   of 
Altaian  and  Roman  genius  are  in- 
deed soli  what  they  were.    But  though 
Arir  positive  value  is  unchanged,  their 
reUnre  value,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  mental  wealth  possessed 
by  mankind,  has  been  constantly  fail- 
ing. They  were  the  intellectual  all  of 
oar  ancestors.    They  are  but  a  part  of 
oar  treasures.      Over  what   tragedy 
could  Lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over 
what  comedy  could  she  have  smiled,  if 
the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in 
her  library  ?    A  modern  reader  can 
■she  shift  without  (Edipus  and  Medea, 
while  he  possesses  Othello  and  Hamlet 
If  he  knows  nothing  of  Pvrgopolynices 
and  Thrato,  he  is  familiar  with  Bobadil, 
adJJessus,  and  Pistol,  and  Parolles. 
if  he  cannot  enjoy  the  delicious  irony 
of  Hato,  he  may  find  some  compensa- 
tion in  that  of  Pascal    If  he  is  shut 
owtfrom  Nephclococcygia,  he  may  take 
refags  in  lillipuL    We  are  guilty,  we 
hope,  of  no  irreverence  towards  those 
(Rat  nations  to  which  the  human  race 
owej  art,  science,  taste,  civil  and  intel- 
hctnal  freedom,  when  we  say,  that  the 
Bock  bequeathed  by  them  to  us  has 
hoes  so  carefully  unproved  that  the 
accumulated  interest  now  exceeds  the 
principal.    We  believe  that  the  books 
which  have  been  written  in  the  lan- 
guages of  western  Europe,  during  the 
list  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,— 
translations  from  the  ancient  languages 
of  course  included,  —  are  of  greater 
false  than  all  the  books  which  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  were  extant 
m  the  world.    With  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe  English  women  are 
at  least  as  well  acquainted  as  English 
swan.     When,  therefore,  we  compare 
lk»  acq  uircmeof  of  Ladjr  Jane  Qrej  / 


with  those  of  an  accomplished  young 
woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  awarding  the  superiority 
to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  read- 
ers will  pardon  this  digression.  It  is 
long;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  un- 
seasonable, if  it  tends  to  convince  them 
that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
the  grcat-great-grandmothers  oi  their 
great-great-grandmothers  were  supe- 
rior women  to  their  sisters  and  their 
wives. 

Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas,  was  born  at  York  House, 
his  father's  residence  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  January,  1561 
The  health  of  Francis  was  very  deli- 
cate; and  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
partly  attributed  that  gravity  of  car 
riage,  and  that  love  of  sedentary  pur- 
suits, which  distinguished  him  from 
other  boys.  Every  body  knows  how 
much  his  premature  readiness  of  wit 
and  sobriety  of  deportment  amused  the 
Queen,  and  how  she  used  to  call  him 
her  young  Lord  Keeper.  We  are  told 
that,  while  still  a  mere  child,  he  stole 
away  from  his  playfellows  to  a  vault  in 
St.  James's  Fields,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  cause  of  a  singular 
echo  which  he  had  observed  there.  It 
is  certain  that,  at  only  twelve,  he  busied 
himself  with  very  ingenious  specula- 
tions on  the  art  of  legerdemain;  a 
subject  which,  as  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  has  most  justly  observed,  me- 
rits much  more  attention  from  philo- 
sophers than  it  has  ever  received. 
These  are  trifles.  But  the  eminence 
which  Bacon  afterwards  attained  makes 
them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. That  celebrated  school  of 
learning  enjoyed  the  peculiar  favour 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  and  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tages which  it  derived  from  their  pa- 
tronage in  a  public  letter  which  bears 
date  just  a  month  after  the  admission 
of  Francis  Bacon.  The  master  was 
Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  narrow-minded,  mean, 
and  tyrannical  priest,  who  gained 
power  by  servility  and  adulation,  %&&, 
employed  it  in  persecuting  tafCo.  taw* 
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who  agreed  with  Calvin  about  Church 
Government,  and  thoso  who  differed 
from  Cnlrin  touching  the  doctrine  or 
Reprobation.  He  was  now  in  a  chry- 
salis state,  potting  off  the  worm,  and 
putting  on  the  dragon-fly,  a  kind  of 
intermediate  grub  between  sycophant 
and  oppressor.  He  was  indemnifying 
himself  for  the  court  which  he  bund  it 
expedient  to  pay  to  the  Ministers  by 
exercising  much  petty  tyranny  within 
bis  own  college.  It  would  be  unjust, 
however,  to  deny  him  the  praise  of 
having  rendered  about  this  time  one 
important  service  to  letters.     He  stood 

fill  III  uU'i'.llv  it;:;LIL'.'L    I :>".-';  iviiu  wi^llti] 

to  make  Trinity  College  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  Westminster  school;  and 
by  this  act,  the  only  good  act,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  of  his  long  public  life, 
he  saved  the  noblest  place  of  education 
in  England  from  the  degrading  fate  of 
King's  College  and  New  College. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Baoon, 
while  still  at  college,  planned  that 
great  intellectual  revolution  with  which 
his  name  is  inseparably  connected.  The 
evidence  on  this  subject,  however,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  in  it- 
mprobable  as  that  any  definite 


both,  had  by  his  vices  and  follies  de- 
graded himself  so  deeply  that  he  bad 
uo  authority  over  either.  Bacon,how- 
evcr,  made  a  tour  through  several  pro- 
vinces, and  appears  to  have  poised 
some  time  at  Poitiers.  Wchaveabun- 
dont  proof  that  during  his  slay  on  the 
Continent  he  did  nut  neglect  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  But  his  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed 
to  statistics  and  diplomacy.  It  waa  at 
this  time  that  he  wrote  those  Notes  on 
the  State  of  Europe  which  are  printed 
ia  his  works.  He  studied  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  deciphering  with  great 
interest,  and  invented  one  cipher  so 
ingenious,  that,  many  years  later,  he 
thonght  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
Dt  Augmintii.  In  February,  1580, 
while  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  almost 
sudden  death  of  big  father,  and  in- 
stantly returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast 
by  this  event.  He  was  most  desirous 
to  obtain  a  provision  which  might  en- 
able Mm  to  devote  himself  to  literature 
and  politics.  Ho  applied  to  the  Go- 
vernment; and  it  seems  strange  thai 
he  should  have  applied  in  vain.     Elia 
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fit  hid  been  educated  with  the  utmost 
ore,  had  been  initiated,  while  still  a 
key,  In  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy  and 
court-intrigue,  and  was  just  at  this  time 
•bout  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  of 
pftbhe  life.  The  wish  nearest  to  Bur- 
isigh's  heart  was  that  his  own  great- 
less  might  descend  to  this  favourite 
child.  But  even  Burleigh's  fatherly 
■artiaHty  could  hardly  prevent  him 
ran  perceiving  that  Robert,  with  all 
sis  abilities  and  acquirements,  was  no 
■etch  for  his  cousin  Francis.  This 
•seme  to  us  the  only  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  Treasurer's  conduct.  Mr. 
Montagu  is  more  charitable.  He  sup- 
thai  Burleigh  was  influenced 
by  affection  for  his  nephew,  and 
•*  little  disposed  to  encourage  him 
torery  on  others  rather  than  on  himself, 
and  to  venture  on  the  quicksands  of 
politics,  instead  of  the  certain  profes- 
sion of  the  law."  If  such  were  Bur- 
leigh's feelings,  it  seems  strange  that 
he  should  have  suffered  his  son  to 
feature  on  those  quicksands  from  which 
he  so  carefully  preserved  his  nephew. 
Bat  the  truth  is  that,  if  Burleigh  had 
been  to  disposed,  he  might  easily  have 
secured  to  Bacon  a  comfortable  provi- 
sion which  should  have  been  exposed 
to  no  risk.  And  it  is  certain  that  he 
showed  as  little  disposition  to  enable 
his  nephew  to  live  by  a  profession  as  to 
enable  him  to  live  without  a  profession. 

That  Bacon  himself  attributed  the 
conduct  of  his  relatives  to  jealousy  of 
hie  superior  talents,  we  have  not  the 
doubt  In  a  letter  written 
ly  years  later  to  Yilliers,  he  ex- 
hhnself  thus:  M  Countenance, 
and  advance  able  men  in  all 
kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For 
in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and 
the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed." 

Whatever  Burleigh's  motives  might 
be,  his  purpose  was  unalterable.  The 
•applications  which  Francis  addressed 
to  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest, 
»— —u^  and  almost  servile.  He  was 
the  most  promising  and  accomplished 
mmg  man  of  his  time.  His  father  had 
Men  the  brother-in-law,  the  most  use- 
ful colleague,  the  nearest  friend  of  the 
Inebriates.     Bat  aU  thi$  availed  poor/ 


Francis  nothing.  He  was  forced,  much 
against  his  will,  to  betake  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  Gray's  Inn ;  and  during  some 
years,  he  laboured  there  in  obscurity. 

What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attain- 
ments may  have  been  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  was  not  hard  for  a  man  of  his 
powers  to  acquire  that  very  moderate 
portion  of  technical  knowledge  which, 
when  joined  to  quickness,  tact,  wit,  in- 
genuity, eloquence,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  ad- 
vocate to  the  highest  professional  emi- 
nence. The  general  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  that  which  was  on  one 
occasion  expressed  by  Elizabeth.  *  Ba- 
con," said  she,  M  hath  a  great  wit  and 
much  learning;  but  in  law  showeth  to 
the  utmost  of  his  knowledge,  and  is 
not  deep."  The  Cecils,  we  suspect, 
did  their  best  to  spread  this  opinion 
by  whispers  and  insinuations.  Coke 
openly  proclaimed  it  with  that  ran- 
corous insolence  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  No  reports  are  more  readily 
believed  than  those  which  disparage 
genius,  and  soothe  the  envy  of  conscious 
mediocrity.  It  must  have  been  inex- 
pressibly consoling  to  a  stupid  sergeant, 
the  forerunner  of  him  who,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later, M  shook  his  head  at 
Murray  as  a  wit,"  to  know  that  the 
most  profound  thinker  and  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  the  age  was 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  touching  bastard  tigni  and  mulier 
puisni,  and  confounded  the  right  of 
free  fishery  with  that  of  common  of 
piscary. 

It  is  certain  that  no  man  in  that  age, 
or  indeed  during  the  century  and  a 
half  which  followed,  was  better  ac- 
quainted than  Bacon  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  law.  His  technical  knowledge 
was  quite  sufficient,  with  the  help  of 
his  admirable  talents  and  of  his  insinu- 
ating address,  to  procure  clients.  He 
rose  very  rapidly  into  business,  and 
soon  entertained  hopes  of  being  called 
within  the  bar.  He  applied  to  Lord 
Burleigh  for  that  purpose,  but  received 
a  testy  refusal  Of  the  grounds  of  that 
refusal  we  can,  in  some  measure,  Judge 
by  Bacon's  answer,  which,  \a  ti&  ta> 
taut,  ItieemiihaJtttao&lradvwV^ 
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temper  ago 

alicnd  lor  the  littler,  ami  who  loved 
■nark  his  dislike  or  the  showy,  quick- 
wittcd  jiiune  men  of  tho  rising  genera- 
tion, took  this  opportunity  to  read 
Francis  a  very  sharp  lecture  on  Mb 
vanity  and  want  of  respect  for  his 
betters.  Francis  returned  a  most  sub- 
missive reply,  thanked  the  Treasurer 
fur  the  admonition,  and  promised  to 
profit  by  it.  Strangers  meanwhile 
were  less  unjust  to  the  young  barrister 
than  his  Dearest  kinsman  had  been.  Id 
his  twenty-sixth  year  be  became  a 
bencher  of  his  Inn  i  and  two  years  later 
ha  was  appointed  Lent  reader.  At 
length,  in  1590,  he  obtained  for  the 
first  time  some  show  of  favour  front  tho 
Court,  lie  was  sworn  in  Queen's 
Counsel  extraordinary.  But  this  mark 
of  honour  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
pecuniary  emolument.  Ho  continued, 
therefore,  to  solicit  his  powerful  rela- 
tives for  some  provision  which  might 
enable  him  to  live  without  drudging  nt 
his  profession.  He  bore,  with  a  patience 
and  serenity  which,  we  fear,  bordered 
on  meanness,  tho  morose  hnmoors  of 
his  unete,  and  the  sneering  reflections 
which  his  cousin  cast  on  speculative 
mi  ]■■■:  i:i  |.:  ..-.  ■  ■  /i  ■-.:!  .]:■■:. i,  ..  a:nl 
too  wiao  to  bo  capable  of  transacting 
public  business.  At  length  the  Cecils 
were  generous  enough  to  procure  for 
him  the  reversion  of  the  licgistrarship 
of  the  Star  Chnmhcr.     "" 
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be  thought  childish  or  pedantic  It  It 
evident  also  that  he  was,  us  indeed 
might  have  been  expected,  perfectly 
free  from  those  faults  which  ere  gene- 
rally found  in  an  advocate  who,  after 
having  risen  to  eminence  at  the  bai, 
enters  the  House  of  Commons  j  that  il 
was  hia  habit  to  deal  with  every  great 
question,  not  in  small  detached  ter- 
tians, but  as  a  whole  ;  that  he  refined 
little,  and  that  his  reasonings  wenf 
those  of  a  capacious  rather  than  a 
subtle  mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a  most  un- 
exceptionable judge,  has  described 
Bacon's  eloquence  in  words,  which, 
though  often  quoted,  will  bear  tu  be 
quoted  again.  "There  happened  in 
my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was 
full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking,  llu 
language,  w  he  re  ho  could  spore  or  pass 
by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No 
man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  mote 
prcssly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered 
less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  hot 
consisted  of  his  own  graces.  Hil 
bearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded 
where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  jndgci 
angry  arid  pleased  at  his  devotion.  Ho 
man  had  their  affections  more  in  his 
power.  The  fear  of  every  man  thai 
heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an 
end."  From  the  mention  which  is 
made  of  judges,  it  would  seem  thai 
Juiiion  had  heard  Bacon 
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fid  be  wholly  ML    Once,  however,  he 
sjdulgedin  a  bunt  of  patriotism  which 
cost  him  a  long  and  bitter  remorse, 
and  which  he  never  ventured  to  repeat. 
Hie  Court  naked  for  large  subsidies 
and  for  speedy  payment    The  remains 
of  Bacons  speech  breathe  all  the  spirit 
o€  the  Long  Parliament.  "The  gentle- 
men," said  he,  u  most  sell  their  plate, 
ssnd  the  fanners  their  brass  pots,  ere 
ttiis  will  be  paid;  and  for  us,  we  are 
iauc  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm, 
•and  not  to  skim  them  over.    The  dan- 
•rers  are  these.    First,  we  shall  breed 
discontent  and  endanger  her  Majesty's 
Mfety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the 
lore  of  the  people  than  their  wealth. 
Secondly,  this  being  granted  in  this 
•ort,  other  princes  hereafter  will  look 
for  the  like;  so  that  we  shall  put  an 
eril  precedent  on  ourselves  and  our 
posterity;  and  in  histories,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  of  all  nations  the  English 
are  not  to  be  subject,  base,  or  taxable." 
The  Queen  and  her  ministers  resented 
mil  outbreak  of  public  spirit  in  the 
highest   manner.     Indeed,  many  an 
honest  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Bons  had,  for  a  much  smaller  matter, 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  proud 
and  hot-blooded  Tudors.    The  young 
patriot  condescended  to  make  the  most 
abject  apologies.   He  adjured  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  show  some  favour  to  his 
poor  servant  and  ally.    He  bemoaned 
ahneelf  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter 
which  may  keep  in  countenance  the 
moat  unmanly  of  the  epistles  which 
Cicero  wrote  during  his  banishment. 
The  lesson  was    not   thrown    away, 
never   offended  in   the   same 


manner  again. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
tittle  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of 
those  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had 
solicited  during  twelve  years  with  such 
meek  pertinacity;  and  he  began  to  look 
towards  a  different  quarter.  Among 
the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  had  lately 
appeared  a  new  favourite,  young,  noble, 
wealthy,  accomplished,  eloquent,  brave, 

Serous,  aspiring;  a  favourite  who 
obtained  from  the  grey-headed 
Queen  such  marks  of  regard  as  she 
had  scarce  vouchsafed  to  Leicester  in 
the  season  of  the  passions;  who  was  at  / 


once  the  ornament  of  the  palace  and 
the  idol  of  the  city;  who  was  the  com- 
mon patron  of  men  of  letters  and  of 
men  of  the  sword;  who  was  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  the  persecuted  Catholic 
and  of  the  persecuted  Puritan.  The  calm 
prudence  which  had  enabled  Burleigh 
to  shape  his  course  through  so  many 
dangers,  and  the  vast  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  in  dealing  with  two 
generations  of  colleagues  and  rivals, 
seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  support 
him  in  this  new  competition;  and  Ro- 
bert Cecil  sickened  with  fear  and  envy 
as  he  contemplated  the  rising  fame  and 
influence  of  Essex. 

The  history  of  the  factions  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, divided  her  court  and  her  council, 
though  pregnant  with  instruction,  is  by 
no  means  interesting  or  pleasing.  Both 
parties  employed  the  means  which  are 
familiar  to  unscrupulous  statesmen ;  and 
neither  bad,  or  even  pretended  to  have, 
any  important  end  in  view.  The  public 
mind  was  then  reposing  from  one  great 
effort,  and  collecting  strength  for  an- 
other. That  impetuous  and  appalling 
rush  with  which  the  human  intellect 
had  moved  forward  in  the  career  of 
truth  and  liberty,  during  the  fifty  years 
which  followed  the  separation  of  Luther 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  was  now  over.  The  boundary 
between  Protestantism  and  Popery  had 
been  fixed  very  nearly  where  it  still 
remains.  England,  Scotland,  the 
Northern  kingdoms  were  on  one  side; 
Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  on  the 
other.  The  line  of  demarcation  ran, 
as  it  still  runs,  through  the  midst  of 
the  Netherlands,  of  Germany,  and  of 
Switzerland,  dividing  province  from 
province,  electorate  from  electorate, 
and  canton  from  canton.  France 
might  be  considered  as  a  debatable 
land,  in  which  the  contest  was  still  un- 
decided. Since  that  time,  the  two  re- 
ligions have  done  little  more  than 
maintain  their  ground-  A  few  oc- 
casional incursions  have  been  made. 
But  the  general  frontier  remains  the 
same.  During  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  no  great  society  has  risen  up  like 
one  man,  and  emancipated  taotf  Vsj 
one  mighty  effort  Irotu  tiaa  ravurt&Kfe 
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m  so?  Why  has  go  violent  a 
movement  been  followed  by  so  long  a 
repose?  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformers 
are  not  lesa  agreeable  to  reason  or  to 
revelation  now  than  formerly.  The 
public  mincl  is  assuredly  not  lesa  en- 
lightened now  than  formerly.  Why  ia 
it  that  Protestantism,  after  carrying 
every  thing  before  it  in  a  time  of  com- 
paratively little  knowledge  and  little 
freedom,  should  make  no  perceptible 
progress  in  a  reasoning  and  tolerant 
age;  that  the  Luthers,  the  Calvins,  the 
Knoxes,  the  Zwinglcs,  should  have  loft 
no  successors;  that  during  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  fewer  converts  should 
have  been  brought  over  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  were  sometimes  gained 
in  a  year?  This  has  always  appeared 
to  ns  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting problems  in  history.  On 
some  future  occasion  we  may  perhaps 
attempt  to  solve  it.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  at  the  closet  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Protestant  party, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, bad  left  its  first  love  and  had 
ceased  to  do  its  first  works. 

The  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  over.  The  great  straggle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  not 
commenced.   The  confessors  of  Mary's 

)  dead.      The  members     ' 
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that  they  entertained  dif- 
ferent views  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  Crown,  Certainly  neither  fac- 
tion had  any  great  measure  of  reform 
in  view.  Neither  attempted  to  redress 
any  public  grievance.  The  most  odious 
and  pernicious  grievance  under  which 
the  nation  then  suffered  was  a  source  oi 
profit  to  both,  and  was  defended  by 
both  with  equal  zeaL  Raleigh  held  • 
monopoly  of  cards,  Essex  a  monopoly 
of  sweet  wines.  In  fact,  the  only 
ground  of  quarrel  between  the  parties 
was  that  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  respective  shares  of  power  and 
patronage. 

Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem;  and  the 
pity  with  which  we  regard  his  early 
and  terrible  end  ia  diminished  by  the 
consideration,  that  he  put  to  hazard  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  most  attached 
friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion,  for  ob- 
jects purely  personal.  Still,  ilia  impDe- 
sible  not  to  be  deeply  interested  for  a 
man  so  brave,  high-spirited,  and  ge- 
nerous) for  a  man  who,  while  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  sovereign 
with  a  boldness  such  as  was  then  found 
in  no  other  subject,  conducted  himself 
towards  his  dependents  with  a  delicacy 
inch  as  has  rarely  been  found  in  any 
other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar  herd 
of  benefactors,  he  desired  to  inspire, 
iliule.  but  nil'crtiun.      He  tried 
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ftita.    He  happened  one  day  to  be  in 
the  same  coach  with  Essex,  and  a  re* 
askable  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them.     -My  Lord,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  «*  the  Queen  has  determined  to 
en  Attorney-General  without 
delay.    I  pray  your  Lordship  to 
know  whom  yon  will  favour." 
^  I  wonder  at  your  question,"  replied 
the  EarL    "Yon  cannot  but  know  that 
Xfesolntely,  against  all  the  world,   I 
attend  for  your  cousin,  Francis  Bacon." 
^  Good  Lord  1"  cried  Cecil,  unable  to 
tandle  hie   temper,  MI  wonder  your 
Xordehip  should  spend  your  strength 
en  eo  unlikely  a  matter.     Can  you 
Heme  one  precedent  of  so  raw  a  youth 
jnomoted  to  so  great  a  place?"     This 
objection  came  with  a  singularly  bad 
grace  from  a  man  who,  though  younger 
then  Bacon,  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  made  Secretary  of  State.    The 
blot  was  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by 
Essex,  who  seldom  forbore  to  speak  his 
mind.    •* I  have  made  no  search,"  said 
he,  **  for  precedents  of  young  men  who 
have  filled   the   office   of  Attorney- 
General.    Bat  I  could  name  to  you, 
Sir  Robert,  a  man  younger  than  Francis, 
leaf  learned,  and  equally  inexperienced, 
who  is  suing  and  striving  with  all  his 
might  for   an   office  of   far    greater 
weight."    Sir  Robert  had  nothing  to 
say  hat  that  he  thought  his  own  abilities 
equal  to  the  place  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain,  and  that  his  father's  long  ser- 
vices deserved  such  a  mark  of  gratitude 
from  the  Queen;  as  if  his  abilities  were 
comparable  to  his  cousin's,  or  as  if  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  had  done  no  service  to 
the  State.    Cecil  then  hinted  that,  it 
Bacon  would  be  satisfied  with  the  So- 
lieitorship,  that  might    be   of  easier 
digestion  to  the  Queen.    **  Digest  me 
no  digestions,"  said  the  generous  and 
ardent  EarL    "The  Attorneyship  for 
Francis  is  that  I  must  have;  and  in 
that  I  will  spend  all  my  power,  might, 
authority,  and  amity;  and  with  tooth 
and  naU  procure  the  same  for  him 
against  whomsoever;  and  whosoever 
getteth  this  office  out  of  my  hands  for 
any  other,  before  he  have  it,  it  shall 
cost  him  the  coming  by.    And  this  be 
yon  assured  of,  Sir  Robert,  for  now  I 
folly  declare  myaelf;  and  for  mj  own 


part,  Sir  Robert,  I  think  strange  both 
of  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  you,  that 
can  have  the  mind  to  seek  the  prefer- 
enc  of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a 
kinsman;  for  if  you  weigh  in  a  balance 
the  parts  every  way  of  his  competitor 
and  him,  only  excepting  five  poor  years 
of  admitting  to  a  house  of  court  before 
Francis,  you  shall  find  in  all  other 
respects  whatsoever  no  comparison  be- 
tween them." 

When  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  filled  up,  the  Earl  pressed  the 
Queen  to  make  Bacon  Solicitor-General, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  the  old  Lord 
Treasurer  professed  himself  not  un- 
favourable to  his  nephew's  pretensions. 
But  lifter  a  contest  which  lasted  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  which 
Essex,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  spent  all 
hi  8  power,  might,  authority,  and  amity," 
the  place  was  given  to  another.  Essex 
felt  this  disappointment  keenly,  but 
found  consolation  in  the  most  muni- 
ficent and  delicate  liberality.  He  pre- 
sented Bacon  with  an  estate  worth 
near  two  thousand  pounds,  situated  at 
Twickenham;  and  this,  as  Bacon  owned 
many  years  after,  "  with  so  kind  and 
noble  circumstances  as  the  manner  was 
worth  more  than  the  matter." 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that 
Bacon  first  appeared  before  the  public 
as  a  writer.  Early  in  1 59  7  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  Essays,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  by  successive  addi- 
tions to  many  times  its  original  bulk. 
This  little  work  was,  as  it  well  deserved 
to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  re- 
printed in  a  few  months;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  French,  and  Italian; 
and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established 
the  literary  reputation  of  its  author. 
But,  though  Bacon's  reputation  rose, 
his  fortunes  were  still  depressed.  He 
was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  was  arrested  in  the 
street  at  the  suit  of  a  goldsmith  for  a 
debt  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  was 
carried  to  a  spunging-honse  in  Coleman 
Street. 

The  kindness  of  Essex  was  in  the 
mean  time  indefatigable.  In  1596  he 
sailed  on  his  memorable  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Spain.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  em^arVatvcm,  \»  TOSftato 
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several  of  his  friends,  commending  to 
Item,  daring  his  own  absence,  the  in- 
terests of  Bacon.  He  returned,  after 
performing  the  mo9t  brilliant  military 
exploit  that  whs  achieved  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  English  arms  during  the  long 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
battle,  of  Agincourt  and  that  of  Blen- 
heim. His  valour,  his  talents,  his 
humane  and  generous  disposition,  had 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen, 
and  had  extorted  praise  from  the 
enemies  whom  he  had  conquered.*  He 
had  always  been  proud  and  headstrong; 
-md  his  splendid  success  seems  to  have 
rendered  his  faults  more  offensive  than 
ever.  But  to  his  friend  Francis  he 
was  still  the  same  Bacon  had  some 
thoughts  of  making  his  fortune  by  mar- 
riage, and  had  begun  to  pay  court  to  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Hatton.  The 
eccentric  manners  and  violent  temper 
of  this  woman  made  her  a  disgrace  and 


Bat 


Bacon  was  not  aware  of  her  faults, 
was  disposed  to  overlook  them  for  the 
sake   of   her    ample    fortune.     Essex 
pleaded  hii   friend's   cause   with 
usual  ardour.     The  letters  which  the 
Earl  addressed  to  Lady  Hatton  an 
her  mother  are  still   extant,  and 
highly   honourable    to    hirn.     -If,' 


tain  greatness  long.  His  frankoe 
keen  sensibility  to  insult  and  injustice 
were  by  no  moans  agreeable  to  a  sure- 
reign  naturally  impatient  of  opposition, 
and  accustomed,  during  forty  years,  r- 
the  most  extravagant  (lattery  and  tl 
most  abject  submission.  The  darta) 
and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  la 
bade  defiance  to  bis  enemies  excite 
their  deadly  hatred.  His  adminisin 
lion  in  Ireland  wag  unfortunate,  and  i 
manyrespectahighlyblamable.  Thong 
bis  brilliant  courage  and  his  impctnot 
activity  fitted  him  admirably  for  sue 
enterprises  as  that  of  Cadis,  be  did  u 
possess  the  caution,  patience,  and  rest 
lution  necessary  for  the  condnct  of  a 
protracted  war,  in  which  difficult!.1 
were  to  be  gradually  surmounted,  ii 
which  much  discomfort  was  to  ■"  — 


ploits  could  be  achieved, 
duties  of  bis  high  place  he  was  still 
qualified.  Though  eloquent  and 
complished,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  its 
man.  The  multitude  indeed  still  i 
tinuod  to  regard  even  hts  faults  \ 
fondness.  But  the  Court  had  cei 
to  give  him  credit,  even  for  the  n 
which  he  really  possessed.  The  pei 
on  whom,  during  the  decline  of  hii 

fiuence.  he  chiefly  depended,  to  wl 

■'  '    '  iiis  perplexities,  whose  ad- 
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Ntifaei.    Essex  retained  in  disgrace, 
meoa  attempted  to  mediate  between 
(ui  Mend  and  the  Queen;  and,  we  be- 
fore, honestly  employed  all  his  address 
far  that  purpose,    Bat  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken  was  too  difficult, 
delicate,  and  perilous,  even  for  so  wary 
and  dexterous  an  agent    He  had  to 
menage  two  spirits  equally  proud,  re- 
sentful, and  ungovernable.    At  Essex 
House,  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a 
young   hero   incensed  by  multiplied 
wrongs  and  humiliations,  and  then  to 
pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of 
smoothing  the  peevishness  of  a  sovereign, 
whose  temper,  never  very  gentle,  had 
rendered  morbidly  irritable  by 
by  declining  health,  and  by  the 
habit  of  listening  to  flattery  and 
implicit   obedience.     It    is 
liard  to  serve  two  masters.    Situated 
mm  Bacon  was,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
Cor  him  to  shape  his  course  so  as  not  to 
mpve  one  or  both  of  his  employers  reason 
9so  complain.    For  a  time  he  acted  as 
Curly  as,  in  circumstances  so  embarrass- 
ing, could  reasonably  be  expected.    At 
length  he  found  that,  while  he  was  trying 
to  prop  the  fortunes  of  another,  he  was 
in  danger  of  shaking  his  own.    He  had 
disobliged  both  the  parties  whom  he 
wished  to  reconcile.     Essex  thought 
him  wanting  in  zeal  as  a  friend :  Eliza- 
beth thought  him  wanting  in  duty  as 
a  subject    The  Earl  looked  on  him  as 
a  spy  of  the  Queen ;  the  Queen  as  a 
creature  of  the  Earl.    The  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  had  laboured  to  effect 
appeared  utterly  hopeless.     A  thou- 
sand signs,  legible  to  eyes  far  less  keen 
than  his,  announced  that  the  fall  of  his 
patron  was  at  hand.    He  shaped  his 
course  accordingly.    When  Essex  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  answer 
for  bis  conduct  in  Ireland,  Bacon,  after 
a  Cunt  attempt  to  excuse  himself  from 
taking  part  against  his  friend,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Queen's  pleasure, 
and  appeared  at  the  bar  in  support  of 
the  charges.    But  a  darker  scene  was 
behind.     The  unhappy  young  noble- 
man, made  reckless  by  despair,  ven- 
tured on  a  rash  and  criminal  enterprise, 
winch  rendered  him  liable  to  the  high- 
sst  penalties  of  the  law.    What  course 
was  Bacon  to  take  f    This  was  one  of  I 


those  conjunctures  which  show  what 
men  are.  To  a  high-minded  man, 
wealth,  power,  court-favour,  even  per- 
sonal safety,  would  have  appeared  of 
no  account,  when  opposed  to  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  and  honour.  Such  a 
man  would  have  stood  by  the  side  of 
Essex  at  the  trial,  would  have  M  spent 
all  his  power,  might,  authority,  and 
amity"  in  soliciting  a  mitigation  of  the 
sentence,  would  have  been  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  cell,  would  have  received 
the  last  injunctions  and  the  last  em- 
brace on  the  scaffold,  would  have 
employed  all  the  powers  of  his  intel- 
lect to  guard  from  insult  the  fame  of 
his  generous  though  erring  friend.  An 
ordinary  man  would  neither  have  in- 
curred the  danger  of  succouring  Essex, 
nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him. 
Bacon  did  not  even  preserve  neutrality. 
He  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. In  that  situation,  ho  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  what  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict 
He  employed  all  his  wit,  his  rhetoric, 
and  his  learning,  not  to  insure  a  con- 
viction,— for  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  a  conviction  was  inevitable, 
— but  to  deprive  the  unhappy  prisoner 
of  all  those  excuses  which,  though  le- 
gally of  no  value,  yet  tended  to  di- 
minish the  moral  guilt  of  the  crime, 
and  which,  therefore,  though  they  could 
not  justify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an 
acquittal,  might  incline  the  Queen  to 
grant  a  pardon.  The  Earl  urged  as  a 
palliation  of  his  frantic  acts  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  powerful  and  in- 
veterate enemies,  that  they  had  ruined 
his  fortunes,  that  they  sought  his  life, 
and  that  their  persecutions  had  driven 
him  to  despair.  This  was  true)  and 
Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true.  But 
he  affected  to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pre- 
tence. He  compared  Essex  to  Pisis- 
tratus,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  assassination,  and 
by  exhibiting  self-inflicted  wounds, 
succeeded  in  establishing  tyranny  at 
Athens.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
prisoner  to  bear.  He  interrupted  his 
ungrateful  friend  by  calling  on  him  to 
quit  the  part  of  an  advocate,  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  to  tell  the 
Lords  whether,  in  old  uida*,  W,  Yto&- 
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another,  to  cau 
MmW  false, 
the  present  occasion  to  decide  these 
questions.  The  professional  rules,  be 
they  good  or  bud,  are  rules  to  which 
many  wise  and  virtuous  men  have  con- 
formed, and  are  daily  conforming.  If, 
therefore.  Bacon  did  no  more  than  these 
rules  required  of  him,  we  shall  readily 
admit  that  he  was  blameless,  or,  at 
least,  excusable.  Butwe  concoivethat 
his  conduct  was  not  justifiable  accord- 
ing to  any  professional  rules  that  now 
exist,  or  that  ever  existed  in  England. 
It  has  always  been  held  that,  in  criminal 
cases  in  which  the  prisoner  was  denied 
the  help  of  counsel,  and  above  all,  in 
capital  cases,  advocates  were  both  en- 
titled and  bound  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion. It  is  tree  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  Parliament  began  to 
make  inquisition  for  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  shed  bythe  last  Stuarts, 
■  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  defend 
the  lawyers  who  had  been  accomplices 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
strong, on  the  ground  that  they  had 
only  acted  professionally.  The  wretched 
sophism  was  silcnr-ed  by  the  execrations 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     "Things 


counsel  But  he  maintained  that.  Where 
tile  prisoner  was  not  allowed  connscl 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was  bound 
to  exercise  a  discretion,  and  that  every 
lawyer  who  neglected  this  distinction 
was  a  betrayer  of  the  law.  But  it  is 
nnnecessary  to  cite  authority.  It  is 
known  to  every  body  who  has  evet 
looked  into  a  court  of  quarter-sessions 
that  lawyers  do  exercise  a  discretion  in 
criminal  cases  ;  and  it  is  plain  to  every 
man  of  common  tense  thai,  if  they  did 
not  exercise  such  a  discretion,  they 
would  be  a  more  hateful  liody  of  men 
than  those  bravocs  who  used  to  hire 
out  their  stilettoes  in  Italy. 

Bacon  appeared  against  a  man  who 
was  indeed  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
but  who  had  been  his  benefactor  and 
friend.  He  did  more  than  this.  May, 
he  did  more  than  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  Essex  would  have  been 
justified  in  doing.  He  employed  all 
the  art  of  an  advocate  in  order  to  make 
the  prisoner's  conduct  appear  more  in- 
excusable and  moru  dangerous  to  the 
state  than  it  really  had  been.  All  that 
professional  duty  could,  in  any  case, 
have  required  of  him  would  have  been 
to  conduct  the  c 
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shore  all,  institute  a  parallel  between 

the   unhappy  culprit   and   the   most 

wicked  and  most  successful  rebel  of  the 

age?    Was  it  absolutely  impossible  to 

do  all  that  professional  duty  required 

without  reminding  a  jealous  sovereign 

of  the  League,  of  the  barricades,  and 

of  all  the  humiliations  which   a  too 

powerful  subject  had  heaped  on  Henry 

the  Third? 

But  if  wc  admit  the  plea  which  Mr. 
Montagu  urges  in  defence  of  what 
Bacon  did  as  an  advocate,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Trea- 
sons of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex?"  Here 
at  least  there  was  no  pretence  of  pro- 
fessional obligation.  Even  those  who 
may  think  it  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter  his  benefactors, 
for  a  proper  consideration,  will  hardly 
say  that  it  is  his  duty  to  write  abusive 
pamphlets  against  them,  after  they  are 
ra  their  graves.  Bacon  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  he  was  not  answerable 
for  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  that  he 
famished  only  the  language.  But  why 
did  he  endow  such  purposes  with 
words?  Could  no  hack  writer,  without 
virtue  or  shame,  be  found  to  exaggerate 
the  errors,  already  so  dearly  expiated, 
of  a  gentle  and  noble  spirit?  Every 
sge  produces  those  links  between  the 
man  and  the  baboon.  Every  age  is 
fertile  of  Oldmixons,  of  Kenricks,  and 
of  Antony  Pasquins.  But  was  it  for 
Bacon  so  to  prostitute  his  intellect  ? 
Could  he  not  feel  that,  while  he  rounded 
and  pointed  some  period  dictated  by 
the  envy  of  Cecil,  or  gave  a  plausible 
form  to  some  slander  invented  by  the 
dastardly  malignity  of  Cobbam,  he  was 
not  sinning  merely  against  his  friend's 
honour  and  his  own?  Could  he  not 
feel  that  letters,  eloquence,  philosophy, 
were  all  degraded  in  his  degradation? 

Hie  real  explanation  of  all  this  is 
perfectly  obvious;  and  nothing  but  a 
partiality  amounting  to  a  ruling  pas- 
sion could  cause  any  body  to  miss  it. 
The  moral  qualities  of  Bacon  were  not 
of  a  high  order.  We  do  not  say  that  he 
was  a  bad  man.  He  was  not  inhuman 
or  tyrannical.  He  bore  with  meek- 
ness his  high  civil  honours,  and  the  for 
higher  honours  gained  by  his  intel- 
lect.   He  was  rerjr seldom,  it  ever,  pro-  I 


voked  into  treating  any  person  with 
malignity  and    insolence.     No  man 
more  readily  held  up  the  left  cheek  to 
those  who  had  smitten  the  right.    No 
man  was  more  expert  at  the  soft  an- 
swer which  turneth  away  wrath.     He 
was  never  charged,  by  any  accuser  en- 
titled to  the  smallest  credit,  with  licen- 
tious habits.     His  even  temper,  his 
flowing  courtesy,  the  general  respecta- 
bility of  his  demeanour,  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  those  who  saw  him 
in  situations  which  do  not  severely  try 
the  principles.    His  faults  were— •  we 
write  it  with  pain  —  coldness  of  heart, 
and  meanness  of  spirit    He  seems  to 
have  been  incapable  of  feeling  strong 
affection,  of  facing  great  dangers,  of 
making  great  sacrifices.    His  desires 
were  set  on  things  below.     Wealth, 
precedence,  titles,  patronage,  the  mace, 
the  seals,  the  coronet,  large  houses 
fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy  ser- 
vices of  plate,  gay  hangings,  curious 
cabinets,  had  as  great  attractions  for 
him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who 
dropped  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when 
Elizabeth  passed  by,  and  then  hastened 
home  to  write  to  the  King  of  Scots  that 
her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breaking  fast. 
For  these  objects  he  hod  stooped  to 
every  thing  and  endured  every  thing. 
For  these  he  had  sued  in  the  humblest 
manner,  and,  when  unjustly  and  un- 
graciously repulsed,  had  thanked  those 
who  had  repulsed  him,  and  had  begun 
to  sue  again.  For  these  objects,  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  the  smallest  show  of 
independence  in  Parliament  was  offen- 
sive to  the  Queen,  he  had  abased  him- 
self to  the*  dust  before  her,  and  im- 
plored forgiveness  in  terms  better  suited 
to  a  convicted  thief  than  to  a  knight  of 
the  shire.    For  these  he  joined,  and  for 
these  he  forsook,  Lord  Essex.  He  con- 
tinued to  plead  his  patron's  cause  with 
the  Queen  as  long  as  he  thought  that 
by  pleading  that  cause  he  might  serve 
himself.    Nay,  he  went  further;  for  his 
feelings,  though  not  warm,  were  kindj 
he  pleaded  that  cause  as  long  as  he 
thought  that  he  could  plead  it  without 
injury  to  himselfl      But  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  Essex  was  going 
headlong  to  his  ruin,  Bacon  began  to 
tremble  for  his  own  f orVanns*   'Waal 
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been  very  alarming  Co  &  man  of  lofty 


character. 
noc  imprisonment.  It  was  the  loss  of 
court  favour.  It  was  the  being  left 
behind  by  others  in  the  career  of  am- 
bition. It  was  the  having  leisure  to 
finish  the  lastauralla  Magna.  The 
Queen  looked  coldly  on  him.  The 
courtiers  began  to  consider  him  as  a 
markedman.  Ho dcterminedto  change 
his  lino  of  conduct,  and  to  proceed  in 
anew  course  with  so  much  vigour  as 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  When  once 
ho  had  determined  to  act  against  his 
friend,  knowing  himself  to  bo  suspc  etc  d, 
he  acted  with  more  zeal  than  would 
have  been  necessary  or  justifiable  if  be 
had  been  employed  against  a  stranger. 
He  exerted  his  professional  talents  to 
abed  the  Karl's  blood,  and  Ma  literary 
talents  to  blacken  the  Earl's  memory. 
It  is  certain  that  his  conduct  excited 
at  the  time  great  and  general  disappro- 
bation. While  Elizabeth  lived,  indeed, 
this  disapprobation,  though  deeply  felt, 
was  not  loudly  expressed.  But  a  great 
change  was  at  hand.  The  health  of 
the  Queen  had  long  been  decaying ; 
and  the  operation  of  age  and  disease 
listed  by  acute  mental  suf- 


alteralongcareerof  power,  pi 
and  glory,  ahe  died  sick  and 
the  world. 

James  mounted  the  throl 
Bacon  employed  all  his  addre 
tain  for  himself  a  share  of  the 

task.  The  faults  of  James,  ti 
man  and  as  a  prince,  were  ni 
bnt  insensibility  to  the  claims  t 
and  learning  was  not  among  ti 
was  indeed  made  op  of  twe 
witty,  well-read  scholar,  whi 
disputed,  and  harangued,  and  a 
drivelling  idiot,  who  acted.  1 
been  a  Canon  of  Christ  Choi 
Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
improbable  that  ho  would  bu 
highly  respectable  name  to  p 
that  he  would  have  distingnisl 
self  among  the  translators  of  ti 
and  among  the  Divines  who 
the  Synod  of  Dort-,  and  that  1 
have  been  regarded  by  the 
world  as  no  contemptible  riva 
sius  and  Casaabon.  But  forttti 
him  in  a  situation  in  which  h 
nets  covered  him  with  diagrac 
which  his  accomplishment* 
hint  no  honour.  In  a  collag 
eccentricity  and    childishnesi 
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knighthood  The  handsome  maiden,  a 
dsoghter  of  Alderman  Barnham,  soon 
ifter  consented  to  become  Sir  Francis's 


The 


death  of  Elisabeth,  though  on 
the  whole  it  improred  Bacon's  pros- 
pects, was  in  one  respect  an  unfortu- 
nate event  for  him.  The  new  King 
hid  always  felt  kindly  towards  Lord 
Bsjex,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
throne,  began  to  show  favour  to  the 
House  of  Devereux,  and  to  those  who 
had  stood  by  that  house  in  its  adver- 
sity. Every  body  was  now  at  liberty 
to  speak  out  respecting  those  lament- 
able events  in  which  Bacon  had  borne 
so  large  a  share.  Elizabeth  was 
scarcely  cold  when  the  public  feeling 
began  to  manifest  itself  by  marks  of 
respect  towards  Lord  Southampton. 
Xfrat  accomplished  nobleman,  who  will 
be  remembered  to  the  latest  ages  as  the 
genewma  and  discerning  patron  of 
Bhskspeare,  was  held  in  honour  by  his 
contemporaries  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  devoted  affection  which  he  had 
borne  to  Essex.  He  had  been  tried 
tnd  convicted  together  with  his  friend; 
bet  the  Queen  had  spared  his  life,  and, 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  he  was  still  a 
prisoner.  A  crowd  of  visitors  hastened 
to  the  Tower  to  congratulate  him  on 
hie  approaching  deliverance.  With 
that  crowd  Bacon  could  not  venture  to 
Bungle.  The  multitude  loudly  con- 
demned him;  and  his  conscience  told 
hhn  that  the  multitude  had  but  too 
much  reason.  He  excused  himself  to 
Southampton  by  letter,  in  terms  which, 
if  he  had,  as  Mr.  Montagu  conceives, 
done  only  what  as  a  subject  and  an 
advocate  he  was  bound  to  do,  must  be 
considered  as  shamefully  servile.  He 
owns  his  fear  that  his  attendance  would 
give  offence,  and  that  his  professions 
of  regard  would  obtain  no  credit 
•Yet,  says  he,  "it  is  as  true  as  a  thing 
that  God  knoweth,  that  this  great 
change  hath  wrought  in  me  no  other 
change  towards  your  Lordship  than 
this,  that  I  may  safely  be  that  to  you 
now  which  I  was  truly  before." 

How  Southampton  received  these 
apologies  we  are  not  informed.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  general  opinion 
vsj  pronounced  against  Bacon  in  a 


manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  put  forth  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  in  the  form  of  a 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  This 
tract  seems  to  us  to  prove  only  the 
exceeding  badness  of  a  cause  for  which 
such  talents  could  do  so  little. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Bacon's  De- 
fence had  much  effect  on  his  contem- 
poraries. But  the  unfavourable  im- 
pression which  his  conduct  had  made 
appears  to  have  been  gradually  effaced. 
Indeed  it  must  be  some  very  peculiar 
cause  that  can  make  a  man  like  him 
long  unpopular.  His  talents  secured 
him  from  contempt,  his  temper  and  his 
manners  from  hatred.  There  is  scarcely 
any  story  so  black  that  it  may  not  be 
got  over  by  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
whose  abilities  are  united  with  caution, 
good  humour,  patience,  and  affability, 
who  pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesis 
who  is  a  deligntful  companion,  a  ser- 
viceable though  not  an  ardent  friend 
and  a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy 
Waller  in  the  next  generation  was  an 
eminent  instance  of  this.  Indeed 
Waller  had  much  more  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear  in  common  with 
Bacon.  To  the  higher  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  great  English  philo- 
sopher, to  the  genius  which  has  made 
an  immortal  epoch  in  the  history  of 
science,  Waller  had  indeed  no  preten- 
sions. But  the  mind  of  Waller,  as  far 
as  it  extended,  coincided  with  that  of 
Bacon,  and  might,  so  to  speak,  have 
been  cut  out  of  that  of  Bacon.  In  the 
qualities  which  make  a  man  an  object 
of  interest  and  veneration  to  posterity, 
they  cannot  be  compared  together. 
But  in  the  qualities  by  which  chiefly  a 
man  is  known  to  his  contemporaries 
there  was  a  striking  similarity  between 
them.  Considered  as  men  of  the  world, 
as  courtiers,  as  politicians,  as  associates, 
as  allies,  as  enemies,  they  had  nearly 
the  same  merits,  and  the  same  defects. 
They  were  not  malignant.  They  were 
not  tyrannical.  But  they  wanted 
warmth  of  affection  and  elevation  of 
sentiment  There  were  many  things 
which  they  loved  better  than  virtue, 
and  which  they  feared  more  than  guilt 
Yet,  even  after  they  had  %toQrpyiv& 
acts  of  which  it  fe  tapexftfa  to  x*»& 
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rativcs  without  strong  disapprobi 
and  contempt,  the  public  still  continued 
to  regard  them  with  a  feeling  not  easily 
to  lie  distinguished  fr0Tn  esteem.  The 
hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed  W  be  veri- 
fied with  resist  to  them.  "  Upon 
their  brows  slmme  was  ashamed  to 
lit."  Every  body  seemed  as  desirous 
to  throw  it  veil  over  their  misconduct 
as  if  it  bad  been  Lis  own.  Clarendon, 
who  felt. 

strong  personal  dislike  towards  Waller, 
speaks  of  him  thus.  "There  needs  no 
more  to  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence 
and  power  of  his  wit  and  pl< 
or  hia  conversation,  than  that  it 
magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of 
very  great  faults,  that  is,  so  to 
them  that  they  were  not  taken 
of  to  his  reproach,  viz.  a  narrowt 
his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  ab- 
jeetness  and  want  of  courage  to  sup- 
port him  in  any  virtuous  undertaking, 
an  insinuation  and  servile  Battery  to 
tho  height  the  vainest  and  most  impe- 
rious nature  could  lie  contented  with, 
....  It  had  power  to  reconcile  him  to 
those  whom  ho  had  most  offended  and 
provoked,  and  continued  to  his  age 
with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  com- 
pany was  acceptable  where  bis  spirit 
was  odious,  and  he  was  at  least  pitied 
where  he  was  most  detested."  Much 
of  this,  with  some  softening,  might,  wo 
fear,  In'  applied  to  Bacon.     The  '   " 
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his  exertions  in  favour  of  one  excellent 
measure  on  which  the  King's  bean  wal 
set,  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  was  not  difficult  for  such  an 
intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme. 
Ho  conducted  the  great  case  of  the 
Pott  Nah  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  j 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges  a  de- 
cision the  legality  of  which  may  be 
questioned,  but  the  beneficial  effect  of 
which  must  be  acknowledged,  was  in  a. 
great  measure  attributed  to  his  dex- 
terous management.  While  actively 
engaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  tho  courts  of  law,  he  still  found  lei- 
sure for  letters  and  philosophy.  The 
noble  treatise  on  the  "Advancement  of 
Learning,"  which  at  a  later  period  was 
expanded  into  the  Dt  Angmenlii,  ap- 
peared in  1605.  The  "Wisdom  of  thi 
Ancients,"  a  work  which,  if  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  writer,  would 
bare  been  considered  as  a  masterpiece 
learning,  but  which  adds 
little  to  the  fame  of  Bacon,  was  printed 

Organum  was  slowly  proceeding.  Seve- 
ral distinguished  men  of  learning  had 
been  permitted  to  tee  sketches  or  de- 
tached portions  of  that  extraordinary 
book;  and,  though  they  were  not  gene- 
'      niiti.il   the   son riil  ;■.;! 
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gainsaid  bat  all  the  treatise  over  did 
■bomd  with  choice  conceits  of  the  pre- 
nt  state  of  learning,  and  with  worthy 
contemplations  of  the  means  to  procure 
it."  In  1612  a  new  edition  of  the 
"Esnys  **  appeared,  with  additions  sur- 
passing the  original  collection  both  in 
bulk  and  qualitj.  Nor  did  these  pur- 
taits  distract  Bacon's  attention  from  a 
work  the  most  arduous,  the  most  glo- 
rious, and  the  most  useful  that  even 
tonight/  powers  could  bare  achieved, 
"the  reducing  and  recompiling,"  to  use 
as  own  phrase,  M  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
irt." 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  very  time 
employed  in  perverting  those  laws  to 
tat  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny.    When 
Other  St  John  was  brought  before  the 
Scar  Chamber  for  maintaining  that  the 
King  had  no  right  to  levy  Benevolences, 
tod  was  for  his  manly  and  constitu- 
tional conduct  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment during  the  royal  pleasure  and  to 
t  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  Bacon 
■speared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  deeply  en- 
(aged  m  a  still  more  disgraceful  trans- 
acton.    An  aged   clergyman,  of  the 
smae  of  Peacham,  was  accused  of  trea- 
•oo  on  account  of  some  passages  of  a 
Knuon  which  was  found  in  his  study. 
The  sermon,  whether  written  by  him 
v  not,  had  never  been  preached.    It 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  preaching  it    The  most  servile 
lawyers  of   those  servile  times  were 
forced  to  admit  that  there  were  great 
difficulties  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  the  law.    Bacon  was  employed  to 
remove  those  difficulties.    He  was  em- 
ployed to  settle  the  question  of  law  by 
tampering  with  the  judges,  and  the 
question  of  fact  by  torturing  the  pri- 
soner. 

Three  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  were  tractable.  But  Coke  was 
made  of  different  stuff.  Pedant,  bigot, 
and  brute  as  he  was,  he  had  qualities 
which  bore  a  strong,  though  a  very  dis- 
agreeable resemblance  to  some  of  the 
highest  virtues  which  a  public  man  can 
possess.  He  was  an  exception  to  a 
maxim  which  we  believe  to  be  gene- 
rally true,  that  those  who  trample  on 
the  helpJeMM  we  disposed  to  cringe  to  / 


the  powerful.  He  behaved  with  gross 
rudeness  to  his  juniors  at  the  bar,  and 
with  execrable  cruelty  to  prisoners  on 
trial  for  their  lives.  But  he  stood  up 
manfully  against  the  King  and  the 
King's  favourites.  No  man  of  that  age 
appeared  to  so  little  advantage  when  he 
was  opposed  to  an  inferior,  and  was  in 
the  wrong.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  but  fair  to  admit  that  no  man  of  that 
age  made  so  creditable  a  figure  when 
he  was  opposed  to  a  superior,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  right  On  such  oc- 
casions, his  half-suppressed  insolence 
and  his  impracticable  obstinacy  had  a 
respectable  and  interesting  appearance, 
when  compared  with  the  abject  servility 
of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  stubborn  and 
surly.  He  declared  that  it  was  a  new  and 
highly  improper  practice  in  the  judges 
to  confer  with  a  law-officer  of  the  Crown 
about  capital  cases  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  try;  and  for  some  time 
he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But  Bacon 
was  equally  artful  and  persevering, 
"  I  am  not  wholly  out  of  hope,"  said  he 
in  a  letter  to  the  King,  "  that  my  Lord 
Coke  himself,  when  I  have  in  some 
dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he 
shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  be  singular." 
After  some  time  Bacon's  dexterity  was 
successful;  and  Coke,  sullenly  and  re- 
luctantly, followed  the  example  of  his 
brethren.  But  in  order  to  convict 
Peacham  it  was  necessary  to  find  facts 
as  well  as  law.  Accordingly,  this 
wretched  old  man  was  put  to  the  rackj 
and,  while  undergoing  the  horrible  in- 
fliction, was  examined  by  Bacon,  but 
in  vain.  No  confession  could  be  wrung 
out  of  him  ;  and  Bacon  wrote  to  the 
King,  complaining  that  Peacham  had 
a  dumb  devil.  At  length  the  trial  came 
on.  A  conviction  was  obtained  j  but 
the  charges  were  so  obviously  futile, 
that  the  government  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  carry  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution; and  Peacham  was  suffered  to 
languish  away  the  short  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a  prison. 

All  this  frightful  story  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu relates  fairly.  He  neither  con- 
ceals nor  distorts  any  material  fact 
But  he  can  see  nothing  deserving  oi 
condemnation  in  Bacon'*  ran&ftX.  \k» 
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nges  for  not  having  been  more  strenuous 
in  opposition,  are  errors  which  will 
never  cense  until  the  pleasure  of  svl:'- 
elevation  from  the  depression  of  supe- 
riority is  no  more" 
<■ .;  We  have  no  dispute  with  Mr.  Mon- 

,7|  tagu  about  tho  general  proposition.  We 

assent  to  every  word  of  it  But  does 
it  apply  to  the  present  cose  ?  Is  it  true 
that  in  the  time  of  James  tho  First  it 
was  the  established  practice  for  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown  to  hold  private 
consultations  with  the  judges,  touching 
j?-g  capital  cases  which  those  judges  were 

,    "™  afterwards  to  try?  Certainly  not.  In  the 

j     £  very  page  in  which  Mr.  Montagu  as- 

serts that  "  tho  influencing  a  judge  out 
*r.  of  court  seems  at  that  period  scarcely 

r  to  have  been  considered  as  improper/1 

j ;  |  '  £  he  gives  the  very  words  of  Sir  Edward 

'  |  **l  Coke  on  the  subject.    ••  I  will  not  thus 

-    ■  declare  what  may  be  my  judgment  by 

these  auricular  confessions  of  new  and 

___  pernicious  tendency,  and  not  according  to 

}  "^  the  customs  of  the  realm"    Is  it  possible 

to  imagine  that  Coke,  who  had  himself 

,  been  Attorney-General  during  thirteen 

,  f  i  years,  who  had  conducted  a  fur  greater 

i|  number  of  important  state-prosecutions 

■J  than  any  other  lawver  liamiul  in  v™*- 
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such  that  all  ordinary 
taws  might  teem  to  be  superseded  by 
that  highest  law,  the  public  safety,  the 
apology  did  not  satisfy  the  country; 
and  the  queen  found  it  expedient  to 
issue  an  older  positively  forbidding  the 
torturing  of  state-prisoners  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  From  that  time, 
the  practice  of  torturing,  which  had 
always  been  unpopular,  which  had  al- 
ways been  illegal,  had  also  been  un- 
usual. It  is  well  known  that  in  1628, 
only  fourteen  years  after  toe  time  when 
Bacon  went  to  the  Tower  to  listen  to 
the  jells  of  Peacham,  the  judges  de- 
cided that  Felton,  a  criminal  who 
neither  deserved  nor  was  likely  to  ob- 
tain any  extraordinary  indulgence, 
eowld  not  lawfully  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion. We  therefore  say  that  Bacon 
stands  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  Mr.  Montagu  tries  to 
place  him.  Bacon  was  here  distinctly 
behind  his  age.  He  was  onoof  the  last 
of  the  tools  of  power  who  persisted  in  a 
practice  the  most  barbarous  and  the 
most  absurd  that  has  ever  disgraced 
jurisprudence,  in  a  practice  of  which, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  had  been  ashamed,  in 
a  practice  which,  a  few  years  later,  no 
sycophant  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  had 
the  heart  or  the  forehead  to  defend.* 

Bacon  far  behind  his  age !  Bacon  far 
behind  Sir  Edward  Coke!  Bacon  ding- 
ins;  to  exploded  abuses!  Bacon  with- 
standing the  progress  of  improvement! 
Bacon  struggling  to  push  back  the 
human  mind!  The  words  seem  strange. 
They  sound  like  a  contradiction  in 
Yet  the  fact  is  even  so:  and 


*  Since  this  Review  was  written,  Mr. 
Jerome  has  published  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  Reading  on  the  use  of  torture  in 
jragfemd.  It  has  not,  however,  been  thought 
imrnawiy  to  make  any  change  in  the  obser- 
vations on  Peacham's  case. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  within  the 
limits  of  a  note,  the  extensive  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Jardine.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  every  argument  by  which  he 
attempts  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  rack 
was  anciently  a  lawful  exertion  of  royal 
prerogative  may  be  urged  with  equal  force, 
nay  with  far  greater  force,  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  benevolences,  of  shii>-money, 
of  Mompesson's  patent,  of  Eliot's  imprison- 
ment, of  every  abuse,  without  exception, 
which  is  condemned  by  the  Petition  of  Right 
tarf  the  Dscsumtkm  of  Right  i 


the  explanation  may  be  readily  found 
by  any  person  who  is  not  blinded  by 
prejudice.  Mr.  Montagu  cannot  be- 
lieve that  so  extraordinary  a  man  as 
Bacon  could  be  guilty  of  a  bad  action  $ 
as  if  history  were  not  made  np  of  the 
bad  actions  of  extraordinary  men,  as  if 
all  the  most  noted  destroyers  and  de- 
ceivers of  our  species,  all  the  founders 
of  arbitrary  governments  and  false  re- 
ligions, had  not  been  extraordinary 
men,  as  if  nine-tenths  of  the  cala- 
mities which  have  befallen  the  human 
race  had  any  other  origin  than  the 
union  of  high  intelligence  with  low 
desires. 

Bacon  knew  this  well  He  has  told 
us  that  there  are  persons  "scientia 
tanquam  angeli  alati,  cupiditatibus  vero 
tanquam  serpentes  qni  numi  reptant ;  "f 
and  it  did  not  require  his  admirable 
sagacity  and  his  extensive  converse 
with  mankind  to  make  the  discovery. 
Indeed,  he  had  only  to  look  within. 
The  difference  between  the  soaring 
angel  and  the  creeping  snake  was  but 
a  type  of  the  difference  between  Bacon 
the  philosopher  and  Bacon  the  Attorney- 
General,  Bacon  seeking  for  truth,  and 
Bacon  seeking  for  the  Seals.  Those 
who  survey  only  one-half  of  his  charac- 
ter may  speak  of  him  with  unmixed 
admiration,  or  with  unmixed  contempt. 
But  those  only  judge  of  him  correctly 
who  take  in  at  one  view  Bacon  in 
speculation  and  Bacon  in  action.  They 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing how  one  and  the  same  man  should 
have  been  far  before  his  age  and  far 
behind  it,  in  one  line  the  boldest  and 
most  useful  of  innovators,  in  another 
line  the  most  obstinate  champion  of 
the  foulest  abuses.  In  his  library,  all 
his  rare  powers  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  honest  ambition,  of  an  en- 
larged philanthropy,  of  a  sincere  love 
of  truth.  There,  no  temptation  drew 
him  away  from  the  right  course. 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  pay  no  fees. 
Duns  Scotus  could  confer  no  peerages. 
The  Master  of  the  Sentences  had  no 
rich  reversions  in  his  gift.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  situation  of  the  great 
philosopher  when  he  came  forth  from 
hi*  study  and  his  laboratory  to  mingle 

f  D«4«ai*eittU,L\\K'i.  fjKo.l> 
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with  the  crowd  which  fllloil  the  galleries 
of  Whilehull.  In  nil  that  crowd  there 
was  no  man  equally  qualified  to  render 
great  and  lasting  services  to  mankind. 
But  in  all  that  crowd  there  was  not  a 
heart  more  set  on  tilings  which  no  man 
ought  to  Buffer  to  be  necessary  to  his 
happiness,  on  things  which  can  often 
be  obtained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour.  To  bo  the  leader 
of  the  human  race  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement, to  found  on  the  rains  of 
ancient  intellectual  dynasties  a  more 
prosperous  and  a  more  enduring  empire, 
to  be  revered  by  the  latest  gencrntiona 


gthebt 


factors  of  mankind,  all  this  was  within 
tiii  reach.  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing,  while  some  quibbling  special 
pleader  was  promoted  before  him  to 
the  bench,  while  soma  heavy  country 
gentleman  look  precedence  of  him  by 
virtue  of  a  purchased  coronet,  while 
some  panilar,  happy  .in  a  fair  wife, 
eould  obtain  a  more  cordial  salute 
from  Buckingham,  while  some  buffoon, 
yeraed  in  all  the  latest  scandal  of  the 
court,  could  draw  a  louder  laugh  from 

iring  a  Ion  g  course  of  years,  Enron's 


BACOH. 
courtiers  who,  nt  different  time*,  ex 
tended  their  patronage  to  Bacon.    It 

is  difficult  to  say  whether  Essex  a 
Villicrs  was  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  thoso  graces  of  person  and 
manner  which  have  always  been  rated 
in  courts  at  much  moro  than  then- 
real  value.  Both  were  const ilutionsJlv 
brave;  and  both,  like  most  men  who 
are  constitutionally  brave,  were  or*a 
and  unreserved.  Both  wore  rash  and 
headstrong.  Both  were  destitute  of 
the  abilities  and  of  the  information 
which  arc  necessary  to  statesmen.  Yet 
both,  trusting  to  the  accomplishments 
which  had  made  them  conspicuous  in 
tilt-yards  and  ball-rooms,  aspired  to 
rule  the  state.  Both  owed  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  personal  attachment  of  the 
sovereign;  and  in  both  cases  this  at- 
tachment was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind, 
that  it  perplexed  observers,  that  it  still 
continues  to  perplex  historians,  and 
that  it  gave  rise  to  mnch  scajidal  which 
we  ore  inclined  to  think  unfounded- 
Each  of  them  treated  the  sovereign 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed  with  ■  rude- 
ness which  approached  to  insolence. 
This  petulance  ruined  Essex,  who  had 
spirit  naturally  as  proud 
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two  princes  oyer  whom  successively  ho 
exercised  so  wonderful  An  influence. 
Essex  was  to  the  last  adored  by  the 
people.  Buckingham  was  always  a 
moat  unpopular  man,  except  perhaps 
lor  a  very  short  time  after  his  return 
from  the  childish  visit  to  Spain.  Essex 
fell  a  victim  to  the  rigour  of  the  go- 
vernment amidst  the  lamentations  of 
the  people.  Buckingham,  execrated 
by  the  people,  and  solemnly  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  people,  and  was  lamented  by  none 
but  his  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favourites 
acted  towards  Bacon  was  highly  cha- 
racteristic, and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  old  and  true  saying,  that  a  man  is 
generally  more  inclined  to  feel  kindly 
towards  one  on  whom  he  has  conferred 
favours  than  towards  one  from  whom 
he  has  received  them.  Essex  loaded 
Bacon  with  benefits,  and  never  thought 
that  he  had  done  enough.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  noble  that  the 
poor  barrister  whom  he  treated  with 
each  munificent  kindness  was  not  his 
equal.  It  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with 
perfect  sincerity  that  the  Earl  declared 
that  he  would  willingly  give  his  sister 
or  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  friend. 
He  was  in  general  more  than  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  his  own  merits;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  had 
ever  deserved  well  of  Bacon.  On  that 
crael  d»7  when  they  saw  each  other 
for  the  last  time  at  die  bar  of  the  Lords, 
Essex  taxed  his  perfidious  friend  with 
nnkindness  and  insincerity,  but  never 
with  ingratitude.  Even  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, more  bitter  than  the  bitterness 
of  death,  that  noble  heart  was  too  great 
to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Villiers,  on  the  other  hand,  owed 
much  to  Bacon.  When  their  acquaint- 
ance began,  Sir  Francis  was  a  man  of 
mature  age,  of  high  station,  and  of 
established  fame  as  a  politician,  an 
advocate,  and  a  writer.  Villiers  was 
little  more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son 
of  a  house  then  of  no  great  note.  He 
was  bat  just  entering  on  the  career  of 
court  favour;  and  none  but  the  most 
^beaming  observers  could  as  vet  per- 


ceive that  he  was  likely  to  distance  all 
his  competitors.  The  countenance  and 
advice  of  a  man  so  highly  distinguished 
as  the  Attorney-General  must  have 
been  an  object  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  young  adventurer.  But 
though  Villiers  was  the  obliged  party, 
he  was  far  less  warmly  attached  to 
Bacon,  and  far  less  delicate  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Bacon,  than  Essex  had 
been. 

To  do  the  new  favourite  justice,  he 
early  exerted  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
his  illustrious  friend.  In  1616  Sir 
Francis  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  in  March,  1617,  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Brackley,  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  first  day 
of  term,  he  rode  in  state  to  Westminster 
Hall,  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  on  his 
right  hand,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  his 
left,  a  long  procession  of  students  and 
ushers  before  him,  and  a  crowd  of 
peers,  privy-councillors,  and  judges 
following  in  his  train.  Having  entered 
his  court,  ho  addressed  the  splendid 
auditory  in  a  grave  and  dignified 
speech,  which  proves  how  well  he 
understood  those  judicial  duties  which 
he  afterwards  performed  so  ill.  Even 
at  that  moment,  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  life  in  the  estimation  of  the  vul- 
gar, and,  it  may  be,  even  in  his  own, 
he  cast  back  a  look  of  lingering  affec- 
tion towards  those  noble  pursuits  from 
which,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  about  to 
be  estranged.  **  The  depth  of  the  three 
long  vacations,"  said  he,  M I  would  re- 
serve in  some  measure  free  from  busi- 
ness of  estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  which  of  my  own  nature  I 
am  most  inclined." 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held 
the  Great  Seal  were  among  the  darkest 
and  most  shameful  in  English  history. 
Every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  was 
mismanaged.  First  came  the  execu- 
tion of  Raleigh,  an  act  which,  if  done 
in  a  proper  manner,  might  have  been 
defensible,  but  which,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  must  be  considered  as  a 
dastardly  murder.  Worse  was  behind : 
the  war  of  Bohemia,  the  successes  oi 
Tilly  and  Spinola,  tto  ¥atata»te  to*.- 
quered,  the  Rfrig'B  wm-WVww  v&  «a$* 
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the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  the 
Continent,  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  bod; 
trodden  under  foot.  Meanwhile,  the 
wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  Eng- 
land furnished  matter  of  ridicule  to  all 
the  nation!  of  Europe.  The  love  of 
peace  which  James  professed  would, 
even  when  indulged  to  an  impolitic 
excess,  have  been  respect  able,  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  tesderness  for  his 
people.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  while 
ho  had  nothing  to  spore  for  the  defence 
of  the  natural  allies  of  England,  he  re- 
sorted without  scruple  to  tbo  most 
illegal  and  oppressive  devices,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Buckingham  and 
Buckingham's  relations  to  outshine  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  the  realm, 
nevolenees  were  exacted.  Patents  of 
monopoly  were  multiplied.  All  tho 
resources  which  could  have  been  em- 
ployed to  replenish  a  beggared  ex- 
chequer, at  the  close  of  a  ruinous  war, 
were  put  in  motion  during  this  season 
of  ignominious  peace. 

1  no  vices  of  the  administration  must 
he  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
tho  King  and  to  the  levity  and  violence 
of  tin  " 


Mompesson,  supposed  to  be  the  i 
of  Masaingor's  Overreach,  and 
Francis  Michell,  from  whom 
Greedy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
for  tho  exclusive  manufacturing 
and  silver  lace.  The  effect  oft 
nopoly  was  of  course  that  ttx 
employed  in  the  manufacture  wi 
tcrated,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
But  this  was  a  trine.  The  pa 
were  armed  with  powers  aa  g 
have  ever  been  given  to  fanner 
revenue  in  the  worst  governed co 
They  were  authorised  to  search 
and  to  arrest  interlopers ;  sun 
formidable  powers  were  used  I 
poses  viler  than  even  those  fix 
they  were  given,  for  the  wreal 
old  grudges,  and  for  the  corm| 
female  chastity.  Was  not  this 
in  which  publie  duty  denuuk 
interposition  of  the  Lord  Keepei 
did  the  Lord  Keeper  interpose f 
He  wrote  to  inform  the  King, 
"  had  considered  of  the  fitness  ■ 
veniency  of  the  gold  and  eUtu 
business,"  "  that  it  was  convert* 
settled,"  that  he  "t 
apparent  likelihood  that  i 
redound  rr     '  "  " 
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ifiririoiH.    Bacon  knew  as  well  as  any 
man  that  a  judge  who  listens  to  private 
solicitations  is  a  disgrace  to  his  post 
He  had  himself,  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  woolsack,  represented  this  strongly 
to  Villiers,  then  just  entering  on  his 
csreer.     u  Br  no  means,"  said   Sir 
Francis,  in  a  letter  of  advice  addressed 
to  the  young  courtier,  "  by  no  means  be 
jdq  persuaded  to  interpose  yourself, 
either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor 
nJfer  any  great  man  to  do  it  where  you 
eta  binder  it    If  it  should  prevail,  it 
perrerts  justice;  but  if  the  judge  be  so 
jut,  and  of  such  courage  as  he  ought 
tabs,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet 
k  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion 
bahind  it"    Yet  he  had  not  been  Lord 
Keeper  a  month  when  Buckingham  be- 
an to  interfere  in  Chancery  suits ;  and 
fiwkingham's    interference    was,    as 
aright  have  been  expected,  successful. 
fir.  Montagu's  reflections  on   the 
excellent  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
above  are  exceedingly  amusing.    **  No 
Ban,"  says  he,  "more  deeply  felt  the 
eifle  which  then  existed  of  the  inter- 
of  the  Crown  and  of  statcs- 
to  influence  judges.    How  beauti- 
fully did  he  admonish  Buckingham, 
regardless  as  he  proved  of  all  admoni- 
tion!'*   We  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  it  can  be  expected  that  admoni- 
tion will  be  regarded  by  him  who  re- 
ceives it,  when  it  is  altogether  neglected 
hy  him.  who  gives  it.    We  do  not  de- 
fend Buckingham ;  but  what  was  his 
giilt  to  Bacon's?    Buckingham  was 
young,  ignorant,  thoughtless,  dizzy  with 
the  rapidity  of  his  ascent  and  the  height 
of  his  position.    That  he  should  be 
eager  to  serve  his  relations,  his  flat- 
terers, his  mistresses,  that  he  should 
not  fully  apprehend  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  pure  administration  of 
justice,  that  he  should  think  more  about 
those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  pri- 
vate ties  than  about  the  public  interest, 
all  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  not 
altogether  unpardonable.    Those  who 
intrust  a  petulant,  hot-blooded,  ill-in- 
formed lad  with  power,  are  more  to 
blame  than  he  for  the  mischief  which 
he  may  do  with  it.  How  could  it  be  ex- 
pectcdofa  lively  page,  raised  by  a,  wild  \ 


freak  of  fortune  to  the  first  influence  in 
the  empire,  that  he  should  have  be- 
stowed any  serious  thought  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  guide  judicial  de- 
cisions? Bacon  was  the  ablest  public 
man  then  living  in  Europe.  He  was 
near  sixty  years  old.  He  had  thought 
much,  and  to  good  purpose,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law.  He  had  for 
many  years  borne  a  part  daily  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  im- 
possible that  a  man  with  a  tithe  of  his 
sagacity  and  experience  should  not 
have  known  that  a  judge  who  suffers 
friends  or  patrons  to  dictate  his  de- 
crees violates  the  plainest  rules  of  duty. 
In  met,  as  we  have  seen,  he  knew  this 
well :  he  expressed  it  admirably.  Neither 
on  this  occasion  nor  on  any  other  could 
his  bad  actions  be  attributed  to  any 
defect  of  the  head.  They  sprang  from 
quite  a  different  cause. 

A  man  who  stooped  to  render  such 
services  to  others  was  not  likely  to  be 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
enriched  himself.  He  and  his  depen- 
dents accepted  large  presents  from  per- 
sons who  were  engaged  in  Chancery 
suits.  The  amount  of  the  plunder 
which  he  collected  in  this  way  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  received  very  much  more 
than  was  proved  on  his  trial,  though,  it 
may  be,  less  than  was  suspected  by  the 
public  His  enemies  stated  his  illicit 
gains  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing arrived.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Parliaments 
of  James,  the  nation  was  absolutely 
governed  by  the  Crown.  The  pros* 
pects  of  the  Lord  Keeper  were  bright 
and  serene.  His  great  place  rendered 
the  splendour  of  his  talents  even  more 
conspicuous,  and  gave  an  additional 
charm  to  the  serenity  of  his  temper, 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  conversation.  The 
pillaged  suitor  might  mutter.  The 
austere  Puritan  patriot  might,  in  his 
retreat,  grieve  that  one  on  whom  God 
had  bestowed  without  measure  all  the 
abilities  which  qualify  men  to  take  the 
lead  in  great  reforms  should  to  fooxA 
among  the   adherents  oi  tii*  ^ranX 
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abuse*.  Cut  the  murmurs  of  the  suitor 
and  the  lam  en  lot  ion  5  of  the  patriot  had 
scarcely  any  avenue  to  the  ears  of  the 
powerful.  The  King,  and  the  minister 
who  was  the  King's  master,  smiled  ou 
their  illustrious  flatterer.  The  whole 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  nobles  sought 
his  favour  with  cmnlous  eagerness.  Men 
of  wit  and  learning  hailed  with  delight 
the  elevation  of  one  who  had  so  signally 
shown  that  it  man  of  profound  learning 
mntl  of  brilliant  wit  might  understand, 
far  better  than  any  plodding  dunce,  the 
art  of  thriving  in  the  world. 

Once,  and  hut  once,  this  course  of 
prosperity  was  for  a  moment  inter- 
rupted. It  would  seem  that  even 
Bacon's  brain  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  without  some  discomposure  the 
inebriating  effect  of  so  much  good  for- 
tune. For  some  time  alter  his  eleva- 
tion, he  showed  himself  a  little  wanting 
in  that  wariness  and  self -command  to 
which,  more  than  even  to  his  transcen- 
dent talents,  his  cle 


bribed. 


abyra 


hater.    The  temperature  of  bis  revenge, 

like  that  of  his  gratitude,  was  scarcely 

evermorcthan  lukewarm.  Butthercwas 

e  person  whom  In:  In  J  k>n^  reiiiird.'i.l 
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fortune  and  an  onniarricd  daughtet 
A  bargain  was  struck.  But  Lady 
Coke,  the  lady  whom  twenty  years 
before  Essex  had  wooed  on  behalf  of 
Bacon,  would  not  hear  of  the  march. 
A  violent  and  scandalous  family  quar- 
rel followed.  The  mother  carried  the 
girl  away  by  stealth.  The  father  pur- 
sued them,  and  regained  possession  of 
his  daughter  by  force.  The  King  was 
then  in  Scotland,  and  Buckingham 
had  attended  him  thither.  Bacon  was 
during  their  absence  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  England.  He  felt  towards 
Coke  as  much  malevolence  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  feci  towards  any  body. 
His  wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by 
prosperity.  In  an  evil  hour  he  deter- 
mined to  interfere  in  the  disputes  which 
agitated  his  enemy's  household.  He 
declared  for  the  wife,  countenanced  the 
Attorney -General  in  filing  an  informa- 
tion in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the 
husband,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  King 
and  the  favourite  against  the  proposed 
marriage.  The  strong  language  which 
he  used  in  (hose  letters  shows  that,  saga- 
cious as  he  was,  he  did  not  quite  know 
his  place,  and  that  he  was  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  extent  either  of 
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his  friend  and  his  benefactor,  who 
the  highest  civil  functionary  in  the 
realm,  and  the  most  eminent  man  of 
letters  of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  on 
two  successive  days  Bacon  repaired  to 
Buckingham's  house,  that  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  an  antechamber  among  footboys, 
seated  on  an  old  wooden  box,  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  at  his  side;  and 
that  when  at  length  he  was  admitted, 
he  flung  himself  on  the  floor,  kissed  the 
favourite's  feet,  and  vowed  never  to  rise 
till  he  was  forgiven.  Sir  Anthony  Wel- 
don,  on  whose  authority  this  story  rests, 
is  likely  enough  to  have  exaggerated  the 
meanness  of  Bacon  and  the  insolence 
of  Buckingham.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  so  circumstantial  a  nar- 
rative, written  by  a  person  who  avers 
that  he  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
can  be  wholly  without  foundation  ; 
and,  unhappily,  there  is  little  in  the 
character  either  of  the  favourite  or  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  to  make  the  narrative 
improbable.  It  is  certain  that  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  on  terms  humiliat- 
ing to  Bacon,  who  never  more  ven- 
tured to  cross  any  purpose  of  any  body 
who  bore  the  name  of  Villiers.  He  put 
a  strong  curb  on  those  angry  passions 
which  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
mastered  his  prudence.  He  went 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking 
opportunities  of  paying  little  civilities, 
and  by  avoiding  all  that  could  produce 
collision,  to  tame  the  untameable  fero- 
city of  his  old  enemy. 

In  the  main,  however,  Bacon's  life, 
while  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  was,  in 
outward  appearance,  most  enviable.  In 
London  he  lived  with  great  dignity  at 
York  House,  the  venerable  mansion 
of  his  father.  Here  it  was  that,  in 
January,  1620,  he  celebrated  his  en- 
trance into  his  sixtieth  year  amidst  a 
splendid  circle  of  friends.  He  had  then 
exchanged  the  appellation  of  Keeper 
for  die  higher  title  of  Chancellor.  Ben 
Jonson  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
wrote  on  the  occasion  some  of  the  hap- 
piest of  his  rugged  rhymes.  All  things, 
be  tells  us,  seemed  to  smile  about  the 
old  house, M  the  fire,  the  wine,  the  men." 
The  wpedack  oftbe  accomplished  host; 


after  a  life  marked  by  no  great  disaster, 
entered  on  a  green  old  ago,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  riches,  power,  high  honours, 
undiminished  mental  activity,  and  vast 
literary  reputation,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  poet,  if  we  may  judge 
from  those  well-known  lines : 

M  England's  high  Chancellor,  the  destined 

heir, 
In  his  soft  cradle,  to  his  father's  chair, 
Whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin  round 

and  full 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest 

wooLH 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's 
political  and  judicial  functions  af- 
forded, he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
to  Gorhambury.  At  that  place  his 
business  was  literature,  and  his  fa-  . 
vourite  amusement  gardening,  which 
in  one  of  his  most  interesting  Essays 
he  calls  M  the  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures." In  his  magnificent  grounds  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  a  retreat  to  which  he  repaired 
when  he  wished  to  avoid  all  visitors, 
and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study. 
On  such  occasions,  a  few  young  men 
of  distinguished  talents  were  sometimes 
the  companions  of  his  retirement;  and 
among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  dis- 
cerned the  superior  abilities  of  Thomas 
Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of 
his  disciple,  or  foresaw  the  vast  in- 
fluence, both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
which  that  most  vigorous  and  acute 
of  human  intellects  was  destined  to 
exercise  on  the  two  succeeding  gene- 
rations. 

In  January,  1621,  Bacon  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fortunes.  He  had 
just  published  the  Novum  Organum; 
and  that  extraordinary  book  had  drawn 
forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  admira- 
tion from  the  ablest  men  in  Europe. 
He  had  obtained  honours  of  a  widely 
different*  kind,  but  perhaps  not  less 
valued  by  him.  He  had  been  created 
Baron  Verulam.  He  had  subsequently 
been  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of 
Viscount  St.  Albans.  His  patent  was 
drawn  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  signed  it  as  a 
witness.  The  ceremony  of  Vxrartfoos* 
was   performed  wAvh  graX  *****  ^ 
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Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  condes- 
cended to  be  ono  of  the  chief  actors. 
Posterity  has  felt  that  tho  greatest  of 
English  philosophers  could  derive  no 
accession  of  dignity  from  any  title 
which  James  could  bestow,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  royal  letters  patent,  has 
obstinately  refused  to  degrade  Francis 
Bacon  into  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought 
to  the  test  the  value  of  those  objects 
for  which  Bacon  had  Bullied  his  in- 
tegrity, had  resigned  his  independence-, 
had  violated  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  friendship  mid  gratitude,  bad 
flattered  the  worthless,  had  persecuted 
the  innocent,  had  tampered  w  ilti  judge;, 
had  tortured  prisoners,  bad  plundered 
suitors,  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues 
all  the  powers  of  the  most  exquisittly 
constructed  intellect  that  has  ever  been 
bestowed  on  any  of  tbo  children  of 
men.  A  sudden  and  terrible  reverse 
was  at  hand.  A  Parliament  bad  been 
summoned.  After  six  years  of  silence 
tho  voice  of  the  nation  was  again  to  be 
heard.  Only  three  days  after  the 
pageant  which  was  performed  at  Theo- 
balds in  honour  of  Bacon,  the  Houses 
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not  to  perceive.     But  the  Coat 
not  understand  why  these  it' 
so.    The  Court  could  n  ' 
English  people  and  the  1 
vcrnment,    though    they  mig 
have  been  well  suited  to  eocl 
were  suited  to  each  other  no  li 
that  the  nation  had  outgrown  i 
institutions,  was  every  day  n 
easy  under  them,  was  pressing 
them,  and  would  soon  bunt  t 
them.     The  alarming  pi 

deny,  were  ascribed  t 
except  the  true  one. 
Parliament,"  said  James,  "I  ' 
novice.  In  my  next,  there  m  . 
of  beasts  called  undertakers,''  I 
forth.  In  the  third  Partita* 
could  hardly  be  called  a  noric 
those  beasts,  the  undertakers,  d 
exist.  Tet  his  third  PftrtiBmea 
him  more  trouble  than  cither  d 

Tho  Parliament  had  n 
than  the  House  of  Commons  p 

a  temperate  and  respectfi 
determined     manner,   to    disc* 
public  grievances.     Their  first  1 
i    directed    against   those   . 


ions  pnx 
ectful,bn 
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•if  Buckingham   which   had   formerly 
been  occupied  by  Bacon. 

Williams  was  one  of  those  who  are 
wiser  for  others  than  for  themselves. 
His  own  public  life  was  unfortunate, 
and  wag   made   unfortunate    by  his 
strange  want  of  judgment  and  self- 
command  at  several  important  con- 
junctures.    But  the  counsel  which  ho 
gave  on  this  occasion  showed  no  want 
of  worldly  wisdom.    He  advised  the 
favourite  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
defending  the  monopolies,  to  find  some 
foreign  embassy  for  his  brother  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  deeply  implicated 
in  the  vfllanies  of  Mompesson,  and  to 
toe  the  other  offenders  to  the  justice 
of  Parliament.    Buckingham  received 
&■   advice  with    the   warmest    ex- 
presjkms  of  gratitude,  and  declared 
Ait  a  load  had  been  lifted  from  his 
sent  He  then  repaired  with  Williams 
to  the  royal  presence.    They  found  the 
King  engaged  in  earnest  consultation 
with  Prince  Charles.     The  plan  of 
operations  proposed  by  the  Dean  was 
raDr  discussed,  and  approved  in  all  its 
pent, 

The  first  victims  whom  the  Court 
•btndoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Commons  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
*Bd  Sir  Francis  MichelL    It  was  some 
time  before  Bacon  began  to  entertain 
*fly  apprehensions.    His  talents  and 
kit  address  gave  him  great  influence  in 
fa  house  of  which  he  had  lately  be- 
come a  member,  as  indeed  they  must 
■tie  done  in  any  assembly.    In  the 
Roue  of  Commons  he  had  many  per- 
fonal  friends  and  many  warm  admirers. 
Bet  at  length,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  storm 
burst. 

A  committee  of  the  lower  House  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  On  the 
fifteenth  of  March  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  member 
for  Bath,  reported  that  great  abuses 
had  been  discovered.  "The  person," 
■aid  he,  "against  whom  these  things 
are  alleged  is  no  less  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  man  so  endued  with  all 
parts,  both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  I 
will  say  no  more  of  him,  being  not, 
afcfo  to  8Bf  enough. "   Sir  Robert  then  / 


proceeded  to  state,  in  the  most  tempe- 
rate manner,  the  nature  of  the  charges. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Aubrey  had  a 
case  depending  in  Chancery.  He  hod 
been  almost  ruined  by  law  expenses, 
and  his  patience  had  been  exhausted 
by  the  delays  of  the  court  He  received 
a  hint  from  some  of  the  hangers-on  of 
the  Chancellor  that  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pounds  would  expedite  mat- 
ters. The  poor  man  had  not  the  sum 
required.  However,  having  found  out 
an  usurer  who  accommodated  him  with 
it  at  high  interest,  he  carried  it  to  York 
House.  The  Chancellor  took  the 
money,  and  his  dependents  assured  the 
suitor  that  all  would  go  right.  Aubrey 
was,  however,  disappointed  ;  for,  after 
considerable  delay,  "  a  killing  decree " 
was  pronounced  against  him.  Another 
suitor  of  the  name  of  Egerton  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  induced  by 
two  of  the  Chancellor's  jackals  to  make 
his  Lordship  a  present  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  decree  in  his 
favour.  The  evidence  to  these  facts 
was  overwhelming.  Bacon's  friends 
could  only  entreat  the  House  to  sus- 
pend its  judgment,  and  to  send  up  the 
case  to  the  Lords,  in  a  form  less  of- 
fensive than  an  impeachment 

On  the  nineteenth  of  March  the 
King  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons, 
expressing  his  deep  regret  that  so  emi- 
nent a  person  as  the  Chancellor  should 
be  suspected  of  misconduct  His  Ma- 
jesty declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
screen  the  guilty  from  justice,  and  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  new  kind  of  tribunal 
consisting  of  eighteen  commissioners, 
who  might  be  chosen  from  among  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  The  Commons  wero 
not  disposed  to  depart  from  their  re- 
gular course  of  proceeding.  On  the 
same  day  they  held  a  conference  with 
the  Lords,  and  delivered  in  the  heads 
of  the  accusation  against  the  Chancel- 
lor. At  this  conference  Bacon  was  not 
present  Overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse,  and  abandoned  by  all 
those  in  whom  he  had  weakly  put  his 
trust,  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber  from  the  eye*  of  men.  Tta 
dejection  of  his  mind  toon  &»ottax%& 
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Ms  body.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
him  by  the  King's  order,  "found  bJs 
Lordship  very  sick  and  heavy."  It 
appear*,  from  a  pathetic  letter  which 
the  unhappy  man  addressed  to  t 
Peers  on  the  day  of  the  conferen 
that  be  neither  expected  nor  wished 
survive  bia  disgrace.  During  several 
days  he  remained  in  his  bed,  refusing 
to  see  any  human  being,  lie  passion- 
ately told  bis  attendants  to  leave  him, 
to  forget  him,  ocver  again  to  name  his 
name,  never  to  remember  that  there 
bad  been  such  a  man  in  the  world.  In 
the  meantime,  fresh  instances  of  cor- 
ruption were  every  day  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  accusers.  The  num- 
ber of  charges  rapidly  increased  from 
two  to  twenty-three.  The  Lords  en- 
tered on  the  investigation  of  the  case 
with  laudable  alacrity.  Some  wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
House.  A  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  depositions  of 
others ;  and  the  inquiry  was  rapidly 
proceeding,  when  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  March,  the  King  adjourned  the 
l"rtrlr:iTTifTit  fur  three  weeks. 

cvived  Bacon's  hopes. 


Sovereign,  and  which  enjoyed  in  th 
highest  degree  the  favour  of  the  peopt' 
only  in  order  to  stop  a  grave,  tempi 
rate,  and  constitutional  inquiry  in*, 
the  personal  integrity  of  the  Bret  juris! 
in  the  kingdom,  would  have  been 
measure  more  scandalous  and  absur 
than  any  of  those  which  were  the  mi 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Such  a  ma 
sure,  while  it  would  have  been  oj  faU 
to  the  Chancellor's  honour  as  a  condi- 
tion, would  have  endangered  the  ves 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  The  Edj 
acting  by  the  advice  of  Williams,  vesi 
properly  refused  to  engage  in  a  4am 
genius  struggle  with  his  people,  for  l> 
purpose  of  saving  from  legal  condera 
nation  a  minister  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible lo  save  from  dishonour.  £-J 
advised  Bacon  to  plead  guilty,  ic 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  i 
mitigate  the  punishment.  Air.  Mos 
tagu  is  exceedingly  angry  with  Jam- 
this  account.  But  though  we  ar~ 
general,  very  little  inclined  to  K 
re  that  Prince's  conduct,  we  roll 
think  that  his  advice   was,  under  m 
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imously  confess  that  I  am  guilty  of  cor- 
vnptioo,  and  do  renounce  all  defence." 
The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the  Chancellor's  confession  appeared 
to  be  full  and  ingenuous,  and  sent  a 
committee  to  inquire  of  him  whether  it 
iras  really  subscribed  by  himself.    The 
flcptttiea,  among  whom  was  Southamp- 
ton, the  common  friend,  many  years 
before,  of  Bacon  and  Essex,  performed 
their  duty  with  great  delicacy.    Indeed 
the  agonies  of  such  a  mind  and  the  de- 
gradation of  such  a  name  might  well 
hew  softened  the  most  obdurate  no- 
tares.    "My  Lords,"  said  Bacon,  M  it 
»  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart.    I  he- 
inch  your  Lordships  to  be  merciful  to 
*  broken  reed."    They  withdrew;  and 
be  again  retired  to  his  chamber  in  the 
deepest  dejection.    The  next  day,  the 
itrgeint-at-arms  and  the  usher  of  the 
Boom  of  Lords  came  to  conduct  him 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  sentence 
vai  to  be  pronounced.    But  they  found 
bim  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  leave 
fa  bed;  and  this  excuse  for  his  ab- 
feace  was  readily  accepted.     In  no 

rrter  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
unallest  desire  to  add  to  his  hu- 
■uliatioii. 

The  sentence  was,  however,  severe — 
fbe  more  severe,  no  doubt,  because  the 
lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be  exe- 
cuted, and  that  they  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  exhibiting,  at  small  cost, 
the  inflexibility  of  their  justice,  and 
their  abhorrence  of  corruption.  Bacon 
vis  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
Be  was  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  office  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  and  he  was  banished  for 
life  from  the  verge  of  the  court    In 
such  misery  and  shame  ended  that  long 
career  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
prosperity. 

Even  at  this  pass  Mr.  Montagu  does 
not  desert  his  hero.  He  seems  indeed 
to  think  that  the  attachment  of  an  edi- 
tor ought  to  be  as  devoted  as  that  of 
Mr.  Moore's  lovers;  and  cannot  con- 
ceive what  biography  was  made  for, 

Mif  tis  not  the  same 
lkrough  Jcy  and  through  torment,  through 


He  assures  us  that  Bacon  was  innocent, 
that  he  had  the  means  of  making  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  defence,  that  when 
"he  plainly  and  ingenuously  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  corruption,"  and 
when  he  afterwards  solemnly  affirmed 
that  bis  confession  was  "his  act,  his 
hand,  his  heart,"  he  was  telling  a  great 
lie,  and  that  he  refrained  from  bringing 
forward  proofs  of  his  innocence,  be- 
cause he  durst  not  disobey  the  King 
and  the  favourite,  who,  for  their  own 
selfish  objects,  pressed  him  to  plead 
guilty. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
James  and  Buckingham  had  thought 
that  Bacon  had  a  good  defence,  they 
would  have  prevented  him  from  making 
it.  What  conceivable  motive  had 
they  for  doing  so  ?  Mr.  Montagu 
perpetually  repeats  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon.  But  he 
overlooks  an  obvious  distinction.  It 
was  their  interest  to  sacrifice  Bacon  on 
the  supposition  of  his  guilt;  but  not  on 
the  supposition  of  his  innocence.  James 
was  very  properly  unwilling  to  run  the 
risk  of  protecting  his  Chancellor  against 
the  Parliament  But  if  the  Chancellor 
had  been  able,  by  force  of  argument, 
to  obtain  an  acquittal  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  no  doubt  that  both  the 
King  and  Villicrs  would  have  heartily 
rejoiced.  They  would  have  rejoiced, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  Bacon,  which  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  as  sincere  as  most  friend- 
ships of  that  sort,  but  on  selfish 
grounds.  Nothing  could  have  strength- 
ened the  government  more  than  such  a 
victory.  The  King  and  the  favourite 
abandoned  the  Chancellor  because  they 
were  unable  to  avert  his  disgrace,  and 
unwilling  to  share  it  Mr.  Montagu 
mistakes  effect  for  cause.  He  thinks 
that  Bacon  did  not  prove  his  innocence, 
because  he  was  not  supported  by  the 
Court  The  truth  evidently  is  that 
the  Court  did  not  venture  to  support 
Bacon,  because  he  could  not  prove  his 
innocence. 

Again,  it  seems  strange  that  Mr. 
Montagu  should  not  perceive  that, 
while  attempting  to  vindicate  Bac&ro?% 
reputation,  he  u  reaRy  cm&&%  qu  SxSfc* 
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Kuia  tnjerni,  the  right  way  to  hell,  to |  ki 
be  covetous,  to  take  bribes,  and  per- !  ac 
vert  justice.     If  a  jud^c  should  ask .  wi 
me  the  way  to  hell,  I  would  show  him '  pr. 
this  way.    First,  let  him  be  a  covetous  j  by 
man;  let  his  heart  be  poisoned  with:  tin 
covetousness.    Then  let  him  go  a  little  bet 
farther  and  take  bribes;  and,  lastly, I  eve 
pervert  judgment     Lo,  here  is  the  ling 
mother,    and   the  daughter,  and  the  exa 
daughter's  daughter.    Avarice  is  the  abo 
mother:  she  brings  forth  bribe-taking,  of  t 
and  bribe-taking  perverting  of  judg-  he  1 
ment    There  lacks    a   fourth   thing  amp 
to  make  up  the  mess,  which,  so  help  takii 
me  God,  if  I  were  judge,  should  be  bash 
kangum  ttntm,  a  Tyburn  tippet  to  take'  such 
with  him ;  an  it  were  the  judge  of  the'  venei 
King's  Bench,  my  Lord  Chief  Judge' breat 
of  England,  yea,  an  it  were  my  Lora  pray 
Chancellor  himself,  to    Tyburn  with  their 
him."    We  will  quote  but  one  more      Mi 
passage.     "He  that  took  the  silver  that 
basin  and  ewer  for  a  bribe,  thinketb  opini 
that  it  will  never  come  out    But  he  But  1 
may  now  know  that  I  know  it,  and  I  error 
know  it  not  alone;  there  be  more  beside  cauti 
me  that  know  it     Oh,    briber   and*  °vide 
bribery!    He  was  never  a  good  manlstron 
that  will  so  take  bribe*     v~ 
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Bbft  why  should  we  hare  recourse  to 
my  other  evidence,  when  the  pro- 
ceeding against  Lord  Bacon  is  itself 
the  best  evidence  on  the  subject?  When 
Ik  Montagu  tells  us  that  we  ought 
lot  to  transfer  the  opinions  of  our  age 
toBseon'*  age,  he  appears  altogether 
to  forget  that  it  was  by  men  of  Bacon's 
own  age  that  Bacon  was  prosecuted, 
&d,  convicted,  and  sentenced.    Did 
sot  they  know  what  their  own  opinions 
»«•?  Did  not  they  know  whether  they 
thought  the  taking  of  gifts  by  a  judge 
*  crime  or  not  ?    Mr.  Montagu  com- 
fkuai  bitterly  that  Bacon  was  induced 
to  abstain  from    making  a  defence. 
Bat,  if  Bacon's  defence  resembled  that 
which  is  made  for  him  in  the  volume 
before  us,  it  would  have  been  unneces- 
•ny  to  trouble  the  Houses  with  it. 
Tho  Lords  and  Commons  did  not  want 
Bseon  to  tell  them  the  thoughts  of 
their  own  hearts,  to  inform  them  that 
they  did  not  consider  such  practices  as 
thorn  in  which  they  had  detected  him 
ae  it  all  culpable.    Mr.  Montagu's  pro- 
tuition  may  indeed  be  fairly  stated 
mm?— It  was  very  hard  that  Bacon's 
aoftemporaries  should  think  it  wrong 
Johns  to  do  what  they  did  not  think 
it  wrong  in  him  to  do.    Hard  indeed; 
ni  withal  somewhat  improbable.  Will 
f*7  person  say  that  the  Commons  who 
npeached  Bacon  for  taking  presents, 
nd  the  Lords  who  sentenced  him  to 
hie,  imprisonment,  and   degradation 
for  taking  presents,  did  not  know  that 
tho  taking  of  presents  was  a  crime  ? 
friWill  any  person  say  that  Bacon  did 
lot  know  what  the  whole  House  of 
Commons  and  the  whole  House  of 
Lords  knew?  Nobody  who  is  not  pre- 
PVwd  to  maintain  one  of  these  absurd 
propositions  can  deny  that  Bacon  com- 
mitted what  he  knew  to  be  a  crime. 
It  cannot    be  pretended   that  the 
looses  were  seeking  occasion  to  ruin 
feon,  and  that  they  therefore  brought 
lift  to  punishment  on  charges  which 
sty  themselves  knew  to  be  frivolous. 
i  no  quarter  was  there  the  faintest 
Mfication  of  a  disposition  to  treat  him 
•nhly.     Through    the  whole    pro- 
dding there  was  no  symptom  of  per- 
ttal  animosity  or  of  factious  violence . 
i  either  House,   Indeed,  wo  will  ven-  / 


tare  to  say  that  no  State-Trial  in  our 
History  is  more  creditable  to  all  who 
took  part  in  it,  cither  as  prosecutors 
or  judges.  The  decency,  the  gravity, 
the  public  spirit,  the  justice  moderated 
but  not  unnerved  by  compassion,  which 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  trans- 
action, would  do  honour  to  the  most 
respectable  public  men  of  our  own 
times.  The  accusers,  while  they  dis- 
charged their  duty  to  their  constituents 
by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chan- 
cellor to  light,  spoke  with  admiration 
of  his  many  eminent  qualities.  The 
Lords,  while  condemning  him,  compli- 
mented him  on  the  ingenuousness  of 
his  confession,  and  spared  him  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  public  appearance  at 
their  bar.  So  strong  was  the  conta- 
gion of  good  feeling  that  even  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
behaved  like  a  gentleman.  No  crimi- 
nal ever  had  more  temperate  prose- 
cutors than  Bacon.  No  criminal  ever 
had  more  favourable  judges.  If  he  was 
convicted,  it  was  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  acquit  him  without  offering 
the  grossest  outrage  to  justice  and 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Montagu's  other  argument, 
namely,  that  Bacon,  though  he  took 
gifts,  did  not  take  bribes,  seems  to  us 
as  futile  as  that  which  we  have  con- 
sidered. Indeed,  we  might  be  content 
to  leave  it  to  be  answered  by  the 
plainest  man  among  our  readers.  De- 
mosthenes noticed  it  with  contempt 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Latimer,  we  have  seen,  treated  this 
sophistry  with  similar  disdain.  "Leave 
colouring,"  said  he,  "and  call  these 
things  by  their  Christian  name,  bribes." 
Mr.  Montagu  attempts,  somewhat  un- 
fairly, we  must  say,  to  represent  the 
presents  which  Bacon  received  as 
similar  to  the  perquisites  which  suitors 
paid  to  the  members  of  the  Parliaments 
of  France.  The  French  magistrate 
had  a  legal  right  to  his  fee  ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  fee  was  regulated  by 
law.  Whether  this  be  a  good  mode  of 
remunerating  judges  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. But  what  analogy  is  there  be- 
tween payments  of  this  sort  and  the 
presents  which  Bacon  TCcefcvcA,  \tro- 
senta  which  were  not  sanctumeA  V}  tat 
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Lin-,  which  wore  not  made  under  the 
public  eye,  and  of  which  the  amount 
was  regulated  only  by  private  bargain 
between  the  magistrate  and  the  suitor? 
Again,  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that 
Bacon  could  not  have  meant  to  act 
corruptly,  because  he  employed  the 
agency  of  men  of  rank,  of  bishops, 
privy  councillors,  and  members  of  par- 
liament; as  if  the  whole  history  of  that 
eration  was  not  full  of  the  low  ac- 
19  of  hich  people  ;  as  if  it  was  not 
orious  that  men,  as  exalted  in  ra.uk 
as  any  of  the  decoys  that  Bacon  em- 
ployed, had  pimped  for  Somerset,  and 
poisoned  Overbury. 

But,  says  Mr.  Montagu,  these  pre- 
sents "were  made  openly  and  with  the 
eeatest  publicity."  This  would  indeed 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
Bacon.  But  wo  deny  the  fact.  In 
one,  and  ono  only,  of  the  cases  in  which 
Bacon  was  accused  of  corruptly  re- 
ceiving gifts,  does  ho  appear  to  have 
received  a  gift  publicly.  This  was  in 
a  matter  depending  between  the  Com- 
pany of  Apothecaries  and  the  Com- 
pany of  Grocers.  Bacon,  in  his  Con- 
insisted  strongly 
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Unhappily,  the  very  e 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  innocai 
in  this  case  prove  Mm  to  have  be* 
guilty  on  the  other  charge*.  Oara 
and  once  only,  he  alleges  that  he  re- 
ceived a  present  publicly.  The  nannl 
inference  is  that  in  all  the  other  cue 
mentioned  in  the  articles  against  Wo 
he  received  presents  secretiy.  TVbra 
we  examine  the  single  case  in  white 
ho  allege*  that  he  received  a  prewi 
publicly,  we  find  that  it  is  also  lb 
single  case  in  which  there  was  no  pot 
impropriety  in  his  receiving  a  prasH. 
Is  it  then  possible  to  doubt  that  kit 
reason  for  not  receiving  other  prswli 
in  as  public  a  manner  was  thai  ht 
knew  that  it  was  wrong  t-  —  '■ 

One  argument  still  remains,  pliant*1 
in  appearance,  lint  admitting  of  m«j 
and   completo   refutation.      The  wo 

ii,ii.-r  complainants,  Aubrey  andBgtt- 
ton,  bad  both  made  presents  to  It" 
("iumcdlor.  But  ho  had  dtciis 
against  them  both.  Therefore,  bo  i* 
nut  received  those  presents  as  briho 
"  The  complaints  of  his  accusers  were,' 
;-';lvs  Mr.  Montagu,  -not  that  theps 
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ned  to  pronounce  against  a 
m  whom  he  has  received  a 
nd  he  makes  that  person  a 
any.  The  hundreds  who 
what  they  paid  for  remain 
is  the  two  or  three  who  have 
hare  nothing  to  show  for 
jt  who  are  noisy, 
inorable  case  of  the  Goez- 
.  example  of  this.  Bcaumar- 
in  important  suit  depending 
Parliament  of  Paris.  M. 
was  the  judge  on  whom 
decision  depended.  It  was 
Beaumarchais  that  Madame 
might  be  propitiated  by  a 
He  accordingly  offered  a 
)ld  to  the  lady,  who  received 
ly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
*  decision  of  the  court  had 
irable  to  him,  these  things 
er  hare  been  known  to  the 
it  he  lost  his  cause.  Almost 
mm  which  he  had  expended 
was  immediately  refunded ; 
who  had  disappointed  him 
thought  that  he  would  not, 
re  gratification  of  his  male- 
nake  public  a  transaction 
discreditable  to  himself  as 
them.  They  knew  little  of 
soon  taught  them  to  curse 
I  which  they  had  dared  to 
a  man  of  so  revengeful  and 
a  spirit,  of  such  dauntless 
and  of  such  eminent  talents 
rersy  and  satire.  He  corn- 
Parliament  to  put  a  degrad- 
.  on  M.  Goezman.  He  drove 
roezman  to  a  convent  Till 
>  late  to  pause,  his  excited 
id  not  suffer  him  to  remem- 
i  could  effect  their  ruin  only 
ires  ruinous  to  himself.  We 
,  other  instances.  But  it  is 
No  person  well  acquainted 
n  nature  can  fail  to  perceive 
te  doctrine  for  which  Mr. 
jontends  were  admitted,  so- 
i  be  deprived  of  almost  the 
»  which  it  has  of  detecting 
;  practices  of  judges. 
irn  to  our  narrative.  The 
f  Bacon  had  scarcely  been 
1  when  it  was  mitigated. 
leedeent  to  tho  Tower.  But  / 


this  was  merely  a  form.  In  two  days 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  he 
retired  to  Gorhambury.  His  fine  was 
speedily  released  by  the  Crown.  He 
was  next  suffered  to  present  himself  at 
Court;  and  at  length,  in  1624,  the  rest 
of  his  punishment  was  remitted.  He 
was  now  at  liberty  to  resume  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  was 
actually  summoned  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment But  age,  infirmity,  and  perhaps 
shame,  prevented  him  from  attending. 
The  Government  allowed  him  a  pen- 
sion of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
and  his  whole  annual  income  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Montagu  at  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  which 
was  probably  above  the  average  in- 
come of  a  nobleman  of  that  generation, 
and  which  was  certainly  sufficient  for 
comfort  and  even  for  splendour.  Un- 
happily, Bacon  was  fond  of  display, 
and  unused  to  pay  minute  attention  to 
domestic  affairs.  He  was  not  easily 
persuaded  to  give  up  any  part  of  the 
magnificence  to  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed in  the  time  of  his  power  and 
prosperity.  No  pressure  of  distress 
could  induce  him  to  part  with  the 
woods  of  Gorhambury.  "I  will  not," 
he  said,  "be  stripped  of  my  feathers." 
He  travelled  with  so  splendid  an  equi- 
page and  so  large  a  retinue  that  Prince 
Charles,  who  once  fell  in  with  him  on 
the  road,  exclaimed  with  surprise 
"Well ;  do  what  we  can,  this  man 
scorns  to  go  out  in  snuff."  This  care- 
lessness and  ostentation  reduced  Bacon 
to  frequent  distress.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  York 
House,  and  of  taking  up  his  residence, 
during  his  visits  to  London,  at  his  old 
chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  He  had  other 
vexations,  the  exact  nature  of  which  i* 
unknown.  It  is  evident  from  his  will 
that  some  part  of  his  wife's  conduct 
had  greatly  disturbed  and  irritated 
him. 

But,  whatever  might  be  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties  or  his  conjugal  dis- 
comforts, the  powers  of  his  intellect 
still  remained  undiminished.  Those 
noble  studies  for  which  he  had  found 
leisure  in  the  midst  of  professional 
drudgery  and  of  courtly  mti\goe&  ^pnt 
to  this  last  sad  stage  of  hia  life  *  &%- 
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nity  beyond  what  power  or  titles  could 
bestow.  Impeached,  convicted,  sen- 
tenced, driven  with  ignominy  from  the 
presence  of  bi9  Sovereign,  shut  out 
IVoin  the  deliberations  of  his  fellow 
cobles,  loaded  with  debt,  branded  with 
dishonour,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years,  sorrows,  and  diseases.  Bacon 
was  Bacon  still.  "My  conceit  of  his 
person,"  says  Ben  Jonaon  very  finely, 
"was  never  increased  towards  him  by 
his  place  or  honours;  but  1  have  and 
do  reverence  him  for  the  (Neatness  that 
was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one 
of  the  greatest  into  and  most  worthy 
0/  a dnii rali [j n,  thai  had  been  in  many 
ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed 
that  God  would  give-  him  strength!  for 
prifnnw  lie  could  not  want." 

The  services  which  Bacon  rendered 
to  letters  during  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life,  amidst  ten  thousand  distrac- 
tions and  vexatious,  increase  the  regret 
wilh  which  wo  think,  on  tlio  many 
years  which  he  had  wasted,  to  nso  tuo 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  "on  such 
study  w  was  not  worthy  of  such  a 
student."    He  commenced  a  Digest  of 
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gaged  he  felt  a  sudden  chill,  ana  ■ 
soon  so  much  indisposed  that  it  * 
impossible  for  him  to  return  t»  Grart 
Inn.  TheEarlof  Arundel,  with  whar 
lie  was  "ill  acquainted, had  a  hoassi 
Highgate.  To  that  house  Bacon  m 
carried.  The  Earl  was  absent!  bi 
the  servants  who  were  in  charge  of  Ih 
placo  showed  great  respect  and  at 
lion  to  (he  illustrious  guest.  H 
after  an  illness  of  about  a  week,  bo  el 
pired  early  on  the  morning  s>f  Eaai 
day,  IG^fp.  His  mind  nppcart  to  01 
:■  ■    -lirliL 

the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  to 
which  had  caused  his  death.  la 
last  letter  that  he  ever  wroK.  i 
linnet.0  which,  as  he  said  could  » 
steadily  In  -Id  a  pen,  he  did  net  on 
mention  that  the  experiment  of  tii 
'     succeeded     "  " 


well" 

Onr  opinion  of  the  moral  cban 

of  this  grent  mnn  has  nlr'.-ad;1  t*'.ra  ml- 
ikicnrl;  explained.  Had  his  life  L— 
passed  in  lin-rary  retirement,  hewi 
in  all  probability,  have  deserved  to 
considered,  not  only  as  a  great  pl! 
sopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and  ec 

"     '     Bum  Aba 
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,  and  to  the  remotest  ends 
lied  world. 

i peculiarity  of  Bacon's  phi- 
mi  to  us  to  have  been  this, 
Bd  at  things  altogether  dif- 
m  those  which  his  prede- 
d  proposed  to  themselves. 
Ida  own  opinion.  M  Finis 
i,"  says  he,  *•  a  nemine  ad- 
joeitus  est"*  And  again, 
gravissimus  error  in  devia- 
Itfano  doctrinarum  fine  con- 
*  Nee  ipsa  meto,"  says  he 
"adhuc  ulli,  quod  sciam, 
poaitaestetdenxa.Mt  The 
iDj  his  works  are  examined, 
learly,  we  think,  it  will  ap- 
his is  the  real  cine  to  his 
bob,  and  that  he  used  means 
om  those  used  by  other  phi- 
because  he  wished  to  arrive 
,  altogether  different  from 


was  the  end  which  Ba- 
ed  to  himself  ?  It  was,  to 
i  emphatic  expression,  "fruit." 
ie  multiplying  of  human 
I  and  the  mitigating  of  hu- 
Engs.  It  was  M  the  relief  of 
&.**§  It  was  "  commodis  hu- 
rvire  "  |  It  was  u  efficaciter 
mblevanda  vi  to  humanee  in- 
'•J  It  was  "dotare  vitam 
Doris  inventis  et  copiis."  ** 
©us  homanum  novis  operi- 
statibus  continuo  dotare. "ff 
be  objeet  of  all  his  specula- 
rexr  department  of  science, 
philosophy,  in  legislation,  in 
morals. 

rds  form  the  key  of  the  Ba- 
trine,  Utility  and  Progress. 
nt  philosophy  disdained  to 
and  was  content  to  be  sta- 
%  dealt  largely  in  theories 
■faction,  which  were  so  sub- 
they  never  could  be  mure 
et;  in  attempts  to  solve  in- 
Sgmas ;  in  exhortations  to 

Orgamtm.  Lib.  L  Aph.  81. 
mentis,  Lib.  1. 
aetvisa. 

ftmmU  qf  Learning,  Book  L 
!i#/Lib.7.Ca 


>.  8.  Cap.  8. 
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the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames 
of  mind.  It  could  not  condescend  to 
the  humble  office  of  ministering  to  the 
comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the 
schools  contemned  that  office  as  degra- 
ding; some  censured  it  as  immoral. 
Once  indeed  Posidonius,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  enumerate, 
among  the  humbler  blessings  which 
mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  the  arch, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
metals.  This  eulogy  was  considered 
as  an  affront,  and  was  taken  up  with 
proper  spirit  Seneca  vehemently  dis- 
claims these  insulting  compliments,  f  f 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  teaching  men  to 
rear  arched  roofs  over  their  heads. 
The  true  philosopher  does  not  care 
whether  he  has  an  arched  roof  or  any 
roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  men  the  uses  of  metals. 
She  teaches  us  to  be  independent  of 
all  material  substances,  of  all  mechani- 
cal contrivances.  The  wise  man  lives 
according  to  nature.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  add  to  the  physical  com- 
forts of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his 
lot  was  not  cast  in  that  golden  age 
when  the  human  race  had  no  protec- 
tion against  the  cold  but  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  no  screen  from  the  sun 
but  a  cavern.  To  impute  to  such  a 
man  any  share  in  the  invention  or  im- 
provement of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a 
mill,  is  an  insult.  "  In  my  own  time," 
says  Seneca,  M  there  have  been  inven- 
tions of  this  sort,  transparent  windows, 
tubes  for  diffusing  warmth  equally 
through  all  parts  of  a  building,  short- 
hand, which  has  been  carried  to  such 
a  perfection  that  a  writer  can  keep 
pace  with  the  most  rapid  speaker.  But 
the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drud- 
gery for  the  lowest  slaves  ;  philosophy 
lies  deeper.  It  is  not  her  office  to 
teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands. 
The  object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the 
souL  Noneat,  inquam,  instntmeniorum 
ad  usus  neceuarios  opifex."  If  the  rum 
were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would 
be  no  bad  description  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  would,  indeed,  totj 
ttfteneca.Bpitt.tt. 
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much  resemble  several  expressions  in 
[lie  Wobwii  Organum.  "  We  shall  next 
be  told,"  exclaims  Seneca,  "that  the 
first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher." 
For  onr  own  part,  if  we  are  forced  to 
make  our  choice  between  the  first  shoe- 
maker and  the  author  of  the  three 
books  On  Anger,  we  pronounce  for  the 
shoemaker.  It  may  be  worse  to  bo 
angry  than  to  be  wet.  But  shoes  hare 
kepi  miliums  from  being  wet ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  Seneca  ever  kept  *nj 
body  from  being  angry. 

It  i»  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can 
be  brought,  10  confess  that  any  philo- 
sopher had  ever  paid  the.  smallest  at- 
tention to  any  thing  tliat  could  possibly 
promote  what  vulgar  people  would 
consider  as  the  well-being  of  mankind- 
He  labours  to  dear  Dcmocrinut  from 
the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having 
made  the  first  arch,  and  Anacharsiii 
from  the  charge  of  having  contrived 
the  potter's  wheel.  He  is  forced  to 
own  that  such  a  tiling  might  happen  i 
and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells  us, 
that  a  philosopher  may  he  swift  of  foot. 
But  it  is  not  in  bis  character  of  plii- 
l"-.:iilii;r  that  lie  either  wins  a  rac«  or 
invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be  sure. 
philosopher 
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lentils  esse  dcheam,  ilia 
operarius,  et  bajulus,  ct  quidvis  dent 
fio,  com  haud  panca  qwe  o- 


perbiam  subt erf u giant,  ipse  snstincs 
et  exsequar."  •  This  philaathrtf 
which,  as  he  eiud  in  one  of  the  pk 
remarkable-  of  his  early  letters** 
so  fixed  in  his  mind,  as  it  could  n ■ . t 
removed,"  this  majestic  humility,  tl 
p-.T-iu»i'jn  that  nutiiing  can  bo  tool 
significant  for  the  attention  of  ! 
iv! .■■<-:■  i,  which  is  nut  too  insigninc»nl 
give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  meant 
is  the  grent  characteristic  diitiacuc 
the  cs«eutinl  spirit  of  the  BoconUapl 
losophy.  We  trace  it  in  all  thai  Bus 
has  written  on  Physics,  on  Lam,  i 
Moral'.    And  wo  conceive  that  In 


of  his  system  directly  ai 
most  necessarily  sprang. 

Tile  spirit  which  appears  in  lutf 
s::^t  uf  Seneca  to  which  we  have  r 
li.-m.-d  tainted  the  whole  boilj  of  ll 
■iTiriciit  philosophy  from  the  time 
Socrates  downwards,  and  took  po 
session  of  intellects  with  which  tUtl 
Si'iseca  cannot  for  a  moment  be  W 
pared.     It  pervades  the  diidogutt 
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in  up  all  the  useful  truths 
ire  10  that  philosophy,  to 
amount?  We  find,  indeed, 
•oofs  that  some  of  those 
Bd  it  were  men  of  the  first 
Ject  We  find  among  their 
unparable  specimens  both 

and  rhetorical  art,  Wc 
it  that  the  ancient  contro 

of  use,  in  so  far  as  they 
ercise  the  faculties  of  the 
or  there  is  no  controversy 

it  may  not  be  of  use  in 
t,  when  we  look  for  some- 
for  something  which  adds 
rts  or  alleviates  the  cala- 
human  race,  we  are  forced 
•Ires  disappointed.  We 
say  with  Bacon  that  this 
tflosophy  ended  in  nothing 
ion,  that  it  was  neither  a 
•  an  olive-ground,  but  an 
»d  of  briars  and  thistles, 
ihose  who  lost  themselves 
back  many  scratches  and 

f  acknowledge  that  some 
s  of  this  unfruitful  wisdom 
the  greatest  men  that  the 
er  seen.  If  we  admit  the 
jon's  censure,  we  admit  it 
imilar  to  that  which  Dante 
learned  the  fate  of  those 
Athens  who  were  doomed 
•cle  of  HelL 

li  prese  al  cuor  quando  lo 

tte  di  molto  valore 

'n  quel  limbo  eran  sospesi." 

ith  the  very  admiration 
I  for  the  eminent  philoso- 
juity  forces  us  to  adopt 
that  their  powers  were 
f  misdirected.  For  how 
•ethat  such  powers  should 
i  for  mankind?  A  pedes- 
how  as  much  muscular 
readmill  as  on  the  high- 
lut  on  the  road  his  vigour 
r  carry  him  forward;  and 
lill  he  will  not  advance  an 
ncient  philosophy  was  a 
■  a  path.  It  was  made  up 
juestions,  of  controversies 
always  beginning  again. 

hrganum,  Lib.  1.  Aph,  73.        , 


It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much 
exertion  and  no  progress.    We  must 
acknowledge  that    more    than  once, 
while  contemplating  the  doctrines  of 
the  Academy  and  the  Portico,  even  at 
they  appear  in  the  transparent  splen- 
dour of  Cicero's  incomparable  diction, 
we  have  been  tempted  to  mutter  with 
the  surly  centurion  in  Persius,  "Cur 
quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est?"    What  is 
the  highest  good,  whether  pain  be  an 
evil,    whether    all    things   be    fated, 
whether   we   can  be  certain  of  any 
thing,  whether  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  are  certain  of  nothing,  whether  a 
wise  man  can  be  unhappy,  whether  all 
departures  from  right  be  equally  re- 
prehensible ;  these,  and  other  questions 
of  the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains, 
the  tongues,  and  the  pens  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the    civilised    world    during 
several  centuries.    This  sort  of  phi- 
losophy, it  is  evident,  could  not  be  pro- 
gressive.    It  might   indeed   sharpen 
and  invigorate  the  minds  of  those  who 
devoted  themselves  to  it;  and  so  might 
the  disputes  of  the  orthodox  Lillipu- 
tians and  the  heretical  Blefuscudians 
about  the  big  ends  and  the  little  ends 
of  eggs.    But  such  disputes  could  add 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge. 
The  human  mind  accordingly,  instead 
of  marching,  merely  marked  time.    It 
took  as  much  trouble  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  carry  it  forward;  and  yet 
remained  on  the  same  spot.     There 
was  no  accumulation  of  truth,  no  heri- 
tage of  truth  acquired  by  the  labour  of 
one  generation  and  bequeathed  to  an- 
other, to  be  again   transmitted  with 
large  additions  to  a  third.    Where  this 
philosophy  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
there  it  continued  to  be  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  and  there  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  time  of  Favorinus.  The  same  sects 
were  still  battling  with  the  same  un- 
satisfactory arguments,  about  the  same 
interminable    questions.      There   had 
been  no  want  of  ingenuity,  of  zeal,  of 
industry.     Every  trace  of  intellectual 
cultivation  was  there,  except  a  harvest. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  reaping,  threshing.   But  the 
garners    contained    only    smut    and 
stubble. 
The  ancient  philoso^hst*  &&  w& 
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cultivate  it  for  the  purpose  of 
creasing  the  power  and  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  man.  The  taint  of 
barrenness  had  spread  from  ethical  to 

Ehysical  speculations.  Seneca  wrote 
irgely  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
magnified  the  importance  of  that  study. 
But  why?  Not  because  it  tended  to 
assuage  mfiWng,  to  multiply  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  to  extend  the  empire 
of  man  over  the  material  word  j  but 
solely  because  it  tended  to  raise  the 
mind  above  low  cores,  to  separate  it 
from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  subtHty 
in  the  solution  of  very  obscure  ques- 
tions.* Thus  natural  philosophy  was 
considered  in  the  light  merely  of  a 
mental  exercise.  It  was  made  sub- 
sidiary to  the  art  of  disputation ;  nnd 
it  consequently  proved  altogether 
barren  of  useful  discoveries. 

There  was  one  sect  which,  however 
absurd  and  pernicious  some  of  its  doc- 
trines may  have  been,  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  have  merited  an  exception 
from  the  general  censure  which  Bacon 
has  pronounced  on  the  ancient  schools 
of  wisdom.  The  Epicurean,  who  re- 
ferred all  happiness  to  bodily  pl< 


iting,  wrangling  phi- 
losophy. Century  after  century  they 
continued  to  repeat  their  hostile  war- 
cries.  Virtue  and  Pleasure;  and  in  lbs 
end  it  appeared  that  the  Epicurean  biA 
added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  ]>k*- 
suro  as  the  Stoic  to  the  quanti;*  u 
virtue.  It  is  on  the  pedestal  of  Bacon, 
not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  that  thou 
noble  lines  ought  to  be  inscribed: 


Qui  primus  potuisti,  illuatraoa  otnnnw* 

In  the  fifth  century  Christianity  had 
conquered  Paganism,  and  Pajjanira 
had  infected  Cbristianity.  The  Chorea 
was  now  victorious  and  corrupt  Tin 
rites  of  the  Pantheon  bad  passed  inu 
her  worship,  the  subtilties  of  th>  Aca- 
demy into  her  creed.  In  an  evil  day, 
though  with  great  pompand  solemnity. 
—  we  quote  the  language  of  Bacon,— 
was  the  ill-starred  alliance  sthckci 
between  the  old  philosophy  and  taa 
new  faith-t  Questions  widely  differen 
from  those  which  had  employed  tl» 
ingenuity  of  Pyrrho  and  Carneade* 
but  just  as  subtle,  just  aa  interminable 
and  just  as  unproli tabic,  exercised  tl 
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ad  ignorant  to  value  intellectual 
■priority.  The  inventor  of  gun- 
powder appears  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
The  mTentor  of  printing  was  certainly 
contemporary  with  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
with  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  and  with  a 
crowd  of  distinguished  scholars.  Bat 
thehnman  mind  still  retained  that  fatal 
bent  which  it  had  received  two  thou- 
and  years  earlier.  George  of  Trcbisond 
nd  Marsilio  Ficino  would  not  easily 
hue  been  brought  to  believe  that  the 
mTentor  of  the  printing-press  had  done 
nore  for  mankind  than  themselves,  or 
than  those  ancient  writers  of  whom 
they  were  the  enthusiastic  votaries. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the 

buren  philosophy  which  had,  during 

10  many  ages,  employed  the  faculties 

of  the  ablest  of  men,  was  destined 

to  ML    It  had  worn  many  shapes.     It 

had  mingled  itself  with  many  creeds. 

hhsd  survived  revolutions  in  which 

aspires,   religions,   languages,  races, 

fed  perished.    Driven  from  its  ancient 

hatmu,  it  had  taken  sanctuary  in  that 

Chwch  which  it  had  persecuted,  and 

had,  like  the  daring  fiends  of  the  poet, 

Placed  its  seat 

A  "  next  the  seat  of  God, 

*****  with  its  darkness  dared  affront  his 


light." 

"Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing 

it  words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all 

toil  of  all  the  most  renowned  sages 

'  sixty  generations.    But  the  days  of 

~~  sterile    exuberance   were   num- 


^^  Many  causes  predisposed  the  public 
2^^ind  to  a  change.    The  study  of  a 
s£*eat  variety  of  ancient  writers,  though 
5^  did  not  give  a  right  direction  to  phi- 
losophical research,  did  much  towards 
^.estroying    that   blind  reverence  for 
Authority  which  had  prevailed  when 
^ristotle  ruled  alone.    The  rise  of  the 
Florentine  sect  of  Platonists,  a  sect  to 
^which    belonged   some  of  the  finest 
*ninds  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  not 
sin  unimportant  event.  The  mere  sub- 
stitution of  the  Academic  for  the  Peri- 
|)atetic  philosophy  would  indeed  have 
done  little  good.    But  any  thing  was 
better  than  the  old  habit  ot  unreasoning 


servility.  It  was  something  to  have  a 
choice  of  tyrants.  **  A  spark  of  free- 
dom,** as  Gibbon  has  justly  remarked, 
M  was  produced  by  this  collision  of  ad- 
verse servitude." 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned. 
But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  great  reforma- 
tion of  religion  that  we  owe  the  great 
reformation  of  philosophy.  The  alli- 
ance between  the  Schools  and  the  Va- 
tican had  for  ages  been  so  close  that 
those  who  threw  off  the  dominion  of 
the  Vatican  could  not  continue  to  re- 
cognise the  authority  of  the  Schools. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  schism  treated 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  with  con- 
tempt, and  spoke  of  Aristotle  as  if 
Aristotle  had  been  answerable  for  all 
the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
"Nullo  apud  Lutheranos  philosophinm 
esse  in  prctio,"  was  a  reproach  which 
the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Roxno 
loudly  repeated,  and  which  many  of 
the  Protestant  leaders  considered  as  a 
compliment.  Scarcely  any  text  was 
more  frequently  cited  by  the  reformers 
than  that  in  which  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Colossians  not  to  let  any  man  spoil 
them  by  philosophy.  Luther,  almost 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  no  man  could  be  at 
once  a  proficient  in  the  school  ot 
Aristotle  and  in  that  of  Christ.  Zwinglc, 
Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Calvin,  held 
similar  language.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  the  Aristotelian 
system  was  discarded  for  that  of  Ramus. 
Thus,  before  the  birth  of  Bacon,  the 
empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There 
was  in  the  intellectual  world  an  anarchy 
resembling  that  which  in  the  political 
world  often  follows  the  overthrow  ot 
an  old  and  deeply  rooted  government. 
Antiquity,  prescription,  the  sound  of 
great  names,  had  ceased  to  awe  man- 
kind. The  dynasty  which  had  reigned 
for  ages  was  at  an  end;  and  the  vacant 
throne  was  left  to  be  struggled  for  by 
pretenders. 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion was,  as  Bacon  most  justly  ob- 
served*, to  give  for  a  time  an  undue 
importance  to  the  mere  graces  of  style. 
The  new  breed  of  scholars,  the  As- 
•  Da  Augment U,IA\>.\- 
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uid  Buth.miiiis,  t„,iiri.~lie.l  with 
the  finest  compotjitians  of  the  Augustan 
age,  regarded  with  loathing  the  dry, 
crabbed,  and  barbarous  diction  of  re- 
spondents and  opponents.  They  were 
far  lees  studious  about  the  matter  of 
their  writing  than  about  the  manner. 
They  succeeded  in  reforming  Laiinity; 
but  they  never  even  aspired  to  edict  a 
reform  in  philosophy. 

At  this  time  Bacon  appeared.  It  is 
nltugether  imorrect  to  say,  as  has  often 
been  said,  that  be  was  the  first  man 
who  rose  up  against  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  when  in  the  height  of  it- 
power.  The  authority  of  that  phttc 
sophy  had,  as  we  have  shown,  received 
a  fatal  blow  long  before  ho  was  born. 
Several  speculators,  among  whom  Eu- 
mns  is  the  best  known,  had  recently 
attempted  to  form  new  sects.  Bacon's 
own  expressions  about  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  tho  time  of  Luther  are 
clear  and  strong:  "  Accedebat,"  Bays 
be,  "  odium  ct  coutemptus,  illis  ipsis 
temporibns  ortus  erga  Scbolasticos." 
And  again,  "  Scholasticorum  doetrina 
despcetuj  prorsus  baberi  ceepit  tanquam 
Mpcra  ct  barbara."*  Tho  part  which 
Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  was 
the  part,  not  of  Robespierre,  but  of 
Bonaparte.  The  ancient  order  of  things 
had  been  subverted.  Some  bigots  siill 
cherished  with  devoted  loyalty  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
fr.i-  :'.:-'\  themselves 


The  difference  between  thepauew 
phy  of  Baeon  and  that  of  hii  predeo*- 
sors  cannot,  we  think,  be  better  illas- 
tratcd  than  by  comparing  his  view*  on 
some  important  subjects  with  thiis*  "i! 
Plato.  We  select  Plato,  because  m 
conceive  that  he  did  more  than  bit 
other  person  towards  giving  to  tin 
minds  of  speculative  men  that  bent 
which  they  retained  till  they  received 
from  Bacon  a  new  impulse-  in  a  dkait- 
tri  cully  opposite  direction. 

It  is  carious  to  observe  how  dilfr- 
nsntly  these  great  men  estimate"  <** 
value-  of   every  kind   of   knowkds1- 
Take  Arithmetic  for  example.    Fb*»* 
after  speaking  slightly  of  the  con"" 
nience  of  being  able  to  reckon   f^ 
compute  in  the  ordinary  transact!""1 
ot  life,  passes  to  what  he  considers" 
a  far  mow  important  advantage.      *SJ 
study  of  the  properties  of  001™*'''* 
be  tells  us,  habituates  the  mind  t-t» 
contemplation  of  pare  truth,  and  f 
us   above  tho  material  universe, 
would  have  his  disciples  apply  tJ 
selves  to  this  study,  not  that  they 
be  able  to  bay  or  sell,  not  that 
iu;i v    .jiiLilii'v    themselves    to   be  < 
ki-cpers    or  travelling    nv  reliant  s. 
that  they  may  learn  to  withdraw 
mimls  r'ruiii  [lie  cver-r.liil'iiii!,'  spa— 
of  this  visible  and  tangible  world, 
'     tli./iu  on  the  iir-mni.iliio 
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me  reasons  which  led  Plato 
send  the  study  of  arithmetic 
»  recommend  also  the  study 
Duties.  The  vulgar  crowd  of 
dans,  he  says,  will  not  under- 
L  They  have  practice  always 
They  do  not  know  that  the 
if  the  science  is  to  lead  men 
owlcdge  of  abstract,  essential, 
rath.*  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
Plntarch,  Plato  carried  this 
a  far  that  he  considered  geo- 
degraded  by  being  applied  to 
ose  of  vulgar  utility.  Archy- 
sms,  had  framed  machines  of 
nary  power  on  mathematical 
i.f  Plato  remonstrated  with 
I,  and  declared  that  this  was 
le  a  noble  intellectual  exercise 
r  craft,  fit  only  for  carpenters 
dwrights.  The  office  of  gco- 
b  said,  was  to  discipline  the 
X  to  minister  to  the  base 
'  the  body.  His  interference 
jessful;  and  from  that  time, 
5  to  Plutarch,  the  science  of 
a  was  considered  as  unworthy 
tention  of  a  philosopher. 
aedes  in  a  later  age  imitated 
rased  Archytas.  But  even 
lies  was  not  free  from  the  pre- 
lOtion  that  geometry  was  de- 
y  being  employed  to  produce 
useful  It  was  with  difficulty 
was  induced  to  stoop  from 
on  to  practice.  He  was  half 
of  those  inventions  which 
>  wonder  of  hostile  nations, 
iys  spoke  of  them  slightingly 
amusements,  as  trifles  in  which 
matician  might  be  suffered  to 
i  mind  after  intense  applica- 
ble higher  parts  of  his  science, 
pinion  of  Bacon  on  this  sub- 
diametrically  opposed  to  that 
icient  philosophers.  He  valued 
f  chiefly,  if  not  6olely,  on  ac- 
*  those  uses,  which  to  Plato 
I  so  base.  And  it  is  remark- 
t  the  longer  Bacon  lived  the 
this  feeling  became.    When 

•s.B*p««te,Book7. 
nsh.8ympos.   viii.  and  Life  qf 
$.   The  machines  of  Archytas  are 
tioned  by  Aulus  Geliius  and  Dio- 
rrtius. 


in  1605  he  wrote  the  two  books  on  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  he  dwelt 
on  the  advantages  which  mankind  de- 
rived from  mixed  mathematics  ;  but  he 
at  the  same  time  admitted  that  the 
beneficial  effect  produced  by  mathema- 
tical study  on  the  intellect,  though  a 
collateral  advantage,  was  Mno  less  wor- 
thy than  that  which  was  principal  and 
intended."  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
views  underwent  a  change.  When, 
near  twenty  years  later,  he  published 
the  Dt  AvgmentU,  which  is  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
greatly  expanded  and  carefully  cor- 
rected, he  made  important  alterations 
in  the  part  which  related  to  mathema- 
tics. He  condemned  with  severity  the 
high  pretensions  of  the  mathematicians, 
"delicios  et  fastum  mathematicorum." 
Assuming  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  to  be  the  end  of  knowledge^,  he 
pronounced  that  mathematical  science 
could  claim  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  an  appendage  or  auxiliary  to  other 
sciences.  Mathematical  science,  he 
says,  is  the  handmaid  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  she  ought  to  demean  herself  as 
such ;  and  he  declares  that  he  cannot 
conceive  by  what  ill  chance  it  has  hap- 
pened that  she  presumes  to  claim  pre- 
cedence over  her  mistress.  He  predicts 
— a  prediction  which  would  have  made 
Plato  shudder — that  as  more  and  more 
discoveries  are  made  in  physics,  there 
will  be  more  and  more  branches  of 
mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  collateral 
advantage  the  value  of  which,  twenty 
years  before,  he  rated  so  highly,  he  says 
not  one  word.  This  omission  cannot 
have  been  the  effect  of  mere  inadvert- 
ence. His  own  treatise  was  before  him. 
From  that  treatise  he  deliberately  ex- 
punged whatever  was  favourable  to  the 
study  of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted 
several  keen  reflections  on  the  ardent 
votaries  of  that  study.  This  fact,  in 
our  opinion,  admits  of  only  one  expla- 
nation. Bacon's  love  of  those  pursuits 
which  directly  tend  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  his  jealousy  of 
all  pursuits  merely  curious,  had  grown 
upon  him,  and  had,  it  may  be,  become 

X  Usui  <rt  ooounodia   homlnum.  ocraan? 
limns. 


barren  for  fcnr  of  being  homely.  astri 

T>ct  us  pass  to  astronomy.   This  was  nutn 

R  honed  his  disciples  to  learn,  but  for  orc[|. 

reiuon*    far  removed    from   common       Oi 

habita  of  thinking.  "Shall  wo  act  down  all  h 

astronomy,"  Bays  Socrates, "  among  the  alplu 

subjects  of  study  ?''f     "I  think  so,"  look 

answers  hia  young  friend   Glancon  :  seem 

"to   know  something  about  tho  sea-  letter 

sons,  the  months,  and  the  years  is  of  mind 

use  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  leam 

for  agriculture  and  navigation."     "It  ing  t< 

MWI  me,"  says  Socrates,  "  to  see  how  home 

afraid  yon  are,  lest  the  common  herd  it)   hi 

of  people  should  accuse  you  of  recom-  pensa 

mending   useless   studies."     Be  then  made 

proceeds,  in  that  pure  and  magnificent  sary  a 

diction  which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter  of  tbt 

I  ■  tHB  would  im  if  Jupiter  apoke  Greek,  to  have  I 

explain,  that  the  use  of  astronomy  is  out   tl 

not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  have  I 

life,  but  to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  under 

the  contemplation  of  things  which  are  by  da 

to  be  perceived  by  tho  para  intellect  make 

alone.    The  knowledge  of  the  actual  Now, 

motions  of  the  heavenly  bodiea  Socrates  ledge 

considers  as  of  little  value.    The  ap-  engrai 

peanmcOi  which  make  the  aky  bcauti-  tain  tl 

hil  .t  -i**.  —   «--  •- 
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_  KgypL*  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  they  were  his  own;  and 
0O  they  were  understood  to  be  by 
^2uinctilian.t  Indeed  they  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  whole  Platonic 

0|^StClXL 

Bacon's  views,  as   may  easily  be 

supposed,  were  widely  different.^    The 

powers  of  the  memory,  he  observes, 

without  the  help  of  writing,  can  do 

little  towards  the  advancement  of  any 

useful  science.    He  acknowledges  that 

the  memory  may  bo   disciplined  to 

each  a  point  as  to  be  able  to  perform 

▼cry  extraordinary  feats.    But  on  such 

feats  he  sets  little  value.    The  habits 

of  his  mind,  he  tells  us,  are  such  that 

he  is  not  disposed  to  rate  highly  any 

accomplishment,  however  rare,  which 

is  of  no  practical  use  to  mankind. 

As  to  these  prodigious  achievements 

of  the  memory,  he  ranks  them  with 

the  exhibitions  of  rope-dancers  and 

tumblers.   "  These  two  performances," 

he  says,  u  are  much  of  the  same  sort. 

The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of 

the  body;  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the 

Powers  of  the  mind.    Both  may  pcr- 

taps  excite  our  wonder;  but  neither  is 

^titled  to  our  respect." 

To  Plato,  the  science  of  medicine 

•Ppeared  to  be  of  very  disputable  ad- 

?a^tage.§    He  did  not  indeed  object 

'°  <fcuick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or 

£*  injuries    produced    by  accidents. 

t}**  the  art  which  resists  the  slow  sap 

?f  a  -chronic  disease,  which  repairs 

JJJ^es  enervated  by  lust,  swollen  by 

*****ttony,  or  inflamed  by  wine,  which 

^Courages  sensuality  by  mitigating 

^^  natural  punishment  of  the  sen- 

?J**list,  and  prolongs  existence  when 

^*Q  intellect  has  ceased  to  retain  its 

^*Uire  energy,   had  no  share  of  his 

^*tcem.    A  life  protracted  by  Aedical 

**jkill  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long  death. 

-*  he  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine 

^•Ught,  he  said,  to  be  tolerated,  so  far 

^   that  art  may  serve  to  cure  the 

Occasional  distempers  of  men  whose 

Constitutions  are  good.    As  to  those 

•  Plato's  Phadru*. 

t  Quhictilian,  XI. 

I  De  Augment  is.  Lib.  5.  Cap.  3. 

|  Plato's  Republic,  Book  3. 


who  have  bad  constitutions,  let  them 
die;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such 
men  are  unfit  for  war,  for  magistracy, 
for  the  management  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  for  severe  study  and  specula- 
tion. If  they  engage  in  any  vigorous 
mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled 
with  giddiness  and  fulness  of  the  head, 
all  which  they  lay  to  the  account  of 
philosophy.  The  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  6uch  wretches  is  to  have 
done  with  life  at  onco.  He  quotes 
mythical  authority  in  support  of  this 
doctrine;  and  reminds  his  disciples 
that  the  practice  of  the  sons  of  JEscu- 
lapius,  as  described  by  Homer,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  cure  of  externa] 
injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon.  Of  all  the  sciences,  that  which 
he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  the 
greatest  interest  was  the  science  which, 
ii:  Plato's  opinion,  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  &  well  regulated  community. 
To  make  men  perfect  was  no  part  of 
Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim  was 
to  make  imperfect  men  comfortable. 
The  beneficence  of  his  philosophy 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  the  com- 
mon Father,  whose  sun  rises  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  whose  rain  de- 
scends for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In 
Plato's  opinion  man  was  made  for 
philosophy;  in  Bacon's  opinion  philo- 
sophy was  made  for  man ;  it  was  a 
means  to  an  end;  and  that  end  was  to 
increase  the  pleasures  and  to  mitigate 
the  pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and 
cannot  be  philosophers.  That  a  vale- 
tudinarian who  took  great  pleasure  in 
being  wheeled  along  his  terrace,  who 
relished  his  boiled  chicken  and  his 
weak  wine  and  water,  and  who  en- 
joyed a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Queen 
of  Navarre's  tales,  should  be  treated  as 
a  caput  lupinum  because  he  could  not 
read  the  Timasus  without  a  headache, 
was  a  notion  which  the  humane  spirit 
of  the  English  6chool  of  wisdom  alto- 
gether rejected.  Bacon  would  not 
have  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  philosopher  to  contrive  an  improved 
garden  chair  for  such  a  valetudinarian, 
to  devise  some  way  of  rendering  his 
medicines  more  palatable,  to  taxes* 
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repast*  which  ho  might  enjoy,  and 
pillows  on  which  ho  might  sleep 
eoundlyi  and  this  though  there  might 
not  be  the  smallest  hope  that  the  mind 
erf  the  poor  invalid  would  ever  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautiful 
and  the  ideal  good.  As  Plato  hod 
filed  the  religious  legends  of  Greece  to 
justify  his  contempt  for  the  more  re- 
condite parts  of  the  art  of  healing. 
Bacon  vindicated  the  dignity  of  that 
nrt  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  reminded  men  that  the 
great  Physician  of  the  soul  did  not 
disdain  to  be  also  the  physician  of  the 
body.* 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of 
medicine  to  that  of  tegislot  ion  ,we  find  the 
same  difference  between  the  systems  of 
these  two  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws, 
lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  tlio  end  of  legislation  is  in 
moke  men  virtuous.  Tt  Is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  tlio  extravagant  con- 
clusions to  which  such  a  proposition 
leads.    Bacon  well  knew  to  how  great 


;   toe    : 


of   i 


wry 


against  foreign  enfenuetj  the  main- 
taining of  internal  order;  the  esta- 
blishing of  a  judicial,  financial,  and 
commercial  system,  under  which  wealth 
may  be  rapidly  accumulated  and  se- 
curely enjoyed. 

Even  with  respect  to  tho  form  in 
which  laws  ought  to  be  drawn,  there  is 
b  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Englishnnn. 
Plato  thought  a  preamble  essential ; 
Bacon  thought  it  mischievous.  Each 
was  consistent  with  himself.  Plato, 
considering  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  people  as  tho  end  of  Initiation, 
justly  inferred  that  a,  law  which  com- 
manded and  threatened,  but  which 
neither  convinced  tho  reason,  nor 
touched  the  heart,  mast  be  a  most  im- 
perfect law.  He  was  not  content  whli 
deterring  from  theft  n  man  who  still 
continned  to  bo  a  thief  at  heart,  with 
restraining  a  son  who  bated  his  mother 
from  beating  his  mother.  Tho  only 
obedience  on  which  he  set  much  value 
was  the  obedience  which  an  enlightened 
undemanding  yields  to  reason,  and 
which  a  virtuous  disposition  yields  to 
precepts  of  virtue.  He  really  seems  to 
have  believed   that,  by   prefixing  to 
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an  institution  as  Solomon's  House 
rising  in  his  republic:  with  what  ve- 
hemence he  would  have  ordered 
the  brewhouses,  the  perfume-houses, 
and  the  dispensatories  to  be  pulled 
down;  and  with  what  inexorable 
rigour  he  would  have  driven  beyond 
the  frontier  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
lege, Merchants  of  Light  and  Depreda- 
tors, Lamps  and  Pioneers. 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  we  should  say 
that  the  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
"was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god.  The  aim 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to 
provide  man  with  what  he  requires 
"while  he  continues  to  be  man.  The 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to 
us  far  above  vulgar  wants.  The 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was 
to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  for- 
mer aim  was  noble;  but  the  latter  was 
attainable,  Plato  drew  a  good  bow; 
tut,  like  Acestes  in  Virgil,  he  aimed 
ml  the  stars  ;  and  therefore,  though 
there  was  no  want  of  strength  or  skill, 
the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His  arrow 
"Was  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of  daz- 
zling radiance,  but  it  struck  nothing. 

"  Volans  liquidis  in  mibibus  arsit  arundo 
f$ignavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuisque  recessit 
Ootisumta  in  ventos." 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which 
Was  placed  on  the  earth,  and  within 
bow-shot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white.    The 
philosophy  of  Plato  began  in  words  and 
ended  in  words,  noble  words  indeed, 
Words    such  as  were  to    be  expected 
from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  ex- 
ercising boundless  dominion  over  the 
finest    of    human     languages.      The 
philosophy  of  Bacon  began  in  observa- 
tions and  ended  in  arts. 

The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
Was  that  their  doctrine  formed  the 
minds  of  men  to  a  high  degree  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue.  This  was  indeed  the 
only  practical  good  which  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  teachers  even  pre- 
tended to  effect;  and  undoubtedly,  if 
they  had  effected  this,  they  would  have 
deserved  far  higher  praise  than  if  they 
had  discovered  the  most  salutary  medi- 
cines or  constructed  the  most  powerful 
machines.  But  the  truth  is  that,  in 
those  very  matters  in  which  alone  they  I 
professed  to  do  any  good  to  mankind,  in  / 


those  very  matters  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  neglected  all  the  vulgar  interests 
of  mankind,  they  did  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  They  promised  what 
was  impracticable;  they  despised  what 
was  practicable;  they  rilled  the  world 
with  long  words  and  long  beards;  and 
they  left  it  as  wicked  and  as  ignorant 
as  they  found  it 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  better  than 
a  principality  in  Utopia.  The  smallest 
actual  good  is  better  than  the  most 
magnificent  promises  of  impossibilities. 
The  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  grander  object  than  a  steam- 
engine.  But  there  are  steam-engines. 
And  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet 
to  be  born.  A  philosophy  which  should 
enable  a  man  to  feel  perfectly  happy 
while  in  agonies  of  pain  would  be 
better  than  a  philosophy  which  as- 
suages pain.  But  we  know  that  there 
aro  remedies  which  will  assuage  pain; 
and  we  know  that  the  ancient  sages 
liked  the  toothache  just  as  little  as  their 
neighbours.  A  philosophy  which  should 
extinguish  cupidity  would  be  better 
than  a  philosophy  which  should  devise 
laws  for  the  security  of  property.  But 
it  is  possible  to  moke  laws  which  shall, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  secure  property. 
And  we  do  not  understand  how  any 
motives  which  the  ancient  philosophy 
furnished  could  extinguish  cupidity. 
We  know  indeed  that  the  philosophers 
were  no  better  than  other  men  From 
the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of 
foes,  from  the  confessions  of  Epictctus 
and  Seneca,  as  well  as  from  the  sneers  of 
Lucian  and  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers 
of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbours,  with  the  additional  vice  of 
hypocrisy.  Some  people  m:;y  think 
the  object  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 
a  low  object,  but  they  cannot  deny  that, 
high  or  low,  it  has  been  attained.  They 
cannot  deny  that  every  ycr.r  makes  an 
addition  to  what  Bacon  called  "fruit." 
They  cannot  deny  that  mankind  have 
made,  and  ore  making,  great  and  con- 
stant progress  in  the  road  which  he 
pointed  out  to  them.  Was  there  any 
such  progressive  movement,  amox^  \Xv<* 
ancient  philosophers.  ?  MteT  itosj  \»A 
been  declaiming  eight  h\iii<\xfc&,ye*x%, 
had  they  made  the  -world  hcttei  tiaaa 
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when  they  began?  Oar  belief  is  that, 
among  the  philosophers  themselves,  in- 
stead of  a  progressive  improvement 
there  was  a  progressive  degeneracy. 
An  abject  superstition  which  Democri- 
tus  or  Anaxagoras  would  have  rejected 
with  scorn,  added  the  last  disgrace  to 
the  long  dotage  of  the  Stoic  and 
Platonic  schools.  Those  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  articulate  which  are  so  de- 
lightful and  interesting  in  a  child 
shock  and  disgust  in  an  aged  paralytic; 
and  in  the  same  way,  those  wild  and 
mythological  fictions  which  charm  us, 
when  wo  hear  them  lisped  by  Greek 
poetry  in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed 
sensation  of  pity  and  loathing,  when 
mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy  in 
its  old  age.  We  know  that  guns, 
cutlery,  spy-glosses,  clocks,  are  better 
in  our  time  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  and  were  better 
in  the  time  of  our  fathers  than  they 
were  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers. 
We  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to 
think  that,  when  a  philosophy  which 
boasted  that  its  object  was  the  eleva- 
tion and  purification  of  the  mind,  and 
which  for  this  object  neglected  the  sor- 
did office  of  ministering  to  the  comforts 
of  the  body,  had  flourished  in  the  high- 
est honour  during  many  hundreds  of 
years,  a  vast  moral  amelioration  must 
have  taken  place.  Was  it  so  ?  Look 
at  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era  and  four 
centuries  after  that  era.  Compare  the 
men  whom  those  schools  formed  at  those 
two  periods.  Compare  Plato  and  Liba- 
nius.  Compare  Pericles  and  Julian. 
This  philosophy  confessed,  nay  boasted, 
that  for  every  end  but  one  it  was  use- 
less.   Had  it  attained  that  one  end  ? 

Suppose  that  Justinian,  when  he 
closed  the  schools  of  Athens,  had 
called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  still 
haunted  the  Portico,  and  lingered  round 
the  ancient  plane-trees,  to  show  their 
title  to  public  veneration :  suppose  that 
he  had  said :  "A  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since,  in  this  famous  city,  So- 
crates posed  Protagoras  and  Ilippias ; 
during  those  thousand  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  every 
generation  has  been  employed  in  con- 
stant efforts  to  bring  to  perfection  the 


philosophy  which  yon  teach ,  thai  phi- 
losophy has  been  niunificently  patron- 
ised by  the  powerful ;  its  professors 
have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  public ;  it  has  drawn  to  itself 
almost  all  the  sap  and  vigour  of  the 
human  intellect  :  and  what  has  it 
effected  ?  What  profitable  truth  has  it 
taught  as  which  we  should  not  equally 
have  known  without  it  ?  What  has  it 
enabled  us  to  do  which  we  should  not 
have  been  equally  able  to  do  without 
it?"  Such  questions,  we  suspect,  would 
have  puzzled  Simplicius  and  Isidore. 
Ask  a  follower  of  Bacon  what  the  new 
philosophy,  as  it  was  called  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  has  effected  for 
mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready ;  **lt 
has  lengthened  life;  it  has  mitigated 
pain;  it  has  extinguished  diseases;  it 
has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
it  has  given  new  securities  to  the 
mariner;  it  has  furnished  new  anna 
to  the  warrior;  it  has  spanned  great 
rivers  and  estuaries  with  bridges  of 
form  unknown  to  our  fathers;  it  ha* 
guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously 
from  heaven  to  earth;  it  has  lighted 
up  the  night  with  the  splendour  of  tha 
day;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  thei 
human  vision;  it  has  multiplied  thai 
power  of  the  human  muscles;  it  nasi 
accelerated  motion;  it  has  annihilated 
distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse, 
correspondence,  all  friendly  offices,  all 
despatch  of  business  ;  it  has  enabled 
man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the* 
sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate! 
securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  ofl 
the  earth,  to  traverse  the  land  in  carai 
which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and 
the  ocean  in  ships  which  run  ten  knotai 
an  hour  against  the  wind.  These  arei 
but  a  part  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first- 
fruits.  For  it  is  a  philosophy  whicha 
never  rests,  which  has  never  attained, , 
which  is  never  perfect.  Its  law  iv 
progress.  A  point  which  yesterday 
was  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day,  and 
will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow.* 

Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of' 
Bacon  were,  he  owes  his  wide  and  dur- 
able fame  chiefly  to  this,  that  all  those 
powers  received  their  direction  from 
common  sense.  His  love  of  the  vulgar 
uatfxal,  his  strong  sympathy  with  tf* 
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notions  of  good  and  evil,  and 
with  which  he  avowed 
sympathy,  are  the  secret  of  his 
Me.  There  was  in  his  system  no 
,  no  ffluaioii.  He  had  no  anointing 
xoken  bones,  no  fine  theories  de 
a,  no  arguments  to  persuade  men 
rf  their  senses.  He  knew  that  men, 
philosophers  as  well  as  other  men, 
anally  love  life,  health,  comfort, 
nr,  security,  the  society  of  friends, 
do  actually  dislike  death,  sickness, 
,  poverty,  disgrace,  danger,  se- 
dan from  those  to  whom  they 
attached.  He  knew  that  religion, 
gh  it  often  regulates  and  moderates 
\  feelings,  seldom  eradicates  them ; 
fid  he  think  it  desirable  for  man- 
that  they  should  be  eradicated. 
plan  of  eradicating  them  by  con- 
like those  of  Seneca,  or  syllo- 
i  like  those  of  Chrysippus,  was 
preposterous  to  be  for  a  moment 
rtamed  by  a  mind  like  his.  He 
lot  understand  what  wisdom  there 
i  be  in  changing  names  where  it 
impossible  to  change  things ;  in 
iost  that  blindness,  hunger,  the 
,  the  rack,  were  evils,  and  calling 
i  kmpdryfitvu ;  in  refusing  to  ac- 
riedge  that  health,  safety,  plenty, 
>  good  things,  and  dubbing  them 
the  name  of  foidupopa.  In  his 
ions  on  all  these  subjects,  ho  was 
I  Stoic,  nor  an  Epicurean,  nor  an 
(tank,  but  what  would  have  been 
d  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Aca- 
ics  a  mere  liuenjs,  a  mere  corn- 
man.  And  it  was  precisely  be- 
e  he  was  so  that  his  name  makes 
reat  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
d.  It  was  because  he  dug  deep 
he  was  able  to  pile  high.  It  was 
use,  in  order  to  lay  his  founda- 
1  he  went  down  into  those  parts  of 
an  nature  which  lie  low,  but  which 
lot  liable  to  change,  that  the  fabric 
h  he  reared  has  risen  to  so  stately 
levation,  and  stands  with  such  im- 
ible  strength. 

e  have  sometimes  thought  that 
musing  fiction  might  be  written, 
hich  a  disciple  of  Epictetus  and  a 
pie  of  Bacon  should  be  introduced 
jflow-travellers.  They  come  to  a 
go  where  the  small-pox  has  just 


begun  to  rage,  and  find  houses  shut 
up,  intercourse  suspended,  the  sick 
abandoned,  mothers  weeping  in  terror 
over  their  children.  The  Stoic  assures 
the  dismayed  population  that  there  is 
nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox,  and  that 
to  a  wise  man  disease,  deformity,  death, 
the  loss  of  friends,  are  not  evils.  The 
Baconian  takes  out  a  lancet  and  begins 
to  vaccinate.  They  find  a  body  of 
miners  in  great  dismay.  An  explosion 
of  noisome  vapours  has  just  killed 
many  of  those  who  were  at  work ;  and 
tho  survivors  are  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  cavern.  The  Stoic  assures  them 
that  such  an  accident  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  &*<r*poiiyn*vo*.  Tho  Baconian, 
who  has  no  such  fine  word  at  his  com- 
mand, contents  himself  with  devising  a 
safety-lamp.  They  find  a  shipwrecked 
merchant  wringing  his  hands  on  the 
shore.  His  vessel  with  an  inestimable 
cargo  has  just  gone  down,  and  he  is 
reduced  in  a  moment  from  opnlenco  to 
beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorts  him  not 
to  seek  happiness  in  things  which  lie 
without  himself,  and  repeats  the  whole 
chapter  of  Epictetus  vpibs  robs  rfy  dnopiu* 
8c Sotirrfra*.  The  Baconian  constructs  a 
diving-bell,  goes  down  in  it,  and  returns 
with  the  most  precious  effects  from  the 
wreck.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between 
the  philosophy  of  thorns  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  fruit,  the  philosophy  of  words 
and  the  philosophy  of  works. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  overrating 
the  importance  of  those  sciences  which 
minister  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
man,  and  of  underrating  the  importance 
of  moral  philosophy;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  persons  who  read  the 
Novum  Organum  and  the  De  Augmentis, 
without  adverting  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  works  were  written, 
will  find  much  that  may  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  accusation.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  though  in  practice  he 
often  went  very  wrong,  and  though,  as 
his  historical  work  and  his  essays 
prove,  he  did  not  hold,  even  in  theory, 
very  strict  opinions  on  points  of  poli- 
tical morality,  he  was  far  too  wise  a 
man  not  to  know  how  much  our  well- 
being  depends  on  the  regulation  of  out 
minds.  The  world  foTwW&Wwv.d&*A 
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wa»  not.  as  tsumu  people  seem  to  ima- 

E'ue,  a  world  of  water-wheels,  power- 
pma,  stcnm-carriagcs,  sensualists,  and 
knaves.  He  would  have  been  as  ready 
as  Zeno  himself  lu  maintain  that  do 
bodily  comforts  which  could  be  devised 
by  the  skill  and  labour  of  a  hundred 
generations  would  give  happiness  to  a 
man  whoso  mind  was  nndcr  the  tyranny 
of  licentious  appetite,  of  envy,  of  hatred, 
or  of  fear.  If  he  sometimes  appeared 
to  ascribe  importance  too  exclusively 
to  the  ana  which  increase  the  outward 
comforts  of  our  species,  the  reason  is 
plain.  Those  arts  had  been  most  un- 
duly depreciated.  They  had  been  re- 
presented as  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  man  of  liberal  education.  "Co- 
gitavit,"  says  Bacon  of  himself,  "  earn 


mi  dam  et  damnosam,  rainai  nempe 
majestatem  mentis  huraanie,  si  in  ex- 
pcrimentis  et  rebus  parrjcnlaribus,  sen- 
mi  subjectis,  et  in  materia  terminatis. 
diu  ac  multum  versetur:  pratsertim  cum 
hujusmodi  res  ad  inquirendum  laborio- 
sas,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  dis- 
cendumaspenE.ad  practiesm  illiberal  es, 
immcro  iniiiiilaj,  et  subtilitiitu  pii-ilkc 
soleant,  et  oh  hujnamodi 


effected  in  these  oi'i  that  the  so> 
of  bis  principles  could  bo  most  i 
nnd  decisively  brought  to  that 
made  manifest  to  common  undi 
ings.  He  acted  like  a  wise  com 
who  thins  every  other  part  of  hi 
strengthen  a  point  where  the  e 
attacking  with  peculiar  fury, 
the  fate  of  which  the  event  of  tl 
seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the 
i  )r,ji:>iKii..  however,  he  diaiint 
most  tmly  declares  that  his  phi 
is  no  less  a  Moral  than  a  Nam 
losophy,  that,  though  hk  iUui 
are  drawn  from  physical  sciei 
principles  which  those  illustrat 
intended  to  explain  are  just  a 
cable  to  ethical  and  political  i 
as  to  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  vegetation,  f 

He  frequently  treated  of  mo 
}<■:•-  -,  and  he  brought  to  those 
that  spirit  which  was  the  esseo 
whole  system.  He  has  left  i 
admirable  practicable  observa 
wbat  he  somewhat  quaintly  a 
Georgics  of  the  mind,  on  the 
culture  which  tends  to  prodn 
dispositions.  Some  persons, 
him  of  spending 


/' 


fc.r-and-lwcuty  elders  in  the  Ap«:ca- 
Ijpse  Bacon  dismissed  with  mo^t  con- 
temptuous brevity.  "Inanes  plerum- 
qpe  eradunt  et  futiles."*  Nor  did 
m  ever  meddle  with  those  enigmas 
wbich  hare  puzzled  hundreds  of  gene- 
rations, and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more. 
He  aid  nothing  about  the  grounds  of 
■and  obligation,  or  the  freedom  of  the 
hsm&n  wiU.  He  had  no  inclination  to 
eaploy  himself  in  labours  resembling 
those  of  the  damned  in  the  Grecian 
Ttasras,  to  spin  for  ever  on  the  same 
wktd  round  the  same  pivot,  to  gfipe 
fcc  erer  after  the  some  deluding  clus- 
tery to  pour  water  for  ever  into  the 
mm  bottomless  buckets,  to  pace  for 
tier  to  and  fro  on  the  same  wearisome 
lath  ate  the  same  recoiling  stone. 
at  aborted  his  disciples  to  prosecute 
RietTches  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, to  consider  moral  science  as  a 
fueucsl  science,  a  science  of  which 
the  object  was  to  cure  the  diseases  and 
potorbations  of  the  mind,  and  which 
add  be  improved  only  by  a  method 
ttftlogous  to  that  which  has  improved 
ittdicine  and  surgery.  Moral  philoso- 
pher! ought,  he  said,  to  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of 
Covering  what  are  the  actual  effects 
produced  on  the  human  character  by 
particular  modes  of  education,  by  the 
^dnlgenco  of  particular  habits,  by  the 
tody  of  particular  books,  by  society, 
by  emulation,  by  imitation.  Then  we 
J&ight  hope  to  find  out  what  mode  of 
ttfeming  was  most  likely  to  preserve 
*fed  restore  moral  health.f 

What  he  was  as  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  a  moral  philosopher,  that  he 
^«i  also  as   a  theologian.     He  was, 
^e  are  convinced,  a  sincere  believer  in 
*&**  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
•^relation.    Nothing  can  be  found  in 
**b  writings,  or  in  any  other  writings, 
**)ore  eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some 
J>«ttages  which  were  apparently  written 
**ndcr  the   influence  of    strong  devo- 
tional feeling.    He  loved  to  dwell  on 
*ke  power  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
effect  much  that  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers could  only  promise.    He  loved 
V>  consider  that  religion  as  the  bond 
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«'i  ch.iiity,  thi*  <":ii»  u»  I'.il  \  .:^.  <\  a, 
the  consolation  of  the  wretched,  the 
support  of  the  timid,  the  hope  of  tho 
dying.  But  controversies  on  specula- 
tive points  of  theology  seem  to  have 
engaged  scarcely  any  portion  of  his 
attention.  In  what  he  wrote  on 
Church  Government  he  showed,  as  for 
as  he  dared,  a  tolerant  and  charitable 
spirit.  He  troubled  himself  not  at  all 
about  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians, 
Monothclitcs  and  Nestorians.  He 
lived  in  an  ago  in  which  disputes  on 
the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  ex- 
cited an  intense  interest  throughout 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  conflict.  He  was  in  power 
at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
must  for  months  have  been  doily 
deafened  with  talk  about  election, 
reprobation,  and  final  perseverance. 
Tet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his 
works  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist  or  an 
Arminian.  While  the  world  was  re- 
sounding with  the  noise  of  a  disputa- 
tious philosophy  and  a  disputatious 
theology,  the  Baconian  school,  like 
Alworthy  seated  between  Square  and 
Thwackum,  preserved  a  calm  neutra- 
lity, half  scornful,  half  benevolent,  and 
content  with  adding  to  tho  sum  of 
practical  good,  left  tho  war  of  words 
to  those  who  liked  it. 

"We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  because  from 
this  peculiarity  all  the  other  peculiari- 
ties of  that  philosophy  necessarily 
arose.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  person 
who  proposed  to  himself  the  same  end 
with  Bacon  could  fail  to  hit  upon  the 
same  means. 

The  vulvar  notion  about  Bacon  we 
take  to  be  this,  that  he  invented  a  new 
method  of  arriving  at  truth,  which 
method  is  called  Induction,  and  that 
he  detected  some  fallacy  in  tho  syllo- 
gistic reasoning  which  had  been  in 
vogue  before  his  time.  This  notion 
is  about  as  well  founded  as  that  of  the 
people  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  imagin- 
ed that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer. 
Many  who  are  far  too  well  informed 
to  talk  such  extravagant  noitt&Tt&fe  en- 
tertain what  we  think  income*  tk&bks 
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as  to  what  Bacon  really  effected  in  this 
matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been 
practised  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  by  every  human  being.  It 
is  constantly  practised  by  the  most 
ignorant  down,  by  the  most  thought- 
less schoolboy,  by  the  very  child  at 
the  breast.  That  method  leads  the 
clown  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  sows 
barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheat.  By 
that  method  the  schoolboy  learns  that  a 
cloudy  day  is  the  best  for  catching  trout. 
The  very  infant,  we  imagine,  is  led  by 
induction  to  expect  milk  from  his  mo- 
ther or  nurse,  and  none  from  his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon 
invented  the  inductive  method  ;  but  it 
is  not  true  that  he  was  the  first  person 
who  correctly  analysed  that  method 
and  explained  its  uses.  Aristotle  had 
long  before  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  syllogistic  reasoning 
could  ever  conduct  men  to  the  disco- 
very of  any  new  principle,  had  shown 
that  such  discoveries  must  be  made  by 
induction,  and  by  induction  alone,  and 
had  given  the  history  of  the  inductive 
process,  concisely  indeed,  but  with 
great  perspicuity  and  precision. 

Again,  we  are  not  inclined  to  ascribe 
much  practical  value  to  that  analysis  of 
the  inductive  method  which  Bacon  has 
given  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  It  is  indeed  an  elaborate 
and  correct  analysis.  But  it  is  an 
analysis  of  that  which  we  are  all  doing 
from  morning  to  night,  and  which  wc 
continue  to  do  even  in  our  dreams. 
A  plain  man  finds  his  stomach  out  of 
order.  He  never  heard  Lord  Bacon's 
name.  But  he  proceeds  in  the  strictest 
conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  satisfies  himself  that  minced  pics 
havo  done  the  mischief.  "  I  ate  minced 
pies  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and 
I  was  kept  awake  by  indigestion  all 
night."  This  is  the  comparentia  ad  in- 
tellectual instantiarum  ewwenientium.  u  I 
did  not  eat  any  on  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day, and  I  was  quite  well**  This  is  the 
comparentia  instantiarum  in  proximo  qua* 
natura  data  privantur,  M  I  ate  very 
sparingly  of  them  on  Sunday,  and  was 
rery  slightly  indisposed  in  the  evening. 


But  on  Christmas-day  I  almost  dined 
on  them,  and  was  so  ill  that  I  was  in 
great  danger."  This  is  the  comparentia 
instantiarum  secundum  magis  et  mm, 
"  It  cannot  have  been  the  brandy  which 
I  took  with  them.  For  I  have  drunk 
brandy  daily  for  years  without  being 
the  worse  for  it"  This  is  the  rejectio 
naturarum.  Our  invalid  then  proceeds 
to  what  is  termed  by  Bacon  the  Vinde- 
miatioy  and  pronounces  that  minced 
pies  do  not  agree  with  him. 

We  repeat  that  we  dispute  neither 
the  ingenuity  nor  the  accuracy  of 
the  theory  contained  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Oroanum ;  but  we 
think  that  Bacon  greatly  overrated  its 
utility.  We  conceive  that  the  inductive 
process,  like  many  other  processes,  is 
not  likely  to  be  better  performed  merely 
because  men  know  how  they  perform 
it  William  Tell  would  not  nave  been 
one  whit  more  likely  to  cleave  the  apple 
if  he  had  known  that  his  arrow  would 
describe  a  parabola  under  the  influence 
of  tKe  attraction  of  the  earth.  Captain 
Barclay  would  not  have  been  mora 
likely  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  • 
thousand  hours,  if  he  had  known  the 
place  and  name  of  every  muscle  in  his 
legs.  Monsieur  Jourdain  probably  did. 
not  pronounce  D  and  F  more  correctly 
after  he  had  been  apprised  that  D 
pronounced  by  touching  the  teeth  wit 
the  end  of  the  tongue,  and  F  by  put 
ting  the  upper  teeth  on  the  lower  li 
We  cannot  perceive  that  the  study 
grammar  makes  the  smallest  differenc 
in  the  speech  of  people  who  have 
ways  lived  in  good  society.  Not 
Londoner  in  ten  thousand  can  la; 
down  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
trill  and  shall  Yet  not  one  London 
in  a  million  ever  misplaces  his  will  an* 
s/ialL  Doctor  ltobcrtson  could, 
doubtedly,  have  written  a 
dissertation  on  the  use  of  those 
Yet,  even  in  his  latest  work,  he 
times  misplaced  them  ludicrously.  N 
man  uses  figures  of  speech  with  m 
propriety  because  he  knows  that 
lijrure  is  called  a  metonymy  and 
other  a  synecdoche.  A  drayman  in 
passion  calls  out,  MYou  are  a  pretty 
fellow,"  without  suspecting  that  he 
\  uttering  irony,  and  that  irony  is 
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of  tin  four  primary  tropes.    The  old 
ijitems  of  rhetoric  were  never  regarded 
jqr  the  most  experienced  and  discerning 
judges  at  of  any  use  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  orator.    "Ego  hanc  rim 
intdligo "  said  Cicero,  u  esse  in  prae- 
ceptis  omnibus,  non  ut  ea  secuti  ora- 
tora  doquentiss  laudem  sint  adepti, 
ted  que  sua  sponte  homines  eloquentes 
fwerent,eaqno8dam  observasse,  atque  id 
cgiae;  sic  esse  non  eloquentiam  ex  arti- 
fcio,iedartificinmexeloquentianatuiiLw 
We  most  own  that  we  entertain  the  same 
opinion  concerning  the  study  of  Logic 
which  Cicero  entertained  concerning 
the  study  of  Rhetoric   A  man  of  sense 
syllogizes  in  eelarent  and  cesare  all  day 
long  without  suspecting  it;  and,  though 
he  may  not  know  what  an  ignoratio 
«UcAi  is,  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing 
it  whenever  he  falls  in  with  it;  which 
*•  likely  to  be  as  often  as  he  falls  in 
With  a  Reverend  Master  of  Arts  nou- 
rished on  mode  and  figure  in  the  clois- 
ton  of  Oxford.    Considered  merely  as 
%a  intellectual  feat,  the   Organum  of 
•Aristotle  can  scarcely  be  admired  too 
itighly.    But  the  more  we  compare  in- 
dividual with  individual,  school  with 
afchool,  nation  with  nation,  generation 
trith  generation,  the  more  do  we  lean 
to  the  opinion  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  logic  has  no  tendency 
'whatever  to  make  men  good  reosoners. 
What  Aristotle  did  for  the  syllogistic 
process  Bacon  has,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Novum  Organvm,  done  for  the 
inductive  process ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
has  analysed  it  wolL     His  rules  are 
quite  proper,  but  we  do  not  need  them, 
because  they  are  drawn  from  our  own 
constant  practice. 

But,  though  everybody  is  constantly 
performing  the  process  described  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  some  men  perform  it  well  and 
some  perform  it  HI.  Some  are  led  by 
it  to  truth,  and  some  to  error.  It  led 
Franklin  to  discover  the  nature  of  light- 
ning. It  led  thousands,  who  had  less 
brains  than  Franklin,  to  believe  in 
animal  magnetism.  But  this  was  not 
because)  Franklin  went  through  the 
process  described  by  Bacon,  and  the 
dopes  of  Mesmer  through  a  different 
proem     He  comparentia  and  rtjec-\ 


times  of  which  we  have  given  examples 
will  be  found  in  the  most  unsound  in- 
ductions. We  have  heard  that  an  emi- 
nent judge  of  the  last  generation  was 
in  the  habit  of  jocosely  propounding 
after  dinner  a  theory,  that  the  cause  of 
the  prevalence  of  Jacobinism  was  the 
practice  of  bearing  three  names.  He 
quoted  on  the  one  side  Charles  James 
Fox,  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  John 
Home  Tooke,  John  Philpot  Curran, 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone.  These  were  instantict 
convenientes.  He  then  proceeded  to  cite 
instances  absentia  in  proximo,  William 
Pitt,  John  Scott,  William  Windham, 
Samuel  Horsley,  Henry  Dundas,  Ed- 
mund Burke.  He  might  have  gone  on 
to  instances  secundum  magis  et  minus. 
The  practice  of  giving  children  three 
names  has  been  for  some  time  a  growing 
practice,  and  Jacobinism  has  also  been 
growing.  The  practice  of  giving  chil- 
dren three  names  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  England.  In  Eng- 
land we  still  have  a  King  and  a  House 
of  Lords;  but  the  Americans  aro  Re- 
publicans. The  rejectiones  are  obvious. 
Burke  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Touc  are 
both  Irishmen;  therefore  the  Ixnng  an 
Irishman  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobin- 
ism. Horsley  and  Home  Tooke  aro 
both  clergymen ;  therefore  the  being  a 
clergyman  is  not  the  cause  of  Jacobin- 
ism. Fox  and  Windham  were  both 
educated  at  Oxford ;  therefore  the 
being  educated  at  Oxford  is  not  the 
cause  of  Jacobinism.  Pitt  and  Horne 
Tooke  were  both  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  therefore  the  being  educated 
at  Cambridge  is  not  the  cause  of  Ja- 
cobinism. In  this  way,  our  inductive 
philosopher  arrives  at  what  Bacon  calls 
the  Vintage,  and  pronounces  that  the 
having  three  names  is  the  cause  of 
Jacobinism. 

Here  is  an  induction  corresponding 
with  Bacon's  analysis  and  ending  in  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  In  what  then 
docs  this  induction  differ  from  the  in- 
duction which  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  presence  of  the  sun  is 
the  cause  of  our  having  more  light  by 
day  than  by  night?  The  difference 
evidently  is  not  in  tf&  kind,  tf  v&r 
stances,  but  in  tta  uumtaac  <&  W 
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.^.^.»»^v  uviwi't'n  a  sound  and  unsound 
induction  docs  not  lie  in  this,  that  the 
author  of  the  tuiind  induction  ^oi*s 
through  the  process  analysed  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Nontm  Organwn^ 
and  tho  author  of  the  unsound  induc- 
tion through  a  different  process.  They 
both  perforin  the  same  process.  But 
one  perforins  it  foolishly  or  carelessly; 
the  other  jierforms  it  with  patience, 
attention,  sagacity,  and  judgment. 
Now  precepts  can  do  little  towards 
making  men  patient  and  attentive,  and 
still  less  towards  making  them  saga- 
cious and  judicious.  It  is  very  well  to 
tell  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
prejudices,  not  to  believe  facts  on  slight 
evidence,  not  to  be  content  with  a 
scanty  collection  of  facts,  to  put  out  of 
their  mind*  the  idola  which  Bacon  has 
60  finely  disoribecL  But  these  rules 
are  too  general  to  be  of  much  practical 
use.  The  question  is,  What  is  a  pre- 
judice? How  long  docs  the  incredulity 
with  which  I  hear  a  new  theory  pro- 
pounded continue  to  be  a  wise  and 
salutary  incredulity?  When  does  it 
become  an  idohtm  speciu,  the  unreason- 
able pertinacity  of  a  too  sceptical  mind? 
What  is  slight  evidence?    What  col- 
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fonnancc    Bacon  was  not,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  inventor  of  the  induc- 
tive method.     He  was  not  even  the 
person  who  first  analysed  the  indue- 
lire  method  correctly,  though  he  un- 
doubtedly analysed  it  more  minutely 
than  any  who  preceded  him.    He  was 
not  the  person  who  first  showed  that  by 
the  inductive  method  alone  new  truth 
conld  be  discovered.    But  he  was  the 
penonwho  first  turned  the  minds  of 
ipecnlative  men,  long  occupied  in  ver- 
bal disputes,  to  the  discovery  of  new 
and  ueful  truth ;  and,  by  doing  so,  he 
at  once  gave  to  the  inductive  method 
an  importance  and  dignity  which  had 
never  before  belonged  to  it    He  was 
not  the  maker  of  that  road ;  he  was 
not  the  discoverer  of  that  road;  he  was 
not  the  person  who  first  surveyed  and 
mapped  that  road.    But  he  was  the 
penonwho  first  called  the  public  atten- 
tion to  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth, 
which  had  been  utterly  neglected,  and 
which  was  accessible  by  that  road  alone. 
By  doing  so  he  caused  that  road,  which 
had  previously  been  trodden  only  by 
peasants  and  higglers,  to  be  frequented 
by  a  higher  class  of  travellers. 
a  That  which  was  eminently  his  own 
in  hii  system  was  the  end  which  he 
proposed  to  himself.     The  end  being 
given,  the  means,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
conld  not  well  be  mistaken.    If  others 
had  aimed  at  the   same  object  with 
Bacon,  we  hold  it  to  be  certain  that 
fay  would  have  employed  the  same 
ftethod  with  Bacon.     It  would  have 
been  hard  to  convince  Seneca  that  the 
Uftentiiig  of  a  safety-lamp  was  an  em- 
ployment worthy  of  a  philosopher.    It 
would   have  been  hard  to  persuade 
tfotnai  Aquinas  to  descend  from  the 
tfeakmg  of  syllogisms  to  the  making  of 
ftonpowder.     But  Seneca  would  never 
5ave  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
Only  by  means  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  a  safety-lamp  could  be  in- 
dented. Thomas  Aquinas  would  never 
liave  thought   that   his  barbara  and 
^aralipton  would  enable  him  to  ascer- 
tain  the   proportion    which  charcoal 
ought  to  bear  to  saltpetre  in  a  pound 
of  gunpowder.    Neither  common  sense 
nor  Aristotle  would  bare  suffered  him 
to /all  into  such  an  abaordity. 


By  stimulating  men  to  the  discovery 
of  new  truth,  Bacon  stimulated  them 
to  employ  the  inductive  method,  tho 
only  method,  even  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  the  schoolmen  themselves 
being  judges,  by  which  new  truth  can 
be  discovered.  By  stimulating  men  to 
the  discovery  of  useful  trutli,  he  fur- 
nished them  with  a  motive  to  perform 
the  inductive  process  well  and  care- 
fully. His  predecessors  had  been,  in 
his  phrase,  not  interpreters,  but  antici- 
pators of  nature.  They  had  been  con- 
tent with  the  first  principles  at  which 
they  had  arrived  by  the  most  scanty 
and  slovenly  induction.  And  why  was 
this?  It  was,  we  conceive,  because 
their  philosophy  proposed  to  itself  no 
practical  end,  because  it  was  merely  an 
exercise  of  the  mind.  A  man  who 
wants  to  contrive  a  new  machine  or  a 
new  medicine  has  a  strong  motive  to 
observe  accurately  and  patiently,  and 
to  try  experiment  after  experiment 
But  a  man  who  merclv  wants  a  theme 
for  disputation  or  declamation  has  no 
such  motive.  Ho  is  therefore  content 
with  premises  grounded  on  assump- 
tion, or  on  the  most  scanty  and  hasty 
induction.  Thus,  we  conceive,  the 
schoolmen  acted.  On  their  foolish 
premises  they  often  argued  with  great 
ability ;  and  as  their  object  was  *'  as- 
sensum  subjugare,  non  res,"*  to  be  vic- 
torious in  controversy,  not  to  be  victo- 
rious over  nature,  they  were  consistent. 
For  just  as  much  logical  skill  could  be 
shown  in  reasoning  on  false  as  on  true 
premises.  But  the  followers  of  the 
new  philosophy,  proposing  to  them- 
selves the  discovery  of  useful  truth  as 
their  object,  must  have  altogether  failed 
of  attaining  that  object  if  they  had 
been  content  to  build  theories  on 
superficial  induction. 

Bacon  has  remarked!  that,  in 
ages  when  philosophy  was  stationary, 
the  mechanical  arts  went  on  improving. 
Why  was  this  ?  Evidently  because  the 
mechanic  was  not  content  with  so  care- 
less a  mode  of  induction  as  served  the 
purpose  of  the  philosopher.  And  why 
was  the  philosopher  more  easily  satis- 
fied than  the  mechanic?  Evidently  be- 

*  Novum  Orgammx\2**\>  MM&» 
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cause  the  Object  cf  the  mechanic  was 
Iii  mould  things,  whilst  the  object  of 
the  philosopher  was  only  to  mould 
words.  Careful  induction  is  not  at  iiU 
necessary  to  the  malting  of  a  good  syl- 
logism. But  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
making  of  a  goad  stioa.  Mechanics, 
iherd'ore,  have  always  been,  as  far  as 
the  range  of  their  humble  but  useful 
callings  extended,  not  anticipators  hut 
interpreters  of  nature.  And  when  a 
philosophy  iini;c.  the  object  or  which 
was  tu  du  on  n  largo  scale  what  the 
mechanic  docs  on  a  small  scale,  to  ex- 
lend  the  power  and  to  supply  the  wants 
if  man,  the  tnith  of  the  premises, 
which  logically  is  a  matter  altogether 
unimportant,  became  a  matter  of  the 
and  the  cureless 
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ha;l  previously  been  satisfied  gave 
place,  of  necessity,  to  an  induciion  far 
ijim]i-'  nfciiriit''  ati'l  satisiae^orv. 

What  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philo- 
sophy may,  we  think,  be  fairly  stated 
ihus.  The  ohjeets  of  preceding  specu- 
lators were  objects  which  could  bo 
attained  without  careful  induction. 
Those  speculators,  therefore,  did  not 
perform  the  inductive  process  carefully. 


the  lawyer  and  politician, — them  ttaJ 
a  sinful. ir  union  of  andacity  and  »w 
briety.  The  promises  which  he  mail* 
to  mankind  might,  to  a  supcrEcia-- 
render,  seem  to  resemble  the  rant* 
which  a  great  dramatist  has  put  intc: 
the  mouth  of  an  Oriental  conqnerow 
half-craied  hy  good  fortuno  and  by* 
violent  passions. 
"  IIl- shall  )l;iiv  cii"ii,!.«  easier  than  lir, 


wjrt." 


But  Bacon  performed  what  he  pro- 
mised. In  truth,  Fletcher  would  nM 
have  dared  to  make  Arbaces  promise, 
in  liis  wildest  fits  of  excitement,  tiis 
tithe  of  what  the  Baconian  philosophy 
has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament 
may,  we  think,  be  described  in  foot 
words,  much  hope,  little  faith  ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  believe  that  any  thing,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  may  be  done ;  an 
indisposition  to  believe  that  any  thing 
extraordinary  has  been  done.  In  these 
points  the  constitution  of  Bacon'*  mind 
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for  the  hand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it ; 
ttd  the  armies  of  powerful  Sultans 
ftight  repose  beneath  its  shade. 

In  keenness  of  observation  he  has 
heeo  equalled,  though  perhaps  never 
surpassed/   But  the  largeness  of  his 
•tmd  was  all  his  own.    The  glance 
With  which  he  surveyed  the  intellec- 
tual universe  resembled  that  which  the 
-Archangel,  from  the  golden  threshold 
of  heaven,  darted  down  into  the  new 
Creation. 

mm  Bound  he   surveyed,— and  well  might* 

where  he  stood 
80  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shade,— from  eastern 

point 
Of  libra,  to  the  fleecy  star  which  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon." 

His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of 
«*ber  men,  as  a  terrestrial  globe  differs 
4rom  an  Atlas  which  contains  a  dif- 
ferent country  on    every  leaf.     The 
towns  and  roads  of  England,  France, 
a\nd  Germany  are  better    laid   down 
in  the  Atlas  than  on  the  globe.    But 
"while  we  are  looking  at  England  we 
see  nothing  of  France ;  and  while  we 
«re  looking  at  France  we  see  nothing 
of  Germany.   We  may  go  to  the  Atlas 
to  learn  the  bearings  and  distances  of 
York  and  Bristol,  or  of  Dresden  and 
Prague.    But  it  is  useless  if  we  want 
to  know  the  bearings  and  distances  of 
France  and  Martinique,  or  of  Eng- 
land and  Canada.    On  the  globe  we 
shall  not  find  all  the  market  towns  in 
our  own  neighbourhood;  but  we  shall 
learn  from  it  the  comparative  extent 
and  the  relative  position  of  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  u  I  have  taken,"  said 
Bacon,  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
only  thirty-one,  to  his  uncle  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, MI  have  taken  all  knowledge  to 
be  my  province."    In  any  other  young 
man,  indeed  in  any  other  man,  this 
would  have  been  a  ridiculous  flight  of 
presumption.    There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  better  mathematicians,  astrono- 
mers,  chemists,  physicians,  botanists, 
mineralogists,  than  Bacon.    No  man 
would  go  to  Bacon's  works  to  learn  any 
particular  science  or  art,  any  more  than 
be  would  go  to  a  twelve-inch  globe  in 
order  to  find  his  way  from  Kennington 
VaxnpSketoClMpbMm  Common.  The  art 


which  Bacon  taught  was  the  art  of  in- 
venting arts.  The  knowledge  in  which 
Bacon  excelled  all  men  was  a  knowledge 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated 
his  thoughts  was  peculiar  to  him.  He 
hod  no  touch  of  that  disputatious  temper 
which  he  often  censured  in  his  predeces- 
sors. He  effected  a  vast  intellectual  re- 
volution in  opposition  to  a  vast  moss 
of  prejudices;  yet  he  never  engaged  in 
any  controversy:  nay,  we  cannot  at 
present  recollect,  in  all  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  a  single  passage  of  a  contro- 
versial character.  All  those  works  might 
with  propriety  have  been  put  into  the 
form  which  he  adopted  in  the  work 
entitled  Cogitata  et  visa :  "  Franciscus 
Baconus  sic  cogitavit"  These  are 
thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me: 
weigh  them  well:  and  take  them  or 
leave  them. 

Borgia  said  of  the  famous  expedition 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  that  the  French 
had  conquered  Italy,  not  with  steel, 
but  with  chalk ;  for  that  the  only  ex- 
ploit which  they  had  found  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  military  oc- 
cupation of  any  place  had  been  to  mark 
the  doors  of  the  houses  where  they 
meant  to  quarter.  Bacon  often  quoted 
this  saying,  and  loved  to  apply  it  to 
the  victories  of  his  own  intellect*  His 
philosophy,  he  said,  came  as  a  guest, 
not  as  an  enemy.  She  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  gaining  admittance,  without 
a  contest,  into  every  understanding 
fitted,  by  its  structure  and  by  its  ca- 
pacity, to  receive  her.  In  all  this  we 
think  that  he  acted  most  judiciously; 
first,  because,  as  he  has  himself  re- 
marked, the  difference  between  his 
school  and  other  schools  was  a  dif- 
ference so  fundamental  that  there  was 
hardly  any  common  ground  on  which 
a  controversial  battle  could  be  fought ; 
and,  secondly,  because  his  mind,  emi- 
nently observant,  preeminently  discur- 
sive and  capacious,  was,  we  conceive, 
neither  formed  by  nature  nor  disciplined 
by  habit  for  dialectical  combat 
Though   Bacon  did   not   arm   hit 

*  Novum  Oryantk*,  lOk  \.  fc$L.U,  v»& 
elsewhere. 


.    When  Im  abandoned 
himself  10  it  without  reserve,  us  he  did 

I  in  tiio  Sapientia  Velerum,  and  at  [he 

end  or  the  second  book  of  Che  Dt  Aug- 
mmtit,  the  feats  which  he  performed 
were  not  merely  admirable,  bat  por- 
tentonR,  end  almost  shocking.  On 
those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as 
clowns  on  a  fair-day  marvel  at  a  jiig- 
glcr,  and  can  hardly  help  thinking  that 
the  devil  most  be  in  him. 
These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which 
/|  his  ingenuity  now  and  then  wantoned, 

with  scarcely  any  other  object  than  to 
astonish  and  amuse.  But  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that,  when  be  was  en- 
(  gaged  in  grave  and  profound  investiga-   , 

tions,  his  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over  i 
all  hit  other  faculties,  and  led  him  into  i 
absurdities  into  which  no  dull  man  1 
could  possibly  have  fallen.  We  will  1 
give  the  most  striking  instance  which  i 
at  present  occurs  to  us.  In  the  third  < 
book  of  the  Dc  Awpna.tu  he  tells  us  I 
that  there  are  some  principles  which  I 
are  not  peculiar  to  one  science,  but  are  ] 
common  to  several.  That  part  of  I 
philosophy  which  concerns  itself  <*'•>*>   ' 


i  „„ .. 

V       carioaa  that  Bacon  has  himself  men- 

m       tioned  this  very  kind  of  delusion  among 

■        the  idoh  tpecus  •  and  has  mentioned  it 

I        in  language  which,  we  are  inclined  to 

F        think,  shows  that  he  knew  himself  to 

he  object  to  it    It  is  the  vice,  ho  tells 

pa,  of  subtle  minds  to  attach  too  much 

importance  to   slight  distinctions;  it 

is  the  rice,  on  the  other  hand,  of  high 

ax&d  discursive  intellects  to  attach  too 

much   importance    to    slight    resem- 

and  he  adds  that,  when  this 

propensity  is  indulged  to  excess,  it 

men  to  catch  at  shadows  instead 

snbstances.f 

Yet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit 
been  less  luxuriant    For,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  which  it  affords, 
it  wts  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  ob- 
scure truth  plain,  of  making  repulsive 
tenth  attractive,  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
few  ever  truth  which  might  otherwise 
left  but  a  transient  impression. 
The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in 
i's  mind,  but  not,  like  his  wit,  so 
powerful  as  occasionally  to  usurp  the 
place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tyrannize 
o-ver  the  whole  man.    No  imagination 
^"•s  ever  at   once  so  strong  and  so 
thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred 
■**a  at  a  signal  from  good  sense.    It 
•topped  at  the  first  check  from  good 
■^nse.  Yet,  though  disciplined  to  such 
^tbedience,  it  gave  noble  proofs  of  its 
1*"*gour.    In  truth,  much  of  Bacon's  life 
^|J"*»  P*wcd  m  a  visionary  world,  amidst 
*^ungs  as  strange  as  any  that  are  dc- 
J^ribed  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  or  in 
**aose  romances  on  which  the  curate 
^aid  barber  of  Don  Quixote's  village 
^*9i (tallied    so    cruel    an    auto~de-f4, 
^anidst  buildings  more  sumptuous  than 
^^M  palace  of  Aladdin,  fountains  more 
^Jonderful   than  the  golden  water  of 
-^nizade,  conveyances  more  rapid  than 
Vhe   hippogryph    of   Ruggiero,    arms 
^toore  formidable  than  the  lance  of  As- 
^olfo,  remedies  more  efficacious  than 
^he  balsam  of  Fierabras.    Yet  in  his 
Magnificent    day-dreams    there    was 
Nothing  wild,  nothing  but  what  sober 

*  8ee  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
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reason  sanctioned.  He  knew  that  all 
the  secrets  feigned  by  poets  to  have 
been  written  in  the  books  of  enchanters 
are  worthless  when  compared  with  the 
mighty  secrets  which  are  really  written 
in  the  book  of  nature,  and  which,  with 
time  and  patience,  will  be  read  there. 
He  knew  that  all  the  wonders  wrought 
by  all  the  talismans  in  fable  were  trifles 
when  compared  to  the  wonders  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
philosophy  of  fruit,  and  that,  if  his 
words  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of 
men,  they  would  produce  effects  such 
as  superstition  had  never  ascribed 
to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and 
Michael  Scott  It  was  here  that  he 
loved  to  let  his  imagination  loose.  He 
loved  to  picture  to  himself  the  world 
as  it  would  be  when  his  philosophy 
should,  in  his  own  noble  phrase,  "have 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  human  em- 
pire." J  We  might  refer  to  many  in- 
stances. But  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  the  strongest,  the  description  of 
the  House  of  Solomon  in  the  New  At- 
lantis. By  most  of  Bacon's  contem- 
poraries, and  by  some  people  of  our 
time,  this  remarkable  passage  would, 
we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  an  in- 
genious rodomontade,  a  counterpart  to 
the  adventures  of  Sinbad  or  Baron 
Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  human  com- 
position a  passage  more  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  profound  and  serene 
wisdom.  The  boldness  and  originality 
of  the  fiction  is  far  less  wonderful  than 
the  nice  discernment  which  carefully 
excluded  from  that  long  list  of  prodigies 
every  thing  that  can  be  pronounced  im- 
possible, every  thing  that  can  be  proved 
to  lie  beyond  the  mighty  magic  of  in- 
duction and  time.  Already  some  parts, 
and  not  the  least  startling  parts,  of  this 
glorious  prophecy  have  been  accom- 
plished, even  according  to  the  letter; 
and  the  whole,  construed  according  to 
the  spirit,  is  daily  accomplishing  all 
around  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  Bacon's  mind 
is  the  order  in  which  its  powers  ex- 
panded  themselves.     With  toka.  Nk* 

^subject  In  Bishop  Berkeley's  Minute  Phi*  I  fruit  came  first  and  Temstafift.  VC^^ift 
mopbar,  Dialogue  IV.  I 

fjfapmm  Orvommm,  Lib,  L  Apb.  66.  '  X  New  Aftiati*. 
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lucuiucs  still  retain  nil  their 
energy.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
fancy  and  the  judgment  grow  together. 
It  happens  still  more  rarely  that  the 
judgment  grows  faster  than  the  fancy. 
This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Bacon.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
sedate.  His  gigantic  scheme  of  philo- 
sophical reform  is  said  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  planned  before  he  was 
fifteen,  and  was  undoubtedly  planned 
while  he  was  still  young.  He  observed 
as  vigilantly,  meditated  as  deeply,  and 

S*  idged  as  temperately  when  he  gave 
is  first  work  to  the  world  as  at  the 
close  of  his  long  career.  But  in  elo- 
quence, in  sweetness  and  variety  of 
expression,  and  in  richness  of  illus- 
tration, his  later  writings  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  his  youth.  In  this 
respect  the  history  of  his  mind  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the 
mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  though  written 
on  a  subject  which  the  coldest  meta- 
physician could  hardly  treat  without 
being  occasionally  betrayed  into  florid 
writing,  is  the  most  unadorned  of  all 
Burked  works.    It  appeared  when  ho 
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jlj  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
Bribing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than 
I  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity 
sot  without  many  lean  and  chs- 
i»f  {  and  adversity  is  not  without 
stats  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
gjks  and  embroideries  it  is  more 
using  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a 
d  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have 
Ink  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
;ataome  ground.  Judge  therefore  of 
I  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
assure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue 
Bke  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
bet  they  are  incensed  or  crushed ; 
r  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice, 
it  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 
It  if  by  the  Essays  that  Bacon  is 
*  known  to  the  multitude.  The 
am  Orgctnum  and  the  De  Augmentti 
a  much  talked  of,  but  little  read. 
hey  have  produced  indeed  a  vast 
W  on  the  opinions  of  mankind ; 
t  they  have  produced  it  through 
ft  operation  of  intermediate  agents. 
My  have  moved  the  intellects  which 
n  moved  the  world.  It  is  in  the 
ssys  alone  that  the  mind  of  Bacon 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
}  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  There 
opens  an  exoteric  school,  and  talks 
plain  men,  in  language  which  every 
ry  understands,  about  things  in 
ich  everybody  is  interested.  He 
t  thus  enabled  those  who  must 
erwise  have  taken  his  merits  on 
it  to  judge  for  themselves;  and 
great  body  of  readers  have,  during 
oral  generations,  acknowledged  that 
man  who  has  treated  with  such 
sumraate  ability  questions  with 
ich  they  are  familiar  may  well  be 
posed  to  deserve  all  the  praise  be- 
jred  on  him  by  those  who  have  sat 
lis  inner  school. 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the 
oirable  treatise  l)e  Augments,  we 
st  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Bacon's 
atest  performance  is  the  first  book 
he  Novum  Oryanum.  All  the  pecu- 
ities  of  his  extraordinary  mind  are 
nd  there  in  the  highest  perfection. 
ay  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particu- 
ly  those  in  which  he  gives  examples 
the  influence  of  the  idola,  show  a 
vty  of  obe&rvatioD  ih&t  baa  never 


been  surpassed.  Every  part  of  the 
book  blazes  with  wit,  but  with  wit 
which  is  employed  only  to  illustrate 
and  decorate  truth.  No  book  ever 
made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  overthrew  so  many 
prejudices,  introduced  so  many  new 
opiuions.  Tet  no  book  was  ever 
written  in  a  less  contentious  spirit  It 
truly  conquers  with  chalk  and  not 
with  steel  Proposition  after  propo- 
sition enters  into  the  mind,  is  received 
not  as  an  invader,  but  as  a  welcome 
friend,  and,  though  previously  un- 
known, becomes  at  once  domesticated. 
But  what  we  most  admire  is  the  vast 
capacity  of  that  intellect  which,  with- 
out effort,  takes  in  at  once  all  the 
domains  of  science,  all  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  fixture,  all  the  errors 
of  two  thousand  years,  all  the  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  passing  times, 
all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age. 
Cowley,  who  was  among  the  most 
ardent,  and  not  among  the  least  dis- 
cerning followers  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy, has,  in  one  of  his  finest  poems, 
compared  Bacon  to  Moses  standing  on 
Mount  Pisgah.  It  is  to  Bacon,  we 
think,  as  he  appears  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  that  the  com- 
parison applies  with  peculiar  felicity. 
There  we  see  the  great  Lawgiver  look- 
ing round  from  his  lonely  elevation  on 
an  infinite  expanse;  behind  him  a 
wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and  bitter 
waters  in  which  successive  generations 
have  sojourned,  always  moving,  yet 
never  advancing,  reaping  no  harvest, 
and  building  no  abiding  city;  before 
him  a  goodly  land,  a  land  of  promise, 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
While  the  multitude  below  6aw  only 
the  flat  sterile  desert  in  which  they 
had  60  long  wandered,  bounded  on 
every  side  by  a  near  horizon,  or  diver- 
sified only  by  some  deceitful  mirage, 
he  was  gazing  from  a  far  higher  stand 
on  a  far  lovelier  country,  following 
with  his  eye  the  long  course  of  fer- 
tilising rivers,  through  ample  pastures, 
and  under  the  bridges  of  great  capitals, 
measuring  the  distances  of  marts  and 
havens,  and  portioning  out  all  those 
wealthy  regions  fromDe&\alteKX&&\ww 
It   is  painful  to  torn,  W*.  tas* 
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contemplate  his  life  Yet  without  so 
turning  beck  it  is  impossible,  fairly  to 
estimate  his  powers.  He  left  the  Uni- 
versity at  on  earlier  age  than  that  at 
which  most  people  repair  [hither. 
While  yet  a  boy  lie  was  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  diplomatic  business. 
Thence  ho  passed  to  the  study  of  a. 
vast  technical  system  of  law,  and 
worked  his  wny  up  through  a  suc- 
cession of  laborious  oBices  to  the  high' 
en  post  in  his  profession.  In  the 
mean  lime  ho  took  an  active  part  in 
eTery  Parliament ;  he  whs  an  adviser 
of  the  Crown  :  he  pidd  court  with  the 
greatest  assiduity  and  address  to  all 
whose  favour  was  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  him ;  be  lived  much  in  society;  he 
noted  the  slig litest  peculiarities  of 
di:ir::.:t'.,r  and  ■  In.'  (.Si^'inest  changes  of 
fasliion.  Scarcely  any  man  has  led  a 
more  stirring  life  than  that  which 
Bacon  led  from  sixteen  to  sixty. 
Scarcely  any  man  lias  been  better  en- 
titled to  bo  called  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world.  The  founding  of  a  new 
philosophy,  the  imparting  of  a  new 
direction  to  the  minds  of  spocu  I  Liters, 
this  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure, 
thu  work  of  hours  occasionally  srulrn 
from  the  Woolsack  and  the  Council 
Board.  This  consideration,  while  it 
increases  the  admiration  with  which 
wc  regard  his  intellect, 
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philosophy.    He  would  have  *■'"'"—    _ 
a  large  part  of  his  Own   magnificoaefc) 
predictions.     He  would  have  led  Li, 
followers,  not  only  to  the  verge,  tw»  t 
into  the  heart  of  the  promised  bnq^. 
Ho  woold  not  merely  have  pointed  oc*  fc, 
but   would   have    divided    the   spoil 
Above   all,  he  would   have  left,  Hkm 
only   a   great,   hut   a  spotless   name. 
Mankind  would  then  hare  been  stile 
to  esteem  their  illustrious  benefaeWw. 
We  should  not  then  be  compellfd  to 
regard    his    character   with    mingled 
contempt  and  idnurmtUHi|lrit&  mlijtiifl 
aversion   and   gratitude.    Wo  iliuuld 
not  then  regret  that  there  should  ha 
so  many  proofs  of  tho  tk 
selfishness  o!"  a  heart,  tho  benovou'tu't 
of  which  was  yet  large  enough  to  ul* 
in  all  races  and  all  ages.     We  sbuu' ' 
not  then   have  to  blush  for  the  d 
in [_'<■:) in.msness    of    the    most  licww 
worshipper  of  speculative  truth,  ft* 
the  servility  of  the  boldest  cluui'" 
of   intellectual    freedom.     We  I 
not  then  have  seen  the  same  mia  at 
one  time  far  in  the  van,  and  at  Moth* 
time  for  in  the  rear  of  his  ermTStio*. 
We  should  not  then  be  forced  tu  owl 
that  he  who  tirst  treated  legislation  W 
a  science  was  among    the   last  Eng- 
lishmen  who   nsed  the  ruck,  (list  W 
who   lirst  summoned    jiliilosophet^  '■' 
the  groat  work  of  interpreting  nsrw 
"   ~      the  last  Englishmen  »h0 
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of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Corn- 
mudsnee  of  Sir  William  Temple.  By 
the  Right  Hoir.  Thomas  Pbrbgeinb 
Covets* ay.   2vols.8vo.   London :  1836. 

Hi.  Codrtenay  has  long  been  well 
known  to  politicians  as  an  industrious 
Bid  useful  official  man,  and  as  an  up- 
i(fo  and  consistent  member  of  Parlia- 
ment He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
moderate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
€  the  least  pliant  members  of  the 
Jonservative  party.  His  conduct  has, 
adeed,  on  some  questions,  been  so 
Vhiggish,  that  both  those  who  ap- 
Ifiided  and  those  who  condemned  it 
•to  questioned  his  claim  to  be  consi- 
ered  as  a  Tory.  But  his  Toryism, 
ach  as  it  is,  he  has  held  fast  through 
B  changes  of  fortune  and  fashion ; 
Od  he  has  at  lost  retired  from  public 
fe,  leaving  behind  him,  to  the  best  of 
*r  belief,  no  personal  enemy,  and  car- 
'i&gwith  him  the  respect  and  good 
iQ  of  many  who  strongly  dissent 
>&l  his  opinions. 

^ttus  book,  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Courte- 
Yb  leisure,  is  introduced  by  a  prc- 
*  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the 
distance  furnished  to  him  from  van- 
>  quarters  "  has  taught  him  the  su- 
tiority  of  literature  to  politics  for 
doping  the  kindlier  feelings,  and 
&dncing  to  an  agreeable  life."  "We 
»  truly  glad  th*.*-  Mr.  Courtcnay  is 
Well  satisfied  with  bis  new  employ- 
ait, '  and  .we  heartily  congratulate 
ft  aa  hftdfig  been  driven  by  events 


to  make  an  exchange  which,  advanta- 
geous as  it  is,  few  people  make  while 
they  can  avoid  it  He  has  little  reason, 
in  our  opinion,  to  envy  any  of  those 
who  are  still  engaged  in  a  pursuit  from 
which,  at  most,  they  can  only  expect 
that,  by  relinquishing  liberal  studies 
and  social  pleasures,  by  passing  nights 
without  sleep  and  summers  without  one 
glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  they 
may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidi- 
ous, that  closely  watched  slavery  which 
is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power 

The  volumes  before  us  are  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  diligence,  care, 
good  sense,  and  impartiality ;  and 
these  qualities  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
book  valuable,  but  not  quite  sufficient 
to  make  it  readable.  Mr.  Courtcnay 
has  not  sufficiently  studied  the  arts  of 
selection  and  compression.  The  infor- 
mation with  which  he  furnishes  us, 
must  still,  we  apprehend,  be  considered 
as  so  much  raw  material  To  manu- 
facturers, it  will  be  highly  useful ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  in  such  a  form  that  it  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  idle  consumer.  To 
drop  metaphor,  we  are  afraid  that  this 
work  will  be  less  acceptable  to  those 
who  read  for  the  sake  of  reading,  than 
to  those  who  read  in  order  to  write. 

We  cannot  help  adding,  though  wo 
are  extremely  unwilling  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Courtenay  about  politics,  that 
the  book  would  not  be  at  all  the  worse 
if  it  contained  fewer  snarls  against  the 
Whigs  of  the  present  day.  Not  only 
are  these  passages  out  of  place  in  a 
historical  work,  but  eoma  of  ti&m  «% 


trinsically  such  that  they 
,me  ihe  editor  of  a  third-rate  parry 
;«spaper  bettor  than  a  gentleman  ot 
[r.Courtenay's  talents  and  tn>jwk-dse. 
or  example,  we  are  told  that,  "it  u  a 
miarkable  circumstance,  familiar  to 
lose  who  arc  acquainted  with  history, 
it  suppressed  by  the  new  Whigs,  that 
10  liberal  politicians  of  the  seventeenth 
mtury  and  the  greater  pare  of  the 
ghteenth,  never  extended  their  libe- 
diij  to  the  native  Irish,  or  the  pre- 
ssors of  the  ancient  religion,"  What 
■hoolboy  of  fourteen  is  ignorant  ol 
i ii  remarkable  circumstance  P  What 
fhig,  new  or  old,  was  ever  such  an 
liot  as  to  think  that  it  could  be  sup- 
xssed  1  Really  we  might  as  well 
ly  that  it  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ance,  familiar  to  people  well  read  in 
istory,  but  carefully  suppressed  by  the 
lergy  of  the  Established  Church,  "''  — 
i  th'o  fifteenth  eentary  England 
i  communion  with  Home.  Wo  arc 
mpled  to  make  soma  remarks  on 
lOther  passage,  which  seems  to  be 
ib  peroration  of  a  speech  intended  to 
ive  been  spoken  against  the  Reform 
ill ;  but  wo  forbear. 
We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found 
lat  the  niemury  of  Sir  William  Temple 
ires  much  to  Mr.  Councnay's  re- 
^arches.  Temple  is  one  of  those  men 
horn  the  world  has  agreed  to  praise 
ighly  without  knowing  much  about 
lem,  and    who    are    therefore   more 
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of  any  disgraceful  subservieney  : 
cither,  seems  to  be  very  high  praise ; 
and  all  this  may  with  truth  be  said  of 
Temple. 

Yet  Temple  is  not  a  man  to  oar  taste 
A  temper  not  naturally  good,  bol  un- 
der strict  command  j  a  constant  regard 
decorum;  a  rare  caution  in  plariiur 
that  mixed  game  of  skill  and  naiard, 
human  life;  a  disposition  to  he  content 
with  small  and  Certain  winnings  nAtl 
than  to  go  on  doubling  the  stake  ;  then 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  his  character.  This  son  of 
moderation,  when  united,  as  in  him  it 
was,  with  very  considerable  abilities,  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  highest 
iiud  purest  integrity,  and  yet  may  be 
perfectly  compatible  with  laxity  of  prin- 
iple,  with  coldne-*  of  heart,  and  with 
le  most  intense  selfishness.  Temple, 
we  fear,  had  not  sufficient  warmth  and 
cevatioa  of  sentiment  to  deserve  the 
name  of  avirtuous  man.  He  did  net 
lietray  ot  oppress  his  country,  nsy.be 
rendered  considerable  services-  to  her; 
liut  he  risked  nothing  for  her.  No 
temptation  which  either  the  1  nd| 
the  Opposition  could  hold  out  tra  In- 
duced htm  to  come  forward  as  the  sap- 
porter  cither  of  arbitrary  or  of  factions 
res.  But  he  was  most  carrful 
give  offence  by  strenuously  op- 
posing such  measures.     He  never  pot 
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of  the  country  became  such  that  it  was 
impotable  to  take  anr  part  in  politics 
without  gome  danger,  he  retired  to  his 
library  and  his  orchard,  and,  while  the 
tuition  groaned  under  oppression,  or  re- 
nounded  with  tumult  and  with  the  din 
of  civil  arms,  amused  himself  bj  writing 
maaoirs  and  tying  up  apricots.  His 
political  career  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  military  career  of  Lewis  the 
fourteenth.  Lewis,  lest  his  royal  dig- 
~~~  should  be  compromised  by  failure, 

repaired  to  a  siege,  till  it  had 
reported  to  him  by  the  most  skil- 
ftal  officers  in  his  service,  that  nothing 
<gcwld  prevent  the  fall  of  the  place. 
^VHen  Una  was  ascertained,  the  monarch, 
helmet  and  cuirass,  appeared 
the  tents,  held  councils  of  war, 
the  capitulation,  received  the 

and  then  returned  to  Versailles 
to  hear  his  flatterers  repeat  that  Tu- 
x^enme  had  been  beaten  at  Mariendal, 
tint  Condi  had  been  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Arras,  and  that  the  only  war- 
rior whose  glory  had  never  been  ob- 
s*cnred  by  a  single  check  was  Lewis  the 
Grot  Yet  Condi  and  Turenne  will 
always  be  considered  as  captains  of  a 
'Very  different  order  from  the  invincible 
X^ewi«;  and  we  must  own  that  many 
Kateanen  who  have  committed  great 
faults,  appear  to  us  to  be  deserving  of 
**aore  esteem  than  the  faultless  Temple. 
^*or  in  truth  his  faultlessness  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  extreme  dread  of 
*J1  responsibility,  to  his  determination 
*"»ther  to  leave  his  country  in  a  scrape 
**isn  to  run  any  chance  of  being  in  a 
a^crape  himself.  He  seems  to  have  been 
Averse  from  danger ;  and  it  must  be 
Admitted  that  the  dangers  to  which  a 
$»ablic  man  was  exposed,  in  those  days 
**f  conflicting  tyranny  and  sedition, 
^ere  of  the  most  serious  kind.  He 
^oold  not  bear  discomfort,  bodily  or 
Cental  His  lamentations,  when  in  the 
hoarse  of  his  diplomatic  journeys,  he 
'Vas  put  a  little  out  of  his  way,  and 
forced,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  to  rough 
it,  are  quite  amusing.  He  talks  of 
hiding  a  day  or  two  on  a  bad  West- 
3>halian  road,  of  sleeping  on  straw  for 
*me  night,  of  travelling  in  winter  when 
Ihe  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  as  if  he 
hat)  gone  on  en  expedition  to  the  North  I 


Pole  or  to  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Thia 
kind  of  valetudinarian  effeminacy,  this 
habit  of  coddling  himself,  appears  in 
all  parts  of  his  conduct.  He  loved 
fame,  but  not  with  the  love  of  an  ex- 
alted and  generous  mind.  He  loved  it 
as  an  end,  not  at  all  as  a  means ;  as  a 
personal  luxury,  not  at  all  as  an  instru- 
ment of  advantage  to  others.  Ho 
scraped  it  together  and  treasured  it  up 
with  a  timid  and  niggardly  thrift ;  and 
never  employed  the  hoard  in  any  enter- 
prise, however  virtuous  and  useful,  in 
which  there  was  hazard  of  losing  one 
particle.  No  wonder  if  such  a  person 
did  little  or  nothing  which  deserves 
positive  blame.  But  much  more  than 
this  may  justly  be  demanded  of  a  man 
possessed  of  such  abilities,  and  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  Had  Temple  been 
brought  before  Dante's  infernal  tribu- 
nal, he  would  not  have  been  condemned 
to  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  abyss.  He 
would  not  have  been  boiled  with  Dundee 
in  the  crimson  pool  of  Bulicame,  or 
hurled  with  Danby  into  the  seething 
pitch  of  Malebolge,  or  congealed  with 
Churchill  in  the  eternal  ice  of  Giu 
decca ;  but  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
placed  in  the  dark  vestibule  next  to  the 
shade  of  that  inglorious  pontiff — 
M  Che  fee©  per  viltate  il  gran  rifluto." 
Of  course  a  man  is  not  bound  to  be 
a  politician  any  more  than  he  is  bound 
to  be  a  soldier ;  and  there  are  perfectly 
honourable  ways  of  quitting  both  poli- 
tics and  the  military  profession.  But 
neither  in  the  one  way  of  life,  nor  in  the 
other,  is  any  man  entitled  to  take  all 
the  sweet  and  leave  all  the  sour.  A 
man  who  belongs  to  the  army  only  in 
time  of  peace,  who  appears  at  reviews 
in  Hyde  Park,  escorts  the  Sovereign 
with  the  utmost  valour  and  fidelity  to 
and  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  re- 
tires as  soon  as  he  thinks  it  likely  that 
he  may  be  ordered  on  an  expedition, 
is  justly  thought  to  have  disgraced 
himself.  Some  portion  of  the  censure 
due  to  such  a  holiday-soldier  may  justly 
fall  on  the  mere  holiday-politician,  who 
flinches  from  bis  duties  as  soon  as  those 
duties  bccomedifficult  and  disagreeable, 
that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  pe- 
culiarly important  that  \»  &oa\&  ?«*"- 
lately  perform  them 
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Bat  though  we  are  far  indeed  from 
considering  Temple  as  a  perfect  states- 
man, though  we  place  him  below  many 
statesmen  who  have  committed  very 
great  errors,  wo  cannot  deny  that,  when 
compared  with  his  contemporaries,  he 
makes  a  highly  respectable  appearance. 
The  reaction  which  followed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  popular  party  over  Charles 
the  First,  had  produced  a  hurtful  effect 
on  the  national  character;  and  this 
effect  was  most  discernible  in  the  classes 
and  in  the  places  which  had  been  most 
strongly  excited  by  the  recent  revolu- 
tion. The  deterioration  was  greater  in 
London  than  in  the  country,  and  was 
greatest  of  all  in  the  courtly  and  official 
circles.  Almost  all  that  remained  of 
what  had  been  good  and  noble  in  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  1642, 
was  now  to  be  found  in  the  middling 
orders.  The  principles  and  feelings 
which  prompted  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance were  still  strong  among  the 
sturdy  yeomen,  and  the  decent  God- 
fearing merchants.  The  spirit  of  Derby 
and  Capel  still  glowed  in  many  se- 
questered manor-houses ;  but  among 
those  political  leaders  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  were  still  young  or 
in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  there  was 
neither  a  Southampton  nor  a  Vane, 
neither  a  Falkland  nor  a  Hampden. 
The  pure,  fervent,  and  constant  loyalty 
which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  re- 
mained unshaken  on  fields  of  disastrous 
battle,  in  foreign  garrets  and  cellars, 
and  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  was  scarcely  to  be  found  among 
the  rising  courtiers.  As  little,  or  still 
less,  could  the  new  chiefs  of  parties  lay 
claim  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  states- 
men who  had  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Long  Parliament  Hampden,  Pym, 
Vane,  Cromwell,  are  discriminated  from 
the  ablest  politicians  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  by  all  the  strong  lineaments 
which  d!. ■tin^iii>h  the  men  who  produce 
revolution-,  from  the  men  whom  revo- 
lutions j.n-duce.  The  leader  in  a  great 
change,  the  man  who  stirs  up  a  re- 
posing community,  and  overthrows  a 
deeply-rooted  system,  may  be  a  very 
depraved  man  ;  but  he  can  prarcely  be 
destitute  of  some  moral  qualities  whicii 
extort  even  from  enemies  a  reluctant 


admiration,  fixedness  of  purpose,  inten- 
sity of  will,  enthusiasm,  which  is  not 
the  less  fierce  or  persevering  because  it 
is  sometimes  disguised  under  the  tern* 
bianco  of  composure,  and  which  bean 
down  before   it  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  the  opposition  of  reluctant 
minds.    These  qualities,  variously  com* 
bined  with  all  sorts  of  virtues  and  vices, 
may  be  found,  we  think,  in  most  of  the 
authors  of  great  civil  and   religions 
movements,  in  Caesar,  in  Mahomet,  in 
Hildebrand,  in  Dominic,  in  Lather,  in 
Robespierre;  and  these  qualities  were 
found,  in  no  scanty  measure,  among  the 
chiefs    of  the   party   which  opposed 
Charles  the  First     The  character  of 
the  men  whoso  minds  are  formed  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  which  follows  a 
great  revolution  is  generally  very  dif- 
ferent   Heat,  the  natural  philosophers 
tell  us,  produces  rarefaction  of  the  air ; 
and  rarefaction  of  the   air   produces 
cold.    So  zeal  makes  revolutions ;  and 
revolutions  make  men  zealous  for  no- 
thing.     The  politicians  of  whom  we 
speak,  whatever  may  be  their  natural 
capacity  or  courage,  are  almost  always 
characterised  by  a   peculiar  levity,  a 
peculiar  inconstancy,  an  easy,  apathetic 
way  of  looking  at  the  most  solemn 
questions,  a  willingness   to  leave  the 
direction  of  their  course  to  fortune  and 
popular  opinion,  a  notion  that  one  pub- 
lic cause  is  nearly  as  good  as  another, 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  much 
better  to  be  the  hireling  of  the  wont 
cause  than  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  best 

This  was  most  strikingly  the  cab* 
with  the   English    statesmen   of  the 
generation  which  followed  the  Restora- 
tion.  They  had  neither  the  cnthnsiascr^ 
of  the  Cavalier  nor  the  enthusiasm     *^ 
the  Republican.    They  had  been  caw"ty 
emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  e»~la 
usages  and  feelings;  yet  they  had  c*-<* 
acquired  a  strong  passion  for  innoW*' 
tion.      Accustomed  to  see  old   cs"St-*" 
blishments  shaking,  falling,  lying       *■ 
ruins  all  around  them,  accustomed      *° 
live  under  a  succession  of  constitutio*1' 
of  which  the    average  duration  **•■*• 
about  a  twelvemonth,  they  had  no  rcH" 
jrious  reverence  for  prescription,  tt°m 
thing  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  not** 
\ia\Yj  &\>Tttv«£  lrom\hQ  habitual  conteffl- 
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jhtim  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 
immovable  stability.    Accustomed,  on 
the  ether  hand,  to  see  change  after 
change  welcomed  with  eager  hope  and 
ending  in  disappointment,  to  see  shame 
end  confusion  of  face  follow  the  ex- 
travagant hopes    and  predictions  of 
rath  and  fanatical  innovators,  they  hod 
kerned  to  look  on  professions  of  public 
spirit,  and  on  schemes  of  reform,  with 
distrait  and  contempt     They  some- 
times talked  the  language  of  devoted 
■objects,  sometimes    that    of  ardent 
kfen  of  their  country.      But  their 
•eeretcreed  seems  to  have  been,  that 
kjiky  was  one  great  delusion  and  pa- 
triotism another.    If  they  really  enter- 
tained any  predilection  for  the  mo- 
aarchical  or  for  the  popular  port  of  the 
coDJuation,  for  episcopacy  or  for  pres- 
bfterianism,  that  predilection  was  fee- 
ble and  languid,  and  instead  of  over- 
coming, as  in  the  times  of  their  fathers, 
the  dread  of  exile,  confiscation,  and 
deeth,  was  rarely  of  power  to  resist 
the  slightest  impulse  of  selfish  ambition 
or  of  selfish  fear.    Such  was  the  texture 
of  the  presbyterianism  of  Lauderdale, 
ted  of  the  speculative  republicanism 
of  Halifax.      The  sense  of  political 
honour  seemed  to  be  extinct.    With 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the  test  of 
integrity  in  a  public  man  is  consistency. 
fl«»  test,  though  very   defective,   is 
perhaps  the   best   that   any,    except 
"ay  acute  or   very    near  observer?!, 
*n  capable  of  applying  ;   and   does 
undoubtedly    enablo    the    people    to 
fan  an  estimate   of  the    characters 
of  the  great,  which   on   the    whole 
aPproxunates    to    correctness.      But 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  scven- 
tocnth  century,  inconsistency  had  nc- 
ctfiarily  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace;  and 
4  man  was  no  more  taunted  witli  it. 
tifen  he  is  taunted  with  being  black  at 
^'mbuctoo.    Nobody  was  ashamed  of 
Jvowing  what  was  common  between 
him  and  the  whole  nation.      In  the 
*aort  space  of  about  seven  years,  the 
%nprcme  power  had  been  held  by  the 
iong  Parliament,    by   a  Council   of 
Officers,  by  Borcboncs'  Parliament,  by 
^  Council  of  Officers  again,  by  a  Pro- 
%ector  uccording  to  tho  Instrument  of 
Xhrernment,  by  a  Protector  according 
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to  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  by 
the  Long  Parliament  again,  by  a  third 
Council  of  Officers,  by  the  Long  Par 
liament  a  third  time,  by  the  Conven 
tion,  and  by  the  King.  In  such  times* 
consistency  is  so  inconvenient  to  a  man 
who  affects  it,  and  to  all  who  are  con- 
nected with  him,  that  it  ceases  to  be 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  is  considered 
as  impracticable  obstinacy  and  idle 
scrupulosity.  Indeed,  in  such  times, 
a  good  citizen  may  be  bound  in  duty 
to  serve  a  succession  of  Governments. 
Blake  did  so  in  one  profession,  and 
Hale  in  another;  and  the  conduct  of 
both  has  been  approved  by  posterity. 
But  it  is  clear  that  when  inconsistency 
with  respect  to  the  most  important 
public  questions  has  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
proach, inconsistency  with  respect  to 
questions  of  minor  importance  is  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  dishonourable. 
In  a  country  in  which  many  very  ho" 
nest  people  had,  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  supported  the  government 
of  the  Protector,  that  of  the  Rump, 
and  that  of  the  King,  a  man  was  not 
likely  to  be  ashamed  of  abandoning  his 
party  for  a  place,  or  of  voting  for  a  bill 
which  he  had  opposed. 

The  public  men  of  tho  times  which 
followed  the  Restoration  were  by  no 
means  deficient  in  courage  or  ability; 
and  some  kinds  of  talent  appear  to 
have  been  developed  amongst  them  to 
a  remarkable,  we  might  almost  say, 
to  a  morbid  and  unnatural  degree. 
Neither  Theramcnes  in  ancient,  nor 
Talleyrand  in  modern  times,  had  a 
liner  perception  of  all  the  peculiarities 
of  character,  and  of  all  tho  indications 
of  coming  change,  than  somo  of  our 
countrymen  in  that  age.  Their  power 
of  reading  things  of  high  import,  in 
signs  which  to  others  were  invisible  or 
unintelligible,  resembled  magic.  But 
the  curse  of  Reuben  was  upon  them 
all :  u  Uiistablo  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
excel." 

This  character  is  susceptible  of  in- 
numerable modifications,  according  u> 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  intellect 
and  temper  in  which  it  may  be  found. 
Men  of  unquiet  minda  &n&  Vutaat  «x&- 
bition  followed  a  fcaxfcAVj  ttaBt&nb 
coarse,  darted  wildly  from  <m*  exxxem* 


St.    Germain's    us   soon    as   they    had 
kissed  hands  for  oflice  under  William. 
But  Temple  was  not  one  of  these,    lie 
.J  wu   not  destitute  of  ambition.    But 

his  ni  not  one  of  those  souls  in  which 
unsatisfied  ambition  anticipates  the  tor- 
tures of  hell,  gnaws  like  the  worm 
which  dieth  not,  and  burns  like  the 
tire  which  is  not  quenched.  His  prin- 
ciple was  to  nuke  sure  of  safety  and 
comfort,  and  to  let  greatness  come  if 
it  would.  It  came:  he  enjoyed  it:  and, 
in  the  very  first  moment  in  which  it 
could  no  longer  be  enjoyed  without 
danger  and  vexation,  he  contentedly 

(let  it  go.  He  was  not  exempt,  we 
think,  from  the  prevailing  political  im- 
morality. His  mind  took  the  conta- 
gion, but  took  it  ad  modum  rccipientii, 
in  a  form  so  mild  that  an  nndisccming 
judge  might  doubt  whether  it  were  in- 
deed the  same  fierce  pestilence  that 
was  raging  all  around-  The  malady 
partook  of  the  constitutional  languor 
of  the  patient.  The  general  corruption, 
mitigated  by  his  calm  and  nnadven- 
turous  temperament,  showed  itself  it 
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niond,  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  who 
took  the  side  of  the  King  with  very 
ttnupicaous  zeal  daring  the  civil  war, 
tad  wag  deprived  of  his  preferment  in 
the  church  after  the  victory  of  the  Par- 
liament   On  account  of  the  loss  which 
-Hammond  sustained  on  this  occasion, 
lie  has  the  honour  of  being  designated, 
in  the  cant  of  that  new  brood  of  Oxo- 
nian sectaries  who  unite  the  worst  parts 
«f  the  Jesuit  to  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Orangeman,  as  Hammond,  Presbyter, 
Doctor,  and  Confessor. 

William  Temple,  Sir  John's  eldest 
son,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
16*8.  He  received  his  early  education 
under  his  maternal  uncle,  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  school  at  Bishop-Stort- 
ford,  and,  at  seventeen,  began  to  reside 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  the  celebrated  Cudworth  was 
his  tutor.  The  times  were  not  favour- 
able to  study.  The  Civil  War  dis- 
turbed even  the  quiet  cloisters  and 
bowling-greens  of  Cambridge,  pro- 
duced violent  revolutions  in  the  go- 
vernment and  discipline  of  the  col- 
leges, and  unsettled  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Temple  forgot  at  Emma- 
nuel all  the  little  Greek  which  he  had 
brought  from  Bishop-Stortford,  and 
never  retrieved  the  loss ;  a  circum- 
stance which  would  hardly  be  worth 
noticing  but  for  the  almost  incredible 
fact  that,  fifty  years  later,  he  was  so 
absurd  as  to  set  up  his  own  authority 
against  that  of  Bentley  on  questions  of 
Greek  history  and  philology.  He 
made  no  proficiency  either  in  the  old 
philosophy  which  still  lingered  in  the 
schools  of  Cambridge,  or  in  the  new 
philosophy  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was 
the  founder.  But  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  speak  of  the  former 
with  ignorant  admiration,  and  of  the 
latter  with  equally  ignorant  contempt 
After  residing  at  Cambridge  two 
years,  he  departed  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
He  seems  to  have  been  then  a  lively, 
agreeable  young  man  of  fashion,  not 
by  any  means  deeply  read,  but  versed 
in  all  the  superficial  accomplishments 
of  a,  gentleman,  and  acceptable  in  all 
polite  societies.  In  politics  he  pro- 
ftmed  himself  a  Royalist  His  opinions  / 


on  religious  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  young 
man  of  quick  parts,  who  had  received 
a  rambling  education,  who  had  not 
thought  deeply,  who  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  morose  austerity  of  the 
Puritans,  and  who,  surrounded  from 
childhood  by  the  hubbub  of  conflicting 
sects,  might  easily  learn  to  feel  an  im- 
partial contempt  for  them  alL 

On  his  road  to  France  he  fell  in  with 
the  son  and  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Os- 
borne. Sir  Peter  held  Guernsey  for 
the  King,  and  the  young  people  were, 
like  their  father,  warm  for  the  royal 
cause.  At  an  inn  where  they  stopped 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  tho  brother  amused 
himself  with  inscribing  on  the  windows 
his  opinion  of  the  ruling  powers.  For 
this  instance  of  malignancy  the  whole 
party  were  arrested,  and  brought  before 
the  governor.  The  sister,  trusting  to 
the  tenderness  which,  even  in  those 
troubled  times,  scarcely  any  gentleman 
of  any  party  ever  failed  to  show  where 
a  woman  was  concerned,  took  the  crime 
on  herself,  and  was  immediately  set  at 
liberty  with  her  fellow-travellers. 

This  incident,  as  was  natural,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Temple.  He  was 
only  twenty.  Dorothy  Osborne  was 
twenty-one.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
handsome;  and  there  remains  abundant 
proof  that  she  possessed  an  ample  share 
of  the  dexterity,  the  vivacity,  and  the 
tenderness  of  her  sex.  Temple  soon 
became,  in  the  phrase  of  that  time,  her 
servant,  and  she  returned  his  regard. 
But  difficulties,  as  great  as  ever  ex- 
panded a  novel  to  the  fifth  volume, 
opposed  their  wishes.  When  the  court- 
ship commenced,  the  father  of  the  hero 
was  sitting  in  die  Long  Parliament; 
the  father  of  the  heroine  was  command- 
ing in  Guernsey  for  King  Charles. 
Even  when  the  war  ended,  and  Sir 
Peter  Osborne  returned  to  his  seat  at 
Chicksands,  the  prospects  of  the  lovers 
were  scarcely  leas  gloomy.  Sir  John 
Temple  had  a  more  advantageous 
alliance  in  view  for  his  son.  Dorothy 
Osborne  was  in  the  mean  time  besieged 
by  as  many  suitors  as  were  drawn  to 
Belmont  by  the  fame  of  Portia.  The 
most  distinguished  on  the.  IvA  <*%* 
Henry   CromweUL    Itatitate  <&  fe* 
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and  more  formid 

hie  breed  than  those 

Henry  Cromwcl 

highest  functional 

ies  at  Dublin  should 

bo  set  to  work  t 

o  procure  her  a  tine 

Irish  greyhound. 

She  seems  to  have 

felt  hit  attention 

B   as  very  flattering, 

though  hie  fathe 

was  then  on  ly  Lord- 

General,  and  not 

yet  Protector.    Lore, 

however,  triumphed  over  ambition,  and 

the  young  lady  appears  never  to  have 
regretted  her  decision  -,  though,  in  a 
letter  written  jnst  at  the  time  when  all 
England  was  ringing  with  the  news  of 
the  violent  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
reminding  Temple,  with  pardonable 
vanity,  "now  great  she  might  hare 
been,  if  she  had  been  so  wise  as  to 
have  taken  hold  of  the  offer  of  H.  C." 

Nor  Was  it  only  the  influence  of 
rivals  that  Temple  had  to  dread.  The 
relations  of  his  mistress  regarded  him 
with  personal  dislike,  and  spoke  of  him 
at  an  unprincipled  adventurer,  without 
honour  or  religion,  ready  to  render 
service  to  any  party  for  the  sake  of 
preferment.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
distorted  view  of  Temple's  character. 
Yet  a  ehametfT.  «wn  I-  ••■- •  J' 
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die  Ifiaiaiippi  scheme  on  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  Parisians.    But  he 
rappretses  those  anecdotes,  because  they 
ire  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  history. 
Another  is  strongly  tempted  to  mention 
nmo  facts  indicating  the  horrible  state 
of  the  prisons  of  England  two  hundred 
jean  ago.    But  he  hardly  thinks  that 
the  sufferings  of  a  dozen  felons,  pigging 
together  on  bare  bricks  in  a  hole  fifteen 
bet  square,  would  form  a  subject  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  history.    Another, 
from  respect  for  the  dignity  of  history, 
publishes  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  without  ever  men- 
tioning Whitefield's  preaching  in  Moor- 
fieldf.   How  should  a  writer,  who  can 
talk  about  senates,  and  congresses  of 
•orerrigns,  and  pragmatic    sanctions, 
*od  ravelines,  and  counterscarps,  and 
btttles  where  ten  thousand  men  are 
killed,  and  six  thousand  men  with  fifty 
tend  of  colours  and  eighty  guns  taken, 
Hoop  to  the  Stock-Exchange,  to  New- 
fate,  to  the  theatre,  to  the  tabernacle  ? 
.Tragedy  has  its  dignity  as  well  as 
history;  and  how  much  the  tragic  art 
h*t  owed  to  that  dignity  any  man  may 
Judge  who  will  compare  the  majestic 
'Alexandrines  in  which  the  Seigneur 
Oflwte  and  Madame  Andromaque  utter 
^heir  complaints,  with  the  chattering  of 
*be  fool  in  Lear  and  of  the  nurse  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet. 

That  a  historian  should  not  record 
%rifles,  that  ho  should  confine  himself 
to  what  is  important,  is  perfectly  true. 
3fett  many  writers  seem  never  to  have 
considered  on  what  the  historical  im- 
portance of  on  event  depends.  They 
seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  import- 
ance of  a  fact,  when  that  fact  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  immediate 
effects,  and  the  importance  of  the  same 
fact,  when  that  fact  is  considered  as 
part  of  tho  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  science,  ore  two  very  different 
things.  The  quantity  of  good  or  evil 
which  a  transaction  produces  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  light  which  that  transaction 
affords,  as  to  the  way  in  which  good  or 
evil  may  hereafter  be  produced.  The 
poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  in  one  sense 
a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the 
pirfuH^jT  of  a  nk    Bat  the  poisoning 


of  a  rat  may  bo  an  era  in  chemistry ; 
and  an  emperor  may  be  poisoned  by 
such  ordinary  means,  and  with  such 
ordinary  symptoms,  that  no  scientific 
journal  would  notice  the  occurrence. 
An  action  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  in  one  sense  a  more  moment- 
ous affair  than  an  action  for  fifty 
pounds.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  learned  gentlemen  who  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law 
ought  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  an 
action  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
than  of  an  action  for  fifty  pounds.  For 
a  cause  in  which  a  large  sum  is  at 
stake  may  be  important  only  to  the 
particular  plaintiff  and  the  particular 
defendant  A  cause,  on  the  other  hand 
in  which  a  small  sum  is  at  stake,  may 
establish  some  great  principle  interesting 
to  half  the  families  in  the  kingdom. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with  that 
class  of  subjects  of  which  historians 
treat.  To  an  Athenian,  in  the  time  of 
the  Pcloponncsian  war,  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Delium  was  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  fate  of  the  comedy  of 
Tho  Knights.  But  to  us  the  fact  that 
the  comedy  of  The  Knights  was  brought 
on  the  Athenian  stage  with  success  is 
for  more  important  than  the  fact  that 
the  Athenian  phalanx  gave  way  at 
Delium.  Neither  the  one  event  nor 
the  other  has  now  any  intrinsic  import- 
ance. We  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
speared  by  the  Thebans.  We  are  not 
quizzed  in  The  Knights.  To  us  the 
importance  of  both  events  consists  in 
the  value  of  the  general  truth  which  is 
to  be  learned  from  them.  What  general 
tnith  do  wo  learn  from  the  accounts 
which  havo  come  down  to  us  of  tho 
battle  of  Delium  ?  Very  .little  moro 
than  this,  that  when  two  armies  fight, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  them 
will  be  very  soundly  beaten,  a  truth 
which  it  would  not,  we  apprehend,  be 
difficult  to  establish,  even  if  all  memory 
of  tho  battle  of  Delium  were  lost  among 
men.  But  a  man  who  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  comedy  of  Tho 
Knights,  and  with  the  history  of  that 
comedy,  at  once  feels  his  mind  en- 
larged. Society  is  presented  to  him 
under  a  new  aspect.  He  may  haxfeT£*& 
and  travelled  much.    Us  mvj  Ykn* 
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Catherine  the  chaff  into  the  earner,  nil 
t!inj;i:ii;  >hc  corn  into  the  fire. 

■J'kir.kir:^-  [':n~,  nv  arc  !"kid  to  li'.ir 
so  much,  and  would  willingly  l.ai 
more,  about  the  loves  of  Sir  Williar 
Bad  his  mistress.  Id  the  seventeen!! 
century,  to  be  tare,  Lewie  the  Four 
teenth  was  a  much  mora  importan 
person  than  Temple's  sweetheart  Bo 
death  and  time  equalise  til  things. 
Neither  the  great  King,  nor  the  bcauti 
□f  Bedfordshire,  neither  the  gorgeoai 
paradise  of  Marli  nor  Mistress  Os- 
borne's favourite  walk  "in  the  common 
that  lay  bard  bj  the  house,  where  a 
great  many  young  wenches  used  to 
keep  sheep  and  cows  and  sit  in  the 
shade  singing  of  ballads,"  it  any  thing 
to  us.  Lewis  and  Dorothy  are  alike 
dust.  A  cotton-mill  stands  on  the 
rains  of  Marli;  and  the  Osbomes  have 
ceased  to  dwell  nnder  the  ancient  roof 
of  Chicksands.  But  of  that  informa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  which  alone  it  is 
worth  while  to  study  remote  events,  we 
find  so  mnch  in  the  lore  letters  which 
Mr.  Conrtenay  hat  published,  that  we 
would  gladly  purchase  equally  in teres t- 
■Vassal  ing  billets  with  ten  times  their  weight 
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won*  for  Home  passages  in  which  rail- 
toy  and  tenderness  are  mixed  in  a  very 
engaging  namby-pamby. 

When  at  last  the  constancy  of  the 
lovers  had  triumphed  oyer  all  the  ob- 
stacles which  kinsmen  and  rivals  could 
oppose  to  their  union,  ayct  more  serious 
calamity  befell  them.    Poor  Mistress 
Osborne  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  and, 
-though  she  escaped  with  life,  lost  all 
Jwr  beauty.     To  this  most  severe  trial 
~sthe  affection  and  honour  of  the  lovers 
«*Df  that  age  was  not  unfrequently  sub- 
jected.   Our  readers  probably  remem- 
what  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  of 
lersclf.     The  lofty  Cornelia-like  spirit 
>f  the  aged  matron  seems  to  melt  into 
long-forgotten  softness  when  she  re- 
ites  how  her  beloved  Colonel "  married 
ler  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  quit  the 
r,  when  the  priest  and  all  that 
iw  her  were  affrighted  to  look  on  her. 
ut  God,"  she  adds,  with  a  not  un- 
^^raceful  vanity, "  recompensed  his  jus- 
:ice  and  constancy,  by  restoring  her  as 
rell  as  before.**  Temple  showed  on  this 
the  same  justice  and  constancy 
rhich  did  so  much  honour  to  Colonel 
m.   The  date  of  the  marriage 
not  exactly  known.    But  Mr.  Cour- 
supposes  it  to  have  taken  place 
Ltxmt  the  end  of  the  year  1 654.    From 
^Mub  time  we  lose  sight  of  Dorothy,  and 
reduced  to  form  our  opinion  of  the 
on  which  she  and  her  husband 
from  very  slight  indications  which 
may  easily  mislead  us. 

Temple  soon  went  to  Ireland,  and  re- 
sided with  his  father,  partly  at  Dublin, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Carlow.     Ire- 
land was  probably  then  a  more  agree- 
able residence  for  the  higher  classes,  as 
compared  with  England,  than  it  has 
erer  been  before  or  since.     In  no  part 
of  the  empire  were  the  superiority  of 
Cromwell's  abilities  and  the  force  of 
his  character  so  signally  displayed.  He 
had  not  the  power,  and  probably  had 
not  the  inclination,  to  govern  that  island 
in  the  best  way.    The  rebellion  of  the 
aboriginal  race  had  excited  in  England 
a  strong  religious  and  national  aversion 
to  diem;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Protector  was  so  far  be- 
yond his  age  as  to  be  free  from  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  He  bad  vanquished  t 


them;  he  knew  that  they  were  in  his 
power;  and  he  regarded  them  as  a 
band  of  malefactors  and  idolaters,  who 
were  mercifully  treated  if  they  were 
not  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
On  those  who  resisted  he  had  made 
war  as  the  Hebrews  made  war  on  the 
Canaanites.  Drogheda  was  as  Jericho; 
and  Wexford  as  Ai  To  the  remains 
of  the  old  population  the  conqueror 
granted  a  peace,  such  as  that  which 
Israel  granted  to  the  Gibeonites.  He 
made  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  But,  good  or  bad,  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  great  Under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  Ireland  would 
have  found  in  him  a  most  just  and 
beneficent  ruler.  She  found  in  him  a 
tyrant;  not  a  small  teasing  tyrant,  such 
as  those  who  have  so  long  been  her 
curse  and  her  shame,  but  one  of  those 
awful  tyrants  who,  at  long  intervals, 
seem  to  be  sent  on  earth,  like  avenging 
angels,  with  some  high  commission  of 
destruction  and  renovation.  He  was 
no  man  of  half  measures,  of  mean  af- 
fronts and  ungracious  concessions.  His 
Protestant  ascendency  was  not  an  as- 
cendency of  ribands,  and  fiddles,  and 
statues,  and  processions.  He  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  abolishing  the 
penal  code  and  withholding  from 
Catholics  the  elective  franchise,  of 
giving  them  the  elective  franchise  and 
excluding  them  from  Parliament,  of 
admitting  them  to  Parliament,  and 
refusing  to  them  a  full  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  all  the  blessings  of  society 
and  government  The  thing  most  alien 
from  his  clear  intellect  and  his  com- 
manding spirit  was  petty  persecution. 
He  knew  how  to  tolerate;  and  he  knew 
how  to  destroy.  His  administration  in 
Ireland  was  an  administration  on  what 
are  now  called  Orange  principles,  fol- 
lowed out  most  ably,  most  steadily, 
most  undauntedly,  most  unrelentingly, 
to  every  extreme  consequence  to  which 
those  principles  lead;  and  it  would,  if 
continued,  inevitably  have  produced 
the  effect  which  he  contemplated,  an 
entire  decomposition  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  society.  He  had  a  great  and 
definite  object  in  view,  to  makelx«\a&&. 
thoroughly  English,  to  make  ItttasA 
another  Yorkshire  or  KotfoYk.  Ttofcj 
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[■copied  us  Ireland  then  wu 

.iliis  L'llll 

was  not   unattainable;   anil 

there    is 

t.   if   liia 

policy  li:ul  bfiSS  followed  d 

vi'iu-  titty 

land,  there  wits,  under  his  gt 

n  constant  and  large  ejrtigri 

Kngland    to   Ireland.       Tl] 

I'oi'iil.iilirT]   ran  almost  as  s 

,..::4vas 

thut  whidi  now  runs  from  Massaciiu- 

■i'arci  !"'- 

hind  the  Ohio.     Tim  coin 

,i-.\ .;.  V.uk  before  the  adva 

ociog  van 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popnljB 

.n.  as  the 

woiJa  "  extirpation,"  "eradication, 
were  often  •:<  ti;e  months  el  tho  En- 
glish bacli-stirlruiif  Lriiistcr  ar.d  Maa- 


■■■iml.iT  v'.wit r.i ides  of  trees,  and  fats 

and   inclosures  raised  throughout  tl* 
kingdom,  purchases  made  by  one  from 
It   very  valuable   rates,  and 
made  upon   marriages,  aad 
nil  other  conveyances  and  MHHHHB 
executed,  as  in  a  kingdom  at  pen* 
within  itself,  and  where  no  doubt  coal" 
made  of  tile  validity  of  titles." 
Ali   Temple's  feelings   about  Iri^^ 
quesLioni  were  those  of  a  colonist  att* 
e  member  of  the  dominant  casta,    f»* 
trouhled  himself  as   littlo   about  tt»— 
11  el&re  ol  the  remains  of  the  old  Celt*-'* 
;".pulation,  as  an  English  farmer  o^*1 
the  Swan  ISiver  troubles  himself  bqou^-1 
the  New  HoUandcrs,  or  a  Dutch  boc»— T 
..[  the  Cape  about  the  Caffres.    Tl»—  -* 
U'-ivhU'h  1 1,-  passed  in  Ireland,  wlii;  ' 

:h.i   Cromwcllian    system   was  in  fu^^» 

'jpcration,    ho    always    described   « ■ 

■■  years  of  crcat  satisfaction."  Farm 
irjjf,  gardening,  county  business,  anci-51 
«i-.dies  rather  entertaining  than  piu-  ' " 
:.'Uiid,  occupied  his  time.  In  politic^^* 
be  took  no  part,  and  many  year*  latc^*5 
be  attributed  this  innetion  to  his  lovo^* 
oi  tha  ancient  const  italion,  which,  he^* 
laid,  "  would  not  (Offer  liim  to  entc^* 
till  the  way  was  |MM^ 
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flat  "bit  friends  in  Ireland  used  to 
(kink  that,  if  he  had  any  talent  at  all, 
ft  by  in  that  way." 

In  May,  1663,  the  Irish  parliament 
m  prorogued,  and  Temple  repaired 
tt  England  with  his  wife.  His  income 
unoonted  to  about  five  hundred  pounds 
irjetr,a  sum  which  was  then  sufficient 
or  the  wants  of  a  family  mixing  in 
iaahionable  circles.  Ho  passed  two 
"cits  in  London,  where  he  seems  to 
ism  led  that  easy,  lounging  life  which 
rai  best  suited  to  his  temper. 

Hie  was  not,  however,  unmindful  of 
lis  interest  He  had  brought  with  him 
fitters  of  introduction  from  the  Duke 
if  Qrmond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
relsnd,  to  Clarendon,  and  to  Henry 
iennet,  Lord  Arlington,  who  was  Se- 
cstary  of  State.  Clarendon  was  at  the 
teed  of  affairs.  But  his  power  was 
iribly  declining,  and  was  certain  to 
Lccline  more  and  more  every  day.  An 
foexrer  much  less  discerning  than 
temple  might  easily  perceive  that  the 
Chancellor  was  a  man  who  belonged 
s>  a  by-gone  world,  a  representative  of 
bpatt  age,  of  obsolete  modes  of  think- 
ng,of  unfashionable  vices,  and  of  more 
■JUaihionable  virtues.  His  long  exile 
aid  made  him  a  stranger  in  the  country 
if  bis  birth.  His  mind,  heated  by  con- 
Ikt  and  by  personal  suffering,  was  far 
sore  set  against  popular  and  tolerant 
Merges  than  it  had  been  at  the  time  of 
A*  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  He 
pined  for  the  decorous  tyranny  of  the 
»W  Whitehall;  for  the  days  of  that 
■ainted  king  who  deprived  his  people 
*f  their  money  and  their  ears,  but  let 
*teir  wives  and  daughters  alone;  and 
°old  scarcely  reconcile  himself  to  a 
port  with  a  seraglio  and  without  a 
*a*  Chamber.  By  taking  this  course 
e  made  himself  every  day  more  odious, 
°th  to  the  sovereign,  who  loved  plca- 
itfe  much  more  than  prerogative,  and 
1  the  people,  who  dreaded  royal  pre- 
igatives  much  more  than  royal  plca- 
Ures;  and  thus  he  was  at  last  more 
tested  by  the  Court  than  any  chief 
'  the  Opposition,  and  more  detested 
r  the  Parliament  than  any  pandar  of 
«  Court. 

Temple,  whose  great  maxim  was  to 
bid  no  part/,  was  not  likely  to  cling 


to  the  falling  fortunes  of  a  minister  die 
study  of  whose  life  was  to  offend  all 
parties.  Arlington,  whose  influence 
was  gradually  rising  as  that  of  Claren- 
don diminished,  was  the  most  useful 
patron  to  whom  a  young  adventurer 
could  attach  himself.  This  statesman, 
without  virtue,  wisdom,  or  strength  of 
mind,  had  raised  himself  to  greatness 
by  superficial  qualities,  and  was  the 
mere  creature  of  the  time,  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  company.  The  digni- 
fied reserve  of  manners  which  he  had 
acquired  during  a  residence  in  Spain 
provoked  the  ridicule  of  those  who 
considered  the  usages  of  the  French 
court  as  the  only  standard  of  good 
breeding,  but  served  to  impress  the 
crowd  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
sagacity  and  gravity.  In  situations 
where  the  solemnity  of  the  Escurial 
would  have  been  out  of  place,  he  threw 
it  aside  without  difficulty,  and  con- 
versed with  great  humour  and  vivacity. 
While  the  multitude  were  talking  of 
MBennet*s  grave  looks,"  •  his  mirth 
made  his  presence  always  welcome  in 
the  royal  closet.  While  Buckingham, 
in  the  antechamber,  was  mimicking  the 
pompous  Castilian  strut  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  diversion  of  Mistress 
Stuart,  this  stately  Don  was  ridiculing 
Clarendon's  sober  counsels  to  the  King 
within,  till  his  Majesty  cried  with 
laughter,  and  the  Chancellor  with 
vexation.  There  perhaps  never  was 
a  man  whose  outward  demeanour  made 
such  different  impressions  on  different 
people.  Count  Hamilton,  for  example, 
describes  him  as  a  stupid  formalist, 
who  had  been  made  secretory  solely 
on  account  of  his  mysterious  and  im- 
portant looks.  Clarendon,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  him  as  a  man  whose 
ubest  faculty  was  raillery,"  and  who 
was  "for  his  pleasant  and  agreeable 
humour  acceptable  unto  the  King." 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  destitute 
as  Bennet  was  of  all  the  higher  quali- 
fications of  a  minister,  ho  had  a  won- 
derful talent  for  becoming,  in  outward 
semblance,  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
had  two  aspects,  a  busy  and  serious 

•  "  Bennet's  grave  looks  were  a  pretence  " 
is  a  lino  in  one  of  the  best  po\ittc*l\**sm»tA 
that  age. 
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a  man  of  singularly  polished  manr, 
and  of  great  colloquial  powers. 

Clarendon,  proud  and  imperious 
nature,  soured  bj  age  and  disease,  i 
relying  on  his  great  talents  and  a 
nces,  <ought  out  no  new  allies. 
seems  to  bare  taken  s,  sort  of  mon 
pleasure  in  slighting  and  provokina: 
the  n,ing  talent  of  the  kingdom.  I 
connections  wore  almost  entirely  cc 
fined  to  the  small  circle,  every  day  I 
coming  smaller,  of  old  cavaliers  w 
had  been  friends  of  his  youth  or  coi 
panions  of  his  exile,  Arlington,  i 
the  other  hand,  beat  up  everywhere  f 


recruits.  No  man  had  a  greater  or 
jond  following,  and  no  kSTISS 
himself  more  to  serve  hie  adherent 
It  was  a  kind  of  habit  with  him  | 
pnah  np  his  dependent!  to  his  ow 
level,  and  then  to  complain  bitterly  i 
their  ingratitude  because  they  did  tu 
choose  to  be  his  dependents  any  Ion™ 
it  was  thus  that  bo  quarrelled  wit 
two  successive  Treasnrers,  Gifford  an, 
7"?  It-  To„Arl'nsWn  Temple  at 
tached  himself,  and  was  not  spa™ 
of  warm  professions  of  affection,  o; 
*7^.7?  «?****  ,M.  ™Ti  of  gross  an( 
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Gcnnan  language,  and  did  not  easily 
accommodate  himself  to  the  manners 
of  the  people.  He  could  not  bear 
Bach  wine ;  and  none  but  a  hard 
drinker  had  any  chance  of  success  in 
Wcitphalian  society.  Under  all  these 
diMdrantagea,  however,  he  gave  so 
■wh  satisfaction  that  he  was  created 
i  baronet,  and  appointed  resident  at 
the  viceregal  court  of  Brussels. 

Brussels  suited  Temple  far  better 
than  the  palaces  of  the  boar-hunting 
and  wine-bibbing  princes  of  Germany. 
He  now  occupied  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  of  observation  in  which 
a  diplomatist  could  be  stationed.  He 
vai  placed  in  the  territory  of  a  great 
neutral  power,  between  the  territories 
of  two  great  powers  which  were  at  war 
with  England.  From  this  excellent 
school  he  soon  came  forth  the  most 
accomplished  negotiator  of  his  age. 

In  the  mean  time  the  government 
of  Charles  had  suffered  a  succession  of 
humiliating  disasters.     The  extrava- 
gance of  the  court  had  dissipated  all 
the  means  which  Parliament  had  sup- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
offensive  hostilities.    It  was  determined 
to  wage  only  a  defensivo  war  ;  and 
even  for  defensive  war  the  vast  re- 
sources of  England,  managed  by  triflers 
and  public  robbers,  were  found  insuf- 
ficient.  The  Dutch  insulted  the  British 
coasts,  sailed   up  the  Thames,  took 
Sheerness,  and  carried  their  ravages  to 
Chatham.   The  blaze  of  the  ships  burn- 
ing in  the  river  was  seen  at  London  :  it 
was  rumoured  that  a  foreign  army  had 
landed   at  Gravesend ;   and   military 
men  seriously  proposed  to  abandon  the 
Tower.    To  such  a  depth  of  infamy 
had  a  bad  administration  reduced  that 
proud  and  victorious  country,  which  a 
few  years  before  had  dictated  its  plea- 
sore  to  Mazarine,  to  the  States-General, 
and  to  the  Vatican.    Humbled  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  and  dreading  the 
just  anger  of  Parliament,  the  English 
Ministry  hastened  to  huddle  up  a  peace 
with  France  and  Holland  at  Breda. 

Bui  a  new  scene  was  about  to  open. 
It  had  already  been  for  some  time  ap- 
parent to  discerning   observers,  that 
England  and  Holland  were  threatened . 
by  m  common  danger,  much  more  for-  / 


mi dable  th;in  any  which  they  ha<l  rea- 
son to  apprehend  from  each  other. 
The  old  enemy  of  their  independence 
and  of  their  religion  was  no  longer  to 
be  dreaded.  The  sceptre  had  passed 
away  from  Spain.  That  mighty  em- 
pire, on  which  the  sun  never  set,  which 
had  crushed  the  liberties  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  which  had  occupied  Paris 
with  its  armies,  and  covered  the  Bri- 
tish seas  with  its  sai  Is,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  every  spoiler  ;  and  Europe  observed 
with  dismay  the  rapid  growth  of  a  new 
and  more  formidable  power.  Men 
looked  to  Spain  and  saw  only  weak- 
ness disguised  and  increased  by  pride, 
dominions  of  vast  bulk  and  little 
strength,  tempting,  unwieldy,  and  de- 
fenceless, an  empty  treasury,  a  sullen 
and  torpid  nation,  a  child  on  the  throne, 
factions  in  the  council,  ministers  who 
served  only  themselves,  and  soldiers 
who  were  terrible  only  to  their  country- 
men. Men  looked  to  France,  and  saw  a 
large  and  compact  territory,  a  rich  soil, 
a  central  situation,  a  bold,  alert,  and  in- 
genious people,  large  revenues,  nume- 
rous and  well-disciplined  troops,  an  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  prince,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  surrounded  by  generals  of 
unrivalled  skill  The  projects  of  Lewis 
could  be  counteracted  only  by  ability, 
vigour,  and  union  on  the  part  of  his 
neighbours.  Ability  and  vigour  had 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  councils  of 
Holland  alone,  and  of  union  there  was 
no  appearance  in  Europe.  The  ques- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence  se- 
parated England  from  Spain.  Old 
grudges,  recent  hostilities,  maritime 
pretensions,  commercial  competition 
separated  England  as  widely  from  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  great  object  of  Lewis,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  was 
the  acquisition  of  those  large  and  valu- 
able provinces  of  the  Spanish  monar- 
chy, which  lay  contiguous  to  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  France.  Already,  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  b<*  had  invaded  those  provinces. 
He  now  pushed  on  his  conquests  with 
scarcely  any  resistance.  Fortress  after 
fortress  was  taken.  Brussels  itself  was 
in  danger ;  and  Temple  l!h©ix$i\\\,wAi* 
to  send  his  wife  and  c&&&rat  \oT&^£- 
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land.  But  his  sister,  Lady  GifFard, 
who  had  been  some  time  his  inmate, 
and  who  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
important  personage  in  his  family  than 
his  wife,  still  remained  with  him. 

Do  Witt  saw  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  with  painful  anxiety.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Holland 
alone  to  save  Flanders  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  forming  an  extensive  coalition 
for  that  purpose  appeared  almost  insu- 
perable. Lewis,  indeed,  affected  mo- 
deration. He  declared  himself  willing 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  with  Spain. 
But  these  offers  were  undoubtedly  mere 
professions,  intended  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  neighbouring  powers ; 
and,  as  his  position  became  every  day 
more  and  more  advantageous,  it  was 
to  bo  expected  that  he  would  rise  in 
his  demands. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
Temple  obtained  from  the  English 
Ministry  permission  to  make  a  tour  in 
Holland  incognito.  In  company  with 
Lady  GifFard  he  arrived  at  the  Hague. 
He  was  not  charged  with  any  public 
commission,  but  he  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  of  introducing  himself 
to  De  Witt.  "  My  only  business,  sir," 
he  said,  "is  to  see  the  things  which  are 
most  considerable  in  your  country,  and 
I  should  execute  my  design  very  im- 
perfectly if  I  went  away  without  seeing 
you.*'  Dc  Witt,  who  from  report  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  Temple,  was 
pleased  by  the  compliment,  and  re- 
plied with  a  frankness  and  cordiality 
which  at  once  led  to  intimacy.  The 
two  statesmen  talked  calmly  over  the 
causes  which  had  estranged  England 
from  Holland,  congratulated  each  other 
on  the  peace,  and  then  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  dangers  which  menaced 
Europe.  Temple,  who  had  no  autho- 
rity to  say  any  thing  on  behalf  of  the 
English  Government,  expressed  him- 
self very  guardedly.  De  Witt,  who 
was  himself  the  Dutch  Government,  had 
no  reason  to  bo  reserved.  He  openly 
declared  that  his  wish  was  to  see  a 
general  coalition  formed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Flanders.  His  simplicity 
and  openness  amazed  Temple,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  affected  solem- 
nity of  his  patron,  the  Secretary,  an& 


to  the  eternal  doublings  and  evasions 
which  passed  for  great  feats  of  states- 
manship among  the  Spanish  politi- 
cians at  Brussels.  "Whoever,"  he 
wrote  to  Arlington,  "  deals  with  1£  de 
Witt  must  go  the  same  plain  way  thai 
he  pretends  to  in  his  negotiations,  with- 
out refining  or  colouring  or  offering 
shadow  for  substance."  Temple  was 
scarcely  less  struck  by  the  modest 
dwelling  and  frugal  table  of  the  first 
citizen  of  the  richest  state  in  the  world. 
While  Clarendon  was  amazing  London 
with  a  dwelling  more  sumptuous  than 
the  palace  of  his  master,  while  Arling- 
ton was  lavishing  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
on  the  decoys  and  orange-gardens  and 
interminable  conservatories  of  Boston, 
the  great  statesman  who  had  frustrated 
all  their  plans  of  conquest,  and  the 
roar  of  whose  guns  they  had  heard  with 
terror  even  in  the  galleries  of  White- 
hall, kept  only  a  single  servant,  walked 
about  the  streets  in  the  plainest  garb, 
and  never  used  a  coach  except  for  visits 
of  ceremony. 

Temple  sent  a  full  account  of  his  in- 
terview with  De  Witt  to  Arlington, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the 
Chancellor,  now  shared  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  the  principal  direction 
of  affairs.     Arlington  showed  no  dis- 
position to  meet  the  advances  of  the 
Dutch  minister.    Indeed,  as  was  amply 
proved  a  few  years  later,  both  he  and 
his  master  were  perfectly  willing  to 
purchase  the  means  of  misgoverning 
England  by  giving  up,  not  only  Flan- 
ders, but  the  whole  Continent  to  France. 
Temple,  who  distinctly  saw  that  a  mo- 
ment had  arrived  at  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  his  country  with  Hol- 
land, to  reconcile  Charles  with  the  Par- 
liament, to  bridle  the  power  of  Lewis, 
to  efface  the  shame  of  the  late  ignomi- 
nious war,  to  restore  England  to  the 
same  place  in  Europe  which  she  had 
occupied  under  Cromwell,  became  more 
and  more  urgent  in  his  representations. 
Arlington's  replies  were  for  some  time 
couched  in  cold  and  ambiguous  terms. 
But  the    events  which   followed  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  in  the  autumn 
of  1667,  appear  to  have  produced  sb 
entura  change  in  his  views.    The  dif- 
cQittftTft  ot  $1*  TO&sa.  ^t*a  deep  sad 
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gaaeaL    The  administration  was  at- 
tacked in  all  its  parts.     Hie  King  and 
the  ministers  laboured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  throw  on  Clarendon  the  blame 
of  past  miscarriages  ;  bat  though  the 
Commons  were  resolved  that  the  late 
Chancellor  should  be  the  first  victim,  it 
wis  by  no  means  clear  that  he  would 
be  the  last.    The  Secretary  was  per- 
sonally attacked  with  great  bitterness 
in  the  course  of  the  debates.    One  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Lower   House 
against  Clarendon  was  in  truth  a  cen- 
sus of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  too  favourable  to  France. 
To  these  events  chiefly  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  the  change  which  at  this 
ensk  took  place  in   the  measures  of 
England.    The  Ministry  seem  to  have 
Wt  that,  if  they  wished  to  derive  any 
■dvantsge  from  Clarendon's  downfall, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  abandon 
what  was  supposed  to  be  Clarendon's 
iptem,  and  by  some  splendid  and  popu- 
lar measure  to  win  the  confidence  of 
tie  nation.    Accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1C67,  Temple  received  a  despatch 
containing  instructions  of  the  highest 
Jttportance.    The  plan  which  he  had 
■ostroDgly  recommended  was  approved ; 
**d  be  was  directed  to  visit  De  Witt  as 
■peedily  as  possible,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  States  were  willing  to  enter 
'Bto  an  offensive  and  defensive  league 
With  England  against  the  projects  of 
•prance.    Temple,  accompanied  by  his 
***ter,  instantly  set  out  for  the  Hague, 
***<!  laid  the  propositions  of  the  Eng- 
*J*h    Government   before  the    Grand 
Pensionary.       The    Dutch    statesman 
***Sjwered  with  characteristic  straight- 
forwardness, that  he  was  fully  ready 
*°  agree  to  a  defensive  confederacy,  but 
****t   it  was  the  fundamental  principle 
°f  the  foreign  policy  of  the  States  to 
***oke  no  offensive  alliance  under  any 
^ticamstances    whatever.      "With    this 
*t»swer    Temple    hastened    from    the 
^lague  to  London,  had  an  audience  of 
tfie  King,  related  what  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  De  Witt,  exerted 
himself   to  remove   the    unfavourable 
opinion  which  had  been  conceived  of 
the  Grand  Pensionary  at  the  English 
Ooart,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  suc- 
^eeding  in  mil  his   objects.     On  the 


evening  of  the  first  of  January,  1668, 
a  council  was  held,  at  which  Charles 
declared  his  resolution  to  unite  with 
the  Dutch  on  their  own  terms.  Temple 
and  his  indefatigable  sister  immediately 
sailed  again  for  the  Hague,  and,  after 
weathering  a  violent  storm  in  which 
they  were  very  nearly  lost,  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  every  other, 
the  dealings  between  Temple  and  De 
Witt  were  singularly  fair  and  open. 
When  they  met,  Temple  began  by  re- 
capitulating what  had  passed  at  their 
last  interview.  De  Witt,  who  was  as 
little  given  to  lying  with  his  face  as 
with  his  tongue,  marked  his  assent  by 
his  looks  while  the  recapitulation  pro- 
ceeded, and,  when  it  was  concluded, 
answered  that  Temple's  memory  was 
perfectly  correct,  and  thanked  him  for 
proceeding  in  so  exact  and  sincere  a 
manner.  Temple  then  informed  the 
Grand  Pensionary  that  the  King  of 
England  had  determined  to  close  with 
the  proposal  of  a  defensive  alliance. 
De  Witt  hod  not  expected  so  speedy  a 
resolution  ;  and  his  countenance  indi- 
cated surprise  as  well  as  pleasure.  But 
he  did  not  retract ;  and  it  was  speedily 
arranged  that  England  and  Holland 
should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Lewis  to  abide  by  the  compro- 
mise which  he  had  formerly  offered. 
The  next  object  of  the  two  statesmen 
was  to  induce  another  government  to 
become  a  party  to  their  league.  The 
victories  of  Gustavus  and  Torstenson, 
and  the  political  talents  of  Oxcnstiern, 
had  obtained  for  Sweden  a  considera- 
tion in  Europe,  disproportioned  to  her 
real  power  :  the  princes  of  Northern 
Germany  stood  in  great  awe  of  her; 
and  De  Witt  and  Temple  agreed  that 
if  she  could  be  induced  to  accede  to  the 
league,  "  it  would  bo  too  strong  a  bar 
for  Franco  to  venture  on."  Temple 
went  that  samo  evening  to  Count  Dona, 
the  Swedish  Minister  at  the  Hague,  took 
a  sent  in  the  most  unceremonious  man- 
ner, and.  with  that  air  of  frankness  and 
good- will  by  which  he  often  succeeded 
in  rendering  his  diplomatic  overtures 
acceptable,  explained  the  scheme  which 
was  in  agitation.  Dona^na  \3tt»&l 
pleased  and  flattered.    H«  Yua&  to& 


*  and  indeed  it 

•  menial  laws.     The  state  of  jiiiblic  fo 

ting  was,  however,  such  id  all  the  pt 
vinces,  that  this  irregularity  was  d 
merely  pardoned  but  applauded.  Whi 
the  instnunent  bad  been  formally  signe 
tbe  Dutch  Commissioners  embraced  il 
English  Plenipotentiary  with  tl 
warmest  expressions  of  kindness  an 
confidence.  "  At  Breda,"  exclaim  t 
Temple,  *  we  embraced  a*  friends,  hei 
aa  brothers.'' 

This  memorable  negotiation  ocenpie 
only  live  days.  De  Witt  compliments 
Temple  in  high  terms  on  having  effecte- 
in  so  short  a  time  what  must,  untie 
other  management,  have  been  the  worl 
of  months  j  and  Temple,  in  his  de 
spatches.  spoke  in  equally  high  termi 
of  De  Witt  '■  I  must  add  these  words 
to  do  M.  do  Witt  right,  that  I  found 
him  as  plain,  aa  direct  and  square  ii 
the  course  of  this  business  as  any  mar 
could  be,  though  often  stiff  in  point) 
where  bo  thought  any  advantage  conic 
accrue  to  his  country;  and  have  all  thi 
reason  in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with 
himg  and  for  his  industry,  no  man  w 
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tramactlon  of  his  reign  showed  the 
■tallest  respect  for  the  most  solemn 
obligations  of  public  faith,  who  violated 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  vio- 
lated the  Treatv  of  Aix,  who  violated 
Ike  Treaty  of  Nimegsen,  who  violated 
lbs  Partition  Treaty,  who  violated  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  feel  himself  restrained 
bjr  his  word  on  this  single  occasion  ? 
Can  any  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
ha  character  and  with  his  whole  policy 
fat*  that,  if  the  neighbouring  powers 
would  have  looked  quietly  on,  he  would 
bftantly  have  risen  in  his  demands  ? 
How  then  stands  the  case  ?  He  wished 
to  keep  Franche  Comte.  It  was  not 
from  regard  to  his  word  that  he  ceded 
Francho  Comte.  Why  then  did  he 
erie  Franche  Comte  ?  We  answer,  as 
•Q  Europe  answered  at  the  time,  from 
tear  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Bat  grant  that  Lewis  was  not  really 
■topped  in  his  progress  by  this  famous 
league;  still  it  is  certain  that  the  world 
then,  and  long  after,  believed  that  he 
wy  so  stopped,  and  that  this  was  the 
persuing  impression  in  France  as  well 
at  in  other  countries.    Temple,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  least,  succeeded  in 
raising  the  credit  of  his  country,  and  in 
Wermg  the  credit  of  a  rival  power. 
•Here  mere  is  no  room  for  controversy. 
No  grubbing  among  old  state-papers 
*ul  ever  bring  to  light  any  document 
*hich  will   shake   these   facts;    that 
Europe  believed  the  ambition  of  France 
*>  have   been   curbed   by  the   three 
Powers;  that  England,  a  few  months 
"efore  the  last   among    the    nations, 
forced  to  abandon  her  own  seas,  unable 
*°  defend  the    mouths    of   her   own 
J^ers,  regained  almost  as  high  a  place 
"t  the  estimation  of  her  neighbours  as 
•ho  had  held  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
***d  Oliver;  and  that  all  this  change 
JT  opinion  was  produced  in  five  days 
ky*  wise  and  resolute  counsels,  without 
J-Jje  firing  of  a  single  gun.    That  the 
JViple  Alliance  effected  this  will  hardly 
b«  disputed ;  and  therefore,  even  if  it 
feQectcd  nothing  else,  it  must  6till  be  re- 
tarded as  a  muster-piece  of  diplomacy. 
Considered  as  a  measure  of  domestic 
Policy,  this  treaty  seems  to  be  equally 
Inserting  of  approbation.    It  did  much 
to  allay  discontents,  to  reconcile  the 


sovereign  with  a  people  who  had,  under 
his  wretched  administration,  become 
ashamed  of  him  and  of  themselves. 
It  was  a  kind  of  pledge  for  internal 
good  government.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  kingdom  had  at  that  time 
the  closest  connection  with  our  do 
mestic  policy.  From  the  Restoration 
to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, Holland  and  Franco  were  to  Eng- 
land what  the  right-hand  horseman 
and  the  left-hand  horseman  in  Hun- 
ger's fine  ballad  were  to  the  Wild- 
graf,  the  good  and  the  evil  counsel- 
lor, the  angel  of  light  and  the  angel  of 
darkness.  The  ascendency  of  France 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
prevalence  of  tyranny  in  domestic 
affairs.  The  ascendency  of  Holland 
was  as  inseparably  connected  with  the 
prevalence  of  political  liberty  and  of 
mutual  toleration  among  Protestant 
sects.  How  fatal  and  degrading  an 
influence  Lewis  was  destined  to  exer- 
cise on  the  British  counsels,  how  great 
a  deliverance  our  country  was  destined 
to  owe  to  the  States,  could  not  be 
foreseen  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded.  Yet  even  then  all  discern- 
ing men  considered  it  as  a  good  omen 
for  the  English  constitution  and  the 
reformed  religion,  that  the  Government 
had  attached  itself  to  Holland,  and 
had  assumed  a  firm  and  somewhat 
hostile  attitude  towards  France.  The 
fame  of  this  measure  was  the  greater, 
because  it  stood  so  entirely  alone.  It 
was  the  single  eminently  good  act  per- 
formed by  the  Government  during  the 
interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution.*  Every  person  who 
had  the  smallest  part  in  it,  and  some 
who  had  no  part  in  it  at  all,  battled  for 
a  share  of  the  credit.  The  most  parsi- 
monious republicans  were  ready  to 
grant  money  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
popular  alliance ;  and  the  great  Tory 
poet  of  that  age,  in  his  finest  satires, 
repeatedly  spoke  with  reverence  of  the 
**  triple  bond.* 

This  negotiation  raised  the  fame  of 
Temple  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  a 

•  M  The  onlj  good  public  thing  that  hath 
been  done  since  the  King  cama  tato  ¥n«£ 
land."— Pbfys's  l>iary, February  Wtttfl*. 


the  population  poured  forth  into  the 


entertained  him  with  specchi 

quel*  AftcrthecloseoftliLinegotiations 
at  Aix  ho  was  appointed  Ambassador 
at  the  Hague,  liut  in  both  these  mis- 
sions be  experienced  much  vexation 
from  the  rigid,  and,  indeed,  nnjnst 
parsimony  of  the  Government.  Pro- 
fuse to  many  unworthy  applicants,  the 
Minister!  were  niggardly  to  him  alone. 
They  secretly  disliked  his  politics;  and 
they  teem  to  hate  indemnified  them- 
selves for  the  humiliation  of  adopting 
hin  measures,  by  cutting  down  his 
salary  and  delaying  the  settlement  of 
hi*  outfit. 

At  the  Hague  he  was  received  with 
cordiality  by  De  Witt,  and  with  the 
most  signal  marks  of  respect  by  the 
States-General.  His  situation  was  in 
one  point  extremely  delicate.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  chief 
of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  De  Witt,  was  the  nephew 
of  Charles.     To  >™ *<•-   —  ■ 
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repfied  that  ho  hoped  that  the  English 
Ministers  would  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Triple  Alliance.  "  I  can 
•nswer,"  he  said,  "only  for  myself. 
Bat  that  I  can  do.  If  a  new  system  is 
to  be  adopted*  I  will  never  have  any 
part  in  it.  I  have  told  the  King  so ; 
tod  I  will  make  my  words  good.  If 
I  return  yon  will  know  more:  and  if  I 
do  not  return  you  will  guess  more." 
Do  Witt  smiled,  and  answered  that  he 
would  hope  the  best,  and  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  prevent  others  from 
forming  unfavourable  surmises. 

In  October,  1670,  Temple  reached 
London  i  and  all  his  worst  suspicions 
were  immediately  more  than  confirmed. 
He  repaired  to  the  Secretary's  house, 
tod  was  kept  an  hour  and  a  half  wait- 
ing in  the  ante-chamber,  whilst  Lord 
Ashley  was  closeted  with  Arlington. 
When  at  length  the  doors  were  tlirown 
open,  Arlington   was  dry  and    cold, 
•iked  trifling  questions  about  the  voy- 
age, and  then,  in  order  to  escape  from 
She   necessity  of  discussing  business, 
dDed  in  his   daughter,  an  engaging 
fittfe  girl  of  three  years  old,  who  was 
long   after    described    by   poets   "as 
dressed  in  all  the  bloom  of  smiling  na- 
ture," and  whom  Evelyn,  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  her  inauspicious  marriage, 
mournfully  designated  as  "  the  sweetest, 
lopefullest,  most  beautiful  child,  and 
Host  virtuous   too."     Any  particular 
conversation    was     impossible  :    and 
temple,  who  with  all  his  constitutional 
Mr  philosophical  indifference,  was  suf- 
Idently  sensitive  on  the  side  of  vanity, 
elt  this  treatment  keenly.    The  next 
lay  he  offered  himself  to  the  notice  of 
.he  King,  who   was    snuffing  up   the 
norning  air  and  feeding  his  ducks  in 
the  MalL    Charles  was  civil,  but,  like 
Arlington,  carefully  avoided  all  con- 
rersation  on  politics.    Temple  found 
that  all   his  most  respectable  friends 
were  entirely  excluded  from  the  secrets 
of  the  inner  council,  and  were  awaiting 
in  anxiety  and  dread  for  what  those 
mysterious  deliberations  might  produce. 
At  length  he  obtained  a  glimpse   of 
light.     The  bold  spirit  and  tierce  pas- 
sions of  Clifford  made  him  the  most 
unfit  of  all  men  to  be  the  keeper  of  a 
momentous  secret.    Ha  told  Temple, 


with  great  vehemence,  that  the  States 
had  behaved  basely,  that  Do  Witt  was 
a  rogue  and  a  rascal,  that  it  was 
below  the  King  of  England,  or  any 
other  king,  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  wretches;  that  this  ought  to 
be  made  known  to  all  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  at 
the  Hague  to  declare  it  publicly.  Tem- 
ple commanded  his  temper  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  replied  calmly  and  firmly, 
that  he  should  make  no  such  declara- 
tion, and  that,  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
give  his  opinion  of  the  States  and  their 
Ministers,  he  would  say  exactly  what 
he  thought 

He  now  saw  clearly  that  the  tempest 
was  gathering  fast,  that  the  great  al- 
liance which  ho  had  formed  and  over 
which  he  hod  watched  with  parental 
care  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  that 
times  were  at  hand  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  if  he  continued  in 
public  life,  either  to  take  part  decidedly 
against  the  Court,  or  to  forfeit  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  home 
and  abroad.  Ho  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  retiring  altogether  from 
business.  He  enlarged  a  little  garden 
which  he  had  purchased  at  Sheen,  and 
laid  out  some  money  in  ornamenting 
his  house  there.  He  was  still  nomi- 
nally ambassador  to  Holland ;  and  the 
English  Ministers  continued  during 
some  months  to  flatter  the  States  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  speedily  return. 
At  length,  in  June,  1G71,  the  designs 
of  the  Cabal  were  ripe.  The  infamous 
treaty  with  France  had  been  ratified. 
The  season  of  deception  was  past,  and 
that  of  insolence  and  violence  had  ar- 
rived. Temple  received  his  formal 
dismission,  kissed  the  King's  hand,  was 
repaid  for  his  services  with  some  of 
those  vague  compliments  and  promises 
which  cost  so  little  to  the  cold  heart, 
the  easy  temper,  and  the  ready  tongue 
of  Charles,  and  quietly  withdrew  to 
his  little  nest,  as  he  called  it,  at  Sheen. 

There  he  amused  himself  with  gar- 
dening, which  he  practised  so  success- 
fully that  the  fame  of  his  fruit-trees 
soon  spread  far  and  wide.  But  letters 
were  his  chief  solace.  He  had,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  been  from  his  youth 
in  the  habit  of  dmru&fc  \&u&M  ^n&t 
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composition.  The  clear  ami  agreeable 
language  of  his  despatches  hail  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  Bmployersi 
Had,  before  the  peace  of  Breda,  he  had, 
itl  llio  request  of  Arlington,  published 
n  pamphlet  on  the  war,  of  which  no- 
thing ii  now  known,  except  that  it  hud 
some  vogue  at  the  lime,  and  that 
Charles,  not  a  contemptible  judge,  pro- 
nounced it  to  he  very  well  written. 
Temple  had  alio,  a  short  time  before 
he  began  to  reside  nt(  the  Hague., 
written  a  treatise  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  lie  showed  all  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Cromwellian.  Ho  had  gra- 
dually formed  a  stylo  sinjmhirly  lucid 
and  melodious,  superficially  deformed, 
indeed,  by  Gallicisms  and  Ilispanicisms, 
picked  up  in  travel  or  in  negotiation, 
but  at  the  bottom  pure  English,  whith 
generally  flowed  along  with  careless 
simplicity,  hut  occ iisiun ally  rose  even 
into  Ciceronian  magni  flee  nee.  The 
length  of  his  sentences  has  often  been 
remarked.  Bnt  in  truth  this  length 
only  apparent.  A  critic  who 
as  one  sentence  every  thing  tnai  nes 
between  two  full  stops  will  undoubt- 
edly call  Temple's  sentences  long.  But 
a  critic  who  examines  them  carefully 
will  find  that  they  are  not  swollen  by 
parenthetical  matter,  that  their  struc- 
ture is  scarcely  ever  intricate,  that  they 
ore  formed  merely  hy  accumufa'' 
and  that,  by  the  simple  process  of 
and  then  lenvinc  nut  a   conjunction,  lof  Oram:?. 


lent  observer,  that  ho  had  no  rail  to 
philosophical  speculation,  bat  that  be> 
»*m  qualified  to  excel  as  a  writer  of 
Memoirs  and  Travels. 

"While  Temple  was  engaged  in  thess 
pursuits,  the  great  storm  which  bo4 
long  been  brooding  over  Europe  burst 
with  such  fury  us  for  a  moment  seemed 
to  threaten  ruin  to  all  free  govennnoats 
and  all  Protestant  churchea.  France 
and  England,  without  seeking  for  any 
decent  pretext,  declared  war  against 
Holland.  Tha  immenie  armies  oT 
Lewis  poured  across  the  Rhine,  and 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. The  Dutch  seemed  to  be  para- 
lysed by  terror.  Great  towns  opened 
their  gates  to  straggling  parties.  He- 
giments  flung  down  their  arms  without 
seeing  an  enemy.  Guelderlflnd,  Ovcryi- 
scL  TJtreeht  were  overrun  by  the  con- 
querors. The  fires  of  the  Frtndi  camp 
were  seen  from  the  walls  of  Amster- 
dam. In  the  first  madness  of  despair 
iili.'i'ii  ilie  devoted  people  turned  their  rage 
ng.iinst  the  most  illustrions  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Ue  Ruyter  was  saved 
with  difficnlty  from  assassins.  De  Witt 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated 
rabble.  No  hope  was  left  to  tho  Com- 
monwealth, save  in  the  dauntless,  the 
ardent,  tha  indefatigable,  the  nnenn- 
qncruMe  spirit  which  glowed  under  tin 
frigid  demeanour  of  the  young  Prince 
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eoaatnr,  with  all  its  miracles  of  art  and 

fadostrr,  its  cities,  its  canals,  its  villas, 

f        iti  pastures,  and    its    tulip   gardens, 

boned  under  the  waves  of  the  German 

ocean,  to  bear  to  a  distant  climate 

their  Cahinistic  faith  and  their  old 

Bttarian  liberties,  to  fix,  perhaps  with 

happier  auspices,  the  new  Stadthousc 

of  their  Commonwealth,  under  other 

•tan,  and  amidst  a  strange  vegetation, 

&  die  Spice  Islands  of  the  Eastern 

^M;  such  were  the  plans  which  they 

"*d  the  spirit  to  form;  and  it  is  seldom 

that  men  who  have  the  spirit  to  form 

•nch  plans  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 

°f  executing  them. 

The   Allies   had,    during    a   short 
Period,  obtained  success  beyond  their 
hopes.    This  was  their  auspicious  mo- 
JJHtnt    They  neglected  to  improve  it. 
**  passed  away;  and  it  returned  no 
*J|oire»    The  Prince  of  Orange  arrested 
***e   progress  of  the  French  armies. 
*^wia  returned  to  be  amused  and  flat- 
*fc*ed  at  Versailles.    The  country  was 
Jjjjder  water.    The  winter  approached. 
^%e    weather   became  stormy.      The 
J^ets  of  the  combined  kings  could  no 
*Onger  keep  the  sea.    The  republic  had 
•obtained  a  respite ;   and  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  a  respite  was, 
in  a  military  view,  important,  in  a  poli- 
tical view  almost  decisive. 

The  alliance  against  Holland,  for- 
midable as  it  was,  was  yet  of  such  a 
Mature  that  it  could  not  succeed  at  all, 
Unless  it  succeeded  at  once.    The  Eng- 
lish Ministers  could  not  carry  on  the 
'War  without  money.     They  could  le- 
Igally  obtain  money  only  from  the  Par- 
liament; and  they  were  most  unwilling 
to  call  the  Parliament  together.    The 
measures  which  Charles  had  adopted 
su  home  were  even  more  unpopular 
than  his  foreign  policy.  He  had  bound 
liimself  by  a.  treaty  with  Lewis  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
lie    had    entered    on   the  same  path 
-which  his  brother  afterwards  trod  with 
greater  obstinacy  to  a  more  fatal  end. 
The  King  had  annulled,  by  his  own 
sole  authority,  the  laws  against  Catho- 
lics and  other  dissenters.     The  matter 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  cxas- 
peratcd  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and 


the  manner  the  other  half.  Liberal 
men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  a  tole- 
ration granted,  at  least  to  all  Protestant 
sects.  Many  high  churchmen  had  no 
objection  to  the  King's  dispensing  power. 
But  a  tolerant  act  done  in  an  uncon  • 
stitutional  way  excited  the  opposition 
of  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  the 
Church  or  for  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  to  say,  of  ninety-nine  Eng- 
lishmen out  of  a  hundred.  The  Minis- 
ters were,  therefore,  most  unwilling  to 
meet  the  Houses.  Lawless  and  despe- 
rate as  their  counsels  were,  the  boldest 
of  them  had  too  much  value  for  his 
neck  to  think  of  resorting  to  benevo- 
lences, privy-seals,  ship-money,  or  any 
of  the  other  unlawful  modes  of  extor- 
tion which  had  been  familiar  to  the 
preceding  age.  The  audacious  fraud 
of  shutting  up  the  Exchequer  furnished 
them  with  about  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  a  sum  which,  even  in 
better  hands  than  theirs,  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  the  war-charges  of  a 
single  year.  And  this  was  a  step 
which  could  never  be  repeated,  a  step 
which,  like  most  breaches  of  public 
faith,  was  speedily  found  to  have  caused 
pecuniary  difficulties  greater  than  those 
which  it  removed.  All  the  money 
that  could  be  raised  was  gone;  Hol- 
land was  not  conquered ;  and  the 
King  had  no  resource  but  in  a  Parlia- 
ment ' 

Had  a  general  election  taken  place 
at  this  crisis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
country  would  have  sent  up  representa- 
tives as  resolutely  hostile  to  the  Court 
as  those  who  met  in  November,  1640; 
that  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  would  have 
been  instantly  changed;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabal  would  have  ex- 
piated their  crimes  on  Tower  HilL 
But  the  House  of  Commons  was  still 
the  same  which  had  been  elected 
twelve  years  before,  in  the  midst  of 
the  transports  of  joy,  repentance,  and 
loyalty  which  followed  the  Restoration; 
and  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  at- 
tach it  to  the  Court  by  places,  pen- 
sions, and  bribes.  To  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  it  was  scarcely  less 
odious  than  tue>  Cal6\n&  \Vs/&»  X*X*» 
though  it  did  not  immfctoateYj  \fws*& 


Houso  would  in  nil  probability  have 
oiltipti'il.  it  was  sullen  and  unmanage- 
able, and  undid,  slowly  indeed,  and  by 
di'Krecs.  but  most  elif-'ctiially,  all  that  the 
Ministers  had  done.  In  one  session  it 
amiiliiLiiL'il  [lii.ir  sysrtsii  ol  internal  go- 

a  rleiuh-blow  to  their  foreign  polity. 

The  dispensing  power  was  tho  first 
object  id'  cttai-k.  The  Commons  would 
not  expressly  approve*  tho  war  ;  but 
neither  did  they  us  yet  expressly  con- 
demn it ;  and  they  were  even  willing 
to  grant  tho  King  a  supply  for  the  pur- 

Sso  of  continuing  hostilities,  on  con- 
ion  that  he  would  redress  internal 
grievances,  airiiiii;;  which  the  Declaration 
Of  Indulgence  held  the  foremost  place. 
Slijiri.yiiirj'.  who  was  Chancellor, 
*aw  that  tho  game  was  up,  that  he  had 
got  oil  that  was  to  be  got  by  siding 
with  desfiotisni  and  Popery,  and  that 
it  was  high  time  to  think  of  being  a 
denuigriciui  mid  a  good  Protestant. 
The  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford  was 
marked  out  by  his  boldness,  by  his 
openness,  by  his  leal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  by  something  which,  compared 
with  the  villany  of  his  col'en^nes,  might 
nhaost  bo  culled  honesty,  to  be  the 
scapegoat  of  tho  whole  conspiracy. 
The  Kiisa  came  in  p-i-rson  to  the  House 
of  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  requesting 
their  Lordships  to  mediate  be  twee  ;i 
and   tha  Commons   tonchi 
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icy   of  the  Cabinet,  and  _dedared 


himself    ■ 


iido  of  the  House  o 
Even   that   age   had  uoK 
witnessed   SO  purteutons  a    display  otf 
impudence, 

Tho  King,  by  the  advice  of  th» 
ared  much  more^ 
about  tho  war  on  the  Continent  [ham 
about  the  conversion  of  the  English™ 
heretics,  determined  to  save  his  foreign™ 
policy  at  the  expense  of  his  plans  ima 
favour  of  the  Catholic  church.  Hee 
obtained  a  supply;  and  in  return  for- 
this  concession  he  cancelled  the  Decla — 
ration  of  Indulgence,  and  madenfonnaM 
renunciation  of  the  dttpenarog  pmtt — 
before  he  prorogued  the  Houses. 

But  it  was  no  more  in  his  power  tOM 
go  on  with  tho  war  than  to  maintains 
his   arbitrary  system   at   home.      Hissa 
Ministry,  betrayed  within,  and  fiercely — 
assailed  from  without,  went  rapidly  Io-« 
pieces.    Clifford  threw  down  the  whit»-« 
staff,  and  retired  to  the  woods  of  Ug-   - 
brook,  vowing,  with  hitter  tears,  that   - 
he  would  never  again  see  that  turbo-  - 
lent  city,   and  that  perfidious  Court. 
Shaftesbury  was  ordered  to  deliver  tip 
the  Great  Seal,  and   instantly  carried 
over  his  front  of  brass  and  his  tongoa 
of  poison  to  tho  ranks  of  the  Opposi- 
tion.    The  remaining  members  of  tha 
Cabal  had  neither  the  capacity  of  the 
hue  Chancellor,  nor  the  courage  and 
enthusiasm    of   tho    late    Treoenrer. 

only  uniible   t 
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r  floOind.  The  8panish  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  London  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  States-General  to  treat 
in  their  name.  With  him  Temple 
came  to  a  speedy  agreement;  and  in 
three  days  a  treaty  was  concluded. 

He  highest  honours  of  the  State 
were  now  within  Temple's  reach.  After 
the  retirement  of  Clifford,  the  white 
■tiff  had  been  delivered  to  Thomas 
Osborne,  soon  after  created  Earl  of 
Itonby,  who  was  related  to  Lady  Tem- 
ple, and  had,  many  years  earlier,  tra- 
▼jdled  and  played  tennis  with  Sir  Wil- 
tijun.     Danby  was  an  interested  and 
dishonest  roan,  but  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  abilities  or  of  judgment.     He 
****  indeed,  a  far  better  adviser  than 
•By  in  whom    Charles  had   hitherto 
imposed  confidence.      Clarendon  was 
*  man  of  another  generation,  and  did 
**°t  in  the  least  understand  the  society 
*«tfch  he  had  to  govern.    The  mem- 
J~**"»  of  the  Cabal  were  ministers  of  a 
^0reign  power,  and  enemies  of  the  Es- 
**blishod  Church;  and  had  in  conse- 
3j*cnce  raised  against  themselves  and 
*^Qir  master  an  irresistible  storm  of 
"•ttional  and  religious  hatred.     Danby 
Wished  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
t**ferogative;  but  ho  had  the  sense  to 
•^  that  this  could  be  done  only  by 
*    complete  change  of  system.      He 
5j*«w    the    English    people    and    the 
^oaso   of   Commons;    and  he  knew 
*3&at     the    course  which  Charles  had 
*fecently  taken,  if  obstinately  pursued, 
**&fght   well  end  before  the  windows 
*>f    the   Banqucting-House.      Ho  saw 
ttiat  the  true  policy  of  the  Crown  was 
to  ally  itself  not  with  the  feeble,  the 
t&ated,  the  down-trodden  Catholics,  but 
^ith    the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  the 
popular,  the  dominant  Church  of  Eng- 
land; to  trust  for  aid  not  to  a  foreign 
X*rince   whose  name  was  hateful   to 
%b©     British  nation,  and  whoso  6uc- 
oours  could  be  obtained  only  on  terms 
of  vassalage,  but  to  the  old  Cavalier 
party,  to  the  landed  gentry,  the  clergy, 
and  the  universities.  By  rallying  round 
the  throne  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Hojalists  and  High  Churchmen,  and 
by  using  without  stint  all  the  resources 
of  corruption,  he  Battered  himself  that 
he  could  manage  the  Parliament.  That  j 


he  failed  is  to  be  attributed  less  to 
himself  than  to  his  master.  Of  the 
disgraceful  dealings  which  were  still 
kept  up  with  the  French  Court,  Danby 
deserved  little  or  none  of  the  blame, 
though  he  suffered  the  whole  punish- 
ment 

Danby,  with  great  parliamentary 
talents,  had  paid  little  attention  to 
European  politics,  and  wished  for  the 
help  of  some  person  on  whom  he  could 
rely  in  the  foreign  department.  A  plan 
was  accordingly  arranged  for  making 
Temple  Secretary  of  State,  Arlington 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabal  who 
still  held  office  in  England.  The  tem- 
per of  the  House  of  Commons  made  it 
necessary  to  remove  him,  or  rather  to 
require  him  to  6cll  out;  for  at  that 
time  the  great  offices  of  State  were 
bought  and  sold  as  commissions  in  the 
army  now  are.  Temple  was  informed 
that  he  should  have  the  Seals  if  he 
would  pay  Arlington  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  transaction  had  nothing 
in  it  discreditable,  according  to  the 
notions  of  that  age,  and  the  investment 
would  have  been  a  good  one;  for  we 
imagine  that  at  that  time  the  gains 
which  a  Secretary  of  State  might  make, 
without  doing  any  thing  considered 
as  improper,  were  very  considerable. 
Temple's  friends  offered  to  lend  him 
the  money;  but  he  was  fully  deter- 
mined not  to  take  a  post  of  so  much 
responsibility  in  times  so  agitated,  and 
under  a  Prince  on  whom  so  little  re- 
liance could  be  placed,  and  accepted 
the  embassy  to  the  Hague,  leaving 
Arlington  to  find  another  purchaser. 

Before  Temple  left  England  he  had 
a  long  audience  of  the  King,  to  whom 
he  spoke  with  great  severity  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  late  Ministry. 
The  King  owned  that  things  had 
turned  out  ill.  "  But,"  said  he, '« if  I 
had  been  well  served,  I  might  have 
made  a  good  business  of  it"  Temple 
was  alarmed  at  this  language,  and  in- 
ferred from  it  that  the  system  of  the 
Cabal  had  not  been  abandoned,  but 
only  suspended.  He  therefore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  go,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"to  the  bottom  of  the  matter."  He 
strongly  represented  to  1&&  'Kixi^  tab 
impossibility  of  e^\ft&sn%  «&Kt 


,  «.u  oaiu,         XOU  ixTC 

right!  and  so  is  GourviUe;  and  I  will 
be  the  man  of  my  people." 

With  this  assurance  Temple  repaired 
to  the  Hague  in  July,  1 674.  Holland 
was  now  secure,  and  France  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  enemies. 
Spain  and  the  Empire  were  in  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Lewis  to 
abandon  all  that  he  had  acquired  since 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  A  con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  was  opened  at  Nime- 
guen  under  the  mediation  of  England 
in  1675  ;  and  to  that  congress  Temple 
was  deputed.  The  work  of  concilia- 
tion, however,  went  on  very  slowly. 
The  belligerent  powers  were  still  san- 
guine, and  the  mediating  power  was 
unsteady  and  insincere. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Opposition  in 
England  became  more  and  more  for- 
midable, and  seemed  fully  determined 
to  force  the  King  into  a  war  with 
France.  Charles  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing some  appointments  which  might 
strengthen  the  administration  and  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  of  the  public 
No  man  was  more  esteemed  by  the 
nation  than  Temple;  yet  he  had  never 
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He  obeyed,  and  found  the  country  in  a 
Hate  even  more  fearful  than  that  which 
he  had  pictured  to  himself. 

Those  are  terrible  conjunctures,  when 
tile  discontents  of  a  nation,  not  light 
and  capricious  discontents,  but  discon- 
tents which  have  been  steadily  increas- 
ing daring  a  long  series  of  years,  have 
attained  their  full  maturity.     The  dis- 
cerniog  few  predict  the  approach  of 
these  conjunctures,  but  predict  in  vain. 
To  the  many,  the  evil  season  comes  as 
*  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon  comes 
to  a  people  of  savages.    Society  which, 
hot  a  short  time  before,  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  repose,  is  on  a  sudden  agi- 
tated with  the  most  fearful  convul- 
Bpns,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
desolation;   and  the  rulers  who,  till 
the  mischief  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
•D  ordinary  remedies,  had  never  be- 
stowed one  thought  on  its  existence, 
*tand  bewildered  and  panic-stricken, 
1*ithout  hope  or  resource,  in  the  midst 
**f  the  confusion.    One  such  conjunc- 
ture this  generation  has  seen.    God 
^rant  that  we  may  never  see  another! 
"^t  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  Tem- 
ple landed  on  English  ground  in  the 
^beginning  of  1679. 

The    Parliament    had    obtained    a 
felimpse  of  the  King's  dealings  with 
-France ;    and  their  anger  had   been 
Xmjustly  directed  against  Danby,  whose 
Conduct  as  to  that  matter  had  been,  on 
^he  whole,  deserving  rather  of  praise 
than  of  censure.    The  Popish  plot,  the 
3nrarder  of  Godfrey,  the  infamous  in- 
dentions of   Oates,  the  discovery  of 
Colman's  letters,  had  excited  the  na- 
tion to  madness.    All  the  disaffection 
which  had  been  generated  by  eighteen 
years  of  misgovernment  had  come  to 
the  birth  together.     At  this  moment 
the  King  had  been  advised  to  dissolve 
that  Parliament  which  had  been  elected 
just  after  his  restoration,  and  which, 
though  its  composition  had  since  that 
time  been  greatly  altered,  was  still  far 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  old  cava- 
lier spirit  than  any  that  had  preceded, 
or  that  was  likely  to  follow  it.    The 
general  election  had  commenced,  and 
was  proceeding  with  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement never  be/ore  known.     The, 
tide  no  fhrioasljr  against  the  Court  \ 


It  was  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons  would  be,  to 
use  a  word  which  came  into  fashion 
a  few  months  later,  decided  Whigs. 
Charles  had  found  it  necessary  to  yield 
to  the  violence  of  the  public  feeling. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  on  the  point  of 
retiring  to  Holland.  **I  never,"  says 
Temple,  who  hod  seen  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  fall  of  the  Protec- 
torate, the  declaration  of  Monk  against 
the  Rump,  "  I  never  saw  greater  dis- 
turbance in  men's  minds." 

The  King  now  with  the  utmost  ur- 
gency besought  Temple  to  take  the  seals. 
The  pecuniary  part  of  the  arrangement 
no  longer  presented  any  difficulty;  and 
Sir  William  was  not  quite  so  decided 
in  his  refusal  as  he  had  formerly  been. 
He  took  three  days  to  consider  the 
posture  of  affairs,  and  to  examine  his 
own  feelings;  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  scene  was  unfit  for 
such  an  actor  as  he  knew  himself  to 
be."  Yet  he  felt  that,  by  refusing 
help  to  the  King  at  such  a  crisis,  he 
might  give  much  offence  and  incur 
much  censure.  He  shaped  his  course 
with  his  usual  dexterity.  He  affected 
to  be  very  desirous  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament; yet  he  contrived  to  be  an  un- 
successful candidate;  and,  when  all 
the  writs  were  returned,  he  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  take  the  seals  till  he  could  procure 
admittance  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  in  this  manner  he  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  greatness  which  others 
desired  to  thrust  upon  him. 

The  Parliament  met;  and  the  vio- 
lence of  its  proceedings  surpassed  all 
expectation.  The  Long  Parliament 
itself,  with  much  greater  provocation, 
had  at  its  commencement  been  less 
violent  The  Treasurer  was  instantly 
driven  from  office,  impeached,  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Sharp  and  vehement  votes 
were  passed  on  the  subject  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  The  Commons  were 
prepared  to  go  much  further,  to  wrest 
from  the  King  his  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  cases  of  high  political  crimes,  and 
to  alter  the  succession  to  the  Crown. 
Charles  was  thoroughly  ^erftaxfefti«Ek& 
dismayed.    Temple  eaw  turn.  ttaa&iX 
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duty,  and  thought  hira  impressed  with 
a  deep  MOM  of  his  errors,  and  of  the 
miserable  emie  into  which  they  had 
brought  him.  Their  conferences  be- 
came longer  and  more  confidential; 
and  Temple  began  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  that  ha  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  parties  at  home  as  be  had 
reconciled  hostile  States  abroad;  that 
bo  might  lie  able  to  ftug^cst  a  plan 
which  should  allay  nil  heats,  efface  the 
memory  of  all  past  grievances,  secure 
the  nation  from  misgave  rnment,  and 
protect  the  Crown  against  the  en- 
cronrliniciits  of  I'arliument, 

Temple's  plan  was  that  the  existing 
Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of 
fifty  members,  should  bo  dissolved, 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  a  small 
interior  council,  [ike  that  which  is  now 
designated  as  the  Cabinet,  that  a 
new  Privy  Council  of  thirty  members 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
King  should  pledge  himself  to  govern 
by  the  constant  adrioa  of  this  body,  to 
suffer  all  his  affairs  of  every  kind  to  be 
freely  debated  there,  and  not  to  reserve 
any  part  of  the  public  business  for  n. 


■  (i,n 


ovm  con- 
jectures as  to  the  object  of  this  v« 
e it ra ordinary    plan,    "this    ConstiBi 
tion,"  as  Temple  himself  calls  it.    An 
we  cannot  say  that  any  expUnat 
which  has  yet  been  given  seems  to 
quite  satisfactory.    Indeed,  almost 
the  writers  whom  wc  have  consul 
appear  to  consider  the  change  asmcr 
a    change   of  administration,    and   i 
considering  it,  they  generally  apj ' 
it.    Mr.  Conrtenay,  who  has  eric1 
examined  this  subject  with  more  l 
tion  than  has  often  been  bestowed 
it,   seems  to  think  Temple'*   tc 
very   strange,  unintelligible,   ant 
surd.     It  is  with  very  great  diffidence 
that  we  offer   our    own   solution 
what  we  have  always  thought  on 
the  great  riddles  of  EngliiJi   histi 
We  are  strongly  inclined  to  stuff 
that  the  appointment  of  the  new  Prn 
Council  was  really  a  much  more  re- 
markable  event   than    has  general 
been  supposed,  and  that  what  Tern] 
had  in  view  was  to  effect,  under  colo 
of  a  change  of  administration,  a  p« 
m;i:i'-Tit  change  i;i  the  (.''jn.-litiition. 
The  plan,  considered  merely  ai 
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dependent  on  a  small  number  of  lead- 
ing men,  the  thirty  might  perhaps  act 
u  a  smaller  number  would  act,  though 
mare  slowly,  more  awkwardly,  and 
with  mote  risk  of  improper  disclosures. 
But  the  Council  which  Temple  pro- 
posed was  so  framed  that  if,  instead  of 
thirty  members,  it  had  contained  only 
ten,  it  would  still  have  been  the  most 
unwieldy  and  discordant  Cabinet  that 
em  sat    One  half  of  the  members 
were  to  be  persons  holding  no  office, 
persons  who  had  no  motive  to  com- 
promise their  opinions,  or  to  take  any 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  an  un- 
popular measure,    persons,  therefore, 
who  might  be  expected,  as  often  as 
there  might  be  a  crisis  requiring  the 
nwst  cordial  co-operation,  to  draw  off 
from  the  rest,  and  to  throw  every  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  public  business. 
The  circumstance  that  they  were  men 
°f  enormous  private  wealth  only  made 
*Je  matter   worse.     The    House    of 
Commons  is  a  checking  body;  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  it  should, 
5°  a  great  extent,  consist  of  men  of 
^dependent     fortune,    who    receive 
^[fXhing  and  expect  nothing  from  the 
J^*e  Government.    But  with  executive 
£jj>ards   tne    case   w    <luite    different 
sir  business  is  not  to  check,  but  to 


^  —    The  very  same  things,  therefore, 
^^hich  are  the  virtues  of  Parliaments 


^aidl] 


ly  be  vices  in  Cabinets.    We  can 
rdly  conceive  a  greater  curse  to  the 
^otmtry  than  an  Administration,  the 
*^  i  of  which  should  be  as  per- 

ly  independent  of  each  other,  and 
little  under  the  necessity  of  making 
^Uutual  concessions,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  London  and  Devonshire  in 
'^tbe  House  of  Commons  are  and  ought 
bo.  Now  Temple's  new  Council 
to  contain  fifteen  members  who 
to  hold  no  offices,  and  the  average 
mount  of  whose  private  estates  was  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  an  income 
Which,  in  proportion  to  the  wonts  of  a  man 
of  rank  of  that  period,  was  at  least  equal 
to  thirty  thousand  a  year  in  our  time. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  such  men 
would  gratuitously  take  on  them- 
selves the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
Minister*  and  the  unpopularity  which  I 
the  best  Minister*  must  sometimes  be  \ 


prepared  to  brave?  Could  there  be 
any  doubt  that  an  Opposition  would 
soon  be  formed  within  the  Cabinet 
itself,  and  that  the  consequence  would 
be  disunion,  altercation,  tardiness  in 
operations,  the  divulging  of  secrets, 
every  thing  most  alien  from  the  nature 
of  an  executive  council  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  con- 
siderations so  grave  and  so  obvious 
should  have  altogether  escaped  the 
notice  of  a  man  of  Temple's  sagacity 
and  experience  ?  One  of  two  things 
appears  to  us  to  be  certain,  cither  that 
his  project  has  been  misunderstood,  or 
that  his  talents  for  public  affairs  have 
been  overrated. 

We  lean  to  the  opinion  that  his  pro- 
ject has  been  misunderstood.  His  new 
Council,  as  we  have  shown,  would 
have  been  an  exceedingly  bad  Cabinet 
The  inference  which  wo  are  inclined 
to  draw  is  this,  that  ho  meant  his 
Council  to  serve  some  other  purpose 
than  that  of  a  mere  Cabinet  Barillon 
used  four  or  five  words  which  contain, 
we  think,  the  key  of  the  whole  mys- 
tery. Mr.  Courtenay  calls  them  pithy 
words;  but  he  does  not,  if  we  are  right, 
apprehend  their  whole  force.  "Ce 
sont,"  said  Barillon,  "  des  Etats,  non 
des  conseils." 

/n  order  clearly  to  understand  what 
we  imagine  to  have  been  Temple's 
views,  the  reader  must  remember  that 
the  Government  of  England  was  at 
that  moment,  and  had  been  during 
nearly  eighty  years,  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition. A  change,  not  the  less  real  or 
the  less  extensive  because  disguised 
under  ancient  names  and  forms,  was 
in  constant  progress.  The  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  the  fundamental  laws 
which  fix  the  powers  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  legislature,  underwent 
no  material  change  between  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  time  of  William 
the  Third.  The  most  celebrated  laws 
of  the  seventeenth  century  on  those 
subjects,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  are  purely  de- 
claratory. They  purport  to  be  merely 
recitals  of  the  old  polity  of  England. 
They  do  not  establish  free  jgorf enm&TvX 
as  a  salutary  impTOvenvettt,  \rafc  <tal\m 
it  as  an  undoubted  tead  V 
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of  which   I 


.   the   1 


relations  oi  nil  thn  orders  of  tbe 
did  priieti  rally  undergo  an  en;  ire  change. 
The  Idler  of  the  law  might  be  unal- 
tered ;  bu(,  at  tlio  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was,  in  fact,  decidedly  pre- 
dominant in  ihc  State;  anil  at  the  end 
of  that  century  the  power  of  Par- 
liament, and  especially  of  the  Lower 
House,  had  become,  in  faet,  decidedly 
predominant.  At  the  beginning  ol 
the  century,  the  sovereign  perpetually 


of  Augustas,  is   perhaps   the  nearest 
parallel. 

This  great  alteration  did  not  take 
place  without  strong  and  constant  re- 
sis  mnce  on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  the 
house,  of  Smart.  Till  1642,  that  re- 
sistance w«a  generally  of  an  open, 
violent,  and  lawless  nature  If  the 
Commons  refused  supplies,  the  sore- 
reign  levied  a  benevolence.  If  tbe 
Commons  unpenched  a  favourite  mini*- 
tcr,  the  sovereign  threw  the  chiefs  ot 
the  Opposition  into  prison.  Of  these 
efforts  to  keep  down  the  Parliament  by 
despotic  force,  without  the  pretext  ol 
law,  the  last,  the  most  celebrated,  and 


the  i 


irked   " 


i  the  a 


the  five  members.  That  attempt 
was  the  signal  for  civil  war,  and  was 
followed  by  eighteen  years  of  blood 
and  confusion. 

The  days  of  trouble  passed  by;  the 
exiles  returned  ;  tbe  throne  was  again 
set  up  in  its  high  place  ;  the  peerage 
and  the  hierarchy  recovered  their  on- 
cii-nt  splendour.  The  fundamental  laws 
which  had  been  recited  in  the  Petition 
of  lii^lu  were  ar;nin  solemnly  recog- 
nised. ThotbcoryorthcEnglishcc — ': 
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bean  tod,  through  lowering  ranks  of 
pkemen,  the  captive  heir  of  a  hundred 
kings,  the  stately  pilasters  before  which 
the  great  execution  had  been  so  fear- 
lessly done  in  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  restored  Prince,  admonished 
by  the  fate  of  his  father,  never  ventured 
to  attack  his  Parliaments  with  open 
ind  arbitrary  violence.  It  was  at  one 
time  by  means  of  the  Parliament  itself, 
tt  another  time  by  means  of  the  courts 
of  Uw,  that  he  attempted  to  regain  for 
the  Crown  its  old  predominance.  He 
began  with  great  advantages.  The 
Parliament  of  1661  was  called  while 
the  nation  was  still  full  of  joy  and 
tenderness.  The  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  zealous  royal- 
ists. All  the  means  of  influence  which 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  afforded 
were  used  without  limit.  Bribery  was 
reduced  to  a  system.    The  King,  when 


was  constantly  sinking,  and  that  of  the 
Commons  constantly  rising.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Houses  were  more  frequent 
than  in  former  reigns;  their  interfer- 
ence was  more  harassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  in  former  reigns ;  they  had 
begun  to  make  peace,  to  make  war,  to 
pull  down,  if  they  did  not  set  up, 
administrations.  Already  a  new  class 
of  statesmen  had  appeared,  unheard  of 
before  that  time,  but  common  ever 
since.  Under  the  Tudors  and  the  ear- 
lier Stuarts,  it  was  generally  by  courtly 
arts,  or  by  official  skill  and  know- 
ledge, that  a  politician  raised  himself 
to  power.  From  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  down  to  our  own  days  a  different 
species  of  talent,  parliamentary  talent, 
has  been  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  English  statesman. 
It  has  stood  in  the  place  of  all  other 
acquirements.  It  has  covered  ignorance, 


hecould  spare  money  from  his  pleasures!  weakness,    rashness,    the    most    fatal 


for  nothing  else,  could  spare  it  for  pur- 
poses of  corruption.  While  the  defence 
of  the  coasts  was  neglected,  while  ships 
rotted,  while  arsenals  lay  empty,  while 


maladministration.  A  great  negotiator 
is  nothing  when  compared  with  a  great 
debater;  and  a  Minister  who  can  mako 
n  successful  speech  need  trouble  himself 


tabulent  crowds  of  unpaid    seamen  \  little  about  an  unsuccessful  expedition. 


i**nned  in  the  streets  of  the  seaports, 
•wnething  could  still, be  scraped  toge- 
ther in  the  Treasury  for  the  members 
°f  the  House  of  Commons.    The  gold 
of  France  was  largely  employed  for  the 
nine  purpose.    Yet  it  was  found,  as 
indeed  might  have  been  foreseen,  that 
there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  effect 
which  can  be  produced  by  means  like 
these.    There  is  one  thing  which   the 
most  corrupt  senates  are  unwilling  to 
Kll;  and  that  is  the  power  which  makes 
them  worth  buying.    The  same  scltish 
motives  which  induced  them  to  take  a 
price  for  a  particular  vote  induce  them 
to  oppose  every  measure  of  which  the  ( 
effect  would  be  to  lower  the  importance, 
and  consequently  the  price,  of  their 
rotes      About    the    income  of   their 
power,  so  to  speak,  they  are  quite  ready 
to  make  bargains.    But  they  are  not 
easily    persuaded    to    part  with   any 
fragment  of  the  principal  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how,  during  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  Parliament,  the  Pen- 
sionary Parliament,  as  it  was    nick- 
named by  contemporaries,  though  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  Crown,  the  power  of  the  Crown 


This  is  the  talent  which  has  made  judges 
without  law,  and  diplomatists  without 
French,  which  has  sent  to  the  Admiralty 
men  who  did  not  know  the  stern  of  a 
ship  from  her  bowsprit,  and  to  the  India 
Board  men  who  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  rupee  and  a 
pagoda,  which  made  a  foreign  secretary 
>f  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  George  the  Second 
said,  had  never  opened  Vattcl,  and 
which  was  very  near  making  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  could  not  work  a  sum  in  long 
division.  This  was  the  sort  of  talent 
which  raised  Clifford  from  obscurity  to 
the  head  of  affairs.  To  this  talent 
Osborne,  by  birth  a  simple  country 
gentleman,  owed  his  white  staff,  hit 
garter,  and  his  dukedom.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
on  the  power  of  the  Crown  resembled  u 
fatality,  or  the  operation  of  some  great 
law  of  nature.  The  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual on  the  throne,  or  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  two  Houses,  seemed  to 
go  for  nothing.  The  King  might  be 
eager  to  encroach ;  yet  something 
constantly  drove  Mm  taicfe.  Tta  ^vc- 
liament  might  be  \oval>  vren  «»rft*\ 


j                      qucr  would  never  even  have  been  men-  ' 

licrif.nl  i:i  such  !i  ("u'l-uil.      'I'lit'  Ifff'i'lf.  .- 

I.|lrascclioi]iiiikil1:itIJ!nlIIiis«fl],Lnr.l  f 

1                                     Cavendish,  and   Mr.  l'owle,   unplaced  I 

and  un  pensioned,  were  daily  represent-  1 

ing  their  grievances  and  defending  their  i 

rights  in  the  Royal  presence,  would  not  t 

hare  pitted  quite  so  much  for  the  meet-  f 
ing  of  Parliaments.     The  Parliament, 

when  it  met,  would  have  found  fewer  c 

and  less  glaring;  abuses  to  attack.  There  ' 

would  have  been  less  miagovernment  I 

<f»                   and  leu  reform.    Wo  should  not  have  r 

been  cursed  with  the  Cabal,  or  blessed  i 

with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.    In  the  t 

mean  time  the  Council,  considered  Man  ( 

O                   executive  Council,  would,  unless  some  t 

at  least  of  its  powers  had  been  dele-  t 

gated  to  a  smaller    body,  have  been  t 

feeble,  dilatory,  divided,  unfit  for  every  t 

thing  which  requires  secrecy  and  des-  c 

patch,  and  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  ad-  t 

ministration  of  war.  j 

The  Revolution  put  an  end,  in  a  very  t 

different  way,  to  the  long  contest  be-  ' 

tween  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  c 

From  that  time,  the  House  of  Com-  I 

mom    baa  been    predominant  in   the  t 

State.     The  Cabinet  has  really  been,  < 
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faa  popalar  leaden  of  the  House  of 

Smmbohi  who  were    not  among  the 

TftirtT ;  and,  if  our  view  of  the  mca- 

me  be  correct,  they  were  precisely  the 

people  who  had  good  reason  to  grumble. 

laqr  were  precisely  the  people  whose 

•ctrrityand  whose  influence  the  new 

Gftmeu  waa  intended  to  destroy. 

Bat  there  was  very  soon  an  end  of 
tiia  bright  hopes  and  loud  applauses 
with  which    the   publication  of   this 
scheme  had  been  hailed.    The  perfidi- 
OQg  levity  of  the  King  and  the  anibi- 
"tion  of  toe  chiefs  of  parties  produced 
the  instant,  entire,  and  irremediable 
failure  of  a  plan  which  nothing  but 
Armness,  public  spirit,  and  nclf-dcnial 
on  the  port  of  all  concerned  in  it  could 
conduct  to  a  happy  issue.    Even  before 
(be  project  was  divulged,  its  author  had 
•already  found  reason  to  apprehend  that 
i*  would  faiL     Considerable  difficulty 
yssi  experienced  in  framing  the  list  of 
Counsellors.    There  were  two  men  in 
psai  titular  about  whom  the  King  and 
temple  could  not  agree,  two  men  deeply 
*"HiUu1  with  the  vices  common  to  the 
*^»ttiith  statesmen  of  that  age,  but  unri- 
*^Ued  in  talents,  address,  and  Influence. 
were  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Oeofge  Savile  Viscount  Halifax. 
ft  was  a  favourite  exercise  among 
***  Greek  sophists  to  write  panegyrics 
characters  proverbial  for  depravity. 
professor  of  rhetoric  sent  to  Iso- 
a  panegyric  on  Busiris;  and 
himself  wrote  another  which 
down  tot  us.     It  is,  we  pre- 
from  an  ambition  of  the  same 
K&ad  that  some  writers  have  lately  shown 
i    disposition  to  eulogise  Shaftesbury. 
^nt  the  attempt  is  vain.    The  charges 
L^ainst  him  rest  on  evidence  not  to  be 
K* validated   by  any  arguments  which 
t*unan  wit  can  devise,  or  by  any  infor- 
mation which   may  be  found  in  old 
■funks  and  escrutoires. 

It  is  certain  that,  just  before  the  Re- 
■fcoration,  he  declared  to  the  Regicides 
%at  be  would  be  damned,  body  and 
*Oal,  rather  than  suffer  a  hair  of  their 
Bands  to  be  hurt,  and  that,  just  after 
ttie  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the 
hadpes  who  sentenced  them  to  death. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  principal 
of  the  most  profligate  Admi- 


nistration ever  known,  and  tha*  he  was 
afterwards  a  principal  member  of  the 
most  profligate  Opposition  ever  known. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  power,  he  did  no<. 
scruple  to  violate  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  Catholics,  and  that,  out  of 
power,  he  did  not  scruple  to  violate 
every  principle  of  justice,  in  order  to 
destroy  them.  There  were  in  that  age 
some  honest  men,  such  as  William  Penn, 
who  valued  toleration  so  highly  that 
they  would  willingly  have  seen  it  es- 
tablished even  by  an  illegal  exertion  of 
the  prerogative.  There  were  many 
honest  men  who  dreaded  arbitrary 
power  so  much  that,  on  account  of  the 
alliance  between  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  they  were  disposed  to  grant  no 
toleration  to  Papists.  On  both  those 
classes  we  look  with  indulgence,  though 
\ce  think  both  in  the  wrong.  But  Shaftes- 
bury belonged  to  neither  class.  He 
united  all  that  was  worst  in  both.  From 
the  misguided  friends  of  toleration  he 
borrowed  their  contempt  for  the  Con- 
stitution, and  from  the  misguided  friends 
of  civil  liberty  their  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  We  never  can 
admit  that  his  conduct  as  a  member  ot 
the  Cabal  was  redeemed  by  his  conduct 
as  a  leader  of  Opposition.  On  the 
contrary,  his  life  was  such  that  every 
part  of  it,  as  if  by  a  skilful  contrivance, 
reflects  infamy  on  every  other.  We 
should  never  have  known  how  aban- 
doned a  prostitute  he  was  in  place,  if 
we  had  not  known  how  desperate  an 
incendiary  he  was  out  of  it.  To  judge 
of  him  fairly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Shaftesbury  who,  in  office,  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
(lMgencc,  was  the  same  Shaftesbury 
who,  out  of  office,  excited  and  kept  up 
the  savage  hatred  of  the  rabble  of  Lon- 
don against  the  very  class  to  whom  that 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  intended 
to  give  illegal  relief. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  excuses  that 
are  made  for  him.  We  will  give  two 
specimens.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Ministry  which  made 
the  alliance  with  France  against  Hol- 
land, and  that  this  alliance  was  most 
pernicious.  What,  then,  is  the  defence  ? 
Even  this,  that  tie  bctxajtAYn*  T&aatot* 
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counsels  to  the  Electors  of  Sum 
Brandenburg,  and  tried  to  rouse  all  tbe 
Protestant  powers  of  Germany  to  de- 
fend the  States.  Again,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  be  was  deeply  concerned 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and 
that  bis  conduct  on  this  occasii 
not  only  unconstitutional,  but  qu 
consistent  with  the  course  which  he 
afterwards  took  respecting  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Catholic  faith.  What,  then, 
is  the  defenco?  Even  this,  that  he 
meant  only  to  allure  concealed  Papist* 
to  avow  themselves,  and  thns  to  become 
open  marks  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
public.  As  often  as  he  is  charged  with 
one  treason,  his  advocates  vindicate  him 
by  confessing  two.  They  bad  better 
leave  liim  where  they  find  him.  For 
him  there  is  no  escape  upwards.  Every 
outlet  by  which  he  can  creep  out  of  his 
present  position,  is  ono  which  lets  him 
down  into  a  still  lower  and  fouler  depth 
of  infamy.  To  whitewash  an  Ethio- 
pian is  a  proverbially  hopeless  attempt; 
but  towhitewosban  Ethiopian  by  giving 
him  a  new  coat  of  blacking  is  an  enter- 
prise more  extraordinary  still.  That  in 
the  course  of  Shaftesbury's  dishonest 
■ngeful  opposition  to  the  Court 


"poUHc'an, 
With  more  heads  than  >  bcMt  is  rislre, 
and  the  Ahitbopbel  of  Dryden.  Bnileni 
dwells  on   Shaftesbury's  unprincipled 
versatility;  on  his  wonderful  and  al- 
most instinctive  skill  in  discerning  Use 
approach  of  a  change  of  fortune;  and 
ou  tbe  dexterity  with  which  he  cirri- 
catod  himself  from  the  snares  in  whitfc 
he  left  his  associates  to  perish. 
"Our  rtatfrertlflner  foresaw 
Which  waj  the  world  began  to 
Fur  m  old  sinners  havp  all  poii 
O'llroinfin.si.itli.ir  bones. 
Can  III-  Itn.-ir  ■■-.,,'.:  ami  >..■!,.  -  liud 
All  turn!  and changea  of  tbe  wind, 

■-     ■!    I.    ,-. 

1-itI  :i.  tli.'iri.u'ii  tliL-aceafuwHi 

So  guilty  sinnera  in  ■  juto 

Can  by  their  cr* 

And  in  their  do 

Sirae  days  before 

Ho.  IhTcfiTe,  wisely  cut  about 

All  ways  he  could  to  ensure  his  I 
Id  Dryden's  great  portrait,  on  t 
contrary,  violent  passion,  impli  "' 
renge,  boldness  amounting  tc 
r,   are   the   most   striking  f 
Aliiitii'jjihal   is  one  of  the  *"grt 
"o  madness  near  allied."  And  agiin— 

A  dirinst  pilot  tn  ettremity. 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  ma 
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Ike  dates  of  the  two  poems  will,  we 
(kink,  explain  this  discrepancy.    The 
third  pan  of  Hndibras  appeared  m 
1678,  when  the  character  of  Shaftes- 
bury had  as  jet  but  imperfectly  deve- 
loped itself.    He  had,  indeed,  been  a 
traitor  to  every  party  in  the  State;  bat 
his  treasons  had  hitherto  prospered. 
Whether  it  were  accident  or  sagacity, 
he  hsd  timed  his  desertions  in  such  a 
manner  that  fortune  seemed  to  go  to 
tod  fro  with  him  from  side  to  side. 
The  extent  of  his  perfidy  was  known ; 
bw  it  was  not  till  the  Popish  Plot  fur- 
nished him  with  a  machinery  which 
seemed  sufficiently  powerful  for   all 
his  purposes,  that  the  audacity  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  male- 
volent passions,  became  fully  manifest. 
His  subsequent  conduct  snowed  un- 
doubtedly great  ability,  but  not  ability 
of  the  sort  for  which  he  had  formerly 
been  so  eminent.    He  was  now  hcad- 
*no&  sanguine,  full   of  impetuous 
confidence  in  his  own  wisdom  and  his 
own  good  luck.     He,  whose  fame  as  a 
political  tactician  had  hitherto  rested 
chiefly  on  his  skilful  retreats,  now  set 
himself  to  break  down  all  the  bridges 
behind  him.    His  plans  were  castles  in 
0ls  air:  his  talk  was  rodomontade. 
He  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow: 
he  treated  the  Court  as  if  the  King 
were  already  a  prisoner  in  his  hands: 
be  built  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude, 
•jsj  if  that  favour  were  not  proverbially 
inconstant    The  signs  of  the  coming 
reaction  were  discerned  by  men  of  far 
less  sagacity  than  his,  and  scared  from 
bit  side  men  more  consistent  than  ho 
bad  ever  pretended  to  be.    But  on  him 
Ussy  were  lost.  The  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
pheX  that  counsel  which  was  as  if  a 
Dan  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God, 
Was  turned  into  foolishness.    He  who 
bad  become  a  by-word,  for  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  he  foresaw  and  the 
•uppleness  with  which  he  evaded  dan- 
ger, now,  when  beset  on  every  side 
With  snares  and  death,  seemed  to  be 
sjmitten  with  a  blindness  as  strange  as 
bit  former  clear-sightedness,  and,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
sjtrode  straight  on  with  desperate  hardi- 
bood  to  his  doom.     Therefore,  after 
baring  early  acquired  and  long  pre- 


served the  reputation  cf  infallible  wis- 
dom and  invariable  success,  he  lived  to 
see  a  mighty  ruin  wrought  by  his  own 
ungovernable  passions,  to  see  the  great 
party  which  he  had  led  vanquished,  and 
scattered,  and  trampled  down,  to  see 
all  his  own  devilish  enginery  of  lying 
witnesses,  partial  sheriffs,  packed  juries, 
unjust  judges,  bloodthirjty  mobs,  ready 
to  be  employed  against  himself  and  his 
most  devoted  followers,  to  fly  from  that 
proud  city  whoso  favour  had  almost 
raised  him  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
to  hide  himself  in  squalid  retreats,  to 
cover  his  grey  head  with  ignominious 
disguises;  and  he  died  in  hopeless 
exile,  sheltered  by  the  generosity  of  a 
State  which  he  had  cruelly  injured  and 
insulted,  from  the  vengeance  of  a  mas- 
ter whose  favour  he  had  purchased  by 
one  scries  of  crimes,  and  forfeited  by 
another. 

Halifax  had,  in  common  with  Shaftes- 
bury, and  with  almost  all  the  politicians 
of  that  age,  a  very  loose  morality  where 
the  public  was  concerned;  but  in  Hali- 
fax the  prevailing  infection  was  modi- 
fied by  a  very  peculiar  constitution 
both  of  heart  and  head,  by  a  temper 
singularly  free  from  gall,  and  by  a 
refining  and  sceptical  understanding. 
He  changed  his  course  as  often  as 
Shaftesbury;  but  ho  did  not  change  it 
to  the  same  extent,  or  in  the  same 
direction.  Shaftesbury  was  the  very 
reverse  of  a  trimmer.  His  disposition 
led  him  generally  to  do  his  utmost 
to  exalt  the  side  which  was  up,  and 
to  depress  the  side  which  was  down. 
His  transitions  were  from  extreme  to 
extreme.  While  ho  stayed  with  a 
party  he  went  all  lengths  for  it:  when 
he  quitted  it  he  went  all  lengths  against 
it.  Halifax  was  emphatically  a  trim- 
mer; a  trimmer  both  by  intellect  and 
by  constitution.  The  name  was  fixed 
on  him  by  his  contemporaries;  and  ho 
was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it 
that  he  assumed  it  as  a  badge  of 
honour.  Ho  passed  from  faction  to 
faction.  But  instead  of  adopting  and 
inflaming  the  passions  of  those  whom 
he  joined,  ho  tried  to  diffuse-  among 
them  something  of  the  spirit  of  those 
whom  ho  had  just  left.  TOAa  Ytn 
acted  with  the   Opposition,  ta  *&» 
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oi  uie  rapist  and  those  of  the  Ana- 
baptist.      Nor    was    this   defence   by 
any  means  without  weight ;  for  though 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  his  in- 
tegrity was  not  of  strength  to  with- 
stand the  temptations  by  which  his 
cupidity  and  vanity  were  sometimes 
assailed,  yet  his  dislike  of  extremes, 
and  a  forgiving   and   compassionate 
temper   which   seems   to  have   been 
natural  to  him,  preserved  him  from 
all  participation  in  the  worst  crimes 
of  his  time.    If  both  parties  accused 
him  of  deserting  them,  both  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  they  had  great 
obligations  to  his  humanity,  and  that, 
though  an  uncertain  friend,  he  was  a 
placable  enemy.     He  voted  in  favour 
of  Lord  Stafford,  the  victim  of  the 
Whigs ;   he  did  his  utmost  to  save 
Lord  Russell,  the  victim  of  the  Tories; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  his  public  life,  though  far 
indeed  from  faultless,  has  as  few  great 
stains  as  that  of  any  politician  who 
took  an  active  part  in  affairs  during 
the  troubled  and  disastrous  period  of 
ten  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  Lord  Danby  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. 
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touted  bunts  o>  applause.    But  old 
nen  who  lived  to  admire  the  eloquence 
of  Pnlteney  in  its  meridian,  and  that 
of  Pitt  in  its  splendid  dawn,  still  mur- 
mured that  the/  had  heard  nothing 
like  the  great  speeches  of  Lord  Halifax 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill    The  power  of 
Shaftesbury  over  large  masses  was  un- 
rivalled.   Halifax  was  disqualified  by 
his  whole  character,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, for  the  part  of  a  demagogue. 
It  was  in  small  circles,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  ascend- 
ency was  felt. 

Shaftesbury  seems  to  have  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  theories  of 
government.    Halifax  was,  in  specula- 
tion, a  strong  republican,  and  did  not 
conceal  it.    He  often  made  hereditary 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  the  subjects 
of  his  keen  pleasantry,  while  he  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Court,  and 
obtaining  for  himself  step  after  step  in 
the  peerage.    In  this  way,  he  tried  to 
gratify  at  once  his  intellectual  vanity 
and  nis  more  vulgar  ambition.    He 
shaped  his  life  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  multitude,  and  indemnified  him- 
aself  by  talking  according  to  his  own. 
Ks  colloquial  powers  were  great ;  his 
perception  of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely 
Ana;  and  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
■"are  ait  of  preserving  the  reputation  of 
Rood  breeding  and  good  nature,  while 
nabitnally  indulging  u  strong  propensity 
to  mockery. 

Temple  wished  to  put  Halifax  into 

the  new  council,    and    to  leave    out 

Shaftesbury.  The  King  objected  strongly 

to  Halifax,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a 

great  dislike,  which  is  not  accounted 

for,  and  which  did  not  last  long.  Temple 

replied  that  Halifax  was  a  man  eminent 

Wth  by  his  station  and  by  his  abilities, 

and  would,  if  excluded,  do  every  thing 

against  the  new  arrangement  that  could 

In  done  by  eloquence,  sarcasm,  and 

■ttrigue.    All  who  were  consulted  were 

of  the  same  mind ;  and  the  King  yielded, 

W  not  till  Temple  had  almost  gone  on 

ha  knees.    This  point  was  no  sooner 

fettled  than  his  Majesty  declared  that 

ht  would  have  Shaftesbury  too.  Temple 

•fun  had  recourse  to  entreaties  and 

Qpostulations.    Charles  told  him  that 
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least  as  formidable  as  that  of  Halifax 
and  this  was  true;  but  Temple  might 
have  replied  that  by  giving  power  to 
Halifax  they  gained  a  friend,  and  that 
by  giving  power  to  Shaftesbury  they 
only  strengthened  an  enemy.  It  was 
vain  to  argue  and  protest.  The  King 
only  laughed  and  jested  at  Temple's 
anger;  and  Shaftesbury  was  not  only 
sworn  of  the  Council,  but  appointed 
Lord  President 

Temple  was  so  bitterly  mortified  by 
this  step  that  he  had  at  one  time 
resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  new  Administration,  and  seriously 
thought  of  disqualifying  himself  from 
sitting  in  council  by  omitting  to  take 
the  Sacrament  But  the  urgency  of 
Lady  Temple  and  Lady  Giffard  induced 
him  to  abandon  that  intention. 

The  Council  was  organized  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  1679;  and,  within 
a  few  hours,  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  con- 
structed was  violated.  A  secret  com- 
mittee, or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a 
cabinet  of  nine  members,  was  formed. 
But  as  this  committee  included  Shaftes- 
bury and  Monmouth,  it  contained 
within  itself  the  elements  of  as  much 
faction  as  would  have  sufficed  to  im- 
pede all  business.  Accordingly  there 
soon  arose  a  small  interior  cabinet, 
consisting  of  Essex,  Sunderland,  Hali- 
fax, and  Temple.  For  a  time  perfect 
harmony  and  confidence  subsisted  be- 
tween the  four.  But  the  meetings  of 
the  thirty  were  stormy.  Sharp  retorts 
passed  between  Shaftesbury  and  Hali- 
fax, who  led  the  opposite  parties.  In 
the  Council  Halifax  generally  had  the 
advantage.  But  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  Shaftesbury  still  had  at  his 
back  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  discontents  which  the 
change  of  Ministry  had  for  a  moment 
quieted  broke  forth  again  with  re- 
doubled violence ;  and  the  only  effect 
which  the  late  measures  appeared  to 
have  produced  was  that  the  Lord 
President,  with  all  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority belonging  to  his  high  place, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition. 
The  impeachment  of  IiOTdltaotoj  "waa 
eagerly    prosecuted.     The   Comntfw* 


thl  enmity  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  at  \  were  determined  to  exclude  tab  \tata 


Omneil    r.y    whiis.i    mlvire     li-:    had 
lilclg^l  hiinwlC.  only  a  month  before, 
I^^bb  to  conduct  the  Government.  The  coun- 

sellors wore  generally  dissatisfied;  and 
Shaftesbury  swore,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, that  if  he  could  find  out  who 
the  secret  advisers  were,  he  would  have 
their  heads. 

The  Parliament  rose ;  London  was 
deserted  ;  and  Temple-  retired  to  his 
villa,  whence,  on  council  days,  he  went 

I  to  Hampton  Court.    The  post  of  Se- 

cretary wat  again  and  again  pressed 
on  him  by  his  master  and  by  his  three 
colleagues  of  the  inner  Cabinet.  Hali- 
fax, in  particular,  threatened  laugh- 
ingly to  bum  down  the  house  at  Sheen. 
But  Temple  was  immovable  His  short 
experience  of  English  politics  had  dis- 
gusted him  ;  and  lie  felt  himself  so 
much  oppressed  by  (ha  responsibility 
under  which  he  at  present  lay  that  he 
had  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  load- 
When  the  term  fixed  for  the  proro- 
gation had  nearly  expired,  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken.  The  King  and  his 
four  confidential  advisers  thought  that 
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regarded  Nigel's  practice  of  never 
touching  a  card  but  when  he  was  cer- 
tain to  win.  He  soon  found  that  he 
left  out  of  their  secrets.  The 
had;  about  this  time,  a  dangerous 
attack  of  illness.  The  Duke  of  York, 
on  receiving  the  news,  returned  from 
Holland.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  detested  Popish  successor  excited 
anxiety  throughout  the  country.  Tem- 
ple was  greatly  amazed  and  disturbed. 
He  hastened  up  to  London  and  visited 
Essex,  who  professed  to  be  astonished 
and  mortified,  but  could  not  disguise  a 
sneering  smile.  Temple  then  saw  Ha- 
lifax, who  talked  to  him  much  about 
the  pleasures  of  the  country,  the 
aimfttifw  of  office,  and  the  vanity  of 
all  human  things,  but  carefully  avoided 
politics,  and  when  the  Duke's  return 
was  mentioned,  only  sighed,  shook  his 
head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lifted 
op  his  eyes  and  hands.  In  a  short  time 
Temple  found  that  his  two  friends  had 
been  laughing  at  him,  and  that  they  had 
themselves  sent  for  the  Duke,  in  order 
that  his  Royal  Highness  might,  if  the 
Xing  should  die,  be  on  the  spot  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  Monmouth. 

Ha  was  soon  convinced,  by  a  still 
stronger  proof,  that,  though  he  had 
:mot  exactly  offended  his  master  or  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  ceased 
Mo  enjoy  their  confidence.  The  result 
'  the  general  election  had  been  de- 
adedly  unfavourable  to  the  Govern- 
^rnent;  and  Shaftesbury  impatiently  ex- 
the  day  when  the  Houses  were 
The  King,  guided  by  the 
i  of  the  inner  Cabinet,  determined 
a  step  of  the  highest  importance, 
le  told  the  Council  that  he  had  re- 
to  prorogue  the  new  Parliament 
year,  and  requested  them  not  to 
>bject;  for  he  had,  he  said,  considered 
■iie  subject  fully,  and  had  made  up  his 
AU  who  were  not  in  the  secret 
thunderstruck,  Temple  as  much 
any.  Several  members  rose,  and  en- 
to  be  heard  against  the  proro- 
But  the  King  silenced  them, 
declared  that  his  resolution  was 
vialterable.  Temple,  much  hurt  at 
manner  in  which  both  himself  and 
ie  Council  had  been  treated,  spoke 
itb  great  spirit    He  would  not,  he  I 


Kiid,  disobey  the  Kin£  by  objecting  to 
a  measure  on  which  his  Majesty  was 
determined  to  hear  no  argument;  but 
he  would  most  earnestly  entreat  his 
Majesty,  if  the  present  Council  was  in- 
competent to  give  advice,  to  dissolve  it 
and  select  another ;  for  it  was  absurd 
to  have  counsellors  who  did  not  counsel, 
and  who  were  summoned  only  to  be 
silent  witnesses  of  the  acts  of  others. 
The  King  listened  courteously.  But 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  resented 
this  reproof  highly;  and  from  that  day 
Temple  was  almost  as  much  estranged 
from  them  as  from  Shaftesbury. 

He  wished  to  retire  altogether  from 
business.  But  just  at  this  time  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  some 
other  counsellors  of  the  popular  party, 
Waited  on  the  King  in  a  body,  declared 
their  strong  disapprobation  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  requested  to  be  excused 
from  attending  any  more  at  council. 
Temple  feared  that  if,  at  this  moment, 
he  also  were  to  withdraw,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  act  in  concert  with 
those  decided  opponents  of  the  Court, 
and  to  have  determined  on  taking  a 
course  hostile  to  the  Government. 
He,  therefore,  continued  to  go  occa- 
sionally to  the  board;  but  he  had  no 
longer  any  real  share  in  the  direction 
of  public  affairs. 

At  length  the  long  term  of  the  pro- 
rogation expired.  In  October,  1680, 
the  Houses  met;  and  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Exclusion  was  revived. 
Few  parliamentary  contests  in  our  his- 
tory appear  to  have  called  forth  a 
greater  display  of  talent;  none  cer- 
tainly ever  called  forth  more  violent 
passions.  The  whole  nation  was  con- 
vulsed by  party  spirit.  The  gentlemen 
of  every  county,  the  traders  of  every 
town,  the  boys  of  every  public  school, 
were  divided  into  exclusionists  and 
abhorrers.  The  book-stalls  were 
covered  with  tracts  on  the  sacredness 
of  hereditary  right,  on  the  omnipotence 
of  Parliament,  on  the  dangers  of  a 
disputed  succession,  on  the  dangers  of  a 
Popish  reign.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
ferment  that  Temple  took  his  seat,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  House  of  Commona. 

The  occasion  wa9  a  "very  gte&t  out. 
His  talents,  his    long   qxv^^0*^  °* 


never  to  aiscusa  the  question  in  an 
widely  whatever.  Lawrence  Hydi 
al'tcriiards  Earl  of  Itochester,  a.kc 
dim  why  ho  did  not  attend  in  hia  pluci 
Temple  replied  that  he  acted  accord 
ing  to  Solomon'a  advice,  neither  to  op 
poet  the  mighty,  nor  to  go  about  ti 
■top  the  current  of  a  river.  Hydi 
answered,  "  Von  are  a  wise  and  a  quiet 
man.''  And  this  might  be  one.  BW 
■nrely  such  wise  and  quiet  men  hare  nc 
call  to  be  members  of  Parliament  in 
critical  times. 

A  single  session  was  quite  enough 
for  Temple.  When  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  another  summoned 
at  Oxford,  he  obtained  an  andience  of 
the  King,  and  begged  to  know  whether 
his  Majesty  wished  him  to  continue  in 
Parliament.  Charles,  who  had  ft  sin- 
gularly quick  eve  for  the  weaknesses 
of  all  who  huoo  near  him,  had  no  doubt 
seen  through  Temple,  and  rated  the 
Parliamentary  support  of  so  cool  and 
guarded  a  friend  at  its  proper  value. 
He  answered  good-naturedly,  but  we 
suspect  *  little  contemptuously,  "  I 
doubt,  as  things  stand,  your  coming  into 
the  House  will  not  do  much  good.  I 
think  you  mav  as  w*ll   1«*  s*  -' — " 
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las  liberties  and  religion  of  tho  realm. 
TV  national  spirit  swelled  high  under 
the  oppression.     Disaffection  spread 
ma  to  the  strongholds  of  loyalty,  to 
die  cloisters  of  Westminster,  to  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  to  the  guard-room 
of  the  household  troops,  to  the  very 
bemrth  and  bed-chamber  of  the  Sove- 
reign.   But  the  troubles  which  agitated 
the  whole  country  did  not  reach  the 
quiet  orangery  in  which  Temple  loi- 
tered away  several  years  without  once 
•©ring  the  smoke  of  London.    He  now 
and  then  appeared  in  the  circle  at 
Richmond  or  Windsor.    But  the  only 
expressions  which  he  is  recorded  to 
bare  used  during  these  perilous  times 
were,  that  he  would  be  a  good  subject, 
bet  that  he  had  done  with  politics. 

The  Revolution  came:  he  remained 
•trictly  neutral  during  the  short  strug- 
tiej  and  he  then  transferred  to  the 
***w  settlement  die  same  languid  sort 
<*f  loyalty  which  he  had  felt  for  his 
J^xmer  masters.  He  paid  court  to  Wil- 
liam at  Windsor,  and  William  dined 
'With  him  at  Sheen.    But,  in  spite  of 
*&6  most  pressing  solicitations,  Temple 
Refused  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 
^Ihe  refusal  evidently  proceeded  only 
^rom  his  dislike  of  trouble  and  danger; 
^nd  not,  as  some  of  his  admirers  would 
^iave  us  believe,  from  any  scruple  of 
conscience  or  honour.    For  he  con- 
sented that  his  son  should  take  the 
^office  of  Secretary  at  War  under  the  new 
Sovereign.  This  unfortunate  young  man 
destroyed  himself  within  a  week  after 
his  appointment,  from  vexation  at  find- 
ing that  his  advice  had  led  the  King 
into  tome  improper  steps  with  regard 
to  Ireland.    He  seems  to  have  inhe- 
rited his  father's  extreme  sensibility  to 
failure,  without  that  singular  prudence 
which  kept  his  father  out  of  all  situa- 
tions in  which  any  serious  failure  was 
to  be  apprehended.     The  blow  fell 
heavily  on  the  family.   They  retired  in 
deep  dejection  to  Moor  Park,  which 
they  now  preferred  to  Sheen,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  greater  distance  from 
London.      In  that  spot*,  then  very 

*  Mr.  Courtenay  (vol.  iL  p.  160.)  confounds 
Moor  Park  in  Surrey,  where  Temple  re- 
sided, with  the  Moor  Park  in  Hertford- 
shire,  which  is  praised  Jo  the  E*say  on  Gar- 


secluded,  Temple  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  air  agreed  with  him. 
The  soil  was  fruitful,  and  well  suited 
to  an  experimental  farmer  and  gar- 
dener. The  grounds  were  laid  out 
with  the  angular  regularity  which  Sir 
William  had  admired  in  the  flower- 
beds of  Haarlem  and  the  Hague.  A 
beautiful  rivulet,  flowing  from  the  hills 
of  Surrey,  bounded  the  domain.  But 
a  straight  canal  which,  bordered  by  s 
terrace,  intersected  the  garden,  was 
probably  more  admired  by  the  lovers 
of  the  picturesque  in  that  age.  The 
house  was  small,  but  neat  and  well- 
furnished  ;  the  neighbourhood  very 
thinly  peopled.  Temple  had  no  visi- 
ters, except  a  few  friends  who  were 
willing  to  travel  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  order  to  see  him,  and  now  and  then 
a  foreigner  whom  curiosity  brought  to 
have  a  look  at  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Here,  in  May,  1694,  died  Lady  Tem- 
ple. From  the  time  of  her  marriage 
we  know  little  of  her,  except  that  her 
letters  were  always  greatly  admired, 
and  that  she  had  the  honour  to  corre- 
spond constantly  with  Queen  Mary. 
Lady  Giffard,  who,  as  far  as  appears, 
had  always  been  on  the  best  terms 
with  her  sister-in-law,  still  continued 
to  live  with  Sir  William. 

But  there  were  other  inmates  of 
Moor  Park  to  whom  a  far  higher  in- 
terest belongs.  An  eccentric,  uncouth, 
disagreeable  young  Irishman,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  plucking  at  Dublin, 
attended  Sir  William  as  an  amanuensis, 
for  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
dined  at  the  second  table,  wrote  bad 
verses  in  praise  of  his  employer,  and 
made  love  to  a  very  pretty,  dark-eyed 
young  girl,  who  waited  on  Lady  Giffard. 
Little  did  Temple  imagine  that  the 
coarse  exterior  of  his  dependent  con- 
cealed a  genius  equally  suited  to  poli- 
tics and  to  letters,  a  genius  destined  to 
shake  great  kingdoms,  to  stir  the 
laughter  and  the  rage  of  millions,  and 
to  leave  to  posterity  memorials  which 
can  perish  only  with  the  English 
language.  Little  did  he  think  that  the 
flirtation  in  his  servants'  hall,  which  he 
perhaps  scarcely  d&igneA  Xo  mata  \fc& 
subject  of  a  jesu  wa  xta  ta^&ata%  ^fc 
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the  p.i—ni:i  h:    i;,t-  n:  .-t  i::.|>..rtant  miViir-  of  st; 
>i:  Will  :tr;.\    .i-  5 i:n;l;ar  as  bis  weekly  bill* 
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en    ovi-r   S«er«ary   St    JoJm's 
-l'nlo.ann.  he  r.nn  aibertd,  with 
ind  sore   i  iliii^.  how  miserable 
d  to  Ik  Ecu  datys  together  when 
inrrvd     (hi:    .\r    William    bad 
Kwntlhiop  ill      lie  could  hur.tly 
i  that  he  the  Swilt  who  chid  the 
Treasurer,   rallied    the  Captain 
•corral,  and   confronted  the  pruio  of 
l   Duko   of    Buckinghamshire   with 
de  Mill  ro.ire  indexible,  .ouli  hi-  tin- 
no  being  wbo  had  p.isscd  o:j:':it9  of 

'ook  or  a  testy  word  of  a.  patron. 
Faith,"  lie  wrote  to  Stella,  with  hitter 
ivity,  "Sir  William  spoiled  a  line 
7Mlcnian."  X*X,  in  joStica  M  Temple, 
c  must  sny  tti.it  there  is  no  reason  to 
i  in  li  that  Swift  Was  more  unhappy  nt 
[oor  Park  than  Ins  would  have  been 


,  The,  diffcreact',  in  short,  between  a 
,  political  pamphlet  by  Johnson,  and  a 
:  |»il. ileal  pamphlet  by  Swift,  is  a/ 
i  a  the  difference  between  aa  a 
,  I  of  a  battle  by  Mr.  Sou  the/,  and  th^^^ 
«■■■  in:;...  the  same  battle' by  Colone=  ' 
N.ipn-r.  It  it  impossible  tu  doubt  lbs-  ' 
the  superiority  of  Swift  is  to  be,  in  ^^* 
■:-■  ii  tin-.i-.ii  ■.  attributed  to  his  foa--J_^_~i 
aud  close  connection  with  Temple. 

Indeed,  rcin-.te  as  were  tho  allejsi^-  * 
r.r.J  (lower- pot-  of  Moor  l*ark  from  the^^^* 
:.  lunvt  of  the  busy  nnd  tho  ambitious. — ^■^ 

b-vift  had  ample  opportunities  of  be •■' 

Doming  acquainted   with    the  hidden 

raises  of  hum  great  events.      William 

was  in  the  h.i!-i-  of  consulting  Temple^  ?s=r- 

and  occasionally  visited  him.     Ofwbai  — 

passed    between  them    very  little   ii 

known.     Ii   is  certain,  howeve 

when  tho  Triennial  Bill  bad  been  car-  — 

rierl  through  the  two  Houses,  his  Ms— - 

jesty,  who  was  exceedingly  unwilling"; 
to  piiss  it,  sent  the  Earl  of  Portland  J 
to  learn  Temple's  opinion.  Whether  ' 
Temple  thought  the  bill  in  itself  a  - 
good  one  docs  not  appear  i  but  he 
clearly  saw  how  imprnden 
situated  n;  '"" 
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Kato  homage,  aids,  reliefs,  and  all 
other  customary  services  to  his  lord, 
avows  that  he  cannot  give  an  opinion 
•hoot  the  essay  on  Heroic  Virtue,  be- 
cause he  cannot  read  it  without  skip- 
ping ;  a  circumstance  which  strikes  us 
*■  peculiarly  strange,  when  we  con- 
suler  how  long  Mr.  Courtcnay  was  at 
ht  India  Board,  and  how  many  thou- 
sand paragraphs  of  the  copious  official 
loquence  of  the  East  he  must  have 


One  of  Sir  William's  pieces,  however, 
'•serves  notice,  not,  indeed,  on  account 
tf  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  on  account  of 
be  light  which  it  throws  on  some  cu- 
loni  weaknesses  of  his  character,  and 
»n  account  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
linen  it  produced  in  the  republic  of 
etters.    A  most  idle  and  contemptible 
rontroversy  had  arisen  in  France  touch* 
u£  the  comparative  merit  of  the  an- 
ient and  modern  writers.    It  was  ccr- 
sinly  not  to  bo  expected  that,  in  that 
ige,  the  question  would  be  tried  ac- 
cruing to  those  large  and  philosophi- 
se principles  of  criticism  which  guided 
he  judgments  of  Lcssing  and  of  Hcr- 
Per.    But  it  might  have  been  expected 
hat  those  who  undertook  to  decide  the 
mint  would  at  least  take  the  trouble 
o  read  and  understand  the  authors  on 
rhose  merits  they  were  to  pronounce. 
fow,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
imong  the  disputants  who  clamoured, 
some  for  the  ancients  and  some  for  the 
Doderns,  very  few  were  decently  ac- 
[uainted  with  cither  ancient  or  modern 
iterature,  and  hardly  one  was  well 
lequainted  with  both.     In  Racine's 
musing  preface  to  the  Iphiginie  the 
eader  may  find  noticed  a  most  ridicu- 
ras  mistake  into  which  one  of  the 
hampions  of  the  moderns  fell  about  a 
lassage  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides. 
knottier  writer  is  so  inconceivably  ig- 
torant  as  to  blame  Homer  for  mixing 
be  four  Greek  dialects,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Eolic,  and  Attic,  just,  says  he,  as  if  a 
"ranch  poet  were  to  put  Gascon  phrases 
ad  Heard  phrases  into  the  midst  of 
is  pure  Parisian  writing.   On  the  other 
and*  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
M  defenders  of  the  ancients  were  en- 


were  the  defenders  of  the  moderns  better 
informed.  The  parallels  which  were 
instituted  in  the  course  of  this  dispute 
are  inexpressibly  ridiculous.  Balsac 
was  selected  as  the  rival  of  Cicero. 
Corncille  was  said  to  unite  the  merits 
of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripi- 
des. We  should  like  to  see  a  Prome- 
theus after  Corncille's  fashion.  The 
Provincial  Letters,  masterpieces  un- 
doubtedly of  reasoning,  wit,  and  elo- 
quence, were  pronounced  to  be  supe- 
rior to  all  the  writings  of  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Lucian  together,  particularly  in  the 
art  of  dialogue,  an  art  in  which,  as  it 
happens,  Plato  far  excelled  all  men, 
and  in  which  Pascal,  great  and  admi- 
rable in  other  respects,  is  notoriously 
very  deficient 

This  childish  controversy  spread  to 
England;  and  some  mischievous  daemon 
suggested  to  Temple  the-  thought  ot 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  an- 
cients. As  to  his  qualifications  for 
the  task,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
he  knew  not  a  word  of  Greek. 
But  his  vanity,  which,  when  ho  was 
engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  active 
life  and  surrounded  by  rivals,  had 
been  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  his  dis- 
cretion, now,  when  he  had  long  lived 
in  seclusion,  and  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  regard  himself  as  by  far  the 
first  man  of  his  circle,  rendered  him 
blind  to  his  own  deficiencies.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  published  an  Essay  on 
Ancient  and  Modern  Learning.  The 
style  of  this  treatise  is  very  good,  the 
matter  ludicrous  and  contemptible  to 
the  lost  degree.  There  we  read  how 
Lycurgus  travelled  into  India,  and 
brought  the  Spartan  laws  from  that 
country;  how  Orpheus  made  voyages 
in  search  of  knowledge,  and  attained 
to  a  depth  of  learning  which  has  made 
him  renowned  in  all  succeeding  ages; 
how  Pythagoras  passed  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  and,  after  graduating 
there,  spent  twelve  years  more  at 
Babylon,  where  the  Magi  admitted  him 
ad  eundem;  how  the  ancient  Brahminfi 
lived    two   hundred   years;   how  the 


earliest    Greek   philosophers   foretold 
earthquakes  and  plagues,  and  put  down 
reiv  unacquainted  with  the  greatest  riots  by  magic,  and  how  mw&La&Ym& 
•eduction*  of  later  times;  nor,  indeed,  \  surpassed  in  sMilta*  w\v  of\\\%  «\u&«%- 
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sors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  The 
moderns.  Sir  William  owns,  have  found 
out  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  hare  quite  lost 
the  art  of  conjuring;  nor  can  any 
modern  fiddler  enchant  fishes,  fowls, 
and  serpents  by  his  performance.  He 
tells  us  (hut  "  Thalee,  Pythagoras,  De- 
roocritus,  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Epicurus  made  greater  progresses 
in  the  several  empires  of  sdcncu  than 
any  of  their  successors  have  since  been 
able  to  reach;"  which  is  just  as  absurd 
as  if  he  bad  said  that  the  greatest 
names  in  British  science  are  Merlin, 
Michael  Scott,  Dr.  Sydenham,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  Indeed,  the  manner  in 
which  Temple  miies  the  historical  and 
the  fabulous  reminds  us  of  those  classi- 
cal dictionaries,  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  in  which  Narcissus  the  lover 
of  himself  and  Narciasns  the  freed  man 
Of  Clnudins,  Pollui  the  sou  of  Jupitei 
and  Leda  and  Pollux  the  author  of  the 
Onomasticon,  are  ranged  under  thi 
■ame  headings,  and  treated  as  person- 
ages equally  real.  The  effort  of  thi; 
arrangement  resembles  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  dictionary  of 
modern  names,  consisting  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  the  following: — "  Jones,  Wil- 
liam, an  eminent  Orientalist,  aud  oni 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  01 
Judicature  in  Bengal— Davy,  a  fiend 
who  destroys  ships — Thomas,  a  found- 
linn,    brought    ap  by  Mr.  Allworlbj  ' 
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.  and  in  his  list  of  English,  Cbiucer* 
t-penser,  Shakspeere,  and  Milton. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  vast  nuu  of 
absurdity  one    paragraph    stands  oat 
preeminent.     The  doctrine  of  TeapW 
not  a  very  comfortable  doctrine,  is  that 
the   human  race   is  constantly  degm — 
■■.■ruling,  and  that  the  oldest   books  in 
every  kind  are  the  best.    In  confirms — 
tion  of  this   notion,  he  remarks  thast 
tho  Fables  of  Msop  are  the  best  Fabian  „» 
and  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  the  bw^t* 
Letters  in   the  world.      On  the  merrsK: 
of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  he  dwells  wittus^ 
great  waimth  and  with  cxtrnordinarjpf^£ 
felicity  of  language.     Indeed  we  coolc^^ 

hardly  select  a  mors  favourable  epeci 

men  of  the  graceful  and  easy  tnnjestjsE 
to  which  his  style  sometimes  rieirs  th*EU~M 
this  unlucky  passage.  He  knows,  fcesi» 
says,  that  some  learned  men,  or  m.ir=« 
who  pass  for  learned,  such  as  PolitiatV  -^ 
have  doubled  1  he  genuineness  of  then 
letters  :  but  of  such  doubts  he  s] 
with  the  greatest  contempt.  No^ss" 
it  is  perfectly  certain,  first,  that  the^s» 
letters  are  very  bad;  secondly,  tbat*^ 
they  are  spurious;  and  thirdly,  Ihitt.  -*1 
whother  they  be  bad  or  good.  spnriou^«- 
op  genuine.  Temple  could  kno^ss* 
nothing  of  the  matter  ;  inasmuch  as  be^» 
was  no  more  able  to  construe  a  lin«— ■ 
of  them  than  to  decipher  an  Egyplianar^ 
obelisk. 
This  Essay,  silly  na  it  is,  was  exceed— — 
well  receivi-rl.   both   in   Englan'  ^ 
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taley  scornfully  said,  if  they  could 
write  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  with  only 
two  or  three  small  faults.  From  this 
*  College  proceeded  a  new  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Fhalaris,  which  were  rare, 
ttd  had  been  in  request  since  the 
sjpetrance  of  Temple  s  Essay.  The 
seminal  editor  was  Charles  Boyle,  a 
Tang  man  of  noble  family  and  pro- 
ftfcjing  parts;  but  some  older  members 
•f  the  society  lent  their  assistance. 
While  this  work  was  in  preparation, 
«tt  idle  quarrel,  occasioned,  it  should 
by  the  negligence  and  misrcpre- 
of  a  bookseller,  arose  be- 
Boyle  and  the  King's  Librarian, 
trhiTrt  Bentlcy.  Boyle,  in  the  preface 
N»  Us  edition,  inserted  a  bitter  reflec- 
tion on  Bentlcy.  Bentley  revenged 
bfaseh?  by  proving  that  the  Epistles  of 
l?s*laris  were  forgeries,  and  in  his 
on  this  subject  treated  Temple, 
indecently,  but  with  no  great  reve- 


Temple,  who  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  but  the  most  respectful 
•wage,  who,  even  while  engaged  in 
pontics,  had  always  shrunk  from  all 
erode  collision  and  had  generally  sue- 
■seed  in  avoiding  it,  and  whose  sensitive- 
ness had  been  increased  by  many  years 
of  seclusion  and  flattery,  was  moved 
to  most  violent  resentment,  complained, 
^ery  unjustly,  of  Bentley's  foul-mouthed 
sjsfuery,  and  declared  that  he  had  com- 
menced an  answer,  but  had  laid  it 
snide,  M  having  no  mind  to  enter  the 
lets  with  such  a  mean,  dull,  unman- 
nerly pedant."  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  temper  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam showed  on  this  occasion,  we  can- 
act  too  highly  applaud  his  discretion 
m  not  finishing  and  publishing  his 
answer,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a  most  extraordinary  performance. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  de- 
fenders, like  Hector,  when  struck 
down  prostrate  by  Ajax,  ho  was  in  an 
instant  covered  by  a  thick  crowd  of 
Shields. 

ODrtf  ttvrfoaTO  **cptfra  Aa&r 
Otr{*«i,  •£&   fimXiW  rpir   yip    rtpfcivar 

BtttoliiM*  n,  ««i  AjWm,  xciltoY  'A?4rwf, 


Cbristcbmreo  wmb   up  In  arms;   and 


though  that  College  seems  then  to  have 
been  almost  destitute  of  severe  and 
accurate  learning,  no  academical  society 
could  show  a  greater  array  of  orators, 
wits,  politicians,  bustling  adventurers 
who  united  the  superficial  accomplish- 
ments of  the  scholar  with  the  manners 
and  arts  of  the  man  of  the  world;  and 
this  formidable  body  resolved  to  try 
how  far  smart  repartees,  well-turned 
sentences,  confidence,  puffing,  and  in* 
trigue  could,  on  the  question  whether 
a  Greek  book  were  or  were  not 
genuine,  supply  the  place  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  Greek. 

Out  came  the  Reply  to  Bentley,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Boyle,  but  in  truth 
written  by  Atterbury  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Smalridge  and  others.  A 
most  remarkable  book  it  is,  and  often 
reminds  us  of  Goldsmith's  observation, 
that  the  French  would  be  the  best 
cooks  in  the  world  if  they  had  any 
butcher's  meat,  for  that  they  can  make 
ten  dishes  out  of  a  nettle-top.  It 
really  deserves  the  praise,  whatever 
that  praise  may  be  worth,  of  being  the 
best  book  ever  written  by  any  man  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a  question  of  which 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant  The 
learning  of  the  confederacy  is  that  of 
a  schoolboy,  and  not  of  an  extraordi- 
nary schoolboy;  but  it  is  used  with 
the  skill  and  address  of  most  able, 
artful,  and  experienced  men;  it  is 
beaten  out  to  the  very  thinnest  lea£ 
and  is  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
seem  ten  times  larger  than  it  is.  The 
dexterity  with  which  the  confederates 
avoid  grappling  with  those  parts  of 
the  subject  with  which  they  know 
themselves  to  be  incompetent  to  deal 
is  quite  wonderful  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  they  commit  disgraceful  blun- 
ders, for  which  old  Busby,  under  whom 
they  had  studied,  would  have  whipped 
them  all  round.  But  this  circumstance 
only  raises  our  opinion  of  the  talents 
which  made  such  a  fight  with  such 
scanty  means.  Let  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  controversy 
imagine  a  Frenchman,  who  has  ac- 
quired just  English  enough  to  read 
the  Spectator  with  a  dictionary,  coining 
forward  to  defend  the  gexium«DieaA  dt 
Ireland's  Vonigexn  t^ptaft  laatafex 
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teat  which  Attcrbury  hu.d  the  audacity 
to  undertake,  and  which,  for  a  time, 
it  was  really  thought  that  ho  had  per- 
formed. 

The  illusion  was  soon  dispelled. 
Bcntley 's  answer  for  ever  settled  the 
question,  and  established  his  claim  to 
the  first  place  amongst  classical  scho- 
lars. Nor  do  those  do  him  justice 
who  represent  the  controversy  aa  a 
battle  between  nit  and  learning.  For 
though  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency 
of  learning  on  tho  side  of  Boyle,  there 
is  no  want  of  wit  on  the  side  of  Bent- 
ley.  Other  qualities,  too,  as  valuable 
as  either  wit  or  learning,  appear  con- 
spicuously in  Bcntley's  book,  a  rare 
sagacity,  an  unrivalled  power  of  com- 
bination, a  perfect  mastery  of  al!  the 
weapons  of  logic  He  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  furious  outcry  which  the 
misrepresentations,  sarcasms,  and  in- 
trigues of  his  opponents  had  raised 
against  him,  mi  outcry  in  which  fash  ion  - 
able  and  political  circles  joined,  and 
which  was  echoed  by  thousands  who 
did  not  know  whether  Fhalaris  ruled 
Sicily  or  in  Siam.  His  spirit, 
daring  even  to  rashness,  self-confident 
even  to  negligence,  and  proud  even  to 
insolent  ferocity,  was  awed  for  tho 
*  '  ind  for  the  lost  time,  awed,  not 
ncanness  or  cowardice,  bat  into 
wariness  and  sobriety.  For  i 
10  risks:  he  left 


&  and  hit  pro- 
fession, and  degraded  himself  ilniutt 
to  the  level  of  De  Pauw. 

Temple  did  not  live  to  witness  tb» 
nttcr  and  irreparable  defeat  of  1 
champions.  He  died,  indeed,  at 
fortunate  moment,  just  after  the  if 
peurance  of  Boyle's  hook,  and  whtlea- 
Engbvnd  was  laughing  at  tho  vs. 
in  which  the  Chriatchiirch  me 
handled  the  pedant.  In  Boyle's 
Temple  was  praised  in  the  highes 
terms,  and  compared  to  Memmius:  nc=^^ 
a  very  happy  comparison ;  for  aj^B^B- 
tnost  the  only  particular  infonnatioti^ra 
which  wo  have  about  Memmius  i  J* 
that,  in  agitate!  times,  lie  thoiighi  r^^*' 
his  duly  tu  attend  cxi  lusnelv  to  poli  -^m- 
tics,  and  that  his  friends  could  no  ^  ~* 
venture  except  when  the  Kepuhii—-  -» 
■as  quiet  mill  ^lv.-pf rnns,  to  intrude  J* 
n  him  with  their  philosophical  ancs^ji 
j.oeiiijl   I'lxiiUicuiiiis.     It   is  on   thin  -^b* 

xquiaitelr  beautiful  prayer  for  pcattaa     "** 
rith  which  his  poem  opens : 
Nam  neque  no*  agere  hoe  patriat  temporal    ** 
Pmsutduj  (cfluo  ahlmo,  BcC  Memmt  cli 
Talihualn  rebus  communi  decssa  u]ut L." 
This   description   is   surely   by  noi 
ncans  applicable  to  a  statesman  wlios 
had,  through  tho  whole  course  of  bia 
life,  carefully  avoided  exposing  himselJ1 
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v*ry  cordially  both  with  Boyle 
ad  with  Attcrbury. 

Sir  William  Temple  died  at  Moor 
!ark  in  January,  1699.  He  appears 
o  have  suffered  no  intellectual  decay. 
Os  heart  was  buried  under  a  sun-dial 
rUeh  still  stands  in  his  favourite 
nrden.  His  body  was  laid  in  West- 
linster  Abbey  by  the  side  of  his  wife; 
ad  a  place  hard  br  was  set  apart  for 
Ady  Ginard,  who  Jong  survived  him. 
twin  was  his  literary  executor,  super- 
ntended  the  publication  of  his  Letters 
ad  Memoirs,  and,  in  the  performance 
f  this  office,  had  some  acrimonious 
ontests  with  the  family. 

Of  Temple's  character  little  more  re- 
nins to  be  said.  Burnet  accuses  him 
f  holding  irreligious  opinions,  and 
arrnpdng  every  body  who  came  near 
im>  But  die  vague  assertion  of  so 
ssh  and  partial  a  writer  as  Burnet, 
boot  a  man  with  whom,  as  far  as  we 
now,  he  never  exchanged  a  word,  is 
f  little  weight.  It  is,  indeed,  by  no 
leans  improbable  that  Temple  may 
ave  been  a  freethinker.  TheOsbornes 
bought  him  so  when  he  was  a  very 
rang  man.  And  it  is  certain  that  a 
irge  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of 
ink  and  fashion  who  made  their 
stance  into  society  while  the  Puritan 
arty  was  at  the  height  of  power,  and 
rone  the  memory  of  the  reign  of  that 
arty  was  still  recent,  conceived  a 
trong  disgust  for  all  religion.  The 
Dpntation  was  common  between 
femple  and  all  the  most  distinguished 
ourtiers  of  the  age.  Rochester  and 
Buckingham  were  open  scoffers,  and 
fnlgrave  very  little  better.  Shaftes- 
ury,  though  more  guarded,  was  sup- 
osed  to  agree  with  them  in  opinion. 
dl  the  three  noblemen  who  were 
temple's  colleagues  during  the  short 
[me  of  his  sitting  in  the  Cabinet  were 
f  very  indifferent  repute  as  to  ortho- 
oxy.  Halifax,  indeed,  was  generally 
onsidered  as  an  atheist;  but  he 
olemnly  denied  the  charge ;  and,  in- 
eed,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he 
ras  more  religiously  disposed  than 
lost  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age, 
bough  two  impulses  which  were  un- 
suafiy  strong  in  him,  a  passion  for 
idicrous  images,  and  a  passion  for 


subtle  speculations,  sometimes  promptet 
him  to  talk  on  serious  subjects  m  a 
manner  which  gave  great  and  jus4 
offence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Temple 
who  seldom  went  below  the  surface  oi 
any  question,  may  have  been  infected 
with  the  prevailing  scepticism.  All 
that  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  impiety  in  his 
works,  and  that  the  ease  with  which  he 
carried  his  election  for  an  university, 
where  the  majority  of  the  voters  were 
clergymen,  though  it  proves  nothing 
as  to  his  opinions,  must,  we  think,  be 
considered  as  proving  that  he  was  not, 
as  Burnet  seems  to  insinuate,  in  the 
habit  of  talking  atheism  to  all  who 
came  near  him. 

Temple,  however,  will  scarcely  carry 
with  him  any  great  accession  of  au- 
thority to  the  side  either  of  religion  or 
of  infidelity.  He  was  no  profound 
thinker.  He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively 
parts  and  quick  observation,  a  man  of 
the  world  among  men  of  letters,  a  man 
of  letters  among  men  of  the  world. 
Mere  scholars  were  dazzled  by  die 
Ambassador  and  Cabinet  counsellor; 
mere  politicians  bv  the  Essayist  and 
Historian.  But  neither  as  a  writer  nor 
as  a  statesman  can  we  allot  to  him  any 
very  high  place.  As  a  man,  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  excessively  selfish, 
but  very  sober, 'wary,  and  far-sighted 
in  his  selfishness;  to  have  known  better 
than  most  people  what  he  really  wanted 
in  life;  and  to  have  pursued  what  he 
wanted  with  much  more  than  ordinary 
steadiness  and  sagacity,  never  suffering 
himself  to  be  drawn  aside  either  by  bad 
or  by  good  feelings.  It  was  his  con- 
stitution to  dread  failure  more  than  he 
desired  success,  to  prefer  security, 
comfort,  repose,  leisure,  to  the  turmoil 
and  anxiety  which  are  inseparable  from 
greatness ;  and  this  natural  languor  of 
mind,  when  contrasted  with  the  malig- 
nant energy  of  the  keen  and  restless 
spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast, 
sometimes  appears  to  resemble  the  mo- 
deration of  virtue.  But  we  must  own 
that  he  seems  to  us  to  sink  into  little* 
ness  and  meanness  when  we  compart 
him,  we  do  not  say  with  any  high  idea. 
standard  of  morality,  but  with  many  of 
those  frail  men  who,  %koftn%  tX  Ttftt* 


distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  t be 
rising  bope  of  those  stern  and  unbend- 
ing Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and 
mutinously,  a  leader  whoso  experience 
and  eloquence  am  indispensable  to 
them,  but  whose  cautions  temper  and 


were  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
England.  But  we  believe  that  we  do 
him  no  more  than  justice  when  we  say 
that  hii  ahilitiea  and  his  demeanour 
hare  obtained  for  him  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  all  parties.  Hi*  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  character  of  an  author 
is  therefore  an  interesting  event;  and 
It  is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes  of  the 
public  should  go  with  him  to  his  trial. 

We  are  much  pleased,  without  any 
reference  to  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  to  see 
a  glare  and  elaborate  treatise  on  an 
important  part  of  the  Philosophy  or 
Government  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  man  who  is  rising  to  eminence 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is 
little  danger  that  people  engaged  in  the 
conflicts  of  active  life  will  be  too  much 
addictfd  to  general  speculation.  The 
opposite  vice  is  thai  whv>i>  —~-  — »- 
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Mntioo,  minds  often  admirably  fitted 
or  the  investigation  of  truth,  are  ha- 
otaaHy  employed  in  producing  argu- 
eents  racb  as  no  man  of  sense  would 
nor  pot  into  a  treatise  intended  for 
implication,  argnxnents  which  are  jnst 
pod  enough  to  be  used  once,  when 
tided  by  fluent  delivery  and  pointed 
tnguage,  The  habit  of  discussing 
mestkms  in  this  way  necessarily  reacts 
n  the  intellects  of  our  ablest  men, 
Mrtienlarly  of  those  who  arc  introduced 
■so  parliament  at  a  very  early  age, 
Msore  their  minds  have  expanded  to 
oil  maturity.  The  talent  for  debate  is 
leveloped  in  such  men  to  a  degree 
rhich,  to  the  multitude,  seems  as  mar- 
wQous  as  the  performance  of  an  Italian 
burmrimUore.  But  they  are  fortunate 
noted  if  ther  retain  unimpaired  the 
acuities  which  are  required  for  close 
mooning  or  for  enlarged  speculation. 
Indeed  we  should  sooner  expect  a 
peot  original  work  on  political  science, 
■eh  a  work,  for  example,  as  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  from  an  apothecary 
n  a  country  town,  or  from  a  minister 
a  too  Hebrides,  than  from  a  statesman 
fho,  ever  since  he  was  one-and-twenty, 
lad  been  a  distinguished  debater  in  the 
Boose  of  Commons. 

We  therefore  hail  with  pleasure, 
bough  assuredly  not  with  unmixed 
pleasure,  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
that  a  young  politician  should,  in  the 
ntervals  afforded  by  his  parliamentary 
Evocations,  have  constructed  and  pro- 
sounded,  with  much  study  and  mental 
&Q,  an  original  theory  on  a  great 
problem  in  politics,  is  a  circumstance 
rhich,  abstracted  from  all  consideration 
x*  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his 
ipinions,  must  be  considered  as  highly 
aeditable  to  him.  We  certainly  cannot 
fish  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrines 
oay  become  fashionable  among  public 
■ten.  But  we  heartily  wish  that  his 
laudable  desire  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
mrface  of  questions,  and  to  arrive,  by 
long  and  intent  meditation,  at  the 
knowledge  of  great  general  laws,  were 
orach  more  fashionable  than  we  at  all 
tsnect  it  to  become. 

Ifr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in 
Bony  respects,  exceedingly  well  quali- 
led    for   philosophical    inreatigation. 
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His  mind  is  of  large  grasp ;  nor  is  he 
deficient  in  dialectical  skilL  Buthedoes 
not  give  his  intellect  fair  play.  There  is 
no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want  of 
what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry 
light  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  sees 
is  refracted  and  distorted  by  a  false 
medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed 
exercises  great  influence  on  his  mode 
of  thinking.  His  rhetoric,  though  often 
good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes 
the  logic  which  it  should  illustrate. 
Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with 
a  barren  imagination  and  a  scanty  vo- 
cabulary, would  have  saved  him  from 
almost  all  his  mistakes.  He  has  one 
gift  most  dangerous  to  a  speculator,  a 
vast  command  of  a  kind  of  language, 
grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and 
uncertain  import;  of  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage which  affects  us  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  lofty  diction  of 
the  Chorus  of  Clouds  affected  the  sim 
pie-hearted  Athenian. 

£  yrj  rov  QBiytiaTos,  &f  hpbr,  «ol  <rc/ivt», 
teal  rcparwfei. 

When  propositions  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  nothing  remains  but  to 
amplify  and  decorate  them,  this  dim 
magnificence  may  be  in  place.  But  ii 
it  is  admitted  into  a  demonstration,  it 
is  very  much  worse  than  absolute  non- 
sense; just  as  that  transparent  haze, 
through  which  the  sailor  sees  capes  and 
mountains  of  false  sizes  and  in  false 
bearings,  is  more  dangerous  than  utter 
darkness.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond 
of  employing  the  phraseology  of  which 
we  speak  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
which  require  the  utmost  perspicuity 
and  precision  of  which  human  lan- 
guage is  capable ;  and  in  this  way  he 
deludes  first  himself,  and  then  his 
readers.  The  foundations  of  his  theory 
which  ought  to  be  buttresses  of  ada- 
mant, are  made  out  of  the  flimsy  mate- 
rials which  are  fit  only  for  perorations. 
This  fault  is  one  which  no  subsequent 
care  or  industry  can  correct.  The  more 
strictly  Mr.  Gladstone  reasons  on  his 
premises,  the  more  absurd  are  the  con- 
clusions which  he  brings  out;  and, 
when  at  last  his  good  tense,  «xA  ?$wA 
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out  with  excellent  taste  and  excellent 
temper;  nordoesit,sofara9wchevcob- 
Mrved,  contain  one  expression  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman.a  scholar,or  a  Christian. 
Bat  the  doctrines  which  an  put  forth  in 
it  appear  to  na,  after  full  and  calm  consi- 
deration, to  be  Use,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious,  and  to  be  such  as, 

if  followed  out  in  practice  to  their  legi-  ■ 

timate  consequences,  would  inevitably  . 

produce  the  dissolution  of  society  ;  and  I 

for  this  opinion  we  shall  proceed  to  t 

jriTO  our  reasons  with  that  freedom  i 

Q  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  1 

requires,  andwhich  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  < 

by  precept  and  by  example,  invite*  us  i 
to  use,  but,  we  hope,  without  rudeness, 

(and,  we  are  sure,  without  malevolence,  c 

Before  we  enter  on  an  examination  t 

of  this  theory,  we  wish  to  guard  our-  ii 

selves  against  one  misconception.    It  n 

U  possible  that  some  persons  who  have  a 

lead  lb.  Gladstone's  book  carelessly,  1 
and  other*  who  have  merely  heard  in 

conversation,  or  seen  in  a  newspaper,  t 

that  the  member  for  Newark  has  writ-  t 

ten  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England  i 

against  the  supportcra  of  the  voluntary  t 

system,  ma;  imagine  that  wc  arc  writ-  1 

ing  in  defence  of  the  voluntary  system,  c 

and  that  we  desire  the  abolition  of  the  s 

Established  Church.    This  is  not  the  t 
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^-o  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of  that 
society.     Without  a  division  of  labour 
ai  lie  world  could  not  go  on.  It  is  of  very 
»TTQch  more  importance  that  men  should 
ataave  food  than  that  they  should  have 
^pianofortes.    Yet  it  by  no  means  fol- 
JEowb  that  every  pianoforte-maker  ought 
ia«o  add  the  business  of  a  baker  to  his 
<nrn;  for,  if  he  did  so,  we  should  have 
ssboth  much  worse  music  and   much 
bread.    It  is  of  much  more  im- 
that  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
trnth  should  be  wisely  diffused 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  should 
among  us.    Tet  it  by  no  means 
that  the  Royal  Academy  ought 
unite  with  its  present  functions  those 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Lowledge,  to  distribute  theological 
to  send  forth  missionaries,  to 
oat  Nollekens  for  being  a  Catholic, 
for  being  a  methodist,  and  Flax- 
for  being  a  Swedenborgian.    For 
effect  of  such  folly  would  be  that 
should  have  the  worst  possible  Aca- 
of  Arts,  and  the  worst  possible 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
ledge.  The  community,  it  is  plain, 
-would  be  thrown  into  universal  confu- 
tation, if  it  were  supposed  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  association  which  is  formed 
Cor  one  good  object  to  promote  every 
other  good  object 

As  to  some  of  the  ends  of  civil  go- 
vernment, all  people  are  agreed.  That 
It  is  designed  to  protect  our  persons 
and  our  property;  that  it  is  designed 
to  compel  us  to  satisfy  our  wants,  not 
by  rapine,  but  by  'industry  j  that  it  is 
designed  to  compel  us  to  decide  our 
differences,  not  by  the  strong  hand,  but 
by  arbitration ;  that  it  is  designed  to 
direct  our  whole  force,  as  that  of  one 
man,  against  any  other  society  which 
may  offer  us  injury;  these  are  propo- 
sitions which  will  hardly  be  disputed. 

Now  these  are  matters  in  which 
man,  without  any  reference  to  any 
higher  being,  or  to  any  future  state, 
is  very  deeply  interested.  Every  human 
being,  be  he  idolater,  Mahometan,  Jew, 
Papist,  Socinian,  Deist,  or  Atheist, 
naturally  loves  life,  shrinks  from  pain, 
desires  comforts  which  can  be  enjoyed 
enly  in  communities  where  property  is 
tfican-     To  be  murdered,  to  £>e  tor-  | 


hired,  to  be  robbed,  to  be  sold  into 
slavery,  these  are  evidently  evils  from 
which  men  of  every  religion,  and  men 
of  no  religion,  wish  to  be  protected; 
and  therefore  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that  men  of  every  religion,  and  of  no 
religion,  have  thus  far  a  common  in- 
terest in  being  well  governed. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  are 
not  limited  to  this  short  life  and  to  this 
visible  world.  He  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  signs  of  a  power  and 
wisdom  higher  than  his  own;  and,  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  men  of  all  orders 
of  intellect,  from  Bacon  and  Newton, 
down  to  the  rudest  tribes  of  cannibals, 
have  believed  in  the  existence  of  some 
superior  mind.  Thus  far  the  voice  of 
mankind  is  almost  unanimous.  But 
whether  there  be  one  God,  or  many, 
what  may  be  God's  natural  and  what 
His  moral  attributes,  in  what  relation 
His  creatures  stand  to  Him,  whether 
He  have  ever  disclosed  Himself  to  us 
by  any  other  revelation  than  that  which 
is  written  in  all  the  parts  of  the  glo- 
rious and  well  ordered  world  which 
He  has  made,  whether  His  revelation 
be  contained  in  any  permanent  record, 
how  that  record  should  be  interpreted, 
and  whether  it  have  pleased  Him  to 
appoint  any  unerring  interpreter  on 
earth,  these  are  questions  respecting 
which  there  exists  the  widest  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  respecting  some  of 
which  a  large  part  of  our  race  has,  ever 
since  the  dawn  of  regular  history,  been 
deplorably  in  error. 

Now  here  are  two  great  objects :  one 
is  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
estates  of  citizens  from  injury;  the 
other  is  the  propagation  ox  religious 
truth.  No  two  objects  more  entirely 
distinct  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
former  belongs  wholly  to  the  visible 
and  tangible  world  in  which  we  live  ; 
the  latter  belongs  to  that  higher  world 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses. 
The  former  belongs  to  this  life;  the 
latter  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Men 
who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  former  object,  and  as 
to  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  respecting  the  latter 
object.  We  must,  therefore,  vw3**^fe- 
fore  we  admit  that  the  ^xawaAfe  ^bbj 

II  h  2, 


science,  wo  <!o  nut  understand  why 
rulers  should  not  assume  all  the  funu-  v 
tiotw  which  Plato  assigned  to  them,  e 
Why  should  they  not  take  away  the  a 
child  from  the  mother,  select  the  nurse,  C 
regulate  the  school,  overlook  the  play-  h 
ground,  fix  the  hours  of  labour  and  of  I 
recreation,  prescribe  what  ballads  shall  u 
be  sung,  what  tunes  shall  be  played,  b 
what  books  shall  be  read,  what  physic  h 
shall  be  (wallowed  r  Why  should  not  b 
they  choose  our  wires,  limit  our  ex-  t 
pensaa,  and  stint  us  to  a  certain  nam-  o 
ber  of  dishes  of  meat,  of  glasses  of  I 
wine,  and  of  cups  of  tea?  Plato,  whose  c 
hardihood  in  speculation  was  perhaps  C 
more  wonderful  than  any  other  peculin-  C 
riry  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  andwho  fi 
shrank  from  nothing  to  which  his  prin-  C 
ciples  led,  went  this  whole  length.  Mr,  d 
Gladstone  is  not  so  intrepid.  He  con-  s 
tents  himself  with  laying  down  this  a 
proposition,  that  whatever  be  the  body  r 
which  in  any  community  is  employed  t 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of 
men,  that  body  ought  also,  in  its  cor-  n 
porate  capacity,  to  profess  a  religion,  C 
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ttoept  by  a  continual   reference  to  their  '  tify  their  axis  d<-no  in  tli.it  rapacity  by  th* 

•ource,  and  the  supply  of  the  Divine  grace,  cilices  ol   religion :    inasmuch   &*  the  &ctu 

The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell  in  intli-  cannot  otherwise  oe  acceptable  to  God,  or 

riduais  acting  as  a  government,  as  well  as  any  thing  but  sinful   and    punishable  in 

fhotc  that  dwell  in  Individuals  acting  for  themselves.     And  whenever  we  turn  our 

themselves),  can  only  be  secured  for  right  face  away  from  God  in  our  conduct,  we  are 

Mbb  fcy  applying  tothem  a  religion."  living atheisticaUy. In  fulfil- 

mdefinite  extent,  conveyed  in  language  q^   But  his  acts  are  public— the  powers 

vrhicli  has  a  certain  obscure  dignity  and  instruments  with  which  he  works  are 

and  sanctity,  attractive,  we  doubt  not,  jybJ{2r1£S,^2?,SL!^-^iS5s ^£°«S 

.  •   j       t»  „  .L  .  .u~.  °»  the  law,  be  moves  at  nis  word  ten 

Co  many  minds.    But  the  moment  that  thousand  subject  arms;  and  because  such 

examine  these  propositions  closely,  energies  are  thus  essentially  public,  and 

moment  that  we  bring  them  to  the  ^<^^^^ 

bj  running  over  but  a  very  few  of  Jge  J\nto  personal  prayers  and  pieljy  of 

uie   particulars  which  are  included  in  those  who  nil  public  situations,  but  also  b^v 

them,  we  find  them  to  be  false  and  ex-  public  *rts  of  tho  mcn  co«nP<*to«  the  public 

_' ^      m.     a~*-i~~  -,u:«k  u  «»„«♦  body.    They  must  offer  prayer  and  praiso  in 

fcnvagant.    The  doctrine  which  -must  tho£  puh^0  ud  elective  character -in 

amreljr  command  universal  assent n  is  that  character  wherein  they  constitute  the 

♦l>i«    xhn%  every  association  of  human  orsan  of  the  nation,  and  wield  its  collective 

fc_.rL'      «»i.:«k  —«««:«*.  «««.  r^w«*.  «,»»„♦  force.  Wherever  there  is  a  reasoning  agency 

beings  which  exercises  any  power  what-  there  fa  a  monX  duty  ud  ^.ponsiBilnV  ui- 

«wer.  that  is  to  say,  every  association  volved  in  it.   The  governors  are  reasoning 

of  human  bein&s,  is  bound,  as  such  agents  for  the  nation,  in  their  conjoint  acts 

__- ~^.:-»:A..  ♦«  t~3vw,a  .  -«i:«;rt«    u.  **  such.    And  therefore  there  must  be 

association,  to  profess  a  rel  gion.  Lna-  ^^m  to  this  agency,  as  that  without 

Sjgine  the  effect  which  would  follow  if  which  none  of  our  responsibilities  can  be 

fehis  principle  were  really  in  force  dur-  met,  a  religion.   And  this  religion  must  be 

ixig  iWand-twenty  hours.    Take  one  J**?  tbe  «>»«*«"»  of  the  governor,  or 
Instance  out  of  a .million.    A  stage-       „  in  we  find  propoiitiong  ot 

coach  company  has   power  over  its  vagt  iW^  and  rf  ^  J^orthodox 


This  power  is  the  property  of  and  mAm^^al  many  good  ^^  wo 

^n^-J*  1  ™^  !«»riJW  to  the  will  doubt  ^  haye  bee/greaUy^ined  by 

of  God  when  it  is  used  with  mercy.  it      But  let   M  ex^nin9Jthe  wor£ 

Sat  the  pnnciple  of  mercy  can  never  c,ogel       ^  it  wiU  j^,.*^  ^ 

be  truly  or  permanently  entertained  in  ^^  ^  that,  if  these  principle,  be 

the   human  breast  without  continual  onco  ibntaed,  to  ^  £  endFof  ^ 

r^T!^0?!1.    ^^^^  society.  No  combinaUon  can  be  formed 

fore,  that  dwell  m  individuals,  acting  for  ^       ur^  of  mutual  hd      for 

as  a  stage-coach  company,  can  only  be  tnd    f0r  public  workA  for  the  relief 
secured  for  right  uses  by  applying  to  of  ^  ^m  the  for  ^  ^ 
them  a  religjon.    Lvery  stage-coach  tion  0f  art  or  scien^T  unless  the  mem- 
company  ought,  therefore,  in  its  col-  ^  of  ^  combination  .— e  m  their 
fecuve  capacity,  to  profess  some  one  theoiogical  opinions.    Take  any  tuch 
faith, to  have  ite  articles,  Mid  its public  combiSation  at  random,  the  London 
worship,  and  it*  tests.    That  this  con-  and  B^^gham  Railway  (Company 
elusion,  and  an  urinite  number  of  other  for  example,  and  observe  to  what  Von- 
condusionsequaUy  strange,  follow  of  gequencei  Mr.  Gladstone's  arguments 
necessity  from  Mr.  Gladstone s  pnn-  fo^ubrj  lead.     -Why  should  the 
ciple,  is  as  certain i  as  it  is  that  two  and  Direct0rg  of  the  BaUway  Company,  in 
two  make  four.   And,  if  the  legitimate  their  collective  capacity,  profess  a  rcli- 
condiisions  be  so  absurd,  there  must  ^on?    Fir8t,  because  the  direction  is 
be  wmethmg  unsound  m  the  pnnciple.  lom?(md  of  individual  men  appointed 
We  will  quote  another  passage  of  the  w  gT^  ft  definit6  mond  gj^ 

same  sort  :—  bound  to  look  carefully  to  the  pro- 

"  Why,  then,  we  now  come  to  ask,  should  perty,  the  limbs,  and  the  lives  of  their 


^f,^i,^^^,tatop,Pof?8fir!}J"  fellow-creatures,  bound   to   act   dili- 
vSuL  2§2dW  gently  for  their constituentjbotmd  Ja 

MtiBtdeAnite  mom  c*pmcity,  must  sano-   govern  their  texvtxftl  niSHk  ^~— -- 


otMi^imcu  oy  puDiic  acts  of  devo- 
tion. The  Railway  Directors  must 
offer  prayer  and  praise  in  their  public 
and  collective  character,  in  that  cha- 
racter wherewith  they  constitute  the 
organ  of  the  Company,  and  wield  its 
collected  power.  Wherever  there  is 
reasoning  agency,  there  is  moral  re- 
sponsibility. The  Directors  are  rea- 
soning agents  for  the  Company.  And 
therefore  there  most  be  attached  to 
this  agency,  as  that  without  which 
none  of  our  responsibilities  can  be 
met,  a  religion.  And  this  religion 
must  be  that  of  the  conscience  of  the 
Director  himself,  or  none.  There  must 
be  public  worship  and  a  test  No  Jew, 
no  Sodnian,  no  Presbyterian,  no  Catho- 
lic, no  Quaker,  must  be  permitted  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  Company,  and  to 
wield  its  collected  force?"  Would  Mr. 
Gladstone  really  defend  this  proposi- 
tion? We  are  sure  that  he  would  not: 
but  we  are  sure  that  to  this  proposi- 
tion, and  to  innumerable  similar  pro- 
positions, his  reasoning  inevitably 
leads. 
Again,— 

"  National  will  and  agency  are  indisputably 
one,  binding  either  a  dissentient  minority  or 
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auditors;  cither  may  increase  in  pros- 
perity; either  may  fall  into  difficulties. 
l£  then,  they  have  this  unity  of  will; 
If  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  suf- 
fering good  and  evil,  can  we,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  "deny  their 
responsibility,  or  their  need  of  a  reli- 
gion to  meet  that  responsibility?" 
Joint-stock  banks,  therefore,  and  clubs, 
"hiring  a  personality,  lie  under  the 
necessity  of  sanctifying  that  personality 
by  the  offices  of  religion;"  and  thus  we 
hate  **  a  new  and  imperative  ground" 
for  requiring  all  the  directors  and 
clerks  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  all  the 
members  of  clubs,  to  qualify  by  taking 
the  sacrament. 

The  troth  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
(•Hen  into  an  error  very  common  among 
men  of  less  talents  than  his  own.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  person  who  is  eager 
to  prove  a  particular  proposition  to 
uome  a  major  of  huge  extent,  which 
includes  that  particular  proposition, 
irithout  ever  reflecting  that  it  includes 
I  great  deal  more.  The  fatal  facility 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  multiplies 
expressions  stately  and  sonorous,  but 
rf  indeterminate  meaning,  eminently 
jollifies  him  to  practise  this  sleight  on 
kimself  and  on  his  readers.  He  lays 
lown  broad  general  doctrines  about 
power,  when  the  only  power  of  which 
m  is  thinking  is  the  power  of  govern- 
ments, and  about  conjoint  action  when 
.he  only  conjoint  action  of  which  he 
a  ftJiftiVing  is  the  conjoint  action  of 
utizens  in  a  state.  He  first  resolves 
m  his  conclusion.  He  then  makes  a 
major  of  most  comprehensive  dimen- 
sions, and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
t  contains  his  conclusion,  never  trou- 
)les  himself  about  what  eke  it  may 
jontain:  and  as  soon  as  we  examine  it 
ire  find  that  it  contains  an  infinite 
lumber  of  conclusions,  every  one  of 
rhich  is  a  monstrous  absurdity. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  would  be  a 
rtry  good  thing  if  all  the  members  of 
ill  the  associations  in  the  world  were 
nen  of  sound  religious  views.  We 
live  no  doubt  that  a  good  Christian 
rill  hi  under  the  guidance  of  Chris- 
ian  principles,  in  his  conduct  as  direc- 
or  of  a  canal  company  or  steward  of 
i  charity  dinner.  If  he  were,  to  recur 
o  m  case  which  we  have  before  pat,  a 


member  of  a  stage-coach  company,  he 
would,  in  that  capacity,  remember 
that  M  a  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast"  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  every  association  of  men  most, 
therefore,  as  such  association,  profess  i 
religion.  It  is  evident  that  many  great 
and  useful  objects  can  be  attained  in 
this  world  only  by  co-operation.  It  if 
equally  evident  that  there  cannot  be 
efficient  co-operation,  if  men  proceed 
on  the  principle  that  they  must  not  co- 
operate for  one  object  unless  they  agree 
about  other  objects.  Nothing  seems  to 
us  more  beautiful  or  admirable  in  our 
social  system  than  the  facility  with  which 
thousands  of  people,  who  perhaps  agree 
only  on  a  single  point,  can  combine 
their  energies  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing that  single  point.  We  see  daily 
instances  of  this.  Two  men,  one  ot 
them  obstinately  prejudiced  against 
missions,  the  other  president  of  a  mis- 
sionary society,  sit  together  at  the  board 
of  a  hospital,  and  heartily  concur  in 
measures  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  patients.  Two  men,  one  of  whom 
is  a  zealous  supporter  and  the  other  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  system  pursued 
in  Lancaster's  schools,  meet  at  the  Men- 
dicity Society,  and  act  together  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  The  general 
rule  we  take  to  be  undoubtedly  this, 
that  it  is  lawful  and  expedient  for  men 
to  unite  in  an  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  good  object,  though  they 
may  differ  with  respect  to  other  objects 
of  still  higher  importance. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  persons  and  property  of  men 
is  a  good  object,  and  that  the  best  way, 
indeed  the  only  way,  of  promoting  that 
object,  is  to  combine  men  together  in 
certain  great  corporations  which  are 
called  States.  These  corporations  are 
very  variously,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
very  imperfectly  organized.  Many  of 
them  abound  with  frightful  abuses.  But 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  worst  that  ever  existed  was,  on 
the  whole,  preferable  to  complete 
anarchy. 

Now,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we 
should  say  that  these  great  corporations 
would,  like  all  other  association^  ta 
likely  to  attain  their  enA  took\  \rart«&j 
if  that  end  were  tagft  tjta^j  Ssl  '^kw  \ 
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and  that  to  refuse  the  cervices  of  those 

who  are  admirably  qualified  to  promote 
thai  end,  because  they  are  not  also  qua- 
lified to  promote  some  other  end,  now 
ever  excellent,  seems  at  lirst  sight  as 
BOMMonafale  as  it  would  be  10  provide 
that  nobody  who  was  not  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  uf  Antiquaries  should  be  a 
governor  of  liic  Eve  Infirmary ;  or  that 
nobody  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  should  he  a  trustee  of 
the  Literary  Fund. 

It  is  impossible  to  name  any  col- 
lection of  human  beings  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reasonings  would  apply 
more  strongly  than  to  an  army? 
Where  shall  "we  find  more  complete 
unity  of  action  than  in  an  army  1 
Where  else  do  to  many  human  beings 
implicitly  obey  one  ruling  mind  ? 
What  other  mass  is  there  which  moves 
so  much  like  one  i  .an  ?  Where  is 
■  neb  Ircmendous  povyer  intrusted  to 
those  who  command  ?  Where  is  so 
awful  a  responsibility  laid  upon  them? 
If  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  made  out,  as  he 
conceives,  on  Imperative  necessity  for 
a  Stale   Religion,  much   more  has  be 


mvn.  In  ihe  mran  time,  the  Dins 
might  listen  to  their  Lutheran  minii- 
tcrs  i  and  Capuchins  might  encouragt 
the  Austrian  squadrons,  and  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Tor  a  blessing  on  die  iron 
of  the  iloly  Itoman  Empire.  Thi 
battle  commences.  Those  men  of  v»- 
rious  religions  all  act  like  members  of 
one  body.  Tho  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant general  exert  themselves  to 
assist  and  to  surpass  each  Other.  Be- 
fore sunset  the  Empire  is  saved:  Franc* 
has  lost  in  n  day  the  fruits  of  eighty 
years  uf  intrigue  and  of  victory;  and 
the  allies,  alter  conquering  together, 
return  thanks  to  God  separately,  each 
after  his  own  form  of  worship.  Now, 
is  this  practical  atheism?  Would  any 
man  in  bis  senses  say,  that,  because 
the  allied  army  had  unity  of  action 
and  a  common  interest,  and  because  ■ 
heavy  responsibility  lay  on  its  Chiefs, 
it  was  therefore  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  Army  should,  as  an  Army, 
have  one  established  religion,  that  Eu- 
gene should  bo  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand for  being  a  Catholic,  that  all  the 
Dutch  and  Austrian  colonels  should  be 
broken  for  not  subscribing  the  Thirty- 
nine   Articles?     Certainly  not     The 
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nd  common  interests,  and   shall  be  government  would  or  would  not  be  a 

oder  the  direction  of  rulers  intrusted  good  machinery  for  the  propagation  of 

ith  great  power  and  tying  under  so-  religious  truth  is  certainly  a  harmless, 

ma  responsibility,   and  yet   that  it  and  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an 

ay  be   highly  improper   that  these  edifying  subject  of  inquiry.    Bat  it  is 

mbinations  should,  as  such,  profess  very  important  that  we  should  remem- 

ry  one  system  of  religious  belief,  or  ber  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has 

■tern  any  joint  act  of  religious  wor-  been,   any   such    government   in    the 

lip.    How,  then,  is  it  proved  that  this  world.    There  is  no  harm  at  all  in  in- 

ay  not  be  the  case  with  some  of  those  quiring  what  course  a  stone  thrown 

rest    combinations    which   we   call  into  the  air  would  take,  if  the  law  of 

tates?    We  firmly  believe  that  it  is  gravitation  did  not  operate.    But  the 

mi  case  with  some  states.    We  firmly  consequences  would  be  unpleasant,  ii 

Acre  that  there  are  communities  in  the  inquirer,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 

hich  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  mix  his  calculation,  were  to  begin  to  throw 

p  theology  with   government,  as  it  stones  about  in  all  directions,  without 

onld  have  been  in  the  right  wing  of  considering  that  his  conclusion  rests  on 

16  allied  army  at  Blenheim  to  com-  a  false  hypothesis,  and  that  his  pro- 

enee    a  controversy  with   the    left  jectilea,  instead  of  flying  away  through 

ing,  In  the  middle  of  the  battle,  about  infinite  space,  will  speedily  return  in 

lrgatory  and  the  worship  of  images,  parabolas,  and  break  the  windows  and 

It  is  the  duty,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  heads  of  his  neighbours, 

i,  of  the  persons,  be  they  who  they  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  govern- 

ay,  who  hold  supreme  power  in  the  ments  are  good,  or  if  not  good,  ought 

ate,  to  employ  that  power  in  order  to  to  be  made  so.    But  what  is  meant  by 

omote  whatever  they  may  deem  to  good  government  ?  And  how  are  all  the 

I  theological  truth.    Now,  surely,  bo-  bad  governments  in  the  world  to  be  made 

re  he  can  call  on  us  to  admit  this  good  ?    And  of  what  value  is  a  theory 

oposition,  he  is  bound  to  prove  that  which  is  true  only  on  a  supposition  in 

ese  persons  are  likely  to  do  more  the  highest  degree  extravagant  ? 

wd  than  harm  by  so  employing  their  We  do  not,  however,  admit  that,  if  a 

fwer.    The  first  question  is,  whether  government  were,  for  all  its  temporal 

government,  proposing  to  itself  the  ends,    as    perfect    as    human    frailty 

opagation  of  religious  truth  as  one  of  allows,    such   a    government    would, 

I  principal  ends,  is  more  likely  to  therefore,  be  necessarily  qualified  to 

id  the  people  right  than  to  lead  them  propagate  true  religion.    For  we  see 

rang ;     Mr.  Gladstone  evades  this  that  the  fitness  of  governments  to  pro- 

testion;  and  perhaps  it  was  his  wisest  pagate  true  religion  is  by  no  means 

one  to  do  so.  proportioned  to  their  fitness  for  the 

..--.-.                      »          ,  temporal  end  of  their  institution.  Look- 

f&^ttfel&SSSiMUStt  »»g  «  tadMtab,  we  «e  A*  tto 

eommaod;  but,  if  not  rood,  let  it  be  princes  under  whose  rule  nations  have 

ide  so.  •  .  •  .    We  follow,  therefore,  been  most  ably  protected  from  foreign 

course  with  allowance  for  the  evil  and  mad©  the  most  rapid  advances  in  civili- 

flty  that  are  in  nmn,  and  then  in  ex*-  sation,  have  been  by  no  means  good 

,^w^^^^Sff!Kli?nt^  teachers  of  divinity.     Take,  for  ex- 

» a  capacity  and  consequent  duty  on  the  ,       .«       ,     .     v, «    ^ 

rtof  a  government  to  lay  down  any  laws  ample,    the    best    irrencn    sovereign, 

devote  any  means  for  the  purpose!  of  reli-  Henry  the  Fourth,   a   king  who  re- 

■Vjtai  ■hcrt,  to  exercise  a  choice  upon  g^nd  order,  terminated  a  terrible  civil 

*^  war,  brought  the  finances  into  an  ex- 

Of  course,  Mr  Gladstone  has  a  per-  cellent  condition,  made   his-:jcosntry 

st  right  to  argue  any  abstract  question,  respected  throughout  Europe,  and  en- 

ovided  that  he  will  constantly  bear  in  deared  himself  to  the  great  body  of  the 

ind  that  it  is  only  an  abstract  question  people  whom  he  ruled.    Yet  vdSa  tbsok 

at  he  is  trguing.    Whether  a  perfect  was  twice  a  llnguou*,  %&&  twNet  % 
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ihf:  a!  Minimal  r.in:  tu  lnvndage.   A  m 
ccssful  general  turn*  his  arm*  a, 


rapist.  He  was,  as  Davila  hints, 
strongly  suspected  of  loving  no  religion 
at  all  in  theory,  and  was  certainly  not 
much  under  religious  restraints  in  his 
practice  Take  the  Czar  Peter,  the 
Empress  Catharine,  Frederic  the  Great 
It  will  surely  not  be  disputed  that 
these  sovereigns,  with  all  their  faults, 
were,  if  wa  consider  them  with  refer- 
ence merely  to  the  temporal  ends  of 
government,  above  (he  average  of 
merit  Considered  as  theological  guides, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  put 
them  below  the  most  abject  drivellers 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Again,  when  we  pass  from 
individuals  to  systems,  we  by  no  means 
find  that  the  aplitude  of  governments 
for  propagating  religious  truth  is  pro- 
portioned to  their  aptitude  for  secular 
functions.  Without  being  blind  ad- 
mirers either  of  the  French  or  of  the 
American  institutions,  we  think  it 
clear  that  tha  persons  and  property  of 
citizens  are  better  protected  in  France 
and  in  New  England  than  in  almost 
any  society  that  now  exists,  or  that  has 
ever  existed;  very  much  better,  cer- 
tainly, than  in  the  Roman  empire 
under  the  orthodox  rulo  of  Constantine 
and  Theodosius.  But  neither  the 
government  of  France,  nor  that  of 
New  England,  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  propagation  of  theological 
doctrines.     Nor  do  we   think  it  im- 

j  i  ■■  ■■'!;!'■•  t liitt  the 


tlio  state  which  he  serve*. 
made  brutal  by  oppression,  rUei  m 
on  its  masters,  sweeps  away  all  ul 
laws  and  usages,  and,  when  i 
paroxysm  of  rage  is  tr 
passively  under  any  form  of  | 
which  may  spring  out  of  iho  ehao 
chief  of  a  party,  as  at  Florence,  I 
comes  imperceptibly  a  sovereign,  a* 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty.  A  capti 
or  mercenaries,  as  at  Mil* 
a  city,  and  by  the  sword  makes  himself 
its  ruler.  An  elective  senate,  as  at 
Venice,  usurps  permanent  and  heredi- 
tary power.  It  is  in  events  such  as 
these  that  governments  have  generally 
originated;  and  we  can  ace  nothing  in 
such  events  to  warrant  ns  in  believing 
that  the  governments  thus  called  into 
existence  will  be  peculiarly  well  filled 
lo  distinguish  between  religions  troth 
and  heresy. 

When,  again,  we  look  at  the  consti- 
tutions of  governments  which  hate 
become  settled,  we  find  no  great  se- 
curity for  the  orthodoxy  of  rulers.  One 
magistrate  holds  power  because  his 
name  was  drawn  out  of  a  pur»«; 
another,  because  his  father  held  it  be- 
fore him.  There  are  representative  By 
terns  of  ail  sorts,  large  conocitB 
bodies,  small  constituent  bodies,  1 
versal  suffrage,  high  pecuniary  qi 
Awih-Dn.    Wi  we  thai,  '■•f  Uw  \t 
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apostolical  Church  of  Christ  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  true   that  every   ruler   is 
bound  in  conscience  to  use  his  power 
for  the  propagation  of  his  own  religion, 
it  will  follow  that,  for  one  ruler  who 
has  been  bound  in  conscience  to  use 
his  power  for  the  propagation  of  truth, 
a  thousand  have  been  bound  in  con- 
science to  use  their  power  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  falsehood.    Surely  this  is 
ft  conclusion  from  which  common  sense 
ncoflfc    Surely,  if  experience   shows 
that  a  certain  machine,  when  used  to 
produce  a  certain  effect,  does  not  pro- 
duce that  effect  once  in  a  thousand 
times,  bat  produces,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  an  effect  directly  con- 
trary, we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saying 
flat  it  is  not  a  machine  of  which  the 
principal  end  is  to  be  so  used. 

If,  indeed,  the  magistrate  would  con- 
tent himself  with  laying  his  opinions 
•nd  reasons  before   the  people,  and 
would  leave  the  people,  uncorrupted  by 
hope  or  fear,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
we  shouldsee  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  his  interference  in  favour  of  error 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  truth,    Nor  do  we,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  object  to  his  taking 
this  course,  when  it  is  compatible  with 
the  efficient  discharge  of  his    more 
especial  duties.    But  this  will  not  sa- 
tsjtylfr.  Gladstone.  He  would  have  the 
■ftgistrate  resort  to  means  which  have 
•  great  tendency  to  make  malcontents, 
to  make  hypocrites,  to  make  careless 
nominal  conformists,  but  no  tendency 
whatever  to  produce  honest  and  ra- 
tional conviction.    It  seems  to  us  quite 
dear  that  an  inquirer  who  has  no  wish 
except  to  know  the  truth  is  more  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  than  an  inquirer 
who  knows  that,  if  he  decides  one 
way,  he  shall  be  rewarded,  and  that, 
if  he  decides  the  other  way,  he  shall  be 
punished.    Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
nave  governments  propagate  their  opi- 
nions by  excluding  all  dissenters  from 
all  civu  offices.    That  is  to  say,  he 
would  have   governments   propagate 
their  opinions  by  a  process  which  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  those  opinions,  by  arbitra- 
rily uniting    certain  worldly  advan- 
tages with  one  set  of  doctrines,  and 


certain  worldly  inconveniences  with 
another  set.  It  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  argument  to  serve  the  interests  of 
truth;  but  if  rewards  and  punishments 
serve  the  interests  of  truth,  it  is  by 
mere  accident  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  find  arguments  for  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Gospel  than  for  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Koran.  But  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  bribe  or  rack  a  Jew  into 
Mahometanism  as  into  Christianity. 

From  racks,  indeed,  and  from  all 
penalties  directed  against  the  persons, 
the  property,  and  the  liberty  of  heretics, 
the  humane  spirit  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
shrinks  with  horror.  He  only  main- 
tains that  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  office;  and  he  would, 
unless  we  have  greatly  misunderstood 
him,  think  it  his  duty,  if  he  had  the 
power,  to  revive  the  Test  Act,  to  en- 
force it  rigorously,  and  to  extend  it  to 
important  classes  who  were  formerly 
exempt  from  its  operation. 

This  is  indeed  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  his  principles.  But  why  stop 
here?  Why  not  roast  dissenters  at  slow 
fires?  All  the  general  reasonings  on 
which  this  theory  rests  evidently  lead  to 
sanguinary  persecution.  If  the  propaga- 
tion of  religious  truth  be  a  principal 
end  of  government,  as  government ;  if 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  government  to  em- 
ploy for  that  end  its  constitutional 
power;  if  the  constitutional  power  of 
governments  extends,  as  it  most  un- 
questionably does,  to  the  making  of 
laws  for  the  burning  of  heretics ;  if 
burning  be,  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  most  effectual  mode  of 
suppressing  opinions;  why  should  we 
not  burn?  If  the  relation  in  which 
government  ought  to  stand  to  the  peo- 
ple be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  a 
paternal  relation,  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  persecution  is 
justifiable.  For  the  right  of  propa- 
gating opinions  by  punishment  is  one 
which  belongs  to  parents  as  clearly  as 
the  right  to  give  instruction.  A  boy  is 
compelled  to  attend  family  worship:  he 
is  forbidden  to  read  irreligious  books: 
if  he  will  not  learn  his  catechism,  he  is 
sent  to  bed  without  his  supper :  if  h& 
plays  truant  at  cnuxclt-tiinA  %  toaVfe 


I  WA*J 


nuv;    tt&v     111" 


capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  to 
receive  religious  instruction  and  to  at- 
tend religious  worship.  Why,  then,  is 
this  prerogative  of  punishment,  so  emi- 
nently paternal,  to  be  withheld  from  a 
paternal  government?  It  seems  to  us, 
also,  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
employ  civil  disabilities  for  the  propa- 
gation of  an  opinion,  and  then  to  shrink 
from  employing  other  punishments  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  nothing  can  be 
clearer  .than  that,  if  yon  punish  at  all, 
yon  ought  to  punish  enough.  The  pain 
caused  by  punishment  is  pure  unmixed 
evil,  and  never  ought  to  be  inflicted, 
except  for  the  sake  of  some  good.  It 
is  mere  foolish  cruelty  to  provide  pe- 
nalties which  torment  the  criminal 
without  preventing  the  crime.  Now  it 
is  possible,  by  sanguinary  persecution 
unrelentingly  inflicted,  to  suppress  opin- 
ions. In  this  way  the  Albigenses  were 
put  down.  In  this  way  the  Lollards 
were  put  down.  In  this  way  the  fair 
promise  of  the  Reformation  was  blighted 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  But  we  may  safely 
defy  Mr.  Gladstone  to  point  out  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  the  system  which 
he  recommends  has  succeeded. 


A_J     —1 -1 !-» 


how  Mr.  G. 
evil  which  t 
evil  of  the  t 
end  of  gov 
cape  from 
his  doctrine 
The  world  i 
orange-wom 
with  her  wl 
man  takes  fa 
who  has  am 
old  friend  s 
workhouse,  i 
before  any 
and  ingratiti 
lators  think 
duct  worse  i 
alL    It  is  bi 
the  pathway 
which  it  is  t 
authorities    ' 
heartlessness 
It  would  be 
that  the  mil 
punished,  bu 
nished  lest  I 
woman. 

The  hereti 
Athanasiuf ; 
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sfa.  are  CcesuVs.  Ciesar  is  appointed 
the  punishment  of  robbers  and 
is.  He  is  not  appointed  for  Che 
pose  of  either  propagating  or  ex- 

aarttiality  of  the  Father  and  the 
."  "  Not  ■a,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr  is  bound  in  conecience  to  pro- 
ata  whatever  he  thinks  to  be  the 
Jl  at  to  this  question.  Constant  inn 
Hand  to  establish  the  Arian  worship 
■ngaoot  the  empire,  and  to  displace 
bravest  captains  of  his  legions,  and 
■bleat  minuter*  of  hi*  trtaeurj,  if 
rhold  the  Nicene  faith.  Thcodo. 
i  la  equally  bound  to  tnrn  out  every 
fie  servant  whom  his  Arian  pre- 
aason  have  put  in.  But  if  Coustan- 
i  ley*  on  Athanasius  a  fine  of  a 
{te  ttttrao,  if  Theodosius  imprisons 
Arian  presbyter  for  a  week,  tins  ie 
it  unjustifiable  oppression.1'  Our 
ten  will  be  curioni  to  know  how 
i  distinction  is  made  out. 
Cist  reason!  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
m  against  persecution  affecting  life, 
h,  and  property,  may  be  divided 
)  two  rlnmri;  first,  reasons  which 
.  lie  called  reasons  only  by  extreme 
i  Iwj .  and  which  nothing  but  the 
<t  deplorable  necessity  would  ever 
a  induced  a  man  of  his  abilities  to 
I  and,  secondly,  reasons  which  are 
By  reasons,  and  which  have  so  much 
»  that  they  not  only  completely 
ra  his  exception,  but  completely 
at  his  general  rule.  His  artillery 
this  occasion  is  composed  of  two 
\m  of  pieces,  pieces  which  will  not 
off  at  all,  and  piece*  which  go 
with  a  vengeance,  and  recoil  with 
st  crushing  effect  upon  himself. 
V«,u  fallible  creatures,"  says  Mr.  Glad- 
■a,  hare  do  "Tght.from  an;  ban  specu. 
MS  of  cur  own,  to  sdminister  pains  and 
•lite*  to  oor  tolow-crestiu-ei,  whether 

ittoenforcethelawsof  tho  Und  bjrach 
■s  and  yooal  ties,  because  it  is  espressly 
a  to  Him  who  has  declared  that  the 
1  rulers  an  to  bear  the  sword  tor  the 
dshmitnt  of  eritdoers,  and  for  tha  en- 
rasmnsnt  of  them  that  do  well.  And 
in  things  spiritual,  had  it  pleased  God 
[W»  to  the  Cliuroh  or  the  Btm'e  this 
Mt;  to  be  permanently  exercised  over 
ir  members,  or  mankind  at  lame,  we 
old  hare  toe  right  to  use  it ,  but  it  does 


We  should  be  tony  to  think  that 

the  security  of  our  lives  and  property 
from  persecution  rested  on  no  better 
.and  than  this.  Is  not  a  teacher  of 
heresy  an  evil-doer?  Has  not  heresy 
been  condemned  in  many  countries, 
and  in  our  own  among  them,  by  the 
law*  of  the  land,  which,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says,  it  is  justifiable  to  enforce 
by  penal  sanction*?  If  a  heretic  i*  not 
specially  mentioned  in  the  text  to 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  refers,  neither  it 
tin  assassin,  a  kidnapper,  or  a  high- 
wayman :  and  if  the  silence  of  the  New 
Testament  a*  to  all  interference  of 
governments  to  stop  the  progress  of 
heresy  be  a  reason  for  not  fining  or  im- 
prisoning heretics,  it  is  surely  just  ai 
good  a  reason  for  not  excluding  them 
Iron  office. 

"OoaVsavs  Hr.  Gladstone, "  ha*  seen  flt 

tn  authorise  the  employment  of  force  in  tbe 
one  cane  and  not  In  the  other;  for  it  was 
with  regard  to  chaattsemBut  inflicted  by  the 
Man)  for  an  Insult  offered  to  himself  that 
tlie  Redeemer  declared  bis  kingdom  not  to 
be  of  this  world :— meaning,  apparently  in 
an  special  manner,  that  It  should  be  other- 
wlsij  than  after  this  world's  fashion.  In  re- 
atjct*  to  the  sanctions  by  which  its  taws 

Kow  here  Ur.  Gladstone,  quoting 
front  memory,  has  fallen  into  an  error. 
The  very  remarkable  words  which  he 
cites  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
reference  to  the  wound  inflicted  by 
Peter  on  Malchut.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  Pilate,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews?"  We  cannot  help  saying  thai 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  not  have  more  accurately  veri- 
fied a  quotation  on  which,  according  to 
liim,  principally  depend*  the  right  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  his  fellow-sub- 
JaaVt  idolaters,  Mussulmans,  Catholics, 
and  dissenters,  to  their  property,  their 
liberty,  and  their  Uvea. 

Air.  Gladstone's  humane  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  are  lamentably  des- 
titute of  one  recommendation,  which 
hu  consider*  as  of  the  highest  value: 
they  are  by  no  means  in  accordance 
■in  the  general  precepts  or  practice  of 
the  Church,  from  the  time  when  the 
Christians  became  strong  enough  to 
persecute  down,  to  avarjrtjww.  yitiiA- 


v.<>uoiueituiun;  Dut  we  are  suro  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  is  the  worst  Accord- 
ing to  him,  government  ought  to  ex- 
clude dissenters  from  office,  but  not  to 
fine  them,  because  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  We  do  not  see  why 
the  line  may  not  be  drawn  at  a  hun- 
dred other  places  as  well  as  that  which 
he  has  chosen.  We  do  not  see  why 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  recommending  the 
act  of  1664  against  conventicles,  might 
not  have  said,  "It  hath  been  thought 
by  some  that  this  classis  of  men  might 
with  advantage  be  not  only  imprisoned 
but  pilloried.  But  mcthinks,  my  Lords, 
we  are  inhibited  from  the  punishment 
of  the  pillory  by  that  Scripture,  *  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.' "  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  when  he  sate  on  Burton 
in  the  Star-Chamber,  might  have  said, 
44 1  pronounce  for  the  pillory;  and,  in- 
deed, I  could  wish  that  all  such 
wretches  were  delivered  to  the  fire,  but 
that  our  Lord  hath  said  that  His  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world."  And  Gar- 
diner might  have  written  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Oxfordshire:  "See  that  execution 
be  done  without  fail  on  Master  Ridley 
and  Master  Latimer,  as  you  will 
answer  the  same  to  the  Queen's  grace 
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of  the  governor,  or  nunc.  It  is  for 
tbe  Governor  to  decide  between  Papist; 
and  Protestants,  Jansenists  and  Mo- 
pnjsjlli  ArmiDians  and  Celvinists,  Epis- 
copalian* and  Presbyterians,  Sabellians 
and  Tritheists,  Homoousian  j  and  Ho- 
BWtcmwani,  Nestorians  and  Eulychians, 
Monothelites  and  Monophy  sites,  Pssdo- 
baptitU  and  Anabaptists,  It  ia  Tor 
him  to  rejudge  the  Acu  of  Nice  and 
^"■■"■i  of  Ephcsus  and  Cbalcedon,  of 
Constantinople  and  St.  John  Latcran, 
of  Trent  and  Dort  It  is  for  him  to 
arbitrate  between  the  Greek  and  the 
latin  procession,  and  to  determine 
whether  that  mysterious  JUioqut  shall 
or  ihall  not  hum  a  place  ia  the  national 
creed.  When  he  has  made  np  his 
mind,  bo  is  to  tax  the  whole  com- 
mnnitj  in  order  to  pay  people  to  teach 
kfi  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be.  He 
is  to  rely  on  hia  own  judgment,  though 
it  may  be  opposed  to  that  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  society.  Ho  is  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  the 
meat  formidable  discontents.  Ho  is  to 
inflict,  perhaps  on  a  great  majority  of 
the  population,  what,  whether  we  choose 
to  call  it  persecution  or  not,  will  always 
bs  felt  as  persecution  by  those  who 
suffer  it.  He  is,  ou  account  of  differ- 
ences often  too  slight  for  vulgar  com- 
prehension, to  deprive  the  state  of  the 
services  of  the  ablest  men.  He  is  to 
debase  and  enfeeble  the  community 
which  he  governs,  from  a  nation  into  a 
sect.  In  our  own  country,  for  example, 
millions  of  Catholics,  millions  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  are  to  bo  excluded 
from  all  power  and  honours.  A  great 
hostile  fleet  is  on  the  sea;  but  Nelson 
is  not  to  command  in  the  Channel  if 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  he  con- 
founds the  persons.  An  invading  army 
has  landed  in  Kent;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  not  to  be  at  the  head  of 
our  forces  if  he  divides  the  substance. 
And  after  all  this,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells 
ns,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  imprison 
a  Jew,  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Budhiet,  for 
a  day ;  because  really  a  government 
cannot  understand  these  matters,  and 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  questions 
which  belong  to  the  Church.  A  sin- 
gular theologian,  indeed,  this  govern- 
ment I   So  learned  thtt  it  is  competent 


to  exclude  Grot  ins  from  office  for  being 
a  Semi- Pelagian,  so  unlearned  that  it 
is  incompetent  to  line  a  Hindoo  peasant 
a  rupee  for  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 

Juggernaut. 

"To  solicit  and  persuade  one  another,* 
■an  Hr. Gladstone, "an  privileges  which 
belunc  to  ui  all ;  and  the  wiser  and  better 
man  is  bound  to  advise  the  less  wise  and 
Rood:  but  be  Is  not  only  not  bound,  be  is 
not  allowed,  speaking  generally,  to  coarse 
htm.    Itisuntru8,tben.tnattbesameeon- 

.:.. — u vi.t  bmj-  m  govern,,,^  to 

...  .9  the  free  choice  of  the 
therefor*  Justify  their   en- 


Granted.  But  it  is  true  that  all  the 
uno  consideration*  which  would  justify 
a  government  in  propagating  a  reli- 
gion by  means  of  civil  disabilities  would 
justify  the  propagating  of  that  religion 
by  penal  laws.  To  solicit !  Is  it  soli- 
citation to  tell  a  Catholic  Duke,  that  be 

abjure  bis  religion  or  walk  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  To  persuade  I 
Is  it  persuasion  to  tell  a  barrister  of 
distinguished  eloquence  and  learning 
that  he  shall  grow  old  in  his  stuff  gown, 
while  his  pupils  are  seated  above  him 
in  ermine,  because  he  cannot  digest  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Ath&nasian 
creed?  Would  Mr.  Gladstone  think 
that  a  religions  system  which  he  con- 
siders as  false,  Socinianism  for  example, 
was  submitted  to  his  free  choice,  if  it 
were  submitted  in  these  terms  ? — "  It 
you  obstinately  adhere  to  the  faith  of 
the  Nicene  fathers,  yoa  shall  cot  be 
burned  in  Smitbfleld ;  yon  shall  not  be 
to  Dorchester  gaol ;  yon  shall  cot 

pay  double  land-tax.  But  yoa 
shall  he  shut  out  from  all  situations  in 
which  you  might  exercise  your  talents 
ith  honour  to  yourself  and  advantage 
the  country.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  bench  of  magistracy,  are 
--'  for  snch  as  yon.  Yoa  shall  sea 
iger  men,  your  inferiors  in  station 
and  talents,  rise  to  the  highest  dignities 
and  attract  the  gaze  of  nations,  while 
you  are  doomed  to  neglect  and  obscu- 
rity. If  you  have  a  son  of  the  highest 
promise,  a  eon  such  a*  other  father* 
would  contemplate  with  delight,  the 
development  of  his  fine  talents  and  of 
hia  generous  ambition  shall  he  a  fai- 
lure to  jotL   Yon.  AtsSL  An*  tm.  ^trwo. 


-iuh  iid  ucver  must  enjoy .      Kducate  tel 

him.  if  you  would  imitate  the  barbarity  da; 

of  that  Celtic  tvrant  who  fed  his  pri-  cer 

sorters  on  salted  food  till  the/  called  or 

eagerly  for  drink,  and  then  let  don-n  one 

an  empty  cup  into  the  dungeon  and  left  be 
them  to  die  of  thirst."   Is  this  to  solicit,       ' 

to  persuade,  to  submit  religion  to  the  Mr. 

free  choice  of  man  7     Would  a  fine  of  ren 

a  thousand  pounds,  would  imprison-  que 

men!  in  Newgate  for  six  months,  under  be  i 

circumstances  not  disgraceful,  give  Mr.  this 

Gladstone  the  pain  which  he  would  feel,  the 

if  ha  wen  to  be  told  that  he  was  to  be  we, 

dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  in  g 

himself  deal  with  more  than  one  half  of  t 

of  his  countrymen  ?  com 

OWe  an  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  i 

such  inconsistency  ercn  in  a  man  of  gon 

Mr.  Gladstone's  talents.    The  trnth  is,  tiom 

that  every  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  peoj 

the  creators  of  the  age.     It  is  to  no  tiani 

purpose  that  he   resists   the  influence  woul 

which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is  bat  not  i 

an  atom,  must  exercise  on  him.     He  Chrii 

may  try  to  bo  a  man  of  the  tenth  cen-  of  C 

tury :  bat  he  cannot     Whether  he  will  dent 

or  not,  he  mnst  be  a  man  of  the  nine-  not  I 

teenth  century.   He  shares  in  the  motion  level 

■  of  the  moral  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Com 

physical  world.    He  can  no  more  be  as  inter 

intolerant  as  ho  would  have  been  in  the  Irish 

dayi  of  the  Tudors  than  he  can  stand  *  t» 
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Catholic*  over  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
it  is  a  fortiori  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  use  its  power  and  its  revenue 
in  order  to  make  seventy  millions  of 
idolaters  Christians.    If  it  he  a  sin  to 
softer  John  Howard  or  William  Penn 
to  hold  any  office  in  England  because 
they  are  not  in  communion  with  the 
Established  Church,  it  must  he  a  crying 
sin  indeed  to  admit  to  high  situations 
men  who  bow  down,  in  temples  covered 
with  emblems  of  vice,  to  the  hideous 
images  of  sensual  or  malevolent  gods. 
Bat  no.     Orthodoxy,  it  seems,  is 
more  shocked  by  the  priests  of  Rome 
than  by  the  priests  of  Kalec.     The 
plain  red  brick  building,  the  Cave  of 
Adullam,  or  Ebenezer  Chapel,  where 
uneducated  men  hear  a  half-educated 
man  talk  of  the  Christian  law  of  love 
and  the  Christian  hope  of  glory,  is 
unworthy  of  the  indulgence  which  is 
referred  for  the  shrine  where  the  Thug 
suspends  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
murdered  travellers,  and  for  the  car 
which  grinds  its  way  through  the  bones 
of  self-immolated  pilgrims.    M  It  would 
bet"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "an  absurd 
exaggeration  to  maintain  it  as  the  part 
of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the 
British  in  India  tq  bring  home  to  the 
door  of  every  subject  at  once  the  minis- 
trations of  a  new  and  totally  unknown 
religion."    The  government  ought  in- 
deed to   desire   to   propagate  Chris- 
tianity.   Bat  the  extent  to  which  they 
must  do  so  must  be  "limited  by  the 
degree  in  which  the  people  are  found 
willing  to  receive  it"     He  proposes 
no  such  limitation  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
He  would  give  the  Irish  a  Protestant 
Church  whether  they  like  it  or  not 
*  We  believe,"  says  he,  M  that  that  which 
we  place  before  them  is,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  calculated  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  them ;  and  that,  if  they  know 
it  not  now,  they  will  know  it  when  it 
Is  presented  to  them  fairly.    Shall  we, 
then,  purchase  their  applause  at  the 
expense  of  their  substantial,  nay,  their 
spiritual  interests  ?  " 

And  why  does  Mr.  Gladstone  allow 
to  the  Hindoo  a  privilege  which  he 
denies  to  the  Irishman?  Why  does 
he  reserve  his  greatest  liberality  lor  the 
most  monstrous  errors  f     Why  docs  he  I 


pay  most  report,  to  the  opinion  of  the 
least  enlightened  people?  Why  does 
he  withhold  the  right  to  exercise  pater- 
nal authority  from  that  one  govern- 
ment which  is  fitter  to  exercise  paternal 
authority  than  any  government  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world  ?  We  will 
give  the  reason  in  bis  own  words. 

"In  British  India,"  he  says,  "a  small 
number  of  persons  advanced  to  a  higher 
grade  of  civilisation,  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  over  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  leas  cultivated  persons,  not  by 
coercion,  but  under  free  stipulation  with 
the  governed.  Now,  the  rights  of  a  govern- 
ment, in  circumstances  thus  peculiar,  ob- 
viously depend  neither  upon  the  unrestrict- 
ed theory  of  paternal  principles,  nor  upon 
any  primordial  or  fictitious  contract  of  in- 
definite powers,  but  upon  an  express  and 
known  treaty,  matter  of  positive  agreement, 
not  of  natural  ordinance.** 

Where  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen  this 
treaty  we  cannot  guess ;  for,  though 
he  calls  it  a  M  known  treaty,"  we  will 
stake  our  credit  that  it  is  quite  un- 
known both  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
both  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  Cannon 
Row,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  enormous  folios  of  papers  re- 
lating to  India  which  fill  the  book- 
cases of  members  of  Parliament,  that 
it  has  utterly  escaped  the  researches  ot 
all  the  historians  of  our  Eastern  em- 
pire, that,  in  the  long  and  interesting 
debates  of  1813  on  tho  admission  of 
missionaries  to  India,  debates  of  which 
the  most  valuable  part  has  been  excel- 
lently preserved  by  the  care  of  the 
speakers,  no  allusion  to  this  important 
instrument  is  to  be  found.  The  truth 
is  that  this  treaty  is  a  nonentity.  It  is 
by  coercion,  it  is  by  the  sword,  and  not 
by  free  stipulation  with  the  governed, 
that  England  rules  India ;  nor  is  Eng- 
land bound  by  any  contract  whatever 
not  to  deal  with  Bengal  as  she  deals 
with  Ireland.  She  may  set  up  a  Bishop 
of  Fatna,  and  a  Dean  of  Hoogley ;  she 
may  grant  away  tho  public  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  prebendaries  of 
Benares  and  canons  of  Moorshcdabad; 
she  may  divide  the  country  into 
parishes,  and  place  a  rector  with  a 
stipend  in  every  one  of  them;  and  all 
this  without  infringing  any  positive 
agreement.  If  there  be  such  a  treaty 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  \v.vi*  no  &\S&<s&vj  \& 


-rr-j-t,  — ■  umuBHuics   incory  to  s 

India ;  because,  if  so  applied,  it  would  a 

inevitably  destroy  our  empire,  and,  with  A 

our  empire,  the  bust  chance  of  spread-  b 

Iing  Christianity  among   tJie   natives,  ti 

Thii  Mr.  Gladstone  felt.    In  some  way  s 

orother  bin  theorywan  to  be  saved,  and  C 

the  monitroiu  conseqnencos  avoided,  h 

Of  intentional  misrepresentation  wo  are  p 

quite  (ore  that  he  is  incapable.    But  * 

we  cannot  acquit  him  of  that  uncon-  a 

adon»  diiincennouineii  from  which  tha  c 

moat  upright  man,  when  Wrongly  at-  I 

tacliad  to  an  opinion,  ia  seldom  wholly  a 

free.   We  believe  that  he  recoiled  from  tl 

the  ruinous  consequences  which    his  p 

system  would    produce,  if  tried    in  C 

India ;  but  that  be  did  not  like  to  gay  t 

•o,  lest  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  c 

the  charge  of  sacrificing  principle  to  ti 

expediency,  a  word  which  is  held  in  v 

the  utmost  abhorrence  by  all  hisschooL  b 

Accordingly,  he  caught  at  the  notion  h 

of  a  treaty,  a  notion  which  must,  we  1 

think,  have  originated  in  some  rhetor-  t 

ical  expression  which  he  has  imper-  b 

fectly  understood.    There  is  ono  ex-  b 

cellent  way  of  avoiding  the  drawing  of  v 

a  false  conclusion  from  a  false  major ;  i 

and  that  it  by  having  a  false  minor,  o 
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ornamental  and  useful;  just  enough 
to  inspire  the  poet,  and  to  kindle  a 
generous  and  friendly  emulation  in 
the  bosom  of  the  soldier.  But  for  all 
the  ends  of  government  the  nations  are 
one.  And  why  are  they  so?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  nations  are 
one  for  all  the  ends  of  government, 
because  in  their  union  the  true  ends  of 
government  alone  were  kept  in  sight 
The  nations  are  one  because  the 
Churches  are  two. 

Sach  is  the  union  of  England  with 
Scotland,  an  union  which  resembles 
the  onion  of  the  limbs  of  one  healthful 
and  vigorous  body,  all  moved  by  one 
will,  a&  co-operating  for  common  ends. 
The  system  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  produced  an  union  which  can  be 
compared  only  to  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  wild  Persian  fable.  King 
Zohak — we  tell  the  story  as  Mr.  Southey 
tells  it  to  us — gave  the  devil  leave  to 
kiss  hit  shoulders.  Instantly  two  ser- 
pents sprang  out,  who,  in  the  fury  of 
hanger,  attacked  his  head,  and  at- 
to  get  at  his  brain.  Zohak 
them  away,  and  tore  them  with 
nails.  But  he  found  that  they  were 
inseparable  parts  of  himself,  and  that 
what  he  was  lacerating  was  his  own 
lash.  Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to 
find,  if  we  looked  round  the  world, 
some  political  union  like  this,  some 
hideous  monster  of  a  state,  cursed  with 
one  principle  of  sensation  and  two 
principles  of  volition,  self-loathing  and 
self-torturing,  made  up  of  parts  which 
are  driven  by  a  frantic  impulse  to  inflict 
mutual  pain,  yet  are  doomed  to  feel 
whatever  they  inflict,  which  are  divided 
by  an  irreconcileable  hatred,  yet  are 
blended  in  an  indissoluble  identity. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  from  his  tender  concern 
for  Zohak,  is  unsatisfied  because  the  de- 
vil has  as  yet  kissed  only  one  shoulder, 
because  there  is  not  a  snake  mangling 
and  mangled  on  the  left  to  keep  in 
countenance  his  brother  on  the  right. 

But  we  must  proceed  in  our  examin- 
ation of  his  theory.  Having,  as  he 
conceives,  proved  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  government  to  profess  some  reli- 
gion or  other,  right  or  wrong,  and  to 
establish  that  religion,  be  then  cornea  < 
so  the  question  what  religion  a  govern- 1 


ment  ought  to  prefer ;  and  he  decides 
this  question  in  favour  of  the  form  of 
Christianity  established  in  England. 
The  Church  of  England  is,  according 
to  him,  the  pure  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  which  possesses  the  apostolical 
succession  of  ministers,  and  within  whose 
pale  is  to  be  found  that  unity  which  is 
essential  to  truth.  For  her  decisions 
he  claims  a  degree  of  reverence  far 
beyond  what  she  has  ever,  in  any  of 
her  formularies,  claimed  for  herself ;  far 
beyond  what  the  moderate  school  ot 
Bossuet  demands  for  the  Pope;  and 
scarcely  short  of  what  that  school  would 
ascribe  to  Pope  and  General  Council 
together.  To  separate  from  her  com- 
munion is  schism.  To  reject  her  tra- 
ditions or  interpretations  of  Scripture  is 
sinful  presumption. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pronounces  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  throughout  Protestant  Eu- 
rope, to  be  a  monstrous  abuse.  He 
declares  himself  favourable,  indeed,  to 
the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own.  We  have,  ac- 
cording to  him,  a  right  to  judge  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  sound,  but  not  to  judge  any  of 
them  to  be  unsound.  He  has  no  ob- 
jection, he  assures  us,  to  active  inquiry 
into  religious  questions.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  such  inquiry  highly 
desirable,  as  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to 
diversity  of  opinion ;  which  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  if  he  were  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  fire  that  will  not  burn 
down  houses,  or  of  brandy  that  will  not 
make  men  drunk.  He  conceives  it  to 
be  perfectly  possible  for  mankind  to 
exercise  their  intellects  vigorously  and 
freely  on  theological  subjects,  and  yet 
to  come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusions 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Church 
of  England.  And  for  this  opinion  he 
gives,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
discover,  no  reason  whatever,  except 
that  every  body  who  vigorously  and 
freely  exercises  his  understanding  on 
Euclid's  Theorems  assents  to  them. 
"The  activity  of  private  judgment," 
he  truly  observes, M  and  the  unity  and 
strength  of  conviction  in  mathemaXvca 
vary  directly  aa  each.  oAhst."  OnV&\% 
unquestionable   fact  \\*  coTufernrtft   *. 


,1  uj,  tnen,  do  Dr.  Wordsworth 

and  Mr.  Hallam  agreo  in  thinking  tiro 
sides  of  a  triangle  greater  than  the 
third  tide,  and  ye  I  differ  about  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  lam  Batiliket  The 
state  of  tho  exact  sciences  proves,  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that,  as  reapecU  re- 
ligion, "the  association  of  these  tiro 
ideas,  activity  of  inquiry,  and  variety 
of  conclusion,  i*  a  fallacious  one. 
We  might  just  U  well  tnm  the  argu- 
ment the  other  way,  and  infer  from 
the  variety  of  religious  opinions  that 
there  most  necessarily  be  hostile  ma- 
thematical sects,  soma  affirming,  and 
some  denying,  that  the  square  of  the 
hrpothenoM  is  equal  to  the  squares  of 
the  sides.  But  wa  do  not  think  either 
the  one  analogy  or  the  other  of  the 
smallest  Tains.  Our  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  tendency  of  free  inquiry  is 
simply  to  open  our  eyes  and  look  at 
the  world  in  which  we  live ;  and  there 
we  see  that  free  inquiry  on  mathe- 
matical subjects  produces  unity,  and 
that  free  inquiry  on  moral  subjects  pro- 
duce* discrepancy.  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  leu  discrepancy  if  in- 
quirers were  more  diligent  and  candid. 
But  discrepancy  there  will  h»  -— — ■ 
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«aDd  thieves  In  I«ondon  is  a  very  melan- 
choly fact.  Bat,  looked  at  in  one  point 
of  view,  it  if  a  reason  for  exaltation. 
For  what  other  city  could  maintain  ten 
thousand  thieves?  What  most  He  the 
aaa  of  wealth,  where  the  fragments 
gleaned  by  lawless  pilfering  rise  to  so 
urge  an  amount?  St.  Kilda  would  not 
support  a  single  pickpocket.  The 
quantity  of  theft  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  index  of  the  quantity  of  useful  in- 
dustry and  judicious  speculation.  And 
just  as  we  may,  from  the  great  number 
of  rogues  in  a  town,  infer  that  much 
honest  gain  is  made  there ;  so  may  we 
often,  from  the  quantity  of  error  in  a 
community,  draw  a  cheering  inference 
is  to  the  degree  in  which  the  public  mind 
is  turned  to  those  inquiries  which  alone 
can  lead  to  rational  convictions  of  truth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  imagine  that 
most  Protestants  think  it  possible  for 
the  tame  doctrine  to  be  at  once  true 
and  false  $  or  that  they  think  it  imma- 
terial whether,  on  a  religious  question, 
a  man  comes  to  a  true  or  a  false  con- 
clusion. If  there  be  any  Protestants 
▼ho  hold  notions  so  absurd,  we  aban- 
don them  to  his  censure. 

Hie  Protestant  doctrine  touching 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  that 
doctrine  which  is  the  common  founda- 
tion of  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  that  doc- 
trine by  which  every  sect  of  dissenters 
vindicates  its  separation,  we  conceive 
not  to  be  this,  that  opposite  opinions 
may  both  be  true;  nor  this,  that  truth 
and  falsehood  are  both  equally  good ; 
nor  yet  this,  that  all  speculative  error 
is  necessarily  innocent ;  but  this,  that 
there  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth  no 
visible  body  to  whose  decrees  men  are 
bound  to  submit  their  private  judg- 
ment on  points  of  faith. 

Is  there  always  such  a  visible  body  ? 
Was  there  such  a  visible  body  in  the 
Tear  1500?  If  not,  why  are  we  to 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  body  in 
the  year  1839  ?  If  there  was  such  a 
body  in  the  year  1500,  what  was  it? 
Was  it  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  And 
how  can  the  Church  of  England  be 
orthodox  now,  if  the  Church  of  Borne 
orthodox  then  ? 
In  England."  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 


"the  case  was  widely  diflercnt  from 
that  of  the  Continent.  Her  reforma- 
tion did  not  destroy,  but  successfully 
maintained,  the  unity  and  succession  of 
the  Church  in  her  apostolical  ministry. 
We  have,  therefore,  still  among  us  the 
ordained  hereditary  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  conveying  it  to  us  through  an 
unbroken  series  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  This  is  to  us 
the  ordinary  voice  of  authority ;  of  au- 
thority equally  reasonable  and  equally 
true,  whether  we  will  hear,  or  whether 
we  will  forbear.* 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reasoning  is  not  so 
clear  as  might  be  desired.  We  have 
among  us,  he  says,  ordained  hereditary 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  and  their  voice 
is  to  us  the  voice  of  authority.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  they  are  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  their  voice  is  the  voice  of  autho- 
rity. But  this  is  little  more  than  say- 
ing that  the  truth  is  the  truth  Nor  is 
truth  more  true  because  it  comes  in  an 
unbroken  series  from  the  Apostles. 
The  Nicene  faith  is  not  more  true  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, than  in  that  of  a  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  If  our  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  only  consequent  upon  our  con- 
viction of  the  trutn  of  her  doctrines, 
we  come  at  once  to  that  monstrous 
abuse,  the  Protestant  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
means  that  we  ought  to  believe  that  the 
Church  of  England  speaks  the  truth 
because  she  has  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession, we  greatly  doubt  whether  such 
a  doctrine  can  be  maintained.  In  the 
first  place,  what  proof  have  we  of  the 
fact?  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  said 
that  Providence  would  certainly  have 
interfered  to  preserve  the  apostolical 
succession  in  the  true  Church.  But 
this  is  an  argument  fitted  for  under- 
standings of  a  different  kind  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  He  will  hardly  tell  us 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  true 
Church  because  she  has  the  succession , 
and  that  she  has  the  succession  because 
she  is  the  true  Church. 

What  evidence,  then,  have  we  for 
the  fact  of  the  apostolical  succession  ? 
And  here  we  may  easily  defend  the 
truth  against  Oxtox&  wVDn  tab  «ub& 


vjcigjrmui  in  tho  Church  of  England 
can  trace  up    his  spiritual  genealogy 
from  bishop  la  bishop  so  far  back  us 
tho  lima  of  the  Conquest.    There  re- 
main many  centuries  during  which  the  . 
history  of  the  transmission  of  his  orders  \ 
is  buried  in  utter  darkness.    And  whe-  j 
tber  ho  bo  a  priest  bj  succession  from  c 
the  Apostles  depends  on  the  question,  s 
whether  during  that  long  period,  some  n 
thousands  of  events  took  place,  any  tl 
one  of  which  may,  without  any  gross  d 
improbability,  be  supposed  not  to  have  w 
taken  place.    Wo  have  not  a  tittle  of  m 
evidence  for  any  one  of  these  events,  su 
We  do  not  even  know  the  names,  or  tfai 
countries  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  on 
taken  for  granted  that  these  events  hap-  nii 
pened.     We  do  not  know  whether  the  wo 
spiritual  ancestors  of  any  one  of  our  tha 
contemporaries  were  Spanish   or  Ar-  thii 
menian,  Arian  or  Orthodox.    In  the  thi 
utter  absence  of  all  particular  evidence,  I  the 
we  an  surely  entitled  to  require  that  tha 
there  ehottla  be  very  strong  evidence  wa 
indeed  that  the  strictest  regularity  wa*  rea 
observed  in  every  generation,  and  that  opi 
episcopal  functions  were  exercised  by  for 
none  who  were  not  bishops  by  sneces- 1  son 
bod  from  the  Anoni'-*     **-' 
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Diames,  and  very  few  on  the  north, 
soold  read  either  Latin  or  English. 
And  this  illiterate  clergy  exercised 
heir  ministry  amidst  a  rude  and  half- 
tearhen  population,  in  which  Danish 
rinses,  unchristened,  or  christened  by 
he  hundred  on  a  field  of  battle,  were 
singled  with  a  Saxon  peasantry 
learoely  better  instructed  in  religion. 
Ehe  state  of  Ireland  was  still  worse. 
'Tote  Ola  per  universam  Hiberniam 
nssolutio  ecclesiastics  disciplinse,  ilia 
iUfno  pro  consnetndine  Christiana 
Mm  snbintroducta  barbaries,"  are  the 
agressions  of  St  Bernard.  We  are, 
herefore,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any 
dargyman  can  feel  confident  that  his 
irdera  have  come  down  correctly. 
Whether  lie  be  really  a  successor  of 
he  Apostles  depends  on  an  immense 
lumber  of  such  contingencies  as  these; 
rhether,  under  King  Ethelwolf,  a  stupid 
sjiest  might  not,  while  baptizing  several 
eores  of  Danish  prisoners  who  had  just 
aide  their  option  between  the  font  and 
he  gallows,  inadvertently  omit  to  per- 
oral the  rite  on  one  of  these  graceless 
xoselytesi  whether,  in  the  seventh 
ssntury,  an  impostor,  who  had  never 
eceived  consecration,  might  not  have 
leased  himself  off  as  a  bishop  on  a 
ude  tribe  of  Scots ;  whether  a  lad  of 
welve  did  really,  by  a  ceremony  hud- 
Bed  over  when  he  was  too  drunk  to 
mow  what  he  was  about,  convey  the 
iptscopal  character  to  a  lad  of  ten. 

Since  the  first  century,  not  less,  in  all 
vobability,  than  a  hundred  thousand 
tenons  have  exercised  the  functions  of 
ashope.  That  many  of  these  have  not 
*en  bishops  by  apostolical  succession 
i  quite  certain.  Hooker  admits  that 
teviations  from  the  general  rule  have 
wen  frequent,  and  with  a  boldness 
rorthy  of  his  high  and  statesmanlike 
atellect,  pronounces  them  to  have  been 
iften  justifiable.  "  There  may  be," 
ays  he,  M  sometimes  very  just  and  suf- 
kient  reason  to  allow  ordination  made 
rithout  a  bishop.  Where  the  Church 
oust  needs  have  some  ordained,  and 
wither  hath  nor  can  have  possibly  a 
Mthop  to  ordain,  in  case  of  such  ne- 
essity  the  ordinary  institution  of  God 
lath  given  oftentimes,  and  may  give 
face.  And  therefore  we  are  not  simply 


without  exception  to  urge  a  lineal  de- 
scent of  power  from  the  Apostles  by 
continued  succession  of  bishops  in  every 
effectual  ordination."  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  suc- 
cession, if  it  ever  existed,  has  often 
been  interrupted  in  ways  much  less 
respectable.  For  example,  let  us  sup- 
pose, and  we  are  sure  that  no  well- 
informed  person  will  think  the  suppo- 
sition by  any  means  improbable,  that, 
in  the  third  century,  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple and  some  parts,  who  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  roving  and  discreditable 
life,  been  a  catechumen  at  Antioch, 
and  has  there  become  familiar  with 
Christian  usages  and  doctrines,  after- 
wards rambles  to  Marseilles,  where  he 
finds  a  Christian  society,  rich,  liberal, 
and  simple-hearted.  He  pretends  to 
be  a  Christian,  attracts  notice  by  his 
abilities  and  affected  zeal,  and  is  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity  without  having 
ever  been  baptized.  That  such  an  event 
might  happen,  nay,  was  very  likely  to 
happen,  cannot  well  be  disputed  by  any 
one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Fere- 
grinus.  The  very  virtues,  indeed,  which 
distinguished  the  early  Christians,  seem 
to  have  laid  them  open  to  those  arts 
which  deceived 

"  Uriel,  though  Recent  of  the  Sun,  and  held 
The    sharpest-sighted  spirit   of  all  in 
Heaven.** 

Now  this  nnbaptized  impostor  is 
evidently  no  successor  of  the  Apostles. 
He  is  not  even  a  Christian  ;  and  all 
orders  derived  through  such  a  pre- 
tended bishop  are  altogether  invalid. 
Do  we  know  enough  of  the  state  of  tho 
world  and  of  the  Church  in  the  third 
century  to  be  able  to  say  with  confi- 
dence that  there  were  not  at  that  time 
twenty  such  pretended  bishops?  Every 
such  case  makes  a  break  in  the  aposto- 
lical succession. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  break,  such  as 
Hooker  admits  to  have  been  both  com- 
mon and  justifiable,  or  such  as  we  have 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  hypocrisy 
and  cupidity,  were  found  in  the  chain 
which  connected  the  Apostles  with  any 
of  the  missionaries  who  first  spread 
Christianity  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, who  can  say  how  extensive.  th% 
effect  of  this  tAnglt  Yfttax,  t&kj  \*1 


_ .us  i  -tu  in  century  solar  lost  that 

no  ecclesiastic  could  be  certain  of  the  I 
legitimate  descent  of  his  own  spiritual  i 
character.  Andifthiswcreso.nosubsc-  i 
(juent  precaution!  could  repair  tho  evil.   I 

Chilling-worth  states  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  on  thii  subject  in  < 
tliesu  very  remarkable  words:  "  That  of  ■ 
ten  thousand  probables  no  one  should  t 
be  Mm  i  that  or  ten  thousand  re-  i 
qnishet,  whereof  any  one  may  fail,  i 
not  one  should  be  wanting,  this  to  t 
me  ii  extremely  improbable,  and  even  t 
conain-german  to  impossible.  So  that  t 
the  aasnranco  hereof  ft  like  a  mar  i 
chine  composed  of  an  innumerable  ' 
multitude  of  pieces,  of  which  it  ia  < 
strangely  unlikely  but  gome  will  be  t 
oat  of  order;  and  yet,  if  any  one  I 
be  so,  the  whole  fabric  falls  of  ne-  I 
Density  to  the  ground:  and  he  that  c 
■hall  put  them  together,  and  maturely  1 
consider  all  the  possible  ways  of  laps-  t 
Ing  and  nullifying  a  priesthood  in  the  t 
Church  of  Borne,  will  be  very  inclin-  1 
able  to  think  that  it  it  a  hundred  to  c 
one,  that  among  a  hundred  seeming  t 
priests,  there  it  not  one  true  onet  nay,  * 
that  it  it  not  a  thing  very  improbable  i 
that,    amongst    those    many    millions    I 
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self  admits,  churches  not  having  apos- 
tolical orders,  that  of  Scotland  for 
example,  have  been  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  that  the  majo- 
rity of  teachers  who  have  had  aposto- 
lical orders,  how  can  he  possibly  call 
ipon  us  to  submit  our  private  judg- 
ment to  the  authority  of  a  Church  on 
the  ground  that  she  has  these  orders  ? 

1st.  Gladstone  dwells  much  on  the 
importance  of  unity  in  doctrine.  Unity 
be  tells  us,  is  essential  to  truth.    And 
this  is  most  unquestionable.    But  when 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this  unity 
Is  the  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
.England,  that  she  is  one  in  body  and 
in  spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
from  him  widely.    The  apostolical  suc- 
ocesion  she  may  or  may  not  have.    But 
~aanity  the  most  certainly  has  not,  and 
has  had.  It  is  matter  of  perfect  no- 
r,  that  her  formularies  are  framed 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  to  her 
snrighest  offices  men  who  differ  from  each 
other  more  widely  than  a  very  high 
e^hurchman  differs  from  a  Catholic,  or 
em  very  low  Churchman  from  a  Presby- 
*%erian ;  and  that  the  general  leaning 
of  the  Church,  with  respect  to  some 
'Smportant  questions,  has  been  some- 
ttiraes  one  way  and  sometimes  another. 
"Take,  for  example,  the  questions  agi- 
fiated  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Jkrminians.    Do  we  find  in  the  Church 
~«f  England,  with  respect  to  those  ques- 
tions, that  unity  which  is  essential  to 
truth?     Was  it   ever    found  in  the 
Church  ?    Is  it  not  certain  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  held  doctrines  as  Cal- 
▼inistic  as  ever  were  held  by  any  Camc- 
roiiian,  and  not  only  held  them,  but 
persecuted  every  body  who  did  not 
hold  them  ?    And  is  it  not  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  rulers  of  the  Church  have, 
in  very  recent  times,  considered  Calvin- 
ism as  a  disqualification  for  high  pre- 
ferment, if  not  for  holy  orders?  Look  at 
the  questions  which  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  propounded  to  Barret,  questions 
framed  in  the  very  spirit  of  William 
Huntington,  &  S.°   Ajid  then  look  at 

*  One  question  was,  whether  God  had 
from  eternity  reprobated  certain  persona: 
and  why?  The  answer  which  contented 
tho  Archbishop  vu  "AtflrnistiYo.  et  quia 
n,luiL" 


the  eighty-seven  questions  which  Bishop 
Marsh,  within  our  own  memory,  pro- 
pounded to  candidates  for  ordination. 
We  should  be  loth  to  say  that  either  of 
these  celebrated  prelates  had  intruded 
himself  into  a  Church  whose  doctrines 
he  abhorred,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be 
stripped  of  his  gown.  Yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  one  or  other  of  them  must 
have  been  very  greatly  in  error.  John 
Wesley  again,  and  Cowper's  friend, 
John  Newton,  were  both  Presbyters  of 
this  Church.  Both  were  men  of  ability. 
Both  we  believe  to  have  been  men  of 
rigid  integrity,  men  who  would  not 
have  subscribed  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  disbelieved  for  the  richest 
bishopric  in  the  empire.  Yet,xm  the 
subject  of  predestination,  Newton  was 
strongly  attached  to  doctrines  which 
Wesley  designated  as  "  blasphemy, which 
might  make  the  ears  of  a  Christian  to 
tingle.*'  Indeed,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  are  divided  as  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  that  her  formularies  are  not 
found  practically  to  exclude  even  scru- 
pulously honest  men  of  both  sides  from 
her  altars.  It  is  notorious  that  some  of 
her  most  distinguished  rulers  think  this 
latitude  a  good  thing,  and  would  be  sorry 
to  see  it  restricted  in  favour  of  either 
opinion.  And  herein  we  most  cordi- 
ally agree  with  them.  But  what  be- 
comes of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
of  that  truth  to  which  unity  is  essen- 
tial? Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  that  the 
Regium  Donum  was  given  originally  to 
orthodox  Presbyterian  ministers,  hut 
that  part  of  it  is  now  received  by  their 
heterodox  successors.  M  This,"  he  says, 
u  serves  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  in 
which  governments  entangle  them- 
selves, when  they  covenant  with  arbi- 
trary systems  of  opinion,  and  not  with 
the  Church  alone.  The  opinion  passes 
away,  but  the  gift  remains."  But  is  it 
not  clear,  that  if  a  strong  Supralapsa- 
rian  had,  under  Whitgift's  primacy,  left 
a  large  estate  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishops  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  in 
the  hope  that  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
would  abide  by  Whitgift's  theology,  he 
would  really  have  been  giving  his  sub- 
stance for  the  support  of  tartxfaiut 
which  he  detested?   Ttao^\itoTk'fw&&> 


~,  -s<..ii,  me  i_,nurcli  has  not  unilyi 

ami  as  unit/  is  the  essential  condition 
of  (ruth,  the  Church  has  not  the  truth. 

Kay,  take  the  very  question  which  we 
are  rliscnasing  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  To 
whac  cxtnnt  does  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land allow  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment?  What  degree  of  anthority  does 
she  claim  for  herself  in  virtue  of  the 
apostolical  succession  of  her  ministers  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very  able  and  a  very 
honest  man,  takes  a  view  of  this  matter 
widely  differing  from  the  view  taken  by 
others  whom  ho  will  admit  to  be  ai 
able  and  as  honest  as  himself.  People 
who  altogether  dissent  from  him  on  tail 
■abject  eat  the  bread  of  the  Church, 
preach  in  ber  pulpits,  dispense  her 
sacraments,  confer  her  orders,  and  carry 
on  that  apostolical  succession,  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  they  do  not  comprehend. 
Isthisnnity?     Is  this  truth  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
putting  cases  of  dishonest  men  who, 
for  the  sake  of  lucre,  falsely  pretend 
to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  an  esta- 
blishment. We  an  putting  cases  of 
men  m  upright  as  ever  lived,  who, 
differing  on  theological  Question*  nf 
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argument  seems  tons  At  once  to 

o?  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Glad- 
book  which  respects  grants  of 
none/ to  dissenting  bodies.  All 
aats  he  condemns.  Bat  surely, 
wrong  to  give  the  money  of  the 
far  the  support  of  those  who 
ay  false  doctrine,  it  is  wrong  to 
it  money  for  the  support  of  the 
9  of  the  Established  Church. 

li  quite  certain  that,  whether 

or  Arminins  be  in  the  right, 
rlsnd  or  Burnet  be  in  the  right, 

deal  of  false  doctrine  is  taught 

ministers  of  the  Established 
•  If  it  be  said  that,  the  points 
m.  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
d  differ  ought  to  be  passed  over, 

sake  of  the  many  important 
on  which  they  agree,  why  may 
i  tame  argument  be  maintained 
■poet  to  other  sects  which  hold, 
mon  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
he  fundamental  doctrines  of 
inity?  The  principle  that  a 
i  bound  in  conscience  to  propa- 
tigkras  truth,  and  to  propagate 
{ions  doctrine  which  is  untrue, 
doited  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted 

gentleman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
is  may  lawfully  vote  the  public 

to  a  chaplain  whose  opinions 
ee  of  Paley  or  of  Simeon.  The 
question  then  becomes  one  of 
Of  course  no  individual  and 
nernment  can  justifiably  prepa- 
rer for  the  sake  of  propagating 

But  both  individuals  and  go- 
ats must  work  with  such  ma- 
r  as  they  have ;  and  no  human 
wry  is  to  be  found  which  will 

truth  without  some  alloy  of 

We  have  shown  irrefragably, 
mink,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
oes  hot  afford  such  a  machinery, 
lettion  then  is  this ;  with  what 

of  imperfection  in  our  ma- 
f  must  we  put  up  ?  And  to  this 
m  we  do  not  see  how  any  ge- 
inswer  can  be  given.  We  must 
led  by  cii  cumsUmces.  It  would, 
imple,  be  very  criminal  in  a  Pro- 
i  to  contribute  to  the  sending  of 
missionaries  among  a  Protestant 
lion.    But  we  do  not  conceive 

Protestant  would  be  to  blame 


for  giving  assistance  to  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries who  might  be  engaged  in 
converting  the  Siamese  to  Christianity. 
That  tares  are  mixed  with  the  wheat 
is  matter  of  regret ;  but  it  is  better 
that  wheat  and  tares  should  grow  to- 
gether than  that  the  promise  of  the 
year  should  be  blighted. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  we  see  with  deep  re- 
gret, censures  the  British  government 
in  India  for  distributing  a  small  sum 
among  the  Catholic  priests  who  minis- 
ter to  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  Irish 
soldiers.  Now,  let  us  put  a  case  to 
him.  A  Protestant  gentleman  is  at- 
tended by  a  Catholic  servant,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  there  is  no  Ca- 
tholic congregation  within  many  miles. 
The  servant  is  taken  ill,  and  is  given 
over.  He  desires,  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of 
his  Church.  His  master  sends  off  a 
messenger  in  a  chaise  and  four,  with 
orders  to  bring  a  confessor  from  a  town 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Here  a 
Protestant  lays  out  money  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  causing  religious  instruction 
and  consolation  to  be  given  by  a  Ca- 
tholic priest  Has  he  committed  a  sin? 
Has  he  not  acted  like  a  good  master 
and  a  good  Christian?  Would  Mr. 
Gladstone  accuse  him  of  "laxity  of 
religious  principle,"  of  M  confounding 
truth  with  falsehood,*'  of  M  considering 
the  support  of  religion  as  a  boon  to 
an  individual,  not  as  a  homage  to 
truth?  "  But  how  if  this  servant  had, 
for  the  sake  of  his  master,  undertaken 
a  journey  which  removed  him  from  the 
place  where  he  might  easily  have  ob- 
tained religious  attendance?  How  if 
his  death  were  occasioned  by  a  wound 
received  in  defending  his  master? 
Should  we  not  then  say  that  the  mas- 
ter had  only  fulfilled  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  duty?  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  owns  that  M  nobody  can  think 
that  the  personality  of  the  state  is 
more  stringent,  or  entails  stronger  ob- 
ligations, than  that  of  the  individual" 
How  then  stands  the  case  of  the  Indian 
government?  Here  is  a  poor  fellow, 
enlisted  in  Clare  or  Kerry,  sent  over 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea,  quartered 
in  a  depressing  and  pestilential  cli- 
|  mate.    He  fights  for  to*  cpraxu&«B%\ 


fidence,  of  the  common  Father,  of 

hope  of  immortality,  because  the  e 
tor  which  he  die*   does  not  (.ban 
him  in  his  but  momenta  to  the  cap 
heathen  attendants,  or  employ  a,  ch 
lain  of  a  different  creed  to  Tex  hil 
parting  spirit  with  ■  controversy  ab 
the  Council  of  Trent,  Mr.  Gladtti 
finds  that  India  presents  "  a  meli 
choly  picture,"  and  that  there  it 
large  allowance  of  false  principle  " 
ihe  system  punned  there.     Moat  ei 
neatly  do  we  hope  that  oat  rental 
may  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reco 
aider  this  part  of  his  work,  and  m, 
prevent  him  from  expressing  in  th 
high  assembly,  in  which  he  must  i 
ways  be  heard  with  attention,  opinio) 
so  unworthy  of  hit  character. 

Wo  hare  now  said  almost  all  th: 
we  think  it  necessary  to  say  reapectii 
Mr.  Gladstone's  theory.  Aodpcrhaj 
it  would  be  safest  for  ns  to  stop  her 
It  is  much  easier  to  pull  down  than 
build  up.  Yet,  that  we  may  give  M 
Gladstone  his  revenge,  we  will  sta 
concisely  onr  own  views  respecting  tl 
alliance  of  Church  and  Rt«- 
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►  means  the  main  end  of  go- 
i|  and  it  would  be  absurd,  in 
stag  a  government,  to  bestow 
it  on  the  question,  whether  it 
I  a  government  likely  to  train 
i  and  Domenichinos.  But  it 
Mas  follows  that  it  is  improper 
mernment  to  form  a  national 
of  pictures.     The  same  may 

of  patronage  bestowed  on 
men,  of  die  publication  of 
,  of  the  collecting  of  libraries, 
ies,  plants,  fossils,  antiques,  of 

and  voyages  for  purposes  of 
kieal  discovery  or  astronomi- 
rvation.  It  is  not  for  these 
is  government  is  constituted, 
ay  well  happen  that  a  govern- 
ay  hare  at  its  command  re- 
which  will  enable  it,  without 
ry  to  its  main  end,  to  pursue 
lateral  ends  far  more  effectually 
f  Individual  or  any  voluntary 
on  could  da  If  so,  government 

•  pursue  these  collateral  ends. 
till  more  evidently  the  duty  of 
tent  to  promote,  always  in  sub- 
IB  to  its  main  end,  every  thing 
useful  as  a  means  for  the  at- 
of  that  main  end.  The  im- 
nt  of  steam  navigation,  for 
,  is  by  no  means  a  primary 
f  government.  But  as  steam 
ire  useful  for  the  purpose  of 

defence,  and  for  the  purpose 
eating  intercourse  between  dis- 
vinces,  and  of  thereby  conso- 

the  force  of  the  empire,  it 
the  bounden  duty  of  govern- 
encourage  ingenious  men  to 
in  invention  which  so  directly 

•  make  the  state  more  efficient 
reat  primary  end. 

in  both  these  grounds,  the  in- 
i  of  the  people  may  with  pro- 
lgage  the  care  of  the  govern- 
Inat  the  people  should  be  well 
I,  is  in  itself  a  good  thing ;  and 
)  ought  therefore  to  promote 
et,  if  it  can  do  so  without  any 
of  its  primary  object.  The 
n  of  the  people,  conducted  on 
inciples  of  morality  which  are 
.  to  all  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
r  valuable  as  a  means  of  pro- 
the  main  object  for  which  go- 


vernment exists,  and  is  on  this  ground 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  rulers. 
We  will  not  at  present  go  into  the 
general  question  of  education  $  but  will 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  subject 
which  is  more  immediately  before  us, 
namely,  the  religions  instruction  of  the 
people. 

We  may  illustrate  our  view  of  tho 
policy  which  governments  ought  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  religious  in- 
struction, by  recurring -to  .the  analogy 
of  a  hospital.  Religious  instruction  is 
not  the  main  end  for  which  a  hospital 
is  built ;  and  to  introduce  into  a  hos- 
pital any  regulations  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  tho  patients,  on  the  plea  of 
promoting  their  spiritual  improvement, 
to  send  a  ranting  preacher  to  a  man 
who  has  just  been  ordered  by  the  phy- 
sician to  lie  quiet  and  try  to  get  a  little 
sleep,  to  impose  a  strict  observance  of 
Lent  on  a  convalescent  who  has  been 
advised  to  eat  heartily  of  nourishing 
food,  to  direct,  as  the  bigoted  Pius  the 
Fifth  actually  did,  that  no  medical 
assistance  should  be  given  to  any  per- 
son who  declined  spiritual  attendance, 
would  be  the  most  extravagant  folly. 
Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  have  a  chaplain 
to  attend  the  sick,  and  lo  pay  such  a 
chaplain  out  of  the  hospital  funds. 
Whether  it  will  be  proper  to  have  such 
a  chaplain  at  all,  and  of  what  religious 
persuasion  such  a  chaplain  ought  to 
be,  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
There  may  be  a  town  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  set  up  a  good  hospital 
without  the  help  of  people  of  different 
opinions:  and  religious  parties  may 
run  so  high  that,  though  people  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  are  willing  to  contri- 
bute for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  they 
will  not  concur  in  the  choice  of  any 
one  chaplain.  The  high  Churchmen 
insist  that,  if  there  is  a  paid  chaplain, 
he  shall  be  a  high  Churchman.  The 
Evangelicals  stickle  for  an  Evangelical 
Here  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  and 
cruel  to  let  an  useful  and  humane  de- 
sign, about  which  all  are  agreed,  fall 
to  the  ground,  because  all  cannot  agi*e 
about  something  else.  The  governors 
must  either  appoint  two  chaplains^  and 
pay  them  both  -,  or  l2oe*  maix  *.\>\riYQ\ 
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none ;  and  every  one  of  them  most, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  do  what  he 
can  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
sick  with  such  religious  instruction  and 
consolation  as  will  in  his  opinion,  be 
most  useful  to  them. 

We  should  say  the  same  of  govern- 
ment Government  is  not  an  institu- 
tion for  the  propagation  of  religion, 
any  more  than  St.  George's  Hospital 
is  an  institution  for  the  propagation  of 
religion :  and  the  most  absurd  and  per- 
nicious consequences  would  follow,  if 
Government  should  pursue,  as  its  pri- 
mary end,  that  which  can  never  be 
more  than  its  secondary  end,  though 
intrinsically  more  important  than  its 
primary  end.  But  a  government  which 
considers  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  people  as  a  secondary  end,  and 
follows  out  that  principle  faithfully, 
will,  we  think,  be  likely  to  do  much 
good  and  little  harm. 

We  will  rapidly  run  over  some  of 
the  consequences  to  which  this  prin- 
ciple leads,  and  point  out  how  it  solves 
some  problems  which,  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hypothesis,  admit  of  no  satis- 
factory solution. 

All  persecution  directed  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  men  is,  on  our 
principle,  obviously  indefensible.  For, 
the  protection  of  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  men  being  the  primary  end  of 
government,  and  religious  instruction 
only  a  secondary  end,  to  secure  the 
people  from  heresy  by  making  their 
lives,  their  limbs,  or  their  estates  inse- 
cure, would  be  to  sacrifice  the  primary 
end  to  the  secondary  end.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the 
governors  of  a  hospital  to  direct  that 
the  wounds  of  all  Arian  and  Socinian 
patients  should  be  dressed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  fester. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  all  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions  are  indefensible.  For  all  such 
disabilities  make  government  less  ef- 
ficient for  its  main  end :  they  limit  its 
choice  of  able  men  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  defence  of  the  state ;  they 
alienate  from  it  the  hearts  of  the  suf- 
ferers ;  they  deprive  it  of  a  part  of  its 
effective  strength  in  all  contests  with 
foreign  nations.    Such  a  course  \9  as 


absurd  as  it  would  be  in  the  gufcmon 
of  a  hospital  to  reject  an  able  surgeon 
because  he  is  an  Universal  Restitu* 
tionist,  and  to  send  a  bungler  to  ope- 
rate because  he  is  perfectly  orthodox. 

Again,  on  our  principles,  no  govern- 
ment ought  to  press  on  the  people  re- 
ligious instruction,  however  sound,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  among 
them  discontents  dangerous  to  public 
order.  For  here  again  government 
would  sacrifice  its  primary  end  to  an 
end  intrinsically  indeed  of  die  highest 
importance,  but  still  only  a  secondary 
end  of  government,  as  government. 
This  rule  at  once  disposes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty about  India,  a  difficulty  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  get  rid  only  by 
putting  in  an  imaginary  discharge  m 
order  to  set  aside  an  imaginary  obliga- 
tion. There  is  assuredly  no  country 
where  it  is  more  desirable  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  propagated.  Bat 
there  is  no  country  in  which  the  go- 
vernment is  so  completely  disqualified 
for  the  task.  By  using  our  power  in 
order  to  make  proselytes,  we  should 
produce  the  dissolution  of  society,  and 
bring  utter  ruin  on  all  those  interests 
for  the  protection  of  which  govern- 
ment exists.  Here  the  seconder  end 
is,  at  present,  inconsistent  with  the 
primary  end,  and  must  therefore  be 
abandoned.  Christian  instruction  given 
by  individuals  and  voluntary  societies 
may  do  much  good.  Given  by  the 
government  it  would  do  unmixed  harm. 
At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  thinking  that  the 
English  authorities  in  India  ought  not 
to  participate  in  any  idolatrous  rite ; 
and  indeed  we  are  folly  satisfied  that 
all  such  participation  is  not  only  un- 
christian, but  also  unwise  and  most 
undignified. 

Supposing  the  circumstances  of  a 
country  to  be  such,  that  the  govern- 
ment may  with  propriety,  on  our  prin- 
ciples, give  religious  instruction  to  a 
people ;  we  have  next  to  inquire,  what 
religion  shall  be  taught  Bishop  War- 
burton  answers,  the  religion  of  the 
majority.  And  we  so  far  agree  with 
him,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
.circumstances  in  which  it  would  to 
\  \>To^x  \f>  «*tafc\Y&ii  *a  the  one  exda- 
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dfe  religion  of  the  state,  the  religion 
of  the  minority.    Such  a  preference 
eonld  hardly  be  given  without  exciting 
most  serious  discontent,  and  endan- 
gering those  interests,  the  protection 
of  which  is  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment.   Bnt  we  never  can  admit  that  a 
ruler  can  be  justified  in  helping  to 
spread  a  system  of  opinions  solely  be- 
cause that  system  is  pleasing  to  the 
majority.    On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
would  of  course  answer  that  the  only 
religion  which  a  ruler  ought  to  propa- 
gate is  the  religion  of  his  own  con- 
science.   In  truth,  this  is  an  impossi- 
bility.    And  as  we  have  shown,  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  whenever  he  sup- 
ports a  grant  of  money  to  the  Church 
of  England,  is  really  assisting  to  pro- 
pagate, not  the  precise  religion  of  his 
own  conscience,  but  some  one  or  more, 
be  knows  not  how  many  or  which,  of 
the  innumerable    religions  which  lie 
twtween  the  confines  of  Pelagianism 
and  those  of  Antinomianism,  and  be- 
tween the  confines  of  Popery  and  those 
of  Ftesbyterianism.    In  our  opinion, 
that  religious   instruction  which  the 
ruler  ought,  in  his  public  capacity,  to 
patronise,  is  the  instruction  from  which 
he,  in  his  conscience,  believes  that  the 
people  will  learn  most  good  with  the 
smallest  mixture  of  evil     And  thus 
it  is  not  necessarily  his  own  religion 
that  he  will  select.    He  will,  of  course, 
believe  that  his  own  religion  is  un- 
mixedly  good.  But  the  question  which 
he  has  to  consider  is,  not  how  much 
good  his  religion  contains,  but  how 
much  good  the  people  will  learn,  if 
instruction  is  given  them  in  that  reli- 
gion.   He  may  prefer  the  doctrines 
and  government  of  the    Church  of 
England  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.     But  if  he  knows  that  a 
Scotch  congregation  will  listen  with 
deep  attention  and  respect  while  an 
Erskine  or  a  Chalmers  sets  before  them 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  a  glimpse  of  a  sur- 
plice or  a  single  line  of  a  liturgy  would 
be  the  signal  for  hooting  and  riot,  and 
would  probably  bring  stools  and  brick- 
bats about  the  ears  of  the  minister,  he 
acts  wisely    if  be  CQnreyg  religious. 


knowledge  to  the  Scotch  rather  by' 
means  of  that  imperfect  Church,  as  he 
may  think  it,  from  which  they  will 
learn  much,  than  by  means  of  that 
perfect  Church  from  which  they  will 
learn  nothing.  The  only  end  of  teach- 
ing is,  that  men  may  learn ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  the  duty  of  teaching 
truth  in  ways  which  only  cause  men 
to  cling  more  firmly  to  falsehood. 

On  these  principles  we  conceive  that 
a  statesman,  who  might  be  far  indeed 
from  regarding  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  reverence  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone feels  for  her,  might  yet  firmly 
oppose  all  attempts  to  destroy  her. 
Such  a  statesman  may  be  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  origin  to  look  upon 
her  with  superstitious  awe.  He  may 
know  that  she  sprang  from  a  compro- 
mise huddled  up  between  the  eager 
zeal  of  reformers  and  the  selfishness 
of  greedy,  ambitious,  and  time-serving 
politicians.  He  may  find  in  every  page 
of  her  annals  ample  cause  for  censure. 
He  may  feel  that  he  could  not,  with 
ease  to  his  conscience,  subscribe  all  her 
articles.  He  may  regret  that  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
open  her  gates  to  large  classes  of  non- 
conformists should  have  failed.  Her 
episcopal  polity  he  may  consider  as  of 
purely  human  institution.  He  cannot 
defend  her  on  the  ground  that  she  pos- 
sesses the  apostolical  succession;  for 
he  does  not  know  whether  that  succes- 
sion may  not  be  altogether  a  fable.  He 
cannot  defend  her  on  the  ground  of 
her  unity;  for  he  knows  that  her  fron- 
tier sects  are  much  more  remote  from 
each  other,  than  one  frontier  is  from 
the  Church  of  Borne,  or  the  other  from 
the  Church  of  Geneva.  But  he  may 
think  that  she  teaches  more  truth  with 
less  alloy  of  error  than  would  be  taught 
by  those  who,  if  she  were  swept  away, 
would  occupy  the  vacant  space.  He 
may  think  that  the  effect  produced  by 
her  beautiful  services  and  by  her  pul- 
pits on  the  national  mind,  is,  on  the 
whole,  highly  beneficial.  He  may  think 
that  her  civilising  influence  is  usefully 
felt  in  remote  districts.  He  may  think 
that,  if  she  were  destroyed,  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  now  Qom$nM\At 
congregations  would  ue&\ect  «&  *<&" 


ence  of  the  Establishment  Anil 
may  be  by  no  means  salisrii:il  ilmt, 
the  Church  were  at  once  swepi  am 
the  place  of  our  Sunincrs  and  Wha 
leys  would  be  supplied  by  Doddridf 
•nd  Halls.  He  may  think  that  t 
advantages  which  ws  have  describ 
are  obtained,  or  might,  if  the  exiitii 
system  were  slightly  modified,  be  o 
tained,  without  any  sacrifice  of  t 
paramount  objects  which  all  gover 
menu  ought  to  have  chiefly  in  vie 
Naj,  he  may  be  of  opinion  that  an  L 
stUntion,  so  deeply  fixed  in  the  hear 
and  mind*  of  millions,  could  not  I 
■□averted  without  loosening  and  thai 
ing  all  the  foundations  of  civil  social; 
With  at  least  equal  ease  he  would  fin 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Church  < 
Scotland.  Nor  would  be  be  under  th 
necessity  of  resorting  to  any  contra! 


y  the 


of  t< 


gkmi  establishments  with  one  govern 
menu  He  would  think  scruples  o 
that  head  frivolous  in  any  person  wh 
is  tealons  for  a  Church,  of  which  hot 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  and  Dr.  Dank 
Wilson  have  been  bishops.  Indeed  b 
would  gladly  follow  out  his  principle 
mnch  farther      tT«  — — u  t-         ■ 
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nature  to  speak  for  him.  He 
lid  doubtless  remember  that  the 
id  is  full  of  institutions  which, 
*jh  thej  never  ought  to  have  been 
ip,  jet,  having  been  set  up,  ought 
ID  be  rudely  pulled  down ;  and 

it  is  often  wise  in  practice  to  be 
Ml  with  the  mitigation  of  an  abuse 
h,  looking  st  it  in  the  abstract,  we 
*  feel  impatient  to  destroy, 
it  hare  done;  and  nothing  remains 
that  wa  part  from  Mr.  Gladstone 

the  courtesy  of  antagonists  who 

mo  malice.  We  dissent  from  his 
loot,  but  we  admire  his  talents; 
mpect  his  integrity  and  benevo- 
i|  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not 
r  political  avocations  so  entirely 
agross  him,  as  to  leave  him  no 
re  far  literature  and  philosophy. 


iiORD  CLIVB. 

(Jakuary,  1840.) 

W  of  Robert  Lord  CUve;  collected 
m  the  Family  Papers,  communicated 
fke  SaH  of  Pount.  By  Majob- 
vbbal  8ib  Johw  Malcolm,  K.C3. 
ok.  8vo.    London :  1836. 

have  always  thought  it  strange 
while  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
16  in  America  is  familiarly  known 
I  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great 
as)  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East 
id,  even  among  ourselves,  excite 
interest.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
imprisoned  Montezuma,  and  who 
filed  Atahualpa.  But  we  doubt 
her  one  in  ten,  even  among  English 
iemen  of  highly  cultivated  minds, 
gll  who  won  the  battle  of  Buxar, 
perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Patna, 
ner  Sujah  Dowlah  ruled  in  Oude 
i  Travancore,  or  whether  Holkar 
a  Hindoo  or  a  Mussulman.  Yet 
ktories  of  Cortes  were  gained  over 
get  who  had  no  letters,  who  were 
rant  of  the  use  of  metals,  who  had 
coken  in  a  single  animal  to  labour, 
wielded  no  better  weapons  than 
> which  could  be  made  out  of  sticks, 
i,  and  fish-bones,  who  regarded  a 
s-toldier  as  a  monster,  half  man 
half  beast,  who  took  a  harque- 
vforM  eorcerer,  able  to  scatter  the 


thunder  and  lightning  of  the  skies. 
The  people  of  India,  when  we  subdued 
them,  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Americans  whom  the  Spaniards 
vanquished,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
quite  as  highly  civilised  as  the  victorious 
Spaniards.  They  had  reared  cities  larger 
and  fairer  than  Saragossa  or  Toledo, 
and  buildings  more  beautiful  and  costly 
than  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  Tbey 
could  show  bankers  richer  than  the 
richest  firms  of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz, 
viceroys  whose  splendour  far  surpassed 
that  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  myriads 
of  cavalry  and  long  trains  of  artillery 
which  would  have  astonished  the  Great 
Captain.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
that  every  Englishman  who  takes  any 
interest  in  any  part  of  history  would  be 
curious  to  know  how  a  handful  of  his 
countrymen,  separated  from  their  home 
by  an  immense  ocean,  subjugated,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the 
greatest  empires  in  the  world.  Yet, 
unless  we  greatly  err,  this  subject  is,  to 
most  readers,  not  only  insipid,  but  posi- 
tively distasteful. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  partly  with 
the  historians.  Mr.  Mill's  book,  though 
it  has  undoubtedly  great  and  rare 
merit,  is  not  sufficiently  animated  and 
picturesque  to  attract  those  who  read 
for  amusement  Orme,  inferior  to  no 
English  historian  in  style  and  power  of 
painting,  is  minute  even  to  tediousness. 
In  one  volume  he  allots,  on  an  average, 
a  closely  printed  quarto  page  to  the 
events  of  every  forty-eight  hours.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  narrative, 
though  one  of  the  most  authentic  and 
one  of  the  most  finely  written  in  our 
language,  has  never  been  very  popular, 
and  is  now  scarcely  ever  read. 

We  fear  that  the  volumes  before  us 
will  not  much  attract  those  readers 
whom  Orme  and  Mill  have  repelled. 
The  materials  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm  by  the  late  Lord 
Powis  were  indeed  of  great  value. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been 
very  skilfully  worked  up.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  criticize  with 
severity  a  work  which,  if  the  author  * 
had  lived  to  complete  and  revise  it, 
would  probably  have  been  improved  by 
condensation  aa&ty  t\*toAi  axtvug* 


nmivc  Kii^lund,  ii  ail'rrts  ma  in  a  very 
particular  manner.  ....  If  I  should 
bo  no  far  West  ns  to  revisit  again  my 
own  country,  hut  more  especially  Maii- 
cbeBter,  tbo  centra  of  ill  my  wishes,  id  1 
that  I  could  hope  or  desire  far  would 
be  presented  before  me  in  one  riew." 

One  solace  he  found  of  the  most  re- 
spectable kind.  The  Governor  possessed 
*  good  library,  and  permitted  Clivo  to 
have  access  to  it.  The  young  man  de- 
voted much  of  his  leisure  to  reading, 
and  acquired  at  this  time  almost  all  the 
knowledge  of  books  that  he  ever  pos- 
sessed. As  a  boy  ha  had  been  too  idle, 
aa  *  man  he  soon  became  too  busy,  for 
literary  pursuits. 

Bat  neither  climate  nor  poverty, 
neither  study  nor  the  sorrows  of  a 
home-sick  exile,  could  tame  the  despe- 
rate audacity  of  his  spirit.  He  behaved 
to  his  official  superiors  as  he  had  be- 
haved to  his  schoolmasters,  and  was 
several  times  in  danger  of  losing  his 
situation.  Twice,  while  residing  in  tbe 
Writers'  Buildings,  he  attempted  to 
destroy  himself;  and  twice  the  pistol 
which  he  snapped  at  his  own  head 
failed  to  go  off.  This  circumstance,  it 
if  said,  affected  him  as  a  similar  escape 
affected  Wallonstein.  After  satisfying 
himself  that  the  pistol  was  really  well 
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of  Madras  from  the  engagements  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  Labour- 
donnais.  Clive  fled  from  the  town  by 
night  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mussulman, 
and  took  refuge  at  Fort  St  David,  one 
of  the  small  English  settlements  subor- 
dinate to  Madras. 

The  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
now  placed  naturally  led  him  to  adopt 
a  profession  better  suited  to  his  restless 
and  intrepid  spirit  than  the  business  of 
examining  packages  and  casting  ac- 
counts. He  solicited  and  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  service  of 
the  Company,  and  at  twenty-one  en- 
tered on  his  military  career.  His  per- 
sonal courage,  of  which  he  had,  while 
still  a  writer,  given  signal  proof  by  a 
desperate  duel  with  a  military  bully 
who  was  the  terror  of  Fort  St  David, 
speedily  made  him  conspicuous  even 
among  hundreds  of  brave  men.  He 
soon  began  to  show  in  his  new  calling 
other  qualities  which  had  not  before 
been  discerned  in  him,  judgment,  saga- 
city, deference  to  legitimate  authority. 
He  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
several  operations  against  the  French, 
and  war  particularly  noticed  by  Major 
Lawrence,  who  was  then  considered  as 
the  ablest  British  officer  in  India. 

Clive  had  been  only  a  few  months  in 
the  army  when  intelligence  arrived  that 
peace  had  been  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Dupleix 
was  in  consequence  compelled  to  restore 
Madras  to  the  English  Company;  and 
the  young  ensign  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
sume his  former  business.  He  did  in- 
deed return  for  a  short  time  to  his  desk. 
He  again  quitted  it  in  order  to  assist 
Major  Lawrence  in  some  petty  hostili- 
ties with  the  natives,  and  then  again 
returned  to  it  While  he  thus  wavering 
between  a  military  and  a  commercial 
life,  events  took  place  which  decided 
his  choice.  The  politics  of  India  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect  There  was  peace  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  Crowns; 
but  there  arose  between  the  English 
and  French  Companies  trading  to  the 
East  a  war  most  eventful  and  impor- 
tant, a  war  in  which  the  prize  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  magnificent  inheri- 
tance of  the  house  of  Tamerlane. 

The  empire  which  Baber  and  his  Mo- 


guls  retired  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  long  one  of  the  must  extensive  and 
splendid  in  the  world  In  no  European 
kingdom  was  so  large  a  population 
subject  to  a  single  prince,  or  so  large  a 
revenue  poured  into  the  treasury.  The 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  build- 
ings erected  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
dostan  amazed  even  travellers  who 
had  seen  St  Peter's.  The  innumerable 
retinues  and  gorgeous  decorations  which 
surrounded  the  throne  of  Delhi  dazzled 
even  eyes  which  were  accustomed  to 
the  pomp  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the 
great  viceroys  who  held  their  posts  by 
virtue  of  commissions  from  the  Mogul 
ruled  as  many  subjects  as  the  King  ot 
France  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Even  the  deputies  of  these  deputies 
might  well  rank,  as  to  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  amount  of  revenue,  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
great  empire,  powerful  and  prosperous 
as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  was 
yet,  even  in  its  best  days,  far  worse 
governed  than  the  worst  governed  parts 
of  Europe  now  are.  The  administra- 
tion was  tainted  with  all  the  vices  ol 
Oriental  despotism,  and  with  all  the 
vices  inseparable  from  the  domination 
of  race  over  race.  The  conflicting  pre- 
tensions of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  produced  a  long  scries  of  crimes 
and  public  disasters.  Ambitious  lieu- 
tenants of  the  sovereign  sometimes  as- 
pired to  independence.  Fierce  tribes 
of  Hindoos,  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
frequently  withheld  tribute,  repelled  the 
armies  of  the  government  from  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  poured  down 
in  arms  on  the  cultivated  plains.  In 
spite,  however,  of  much  constant  mal- 
administration, in  spite  of  occasional 
convulsions  which  shook  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  this  great  monarchy, 
on  the  whole,  retained,  during  some 
generations,  an  outward  appearance 
of  unity,  majesty,  and  energy.  But, 
throughout,  the  long  reign  of  Aurung- 
sebe,  the  state,  nowithstanding  all  that 
the  vigour  and  policy  of  the  prince 
could  effect,  was  hastening  to  disso- 
lution. After  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  YIW,  ta«  rufe-vta 
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wiuu  aomimon  of  the  Franks  was  se- 
vered into  a  thousand  pieces.  Nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  dignity  was  left 
to  the  abject  heirs  of  an  illustrious  name, 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  Charles  the  Fat, 
and  Charles  the  Simple.  Fierce  inva- 
ders, differing  from  each  other  in  race, 
language,  *nd  religion,  flocked,  as  if  by 
concert,  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth,  to  plunder  provinces  which  the 
government  could  no  longer  defend. 
The  pirates  of  the  Northern  Sea  ex- 
tended their  ravages  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Pvrenees,  and  at  length  fixed  their 
seat  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Seine. 
The  Hungarian,  in  whom  the  trembling 
monks  fancied  that  they  recognised  the 
Gog  or  Magog  of  prophecy,  carried 
back  the  plunder  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  the  depths  of  the  Pannonian 
forests.  The  Saracen  ruled  in  Sicily, 
desolated  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania, 
and  spread  terror  even  to  the  walls  of 
Borne.  In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings, 
a  great  internal  change  passed  upon  the 
empire.  Hie  corruption  of  death  began 
to  ferment  into  new  forms  of  life.  While 
the  great  body,  as  *  whole,  was  torpid 
and. passive,  every  separate  member 
began  to  feel  with  a  sense  and  to  m«v* 
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Wherever  their  kettle-drams 
ere  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his  hag 
r  rice  on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small 
(rings  in  his  girdle,  and  fled  with  his 
ife  and  children  to  the  mountains  or 
se  jungles,  to  the  milder  neighbour- 
ood  of  the  hyaena  and  the  tiger.  Many 
rorinces  redeemed  their  harvests  by 
ie  pavment  of  an  annual  ransom. 
Sren  the  wretched  phantom  who  still 
ace  the  imperial  title  stooped  to  pay 
\a»  ignominious  black-mail.  The 
amp-fires  of  one  rapacious  leader  were 
sen  from  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
)eIhL  Another,  at  the  head  of  his 
uramenble  cavalry,  descended  year 
ifter  year  on  the  rice-fields  of  Bengal 
Sren  the  European  factors  trembled 
or  their  magazines.  Less  than  a  han- 
ded Tears  ago,  it  was  thought  ncces- 
tary  to  fortify  Calcutta  against  the 
lorsemen  of  Berar,  and  the  name  of 
he  Mahratta  ditch  still  preserves  the 
nemory  of  the  danger. 

Wherever  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul 
•etained  authority  they  became  sove- 
reigns. They  might  still  acknowledge 
n  words  the  superiority  of  the  house 
>f  Tamerlane ;  as  a  Count  of  Flanders 
IT  a  Duke  of  Borgundy  might  have 
icknowledged  the  superiority  of  the 
noat  helpless  driveller  among  the  later 
3aiiovingians.  They  might  occasion- 
dry  send  to  their  titular  sovereign  a 
jomplimentary  present,  or  solicit  from 
lim  a  title  of  honour.  In  truth,  how- 
rver,  they  were  no  longer  lieutenants 
emovable  at  pleasure,  but  independent 
lereditary  princes.  In  this  way  ori- 
ginated those  great  Mussulman  houses 
rhich  formerly  ruled  Bengal  and  the 
2arnatic,  and  those  which  still,  though 
n  a  state  of  vassalage,  exercise  some 
if  the  powers  of  royalty  at  Lucknow 
ind  Hyderabad. 

In  what  was  this  confusion  to  end  ? 
W$m  the  strife  to  continue  during  cen- 
nries?  Was  it  to  terminate  in  the 
ise  of  another  great  monarchy?  Was 
he  Mussulman  or  the  Mahratta  to  be 
he  Lord  of  India?  Was  another 
Baber  to  descend  from  the  mountains, 
uid  to  lead  the  hardy  tribes  of  Cabul 
ind  Chorasan  against  a  wealthier  and 
ess  warlike  race?  None  of  these  events 
leemcd  improbable.    But  scarcely  any 


man,  however  sagacious,  would  have 
thought  it  possible  that  a  trading  com- 
pany, separated  from  India  by  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  sea,  and  possessing 
in  India  only  a  few  acres  for  purposes 
of  commerce,  would,  in  less  than  a 
hundred  years,  spread  its  empire  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  eternal  snow  of 
the  Himalayas;  would  compel  Mah- 
ratta and  Mahommedan  to  forget  their 
mutual  feuds  in  common  subjection; 
would  tame  down  even  those  wild  races 
which  had  resisted  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Moguls;  and,  having  united 
under  its  laws  a  hundred  millions  of 
subjects,  would  carry  its  victorious 
arms  far  to  the  east  of  the  Burram- 
pootcr,  and  far  to  the  west  of  the  Hy- 
daspes,  dictate  terms  of  peace  at  the 
gates  of  Ava,  and  seat  its  vassal  on 
the  throne  of  Candahar. 

The  man  who  first  saw  that  it  was 
possible  to  found  an  European  empire 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  monarchy 
was  Duplcix.  His  restless,  capacious, 
and  inventive  mind  had  formed  this 
scheme,  at  a  time  when  the  ablest  ser- 
vants of  the  English  Company  were 
busied  only  about  invoices  and  bills  of 
lading.  Nor  had  he  only  proposed  to 
himself  the  end.  He  had  also  a  just 
and  distinct  view  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  attained.  He  clearly 
saw  that  the  greatest  force  which  the 
princes  of  India  could  bring  into  the 
field  would  be  no  match  for  a  small 
body  of  men  trained  in  the  discipline, 
and  guided  by  the  tactics,  of  the  West. 
He  saw  also  that  the  natives  of  India 
might,  under  European  commanders, 
be  formed  into  armies,  such  as  Saxe 
or  Frederic  would  be  proud  to  com- 
mand. He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  roost  easy  and  convenient  way  in 
which  an  European  adventurer  could 
exercise  sovereignty  in  India,  was  to 
govern  the  motions,  and  to  speak 
through  the  mouth  of  some  glittering 
puppet  dignified  by  the  title  of  Nabob 
or  Nizam.  The  arts  both  of  war  and 
policy,  which  a  few  years  later  were 
employed  with  such  signal  success  by 
the  English,  were  first  understood  and 
practised  by  this  ingenious  and  aspiring 
Frenchman. 

The  situation  of  Indx&waa  tK&taax 


sider  his  office  as  an  hereditary  Jig-  U 
nitr,  or  as  a  dignity  held  during  life  jd 
only,  or  m  a  dignity  held  only  during  lb 
the  good  pleasure  of  this  Mogul,  argu-|f< 
menu  and  precedent!  might  be  found  J  tl 
for  Every  one  of  those  views.  The  IE 
party  who  had  the  heir  of  Baber  inlhi 
their  hand*,  represented  him  *s  the  T 
undoubted,  the  legitimate,  the  absolute  gi 
sovereign,  wham  all  subordinate  autho- 1  at 
ritiet  were  bound  to  obey.  The  part;  «. 
against  whom  his  name  was  used  did  B. 
not  want  plausible  pretexts  for  main-  wl 
taining  that  the  empire  was  in  fact  mi 
dissolved,  and  that,  though  it  might  beln 
decent  to  treat  the  Mogul  with  respect,]  ch 
m  a  venerable  relic  of  an  order  of  at 
things  which  had  passed  away,  it  was  I  of 
absurd  to  regard  him  m  the  real  mas- 
ter of  Hindustan.  \gp 
In  the  year  1748,  died  one  of  the  nu 
most  powerful  of  the  new  masters  of  im 
India,  the  great  Nizarn  al  Mulk,  Vice-  Isei 
roy  of  the  Deccan.  His  authority  de-  Ni 
scended  to  his  son,  Nazir  Jung.  Of  hu 
the  provinces  subject  to  this  high  fane- 1  m 
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He  tH  declared  Governor  of 
India  from  the  river  Kristna  to  Cape 
Comorin,  a  country  about  as  large  as 
France,  with  authority  superior  even  to 
that  of  Chunda  Sahib,  lie  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  seven 
thousand  cavalry.  It  was  announced 
that  no  mint  would  be  suffered  to  exist 
in  the  Carnatic  except  that  at  Pondi- 
cherry.  A  large  portion  of  the  treasures 
which  former  Viceroys  of  the  Deccan  had 
accumulated  found  its  way  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  French  governor.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  he  had  received  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  in  money, 
besides  many  valuable  jewels.  In  fact, 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  limit  to  his 
gams.    He  now  ruled  thirty  millions  of 

S»ple  with  almost  absolute  power. 
o  honour  or  emolument  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  government  but  by  his 
intervention.  No  petition,  unless  signed 
by  him,  was  perused  by  the  Nizam. 

Mirzapha  Jung  survived  his  eleva- 
tion only  a  few  months.  But  another 
prince  of  the  same  house  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  French  influence,  and 
ratified  all  the  promises  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Dupleix  was  now  the  greatest 
potentate  in  India.  His  countrymen 
boasted  that  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  awe  even  in  the  chambers  of  the 
palace  of  Delhi  The  native  popula- 
tion looked  with  amazement  on  the 
progress  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  an  European  adventurer 
had  made  towards  dominion  in  Asia. 
Nor  was  the  vain-glorious  Frenchman 
content  with  the  reality  of  power.  He 
loved  to  display  his  greatness  with  ar- 
rogant ostentation  before  the  eyes  of 
his  subjects  and  of  his  rivals.  Near 
the  spot  where  his  policy  had  obtained 
its  chief  triumph,  by  the  fall  of  Nazir 
Jung,  and  the  elevation  of  Mirzapha, 
he  determined  to  erect  a  column,  on  the 
four  sides  of  which  four  pompous  in- 
scriptions, in  four  languages,  should 
proclaim  his  glory  to  all  the  nations  of! 
the  East.  Medals  stamped  with  em-1 
blems  of  his  successes  were  buried  be- ! 
neath  the  foundations  of  this  stately' 
pillar,  and  round  it  arose  a  town! 
bearing  the  haughty  name  of  Dupleix 
Fatihabad,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
the  City  of  the  Victory  of  Dupleix. 
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The  English  had  made  some  feeble 
and  irresolute  attempts  to  stop  the 
rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  the  rival 
Company,  and  continued  to  recognise 
Mahommed  Ali  as  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic 
But  the  dominions  of  Mahommed  Ali 
consisted  of  Trichinopoly  alone ;  and 
Trichinopoly  was  now  invested  by 
Chunda  Sahib  and  his  French  auxilia- 
ries. To  raise  the  siege  seemed  impos- 
sible. The  small  force  which  was  then 
at  Madras  had  no  commander.  Major 
Lawrence  had  returned  to  England; 
and  not  a  single  officer  of  established 
character  remained  in  the  settlement. 
The  natives  had  learned  to  look  with 
contempt  on  the  mighty  nation  which 
was  soon  to  conquer  and  to  rule  them. 
They  had  seen  the  French  colours  fly- 
ing on  Fort  St.  George ;  they  had  seen 
the  chiefs  of  the  English  factory  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Fondi- 
oherry;  they  had  seen  the  arms  and 
counsels  of  Dupleix  everywhere  suc- 
cessful, while  the  opposition  which  the 
authorities  of  Madras  had  made  to  his 
progress,  had  served  only  to  expose 
their  own  weakness,  and  to  heighten 
his  glory.  At  this  moment,  the  valour 
and  genius  of  an  obscure  English  youth 
suddenly  turned  the  tide  of  fortune. 

Clive  was  now  twenty-five  years  old. 
After  hesitating  for  some  time  between 
a  military  and  a  commercial  life,  he 
bad  at  length  been  placed  in  a  post 
which  partook  of  both  characters,  that 
of  commissary  to  the  troops,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  The  present  emer- 
gency called  fcrth  all  his  powers.  He 
represented  to  his  superiors  that  unless 
6ome  vigorous  effort  were  made,  Tri- 
chinopoly would  fall,  the  house  of  Ana- 
verdy  Khan  would  perish,  and  the 
French  would  become  the  real  masters 
of  the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  6trike  some 
daring  blow.  If  an  attack  were  made 
on  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic, 
*nd  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Na- 
bobs, it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
siege  of  Trichinopoly  would  be  raised. 
The  heads  of  the  English  settlement, 
now  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Dupleix,  and  apprehensive  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  new  war  ta&weoa 
France   and   Great  Iktata,  Vua&xta 
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Liiundcr,  lightning,  und  ruin,  to  the  gates 
of  Arcot.  The  pirrisun,  in  n  juiiic, 
evacuated    tho   fort,    and    thu    English 

entered  it  without  a  blow.  ) 

I  But  Clivo  well  knew  that  ho  should  i 

not  be  suffered  to  retain  undisturbed  r 

possession  of  hia  conquest.  Up  instantly  1: 

began  to  collect  provisions,  to  throw  up  a 

works,  nnd  to  ranks  preparations  for  o 

sustaining  a  siege.  The  garrison,  which  a 

had  Sed  at  his  approach,  bad  now  re-  t 

covered  from  its  dismay,  and,  having  c 

been  swollen  by  largo  reinforcements  c 

front  the  neighbourhood  to  a  fores  of  f 

Jireo  thousand  men,  encamped  dose  to  t 

the    town.    At  dead  of  night,   Olive  c 

marched  out  of  the  fort,  attacked  the  I 

camp  by  surprise,  slew  great  numbers,  t 

dispersed  the  rest,  and  returned  to  his  ' 

quarters  without  having  lost  a  single  man.  j 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  was  t 

soon   carried  to  Chunda  Sahib,  who,  t 

with  his  French  allies,  was  besieging  i 

Trichinopoly.      Ho    immediately    da-  1 

tached  four   thousand  men   from  his  s 

camp,  and  sent  them  to  ArcoL    They  ■ 

were  speedily  joined  by  the  remains  of  t 

tho  force  which  Clivo  had  lately  seat-  t 

tcrcd.     They  were  further  strength-  • 
encd  by  two  thon««—>  — 
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from  their  torpor.  Morari  Row  do- 
dared  that  lie  bud  never  before  be- 
lieved that  Englishmen  could  fight, 
but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them 
since  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to 
help  themselves.  Rajah  Sahib  learned 
that  the  Mahrattas  were  in  motion. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  he  expe- 
ditions. He  first  tried  negotiation. 
Be  offered  large  bribes  to  Clive,  which 
were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed 
that,  if  his  proposals  were  not  accepted, 
he  would  instantly  storm  the  fort,  and 
put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword. 
Clm  told  him  in  reply,  with  charac- 
teristic haughtiness,  that  his  father 
was  an  usurper,  that  his  army  was  a 
rabble,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
think  twice  before  ho  sent  such  pol- 
troons into  a  breach  defended  by 
English  soldiers. 

Bajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm 
the  fort  The  day  was  well  suited  to 
a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  was  the 
great  Mahommedan  festival  which  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hosein,  the 
son  of  AIL  The  history  of  Islam  con- 
tains nothing  more  touching  than  tho 
event  which  gave  rise  to  that  solemnity. 
The  mournful  legend  relates  how  the 
chief  of  the  Fatimites,  when  all  his 
brave  followers  had  perished  round 
him,  drank  his  latent  draught  of  water, 
and  uttered  his  latest  prayer,  how  the 
assassins  carried  his  head  in  triumph, 
how  the  tyrant  smote  the  lifeless  tips 
with  his  staff,  and  how  a  few  old  men 
recollected  with  tears  that  they  had 
seen  those  lips  pressed  to  the  lips  of 
the  Prophet  of  God.  After  the  lapse 
of  near  twelve  centuries,  the  recur- 
rence of  this  solemn  season  excites 
the  fiercest  and  saddest  emotions  in 
the  bosoms  cf  the  devout  Moslem  of 
India.  They  work  themselves  up  to 
such  agonies  of  rage  and  lamentation 
that  some,  it  is  said,  have  given  up  the 
ghost  from  the  mere  effect  of  mental 
excitement  They  believe  that  who- 
ever, during  this  festival,  falls  in  arms 
against  the  infidels,  atones  by  his  death 
for  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  and  passes 
at  once  to  the  garden  of  the  Houris. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib 
determined  to  assault  Arcot.  Stimu- 
lating drugs  were  employed  to  aid  the 


e  fleet  of  religions  zeal,  and  the  be- 
siegers, drunk  with  enthusiasm,  drunk 
with  bang,  rushed  furiously  to  the  attack. 

Clive  had  received  secret  intelli- 
gence of  the  design,  had  made  his 
arrangements,  and,  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed. 
He  was  awakened  by  the  alarm,  and 
was  instantly  at  his  post.  The  enemy 
advanced,  driving  before  them  ele- 
phants whose  foreheads  were  armed 
with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected  that 
the  gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of 
these  living  battering-rams.  But  the 
huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  English 
musket-balls  than  they  turned  round, 
and  rushed  furiously  away,  trampling 
on  the  multitude  which  had  urged 
them  forward.  A  rail  was  launched 
on  the  water  which  filled  one  part  of 
the  ditch.  Clive,  perceiving  that  his 
gunners  at  that  post  did  not  under- 
stand their  business,  took  the  manage- 
ment of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself, 
and  cleared  tho  rail  in  a  few  minutes. 
Where  the  moat  was  dry  the  assail- 
ants mounted  with  great  boldness; 
but  they  were  received  with  a  fire  so 
heavy  and  so  well  directed,  that  it 
soon  quelled  the  courage  even  of  fana- 
ticism and  of  intoxication.  The  rear 
ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front 
ranks  supplied  with  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  loaded  muskets,  and  every 
shot  told  on  the  living  mass  below. 
After  three  desperate  onsets,  the  be- 
siegers retired  behind  the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour. 
Four  hundred  of  the  assailants  felL 
The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men. 
The  besieged  passed  an  anxious  night, 
looking  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack. 
But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were 
no  more  to  be  seen.  They  had  retired, 
leaving  to  the  English  several  guns  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  news  was  received  at  Fort  St 
George  with  transports  of  joy  and 
pride.  Clive  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
man  equal  to  any  command.  Two 
hundred  English  soldiers  and  seven 
hundred  sepoys  were  sent  to  him,  and 
with  this  force  he  instantly  commenced 
offensive  operations.  He  took  the  fort 
of  Timery,  effected  a  junction  with  a 
division  of  hlorari  Ttotf*  *xtoi%  vbA 


m*w  »iuv  ui  xuauuiurnea  All. 
• . « ■  Had  the  entire  direction  of  the  war 

.•[il  been  intrusted  to  Clive,  it  would  pro- 

L.tl3  bably  have  been  brought  to  a  speedy 

close.  Bat  the  timidity  and  incapa- 
city which  appeared  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  English,  except  where  he 
was  personally  present,  protracted  the 
straggle.  The  Mahrattas  mattered 
that  fiis  soldiers  were  of  a  different 
race  from  die  British  whom  they  found 
elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  languor 
was  that  in  no  long  time  Rajah  Sahib, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  in 
which  were  four  hundred  French  troops, 
appeared  almost  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  8t  George,  and  laid  waste  the 
villas  and  gardens  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  English  settlement.  But  he  was 
again  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Clive.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
French  were  killed  or  taken,  a  loss 
more  serious  than  that  of  thousands  of 
natives.  The  victorious  army  marched 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Fort  St 
David.  On  the  road  lay  the  City  of 
the  Victory  of  Dupleix,  and  the  stately 
monument  which  was  designed  to 
commemorate  the  triumphs  of  France 
in  the  East,    dive  ordered  both  the 
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fRth  a  prudence  that  certainly  war- 
ranted success." 

The  French  had  no  commander  to 
appose  to  the  two  friends.  Dupleix, 
not  inferior  in  talents  for  negotiation 
and  intrigue  to  any  European  who  has 
borne  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of] 
India,  was  ill  qualified  to  direct  iu 
person  military  operations.  He  had 
not  been  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  become  one.  His  ene- 
mies accused  him  of  personal  cowardice ; 
and  he  defended  himself  in  a  strain 
worthy  of  Captain  BobadiL  He  kept 
away  from  shot,  he  said,  because  silence 
and  tranquillity  were  propitious  to  hw 
genius,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
pnrsoe  his  meditations  amidst  the 
noise  of  fire-arms.  He  was  thus  under 
the  necessity  of  intrusting  to  others 
the  execution  of  his  great  warlike  de- 
signs; and  he  bitterly  complained  that 
he  was  ill  served.  He  had  indeed 
been  assisted  by  one  officer  of  eminent 
Brent,  the  celebrated  Bossy.  ButBussy 
had  marched  northward  with  the  Nizam, 
and  was  fully  employed  in  looking 
titer  his  own  interests,  and  those  of 
France,  at  the  court  of  that  prince. 
Among  the  officers  who  remained  with 
Dupleix,  there  was  not  a  single  roan 
of  capacity ;  and  many  of  them  were 
boys,  at  whose  ignorance  and  folly  the 
common  soldiers  laughed. 

TTie  English  triumphed  everywhere. 
The  besiegers  of  Trichinopoly  were 
themselves  besieged  and  compelled  to 
capitulate.  Chunda  Sahib  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  put 
to  death,  at  the  instigation  probably 
of  his  competitor,  Mahommed  AIL 
The  spirit  of  Dupleix,  however,  was 
unconquerable,  and  his  resources  in- 
exhaustible. From  his  employers  in 
Europe  he  no  longer  received  help  or 
countenance.  They  condemned  his 
policy.  They  gave  him  no  pecuniary 
assistance.  They  sent  him  for  troops 
only  the  sweepings  of  the  galleys. 
Tet  still  he  persisted,  intrigued,  bribed, 
promised,  lavished  his  private  fortune, 
strained  his  credit,  procured  new  di- 
plomas from  Delhi,  raised  up  new  ene- 
mies to  the  government  of  Madras  on 
every  side,  and  found  tools  even  among 
the  allies  of  the  English   Company. 


But  all  was  in  vain.  Slowly,  bnt 
steadily,  the  power  of  Britain  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  that  of  France 
to  decline. 

The  health  of  Clive  had  never  been 
good  during  his  residence  in  India; 
and  his  constitution  was  now  so  much 
impaired  that  he  determined  to  return 
to  England.  Before  his  departure  he 
undertook  a  service  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  performed  it  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  The  forts 
of  Covelong  and  Chingleput  were  oc- 
cupied by  French  garrisons.  It  was 
determined  to  send  a  force  against 
them.  But  the  only  force  available  for 
this  purpose  was  of  such  a  description 
that  no  officer  but  Clive  would  risk  his 
reputation  by  commanding  it  It  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  newly  levied 
sepoys,  and  two  hundred  recruits  who 
had  just  landed  from  England,  and 
who  were  the  worst  and  lowest  wretches 
that  the  Company's  crimps  could  pick 
up  in  the  flash-houses  of  London. 
Clive,  ill  and  exhausted  as  he  was, 
undertook  to  make  an  army  of  this 
undisciplined  rabble,  and  marched  with 
them  to  Covelong.  A  shot  from  the 
fort  killed  one  of  these  extraordinary 
soldiers;  on  which  all  the  rest  faced 
about  and  ran  away,  and  It  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  Clive  rallied 
them.  On  another  occasion,  the  noise 
of  a  gun  terrified  the  sentinels  so  much 
that  one  of  them  was  found,  some 
hours  later,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wdl 
Clive  gradually  accustomed  them  to 
danger,  and,  by  exposing  himself  con- 
stantly in  the  most  perilous  situations, 
shamed  them  into  courage.  He  at 
length  succeeded  in  forming  a  respect- 
able force  out  of  his  unpromising  ma- 
terials. Covelong  fell.  Clive  learned 
that  a  strong  detachment  was  marching 
to  relieve  it  from  Chingleput  He 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  learning  that  they  were  too  late, 
laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  on  the 
road,  killed  a  hundred  of  them  with 
one  fire,  took  three  hundred  prisoners, 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  gates  of 
Chingleput,  laid  siege  instantly  to  that 
fastness,  reputed  one  of  the  strongest  in 
India,  made  a  breach,  and  waa  oatta 
point  of  ttonmnfc,  utasi  tat  "StowS* 
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Willi  doer  and  tisrers,  supply  the  eulti-  tj 

Tho  great  sl"flin  which   fertilises  (lie  1 

soil  is,  at  the  game  time,  this  eiiii  f  high-  li 

way  of  Eastern  commerce.  On  its  banks,  r 

and  on  those  of  its  tributary  walcni,  are  r 

the  WMlthieat  marts,  the  most  splendid  I 

capitals,  said  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  it 

India.  The  tyranny  uf  mail  had  fur  ages  c 

struggled  in  vain  against  the  overflowing  a 

bounty  of  nature.    In  spite  of  the  Mas-  c 

Salman    despot   and  of  the    Muhratta  e 

freebooter,  Bengal  was  known  through  o 

the  East  aa  the  garden  of  Eden,  ai  the  I 

rich  kingdom.  Iu  population  multiplied  [ 

exceedingly.    Distant  provinces  t 

'  •*-  ■     from  the  overflowing  oi 

;    and  the   noble    ladies    of  > 
nd  Paris  were  clothed  in  the 

delicate  produce  of  its  looms.  The  race  f 

by  whom  this  rich  tract  was  peopled,  I 

enervated  by  a  soft  climate  and  accus-  1 

tamed  to  peaceful  employments,  bore  > 

the  same  relation    to   other   Asiatics  1 

which  the  Asiatics  generally  beer  to  < 

the  bold  and  energetic  children  of  En-  t 

rope.    The  Castilians  hate  a  proverb,  ; 

that  in  Valencia  the  earth  is  water  and  I 

the  men  women;  and  the  description  is  ( 

at  least  equally  applicable  to  th»  *--«  • 


O  nourished  from  the  overflowing  of  it 

granaries  j    and  the  noble    ladiei 
London  end  Paris  were  clothed  it 
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sf*fjd  tit  body  and  his  mind.  He  in- 
ilged  immoderately  in  the  use  of 
'dent  spirits,  which  inflamed  his  weak 
lin  almost  to  madness.  His  chosen 
■npanions  were  flatterers  sprung  from 
0  dregs  of  the  people,  and  recom- 
ended  by  nothing  but  buffoonery  and 
rvflity.  It  is  said  that  he  had  arrived 
the  last  stage  of  human  depravity, 
hen  cruelty  becomes  pleasing  for  its 
rn  sake,  when  the  sight  of  pain  as 
lin,  where  no  advantage  is  to  be 
lined,  no  offence  punished,  no  danger 
mad,  is  an  agreeable  excitement  It 
id  early  been  his  amusement  to  tor- 
■v  beasts  and  birds;  and,  when  he 
vsr  up,  he  enjoyed  with  still  keener 
Ush  the  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
From  a  child  Surajah  Dowlah  had 
tted  the  English.  It  was  his  whim  to 
>  so;  and  his  whims  were  never  op- 
ised.  He  had  also  formed  a  very  cx- 
egerated  notion  of  the  wealth  which 
ight  be  obtained  by  plundering  them ; 
id  bis  feeble  and  uncultivated  mind 
as  incapable  of  perceiving  that  the 
ebes  of  Calcutta,  had  they  been  even 
aster  than  he  imagined,  would  not 
sjnpensate  him  for  what  he  must  lose, 
the  European  trade,  of  which  Bengal 
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English  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. The  Nabob  seated  himself 
with  regal  pomp  in  the  principal  hall 
of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr.  Hoi  - 
well,  the  first  in  rank  among  the  pri- 
soners, to  be  brought  before  him.  His 
Highness  talked  about  the  insolence  of 
the  English,  and  grumbled  at  the  small- 
ness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
found;  but  promised  to  spare  their 
lives,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Then  was  committed  that  great 
crime,  memorable  for  its  singular  atro- 
city, memorable  for  the  tremendous  re- 
tribution by  which  it  was  followed. 
The  English  captives  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the  guards 
determined  to  secure  them  for  the  night 
in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber 
known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black 
Hole.  Even  for  a  single  European 
malefactor,  that  dungeon  would,  in  such 
a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and 
narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty 
feet  square.  The  air-holes  were  small 
and  obstructed.  It  was  the  summer 
solstice,  the  season  when  the  fierce  heat 
of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  rendered  to- 
lerable to  natives  of  England  by  lofty 
halls  and  by  the  constant  waving  of 


*  chief  seat,  should  be  driven  by  fans.   The  number  of  the  prisoner*."*** 
•  violence  to   some  other  quarter. '  one  hundred  and  forty-six.   When  they 


ratexts  for  a  (parrel  were  readily 
and.  The  English,  in  expectation  of 
war  with  France,  had  begun  to  fortify 
isir  settlement  without  special  per- 
isskm  from  the  Nabob.  A  rich  native, 
bom  he  longed  to  plunder,  had  taken 
Inge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been 
drtered  up.  On  such  grounds  as  these 
■rajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a  great 
•my  against  Fort  William. 
Tbe  servants  of  the  Company  at  Ma- 
is had  been  forced  bv  Dupleix  to 
ttome  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Those 
.  Bengal  were  still  mere  traders,  and 
ere  terrified  and  bewildered  by  the 
iproaching  danger.  The  governor, 
ho  had  heard  much  of  Surajah  Dow- 
n's cruelty,  was  frightened  out  of  his 
its,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  took  re- 
ge  in  the  nearest  ship.  The  military 
snmandant  thought  that  he  could  not 
>  better  than  follow  so  good  an  exam- 
is.  The  fort  was  taken  after  a  feeble 
mlguucef  mad  great  numbm  of  the 


were  ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  ima- 
gined that  the  soMiers  were  joking; 
and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of 
the  promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their 
lives,  they  laughed  and  jested  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon 
discovered  their  mistake.  They  expos- 
tulated; they  entreated;  but  in  vain. 
The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all 
who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven 
into  the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  and 
locked  upon  them. 

Nothing  in  history  or  fiction,  not 
even  the  story  which  Ugolino  told  in 
the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  after  he  had 
wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp  of 
his  murderer,  approaches  the  horrors 
which  were  recounted  by  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  that  night  They  cried  for 
mercy.  They  strove  to  burst  the  door. 
Holwell  who,  even  in  that  extremity, 
retained  some  presence  at  ToinA*<tftewA> 
large  bribes  to  the  gtflam.  'fcnk  'b* 

111* 
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their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult 
died  away  in  low  gasping*  and  moan- 
ings.  The  day  broke.  The  Nabob  had 
slept  off  hit  debauch,  and  permitted  the 
door  to  be  opened.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a 
lane  tor  the  turriTon,  by  piling  up  on 
'  1b  the  heaps  of  corpses  on  which 


three  ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own 
mother*  would  not  have  known,  stag- 
gered one  by  one  out  of  the  charnel- 
hoose.  A  pit  waa  instantly  dug.  The 
dead  bodies,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  in  number,  were  flung  into  it 
promiscuously  and  covered  up. 

But  these  thing*  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  eighty  years,  cannot 
be  told  or  read  without  horror,  awa- 
kened neither  remorse  nor  pity  in  the 
bosom  of  the  savage  Nabob  He  in- 
flicted no  punishment  on  the  murderers. 
He  showed  no  tenderness  to  the  survi- 
vors. Some  of  them,  indeed,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  got,  were  suffered  to 
depart  \  but  those  from  whom  it  was 
thought  that  any  thing  could  be  ex- 
torted were  treated  with  execrable 
cruelty.  Ho!  well,  unable  to  walk,  was 
earned    before   the    tyrant,    who   re- 
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he  received  the  news  that  an  English 
armament  was  in  the  Hooglcy.  He 
instantly  ordered  all  his  troops  to  as- 
semble at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched 
towards  Calcutta. 

Clive  had  commenced  operations 
with  his  usual  vigour.  He  took  Budge* 
badge,  routed  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed 
and  sacked  Hooglcy.  The  Nabob, 
already  disposed  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  the  English,  was  confirmed 
in  his  pacific  disposition  by  these  proofs 
of  their  power  and  spirit.  He  accord- 
ingly made  overtures  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  invading  armament,  and  offered  to 
restore  the  factory,  and  to  give  com- 
pensation to  those  whom  he  had  do- 
spoiled. 

Clive's  profession  was  war ;  and  he 
felt  that  there  was  something  discredit- 
able in  an  accommodation  with  Sura- 
jahDowlah.  But  his  power  was  limited. 
A  committee,  chiefly  composed  of  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  who  had  fled 
from  Calcutta,  had  the  principal  direc- 
tion of  affairs ;  and  these  persons  were 
eager  to  be  restored  to  their  posts  and 
compensated  for  their  losses.  The  go- 
vernment of  Madras,  apprised  that  war 
had  commenced  in  Europe,  and  appre- 
hensive of  an  attack  from  the  French, 
became  impatient  for  the  return  of  the 
armament.  The  promises  of  the  Nabob 
were  large,  the  chances  of  a  contest 
doubtful ;  and  Give  consented  to  treat, 
though  he  expressed  his  regret  that 
things  should  not  be  concluded  in  so  glo- 
rious a  manner  as  he  could  have  wished. 

With  this  negotiation  commences  a 
new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Clive.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  merely  a  soldier  carrying 
into  effect,  with  eminent  ability  and 
valour,  the  plans  of  others.  Hence- 
forth he  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  as  a 
statesman  ;  and  his  military  move- 
ments are  to  be  considered  as  subordi- 
nate to  his  political  designs.  That  in 
his  new  capacity  he  displayed  great 
ability,  and  obtained  great  success,  is 
unquestionable.  But  it  is  also  unques- 
tionable that  the  transactions  in  which 
he  now  began  to  take  a  part  have  left 
a  stain  on  his  moral  character. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  who  is  obstinately  re- 1 


solved  to  see  nothing  but  honour  and 
integrity  in  the  conduct  of  his  hero. 
But  we  can  as  little  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill,  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Clive  was  a  man  "  to  whom  deception, 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  never  cost  a 
pang."    Clive  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
constitutionally  the  very  opposite  of  a 
knave,  bold  even  to  temerity,  sincere 
even  to  indiscretion,  hearty  in  friend 
ship,  open  in  enmity.    Neither  in  his 
private  life,  nor  in  those  parts  of  his 
public  life  in  which  he  had  to  do  with 
his  countrymen,  do  we  find  any  signs 
of  a  propensity  to  cunning.     On  the 
contrary,  in  all  the  disputes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  as  an  Englishman  against 
Englishmen,  from  his  boxing-matches 
at  school  to  those  stormy  altercations 
at  the  India  House  and  in  Parliament 
amidst   which   his    later    years  were 
passed,  his  very  faults  were  those  of  a 
high  and  magnanimous  spirit.     The 
truth  seems  to  have  been  that  he  con- 
sidered Oriental  politics  as  a  game  in 
which  nothing  was  unfair.    He  know 
that  the  standard  of  morality  among 
the  natives  of   India  differed  widely 
from  that  established  in  England.    He 
knew  that  he  had  to  deal  with  men  des- 
titute of  what  in  Europe  is  called  honour, 
with  men  who  would  give  any  promise 
without  hesitation,  and  break  any  pro- 
mise without  shame,  with  men  who  would 
unscrupulously  employ  corruption,  per- 
jury, forgery,  to  compass  their  ends. 
His  letters  show  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  Asiatic  and   European 
morality  was  constantly  in  his  thoughts. 
He  seems  to  have  imagined,  most  erro- 
neously in  our  opinion,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing  against  such  adversaries, 
if  he  was  content  to  be  bound  by  ties 
from  which  they  were  free,  if  he  went 
on  telling  truth,  and  hearing  none,  if 
he  fulfilled,  to  his  own  hurt,  all  his  en- 
gagements with  confederates  who  never 
kept  an  engagement  that  was  not  to 
their  advantage.  Accordingly  this  man, 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  life  on  honour- 
able English  gentleman  and  a  soldici, 
was    no    sooner  matched  against  an 
Indian  intriguer,  than  he  became  him- 
self an  Indian  intriguer;  and  descended, 
without  scruple,  to  ia^VocA^ViVjyi- 
critical  caresses,  to  l3aa  «uta&Va&i&  <A 


nea  to  scire  as  a  medium  of  communi-  "mi 

cation    between    them    and    a    native  dcru 

court.     He  possessed   great   influence  Engl 

with  his  own   race,  and   bad  in  large  He 

measure  the  Hindoo  talents,  quick  oh-  ansn 

serration,  tact,  dexterity,  perseverance,  com) 

and  the  Hindoo  vices,  servility,  grecdi-  his  p 

ness,  and  treachery.  him. 

The  Nabob  behaved  with  all  the  faith-  beggi 

lessness  of  an  Indian  statesman,  and  with  mean 

all  the  levity  of  a  boy  whose  mind  had  initio 

been  enfeebled  by  power  and  self-  indul-  and  1 

goiice.     He  promised,  retracted,  hesi-  had  d 

tatod,  evaded.      At  one  time  he  ad-  sutdic 

vanced  with  his  army  in  a  threatening  proud 

manner  towards  Calcutta  i  but  when  he  the    I 

saw  the  resolute  front  which  the  Eng-  Hindu 

lish  presented,  be  fell  back  in  alarm,  watfo 

and  consented  to  make  peace  with  them  includ 

on  their  own  terms.    The  treaty  was  fiuanci 

no  sooner  concluded  than  he  formed  commi 

new   designs  against  them.      He  in-  Seit,  tl 

trigued  with  the  French  authorities  at  plot  wt 

Chandemagore.    Be  invited  Busty  to  and  a 

march  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Hoogley,  tween  I 

and  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Bengal,  and  tb 
All  this  was  well  known  to  Cli  ve  and       In  t 

r  hesitati 

Chandemagore,  before  the  force  there  vigour 

could  be  strengthened  by  new  arrivals,  opposil 

either  from  the  south  of  India,  or  from  En  glial 
Europe.     W»t~»i   ■« — '-■*  -' 
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been  exposed,had  be  continued  to  reign, 
appear  to  us  folly  to  justify  the  resolu- 
tion of  deposing  him.  But  nothing 
can  justify  the  dissimulation  which 
Cttve  stooped  to  practise.  He  wrote  to 
8nrajah  Dowlah  in  terms  so  affectionate 
that  they  for  a  time  lulled  that  weak 
prince  into  perfect  security.  The  same 
courier  who  carried  this  "  soothing  let- 
ter," as  Clive  calls  it,  to  the  Nabob, 
carried  to  Mr.  Watts  a  letter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Tell  Meer  Jaffier  to 
sear  nothing.  I  will  join  him  with  five 
thousand  men  who  never  turned  their 
becks.  Assure  him  I  will  march  night 
and  day  to  his  assistance,  and  stand  by 
him  as  long  as  I  have  a  man  left** 
■  It  was  impossible  that  a  plot  which 
had  so  many  ramifications  should  long 
remain  entirely  concealed.  Enough 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  to 
arouse  his  suspicions.  But  he  was  soon 
quieted  by  die  fictions  and  artifices 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  Omi- 
ehund  produced  with  miraculous  readi- 
ness. All  was  going  well;  the  plot 
was  nearly  ripe  ;  when  Clive  learned 
that  Omichund  was  likely  to  play  false. 
The  artful  Bengalee  had  been  pro- 
mised a  liberal  compensation  for  all 
that  he  had  lost  at  Calcutta.  But  this 
would  not  satisfy  him.  His  services 
had  been  great  He  held  the  thread 
of  the  whole  intrigue.  By  one  word 
breathed  in  the  ear  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
he  could  undo  all  that  he  had  done. 
The  lives  of  Watts,  of  Meer  Jaffier,  of 
all  the  conspirators,  were  at  his  mercy ; 
and  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  his  situation  and  to  make  his  own 
terms.  He  demanded  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  as  the  price  of 
bis  secrecy  and  of  his  assistance.  The 
committee,  incensed  by  the  treachery 
and  appalled  by  the  danger,  knew  not 
what  course  to  take.  But  Clive  was 
more  than  Omichund's  match  in  Omi- 
chund's own  arts.  The  man,  he  said, 
was  a  villain.  Any  artifice  which 
would  defeat  such  knavery  was  justifi- 
able. The  best  course  would  be  to 
promise  what  was  asked.  Omichund 
would  soon  be  at  their  mercy;  and  then 
they  might  punish  him  by  withholding 
from  mm,  not  only  the  bribe  which  he 
now  demanded,  bat  also  the  compensa- 


tion which  all  the  othei  sufferers  of 
Calcutta  were  to  receive. 

His  advice  was  taken.  But  how  was 
the  wary  and  sagacious  Hindoo  to  be 
deceived  ?  He  had  demanded  that  an 
article  touching  his  claims  should  be 
inserted  in  the  treaty  between  Meer 
Jaffier  and  the  English,  and  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  unless  he  saw  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  Clive  had  an  expedient 
ready.  Two  treaties  were  drawn  up, 
one  on  white  paper,  the  other  on  red, 
the  former  real,  the  latter  fictitious.  In 
the  former  Omichund's  name  was  not 
menti  >ned  ;  the  latter,  which  was  to  be 
6hown  to  him,  contained  a  stipulation 
in  his  favour. 

But  another  difficulty  arose.  Admi- 
ral Watson  had  scruples  about  signing 
the  r;d  treaty.  Omichund's  vigilance 
and  scuteness  were  such  that  the  ab- 
sence of  so  important  a  name  would 
probably  awaken  his  suspicions.  But 
Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do  any  thing 
by  halves.  We  almost  blush  to  write 
it    I  le  forged  Admiral  Watson's  name. 

All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Mr. 
Watts  fled  secretly  from  Moorshedabad. 
Clive  put  his  troops  in  motion,  and 
wrote  to  the  Nabob  in  a  tone  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  previous  letters. 
He  set  forth  all  the  wrongs  which  the 
British  had  suffered,  offered  to  submit 
the  points  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration 
of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  concluded  by  an- 
nouncing that,  as  the  rains  were  about 
to  set  in,  he  and  his  men  would  do 
themselves  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
his  Highness  for  an  answer. 

Surajah  Dowlah  instantly  assembled 
his  whole  force,  and  marched  to  en- 
counter the  English.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  Nabob,  and  carry 
over  his  division  to  Clive.  But,  as  the 
decisive  moment  approached,  the  fears 
of  the  conspirator  overpowered  his 
ambition.  Clive  had  advanced  to  Cos- 
simbuzar ;  the  Nabob  lay  with  a  mighty 
power  a  few  miles  off  at  Plassey ;  and 
still  Meer  Jaffier  delayed  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  and  returned  evasive 
answers  to  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  the  English  general 

Clive  was  in  a  painfully  enadoua 
situation.    He  con\&  \>W*  tk*  ««&.- 


1  of  war. 

The  majority  pronounced  against  fight- 
ing ;  and  CJlive  declared  his  concur- 
rence with  the  majority.  Long  after- 
wards, he  laid  that  he  had  never  called 
but  one  council  of  war,  and  that,  if  he 
had  taken  the  advice  of  that  council, 
the  British  would  never  have  been 
maiteri  of  Bengal.  But  scarcely  had 
the  meeting  broken  up  when  he  wu 
himself  again.  He  retired  alone  under 
the  shade  of  lome  trees,  and  passed 
near  an  how  there  in  thought.  He 
came  back  determined  to  pot  every 
thing  to  the  hazard,  and  gave  orders 
thai  all  should  be  in  readiness  * 
ingthe  river  on  the  marrow. 

The  river  was  passed;  ani  . 
close  of  a  toilsome  day's  march,  the 
army,  long  after  sunset,  took  up  its 
quarters  in  a  grove  of  mange-trees  near 
Flaawj,  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy. 
CUto  was  unable  to  sleep ;  he  heard, 
through  the  whole  night,  the  sound  of 
drums  and  cymbals  from  the  vast  camp 
of  the  Nabob.  It  is  not  strange  "*  ' 
even  his  stoat  heart  should  now 
then  have  sunk,  when  he  reflected 
against  what  odd*  •-■ '  ' 
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tacked  by  legate  soldiers  was  erer 
more  completely  rooted.  The  little 
bead  of  Frenchmen,  who  alone  ven- 
tured to  confront  the  English,  were 
swept  down  the  stream  of  fugitives. 
In  an  hour  the  forces  of  Sorajah  Dow- 
lab  were  dispersed,  never  to  reassem- 
ble. Only  five  hundred  of  the  van- 
quished were  slain.  But  their  camp, 
their  guns,  their  baggage,  innumerable 
waggons,  innumerable  cattle,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  conquerors.  With 
the  loss  of  twentr-two  soldiers  killed 
and  fifty  wounded,  Clive  had  scattered 
an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  subdued  an  empire  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain. 

Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no  assistance 
to  the  English  during  the  action.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided,  he  drew  off  his  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  and,  when  the  battle 
was  over,  sent  his  congratulations  to  his 
ally.  The  next  morning  he  repaired 
to  the  English  quarters,  not  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  the  reception  which 
awaited  him  there.  He  gave  evident 
signs  of  alarm  when  a  guard  was 
drawn  out  to  receive  him  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  rank.  But  his  ap- 
prehensions were  speedily  removed. 
Clive  came  forward  to  meet  him,  em- 
braced him,  saluted  him  as  Nabob  of 
the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  listened  graciously 
to  his  apologies,  and  advised  him  to 
march  without  delay  to  Moorshedabad. 

Surajah  Dowlah  had  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  all  the  speed  with 
which  a  fleet  camel  could  carry  him, 
and  arrived  at  Moorshedabad  in  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  There 
he  called  his  councillors  round  him. 
The  wisest  advised  him  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from 
whom  he  had  nothing  worse  to  fear 
than  deposition  and  confinement.  But 
he  attributed  this  suggestion  to  trea- 
chery. Others  urged  him  to  try  the 
chance  of  war  again.  He  approved 
the  advice,  and  issued  orders  accord- 
ingly. But  he  wanted  spirit  to  adhere 
even  during  one  day  to  a  manly  reso- 
lution. He  learned  that  Meer  Jaffier 
had  arrived;  and  his  terrors  became 
insupportable.    THsguised  in  a  mean 


dress,  with  a  casket  of  jewels  in  his 
hand,  he  let  himself  down  at  night 
from  a  window  of  his  palace,  and,  ac- 
companied by  only  two  attendants, 
embarked  on  the  river  for  Patna. 

In  a  few  days  Clive  arrived  at  Moot- 
ahedabad,  escorted  by  two  hundred 
English  soldiers  and  three  hundred 
sepoys.  For  his  residence  had  been 
assigned  a  palace,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden  so  spacious  that 
all  the  troops  who  accompanied  him 
could  conveniently  encamp  within  it 
The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of 
Meer  Jaffier  was  instantly  performed. 
Clive  led  the  new  Nabob  to  the  seat  of 
honour,  placed  him  on  it,  presented  to 
him,  after  the  immemorial  fashion  of 
the  East,  an  offering  of  gold,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  natives  who  filled  the 
hall,  congratulated  them  on  the  good 
fortune  which  had  freed  them  from  a 
tyrant.  He  was  compelled  on  this  oc- 
casion to  use  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that, 
long  as  he  resided  in  India,  intimately 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  Indian  po- 
litics and  with  the  Indian  character, 
and  adored  as  he  was  by  his  Indian 
soldiery,  he  never  learned  to  express 
himself  with  facility  in  any  Indian 
language.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have 
been  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of 
employing,  in  his  intercourse  with  na- 
tives of  India,  the  smattering  of  Por- 
tuguese which  he  had  acquired,  when 
a  lad,  inBrasiL 

The  new  sovereign  was  now  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  his  allies. 
A  conference  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Jugget  Seit,  the  great  banker,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. Omichnnd  came  thither, 
fully  believing  himself  to  stand  high 
in  the  favour  of  Clive,  who,  with  dis- 
simulation surpassing  even  the  dis- 
simulation of  Bengal,  had  up  to  that 
day  treated  him  with  undiminished 
kindness.  The  white  treaty  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  Clive  then  turned  to 
Mr.  Scrafton,  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  said  in  English,  M  It  is 
now  time  to  undeceive  Omichnnd." 
"Onuchund,"  said  Mr.  Scrafton  in 
Hindostanee, u  the  ttAtraicj  \*  V<Jt\ri*_ 


— «  (wneii,  again  to  employ  him  in 
the  public  service.  Bat  from  the  mo- 
ment of  that  sudden  shock,  the  un- 
happy man  sank  gradually  into  idiocy. 
He  who  had  formerly  been  distin- 
guished by  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing and  the  simplicity  of  his 
habit!,  now  squandered  the  remains  of 
Uf  fortune  on  childish  trinkets,  and 
tared  to  exhibit  himself  dressed  in  rich 
garments,  and  hong  with  preciou 
(tanas;  In  this  abject  state  he  lan- 
guished a  few  mouths,  and  then  died. 
We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  remarks  for  the  purpose  of 
"      -  gthe'    ■  - 


defend  it  in  all  its  parts.  Ha  regrets, 
indeed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy meant  so  liable  to  abuse  as  for- 
gery ;  but  be  will  not  admit  that  any 
blame  attaches  to  those  who  deceived 
the  deceiTer.  He  thinks  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  bound  to  keep  faith 
with  one  who  kept  no  faith  with  them, 
and  that,  if  they  had  fulfilled  their 
engagements  with  the  wily  Bengalee, 
so  signal  an  example  of  successful 
treason  would  hare  producwl  ■  n— ■— ■ 
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ft  to  bring?  forth  tens  of  millions  of 
tees  from  its  most  secret  repositories. 
tactile  monarch  may  promise  moun- 
ae  of  gold  to  our  sepoys,  on  condi- 
n  that  they  will  desert  the  standard 
the  Company.  The  Company  pro- 
ses only  a  moderate  pension  after  a 
ig  service.  Bat  every  sepoy  knows 
it  the  promise  of  the  Company  will 
kept ;  he  knows  that  if  he  lives  a 
ndred  years  his  rice  and  salt  are  as 
am  as  the  salary  of  the  Governor- 
Meral :  and  he  knows  that  there  is 
t  smother  state  in  India  which  would 
t,  In  spite  of  the  most  solemn  vows, 
t?e  him  to  die  of  hunger  in  a  ditch 
toon  as  he  had  ceased  to  be  useful. 
m  greatest  advantage  which  a  go- 
rnment  can  possess  is  to  be  the  one 
ittworthy  government  in  the  midst 
governments  which  nobody  can 
ISC  This  advantage  we  enjoy  in 
da.    Had  we  acted  during  the  last 

0  generations  on  the  principles 
dch  Sir  John  Malcolm  appears  to 
ve  considered  as  sound,  had  we  as 
en  as  we  had  to  deal  with  people 
•  Omichund,  retaliated  by  lying 
d  forging,  and  breaking  faith,  after 
sir  fashion,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that 
courage  or  capacity  could  have  up- 
Id  our  empire. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  admits  that 
ire's  breach  of  faith  could  be  jus- 
ed  only  by  the  strongest  necessity, 
lire  think  that  breach  of  faith  not 
rjr  unnecessary,  but  most  inexpe- 
snt,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
ogether  condemn  it. 
Omichund  was  not  the  only  victim 
the  revolution.  Surajah  Dowlah 
is  taken  a  few  days  after  his  flight, 
d  was  brought  before  Meer  Jaffier. 
lere  he  flung  himself  on  the  ground 
convulsions  of  fear,  and  with  tears 
d  loud  cries  implored  the  mercy 
dch  he  had  never  shown.  Meer 
filer  hesitated ;  but  his  son  Mceran, 
youth  of  seventeen,  who  in  feeble- 
st of  brain  and  savageness  of  nature 
satly  resembled  the  wretched  cap- 
By  was  implacable.    Surajah  Dow- 

1  was  led  into  a  secret  chamber,  to 
dch  in  a  short  time  the  ministers  of 
ath  were  sent.  In  this  act  tho  Eng- 
b  ban  no  parts  *nd  Meer  Jaffier 


understood  so  much  of  their  feelings, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gise to  them  for  having  avenged  them 
on  their  most  malignant  enemy. 

The  shower  of  wealth  now  fell  co- 
piously on  the  Company  and  its  ser- 
vants. A  sum  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  in  coined  silver, 
was  sent  down  the  river  from  Moor- 
shedabad  to  Fort  William.  The  fleet 
which  conveyed  this  treasure  consisted 
of  more  than  a  hundred  boats,  and  per- 
formed its  triumphal  voyage  with  nags 
flying  and  music  playing.  Calcutta, 
which  a  few  months  before  had  been 
desolate,  was  now  more  prosperous 
than  ever.  Trade  revived  ;  and  the 
signs  of  affluence  appeared  in  every 
English  house.  As  to  Give,  there 
was  no  limit  to  his  acquisitions  but 
his  own  moderation.  The  treasury  of 
Bengal  was  thrown  open  to  him. 
There  were  piled  up,  after  the  usage 
of  Indian  princes,  immense  masses  of 
coin,  among  which  might  not  seldom 
be  detected  the  florins  and  byzants 
with  which,  before  any  European  ship 
had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Venetians  purchased  the  stuns  and 
spices  of  the  East  Give  walked  be- 
tween heaps  of  gold  and  silver, 
crowned  with  rubies  and  diamonds, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  help  himself. 
He  accepted  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  pecuniary  transactions  between 
Meer  Jaffier  and  Give  were  sixteen 
years  later  condemned  by  the  public 
voice,  and  severely  criticised  in  Par- 
liament They  are  vehemently  de- 
fended by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  The 
accusers  of  the  victorious  general  re- 
presented his  gains  as  the  wages  of 
corruption,  or  as  plunder  extorted  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  from  a  helpless 
ally.  The  biographer,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  these  great  acquisi- 
tions as  free  gifts,  honourable  alike  to 
the  donor  and  to  the  receiver,  and 
compares  them  to  the  rewards  be- 
stowed by  foreign  powers  on  Marl- 
borough, on  Nelson,  and  on  Welling- 
ton. It  had  always,  he  says,  been 
customary  in  the  East  to  give  and  re- 
ceive presents  \  and  thst*  to*,  %*  i*x> 
no  Act  of  Ptiliaxwnt  y*fo2wki  V*- 


the   full    knowledge   nnd    approbatiii 


of  h 


i   gove 


Tins   rati 


sught  lo  l>0  strictly  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  merest  bauble,  with 
respect  to  a  cross,  a  medal,  or  a  yard 
of  coloured  riband.  Bat  how  can  any 
government  be  well  served,  if  those 
who  command  its  forces  are  at  liberty, 
without  in  permission,  without  its 
privity,  to  accept  princely  fortunes 
from  its  allies  1  It  u  idle  to  say  that 
there  wn  then  no  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  taking  pre- 
sent* from  Asiatic  sovereigns.  It  is 
not  on  the  Act  which  was  passed  at  a 
later  period  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  inch  taking  of  presents,  bnt 
on  grounds  which  were  valid  before 
that  Act  was  passed,  on  grounds 
of  common  taw  and  common  sense, 
that  we  arraign  the  conduct  of  Give. 
There  if  no  Act  that  we  know  of, 
prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  from  being  in 
the  pay  of  continental  powers,  bnt 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  a  Secretary 
who  should  receive  a  secret  pension 
from  France  would  grossly  violate  his 
duty,  and  would  deserve  severe  punish- 
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Mogul,  was  now  in  truth  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  menaced  Bengal 
with  invasion.  Nothing  bnt  the  talents 
and  authority  of  Clive  could  support 
the  tottering  government  While  things 
were  in  this  state,  a  ship  arrived  with 
despatches  which  bad  been  written  at 
the  India  House  before  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Plassey  had  reached  London. 
The  Directors  had  determined  to  place 
the  English  settlements  in  Bengal  un- 
der a  government  constituted  in  the 
most  cumbrous  and  absurd  manner; 
and*  to  make  the  matter  worse,  no 
place  in  the  arrangement  was  assigned 
to  Clive.  The  persons  who  were  se- 
lected to  form  this  new  government, 
greatly  to  their  honour,  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
these  preposterous  orders,  and  invited 
Clive  to  exercise  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. He  consented ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany had  only  anticipated  the  wishes 
of  their  employers.  The  Directors, 
on  receiving  news  of  Clive's  brilliant 
success,  instantly  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  their  possessions  in  Bengal, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  gratitude 
and  esteem.  His  power  was  now 
boundless,  and  far  surpassed  even  that 
which  Dupleix  had  attained  in  the 
south  of  India.  Meer  Jaffler  regarded 
him  with  slavish  awe.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  Nabob  spoke  with  severity  to 
a  native  chief  of  high  rank,  whose  fol- 
lowers had  been  engaged  in  a  brawl 
with  some  of  the  Company's  sepoys. 
•*  Are  you  yet  to  learn,"  he  said,  **  who 
that  Colonel  Clive  is,  and  in  what  sta- 
tion God  has  placed  him  ?"  The  chief, 
who,  as  a  famous  jester  and  an  old 
friend  of  Meer  Jaffier,  could  venture 
to  take  liberties,  answered,  «I  affront 
the  Colonel !  I,  who  never  get  up  in 
the  morning  without  making  three 
low  bows  to  his  jackass !"  This  was 
hardly  an  exaggeration.  Europeans 
and  natives  were  alike  at  Clive's  feet. 
The  English  regarded  him  as  the  only 
man  who  could  force  Meer  Jaffier  to 
keep  his  engagements  with  them.  Meer 
Jaffier  regarded  him  as  the  only  man 
who  could  protect  the  new  dynasty 
against  turbulent  subjects  and  en- 
aomching  neighbours. 
It  is  but  justice  to  B*y  that  Clive 


used  his  power  ably  and  vigorously  for 
the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  sent 
forth  an  expedition  against  the  tract 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Carnatic  In 
this  tract  the  French  still  had  the  as- 
cendency; and  it  was  important  to 
dislodge  them.  The  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  was  intrusted  to  an  officer 
of  the  name  of  Forde,  who  was  then 
little  known,  but  in  whom  the  keen 
eye  of  the  governor  had  detected  mili- 
tary talents  of  a  high  order.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  rapid  and 
splendid. 

While  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army  of  Bengal  was  thus  engaged  at 
a  distance,  a  new  and  formidable  dan- 
ger menaced  the  western  frontier.  The 
Great  Mogul  was  a  prisoner  at  Delhi 
in  the  hands  of  a  subject.  His  eldest 
son,  named  Shah  Alum,  destined  to  bo, 
during  many  years,  the  sport  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  and  to  be  a  tool  in  the 
hands,  first  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  then 
of  the  English,  had  fled  from  the  pa- 
lace of  his  father.  His  birth  was  still 
revered  in  India.  Some  powerful 
princes,  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  par- 
ticular, were  inclined  to  favour  him. 
Shah  Alum  found  it  easy  to  draw  to 
his  standard  great  numbers  of  the 
military  adventurers  with  whom  every 
part  of  the  country  swarmed.  An 
army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of  va- 
rious races  and  religions,  Mahrattas, 
Rohillas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans,  were 
speedily  assembled  round  him ;  and 
he  formed  the  design  v  "  overthrowing 
the  upstart  whom  the  English  had  ele- 
vated to  a  throne,  and  of  establishing 
his  own  authority  throughout  Bengal, 
Orissa,  and  Bahar. 

Meer  Jaffier's  terror  was  extreme ; 
and  the  only  expedient  which  occurred 
to  him  was  to  purchase,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money,  an 
accommodation  with  Shah  Alum.  This 
expedient  had  been  repeatedly  em- 
ployed by  those  who,  before  him,  had 
ruled  the  rich  and  nnwarlike  provinces 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  But 
Clive  treated  the  suggestion  with  a 
scorn  worthy  of  his  strong  sense  and 
dauntless  courage.  "  If  you  do  this,1' 
he  wrote,  u you  wVSl  nax*ta&R«&*fo oV 
Oude,  the  MahraXtaa,  an&Tnasa?  tm«»» 
come  from  all  paxt&oA  taa  wAaa**  <& 
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your  country,  who  will  bully  you  out 
of  money  till  you  have  none  left  in 
your  treasury.  I  beg  your  Excellency 
will  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  English, 
and  of  those  troops  which  are  attached 
to  you."  He  wrote  in  a  similar  strain 
to  the  governor  of  Patna,  a  brave  na- 
tive soldier  whom  he  highly  esteemed. 
44  Come  to  no  terms  ;  defend  your  city 
to  the  last.  Best  assured  that  the 
English  are  stanch  and  firm  friends, 
and  that  they  never  desert  a  cause  in 
which  they  have  once  taken  a  part" 

He  kept  his  word.  Shah  Alum  had 
invested  Patna,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  to  storm,  when  he  learned 
that  the  Colonel  was  advancing  by 
forced  marches.  The  whole  army 
which  was  approaching  consisted  of 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys. 
But  Clive  and  his  Englishmen  were  now 
objects  of  dread  over  all  the  East  As 
soon  as  his  advanced  guard  appeared, 
the  besiegers  fled  before  him.  A  few 
French  adventurers  who  were  about  the 
person  of  the  prince  advised  him  to  try 
the  chance  of  battle  ;  but  in  vain.  In  a 
few  days  this  great  army,  which  had 
been  regarded  with  so  much  uneasiness 
by  the  court  of  Moorshedabad,  melted 
away  before  the  mere  terror  of  the 
British  name. 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph 
to  Fort  William.  The  joy  of  Meer 
Jaffier  was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears 
had  been,  and  led  him  to  bestow  on 
his  preserver  a  princely  token  of  gra- 
titude. The  quit-rent  which  the  East 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  to 
the  Nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  held 
by  them  to  the  south  of  Calcutta 
amounted  to  near  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  whole  of 
this  splendid  estate,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port with  dignity  the  highest  rank  of 
the  British  peerage,  was  now  conferred 
on  Clive  for  life. 

This  present  we  think  Clive  justified 
fat  accepting.  It  was  a  present  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  could  be  no  se- 
cret In  fact,  the  Company  itself  was 
his  tenant,  and,  by  its  acquiescence, 
rignified  its  approbation  of  Meer  Ja£> 
tier's  grant. 


time  felt  that  the  powerful  airy  who 
had  set  him  up  might  pull  him  down, 
and  had  been  looking  round  for  sup- 
port against  the  formidable  strength  by 
which  he  had  himself  been  hitherto 
supported.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  among  the  natives 
of  India  any  force  which  would  look 
the  Colonel's  little  army  in  the  face. 
The  French  power  in  Bengal  was  ex- 
tinct But  the  fame  of  the  Dutch  had 
anciently  been  great  in  the  Eastern 
seas ;  and  it  was  not  yet  distinctly 
known  in  Asia  how  much  the  power  of 
Holland  had  declined  in  Europe.  Se- 
cret communications  passed  between 
the  court  of  Moorshedabad  and  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Chinsurah  ;  and  ar- 
gent letters  were  sent  from  Chinsurah, 
exhorting  the  government  of  Batavia 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  which  might 
balance  the  power  of  the  English  iu 
Bengal.  The  authorities  of  Batavia, 
eager  to  extend  the  influence  of  their 
country,  and  still  more  ^ager  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  share  of  the  wealth 
which  had  recently  raised  so  many 
English  adventurers  to  opulence, 
equipped  a  powerful  armament  Seven 
large  ships  from  Java  arrived  unex- 
pectedly in  the  Uoogley.  The  mili- 
tary force  on  board  amounted  to  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  of  whom  about  one 
half  were  Europeans.  The  enterprise 
was  well  timed.  Clive  had  sent  such 
largo  detachments  to  oppose  the  French 
in  the  Carnatic  that  his  army  was  now 
inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Dutch. 
He  knew  that  Meer  Jaffier  secretly  fa- 
voured the  invaders.  He  knew  that 
he  took  on  himself  a  serious  respon- 
sibility if  he  attacked  the  forces  of  a 
friendly  power;  that  the  English  mi- 
nisters could  not  wish  to  see  a  war 
with  Holland  added  to  that  in  which 
they  were  already  engaged  with 
France  ;  that  they  might  disavow  his 
acts ;  that  they  might  punish  him. 
He  had  recently  remitted  a  great  part 
of  his  fortune  to  Europe,  through  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  ;  and  he 
had  therefore  a  strong  interest  in 
avoiding  any  quarrel.  But  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that,  if  he  suffered  the  Batavian 
exmameut  to  pass  up  the  river  and  to 


Bera  grant  \ sxm&meu*  to  pass  up  we  nver  ana  w 

JBtet  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jafl\«r\ y>Vn  \ta  gtxrwni  <&  Ofomah*  User 
did  not  last  long.    He  had  for  some*  *•&«  wov^  tow\toi^\^^ 
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arms  of  these  new  allies,  and  that  the 
English  ascendency  in  Bengal  would 
be  exposed  to  most  serious  danger. 
He  took  his  resolution  with  charac- 
teristic boldness,  and  was  most  ably  se- 
conded by  his  officers,  particularly  by 
Colonel  Forde,  to  whom  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  operations  was  in- 
trusted* The  Dutch  attempted  to  force 
a  passage.  The  English  encountered 
them  both  by  land  and  water.  On  both 
elements  the  enemy  had  a  great  supe- 
riority of  force.  On  both  they  were 
signally  defeated.  Their  ships  were 
taken.  Their  troops  were  put  to  a  total 
rout.  Almost  all  the  European  soldiers, 
who  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
the  invading  army,  were  killed  or  taken. 
The  conquerors  sat  down  before  Chin- 
surah;  and  the  chiefs  of  that  settle- 
ment, now  thoroughly  humbled,  con- 
sented to  the  terms  which  Clive  dic- 
tated. They  engaged  to  build  no  for- 
tifications, and  to  raise  no  troops  beyond 
a  small  force  necessary  for  the  police  of 
their  factories ;  and  it  was  distinctly 
provided  that  any  violation  of  these  co- 
venants should  be  punished  with  instant 
expulsion  from  Bengal. 

Three  months  after  this  great  victory, 
Clive  sailed  for  England.  At  home, 
honours  and  rewards  awaited  him,  not 
indeed  equal  to  his  claims  or  to  his  am- 
bition, but  still  such  as,  when  his  age,  his 
rank  in  the  army,  and  his  original  place 
in  society  are  considered,  must  be  pro- 
nounced rare  and  splendid.  He  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  and  en- 
couraged to  expect  an  English  title. 
George  the  Third,  who  had  just  as- 
cended the  throne,  received  him  with 
grci*t  distinction.  The  ministers  paid 
him  marked  attention;  and  Pitt,  whose 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  country  was  unbounded,  was 
eager  to  mark  his  regard  for  one  whose 
exploits  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  lustre  of  that  memorable  period. 
The  great  orator  had  already  in  Par- 
liament described  Clive  as  a  heaven- 
born  general,  as  a  man  who,  bred  to 
the  labour  of  the  desk,  had  displayed  a 
military  genius  which  might  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
There  were  then  no  reporters  in  the 
gallery;  bn*  these  words,  emphatically 


spoken  by  the  first  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
had  been  transmitted  to  Clive  in  Ben- 
gal, and  had  greatly  delighted  and  flat- 
tered him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  Clive  was  the  only  English 
general  of  whom  his  countrymen  had 
much  reason  to  be  proud.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  generally  un- 
fortunate; and  his  single  victory,  having 
been  gained  over  his  countrymen  and 
used  with  merciless  severity,  had  been 
more  fatal  to  his  popularity  than  his 
many  defeats.  Conway,  versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  person- 
ally  courageous,  wanted  vigour  and 
capacity.  Granby,  honest,  generous, 
and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  had  neither 
science  nor  genius.-  Sackville,  inferior 
in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries,  had  incurred,  un- 
justly as  we  believe,  the  imputation 
most  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  soldier. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  a  foreign 
general  that  the  British  had  triumphed 
at  Minden  and  Warburg.  The  people 
therefore,  as  was  natural,  greeted  with 
pride  and  delight  a  captain  of  their  own, 
whose  native  courage  and  self-taught 
skill  had  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
the  great  tacticians  of  Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Clive  was  such  as 
enabled  him  to  vie  with  the  first  gran- 
dees of  England.  There  remains  proof 
that  he  had  remitted  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  through  the  English  Company. 
The  amount  which  he  had  sent  home 
through  private  houses  was  also  con- 
siderable. He  had  invested  great  sums 
in  jewels,  then  a  very  common  mode  of 
remittance  from  India.  His  purchases 
of  diamonds,  at  Madras  alone,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Be- 
sides a  great  mass  of  ready  money,  he 
had  his  Indian  estate,  valued  by  him- 
self at  twenty-seven  thousand  a  year* 
His  whole  annual  income,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is  desirous  to 
state  it  as  low  as  possible,  exceeded  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  incomes  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  at  the  t£m&  <£  tab 
accession  of  George  tha  TnVx&  'tra*  «x 
least  as  rare  aa  inoomos  <£  %  V«n&w4 


invested  l'atna,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  proceeding  to  slorm.wlicn  lie  learned  i 
that  the  Colonel  was  advancing  by  i 
forced  marches.  The  whole  arm/  I 
which  wan  approaching  consisted  of  a 
only  four  hundred  and  hfty  Europeans  e 
and  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  sepoys.  J  t 
liutCliveand  his  Englishmen  were  now  b 
Object!  of  dread  over  all  the  East.  As  £ 
toon  as  bit  advanced  guard  appeared,  ei 
the  besiegers  fled  before  him.  A  few  o 
French  adventurer*;  who  were  about  the  fo 
person  of  the  prince  advised  him  to  try  w 
the  chance  of  battle)  butinvain.  In  a  E 
lew  days  this  great  army,  which  had  eq 
been  regarded  with  so  much  uneasiness  Ui 
by  the  court  of  lioorshedabad,  melted  I  pe 
awn  before  the  mere  terror  of  the  tai 
Eritiahname.  tet 

The  conqueror  returned  in  triumph  ha 
to  Fort  William.  The  joy  of  Mcer  wa 
Jaffier  was  as  unbounded  as  his  fears  lar 
had  been,  and  led  him  to  bestow  on  in 
his  preserver  a  princely  token  of  gra-  mf 
titude.  The  quit-rent  which  the  East  He 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  to  voi 
the  Nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  held  he 
by  them  to  the  south  of  Calcutta  I  sib 
"   "I    to   near   thirty   thooaand  I  *-• 
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spoken  by  the  first  statesman  of  the 
age,  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
had  been  transmitted  to  Clive  in  Ben- 
gal, and  had  greatly  delighted  and  flat- 
tered him.  Indeed,  since  the  death  of 
Wolfe,  Clive  was  the  only  English 
general  of  whom  his  countrymen  had 
much  reason  to  be  proud.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  been  generally  un- 
fortunate; and  his  single  victory,  having 
been  gained  over  his  countrymen  and 
used  with  merciless  severity,  had  been 
more  fatal  to  his  popularity  than  his 
many  defeats.  Conway,  versed  in  the 
learning  of  his  profession,  and  person- 
ally courageous,  wanted  vigour  and 
capacity.  Granby,  honest,  generous, 
and  as  brave  as  a  lion,  had  neither 
science  nor  genius.-  Sackville,  inferior 
in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries,  had  incurred,  un- 
justly as  we  believe,  the  imputation 
most  fatal  to  the  character  of  a  soldier. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  a  foreign 
general  that  the  British  had  triumphed 
at  Mindcn  and  Warburg.  The  .people 
therefore,  as  was  natural,  greeted  with 
pride  and  delight  a  captain  of  their  own, 
whose  native  courage  and  self-taught 
skill  had  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
the  great  tacticians  of  Germany. 

The  wealth  of  Clive  was  such  as 
enabled  him  to  vie  with  the  first  gran- 
dees of  England.  There  remains  proof 
that  he  had  remitted  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds 
through  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  through  the  English  Company. 
The  amount  which  he  had  sent  home 
through  private  houses  was  also  con- 
siderable. He  had  invested  great  sums 
in  jewels,  then  a  very  common  mode  of 
remittance  from  India.  His  purchases 
of  diamonds,  at  Madras  alone,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  Be- 
sides a  great  mass  of  ready  money,  he 
had  his  Indian  estate,  valued  by  him- 
self at  twenty-seven  thousand  a  year* 
His  whole  annual  income,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  is  desirous  to 
state  it  as  low  as  possible,  exceeded  forty 
thousand  pounds;  and  incomes  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  George  tta  Thkd.  ms»  «*> 
least  as  rare  as  Vnaumsja  <£  %  \na&n*V 
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ingly  pulled  down  Meer  Cossim,  ant 
set  up  Meer  Jaflier  again  -,  and  Meei 
Consim,  after  revenging  himself  by  a 
massacre    surpassing  in   atrocity  that 
of  the   Black  Hole,   Bed   lo  the  do- 
minions of  the  Nabob  of  Oode,    At 
every  one  of  these  revolutions,  the  new 
prince  divided  among  his  foreign  mat- 
ton   whatever  could   be    scraped   to- 
gether in  the  treasury  of  his   (alien 
predecessor.     The  immense  population 
of  his  dominions   was  given  up  as  a 
prey  to  those  who  hud  made  Mm  a 
sovereign,  and  who  could  nnmako  him. 
He  servants  of  the  Company  obtained, 
not  for  their  employers,  but  for  them- 
selves, a  monopoly  of  almost  the  whole 
Internal  trade.    They  forced  the  na- 
tives to  buy  dear  and  to  sell  cheap.   ' 
Hey  insulted  with  impunity  the  tri- 
bunals, the  police,  and  the  fiscal  an-   ■ 
thoritiea  of  the  country.     They  covered   I 
with  their  protection  a  set  of  native   1 
dependents  who  ranged  through  the  j 
provinces,  spreading    desolation    and  1 
terror  wherever  they  appeared.    Every   I 
servant  of  a  British  factor  was  armed   i 
with  all  the  power  of   bit    master;   < 
and  his  master  was  armed   with  all   i 
the  power  of  the   Company.    Enor-  < 
mous  fortunes  were  thus  rapidly  ac-   i 
cumulated  at  Calcutta,  while   thh-tv  ■ 
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die  military  establishment  should 
continue  exempt  from  the  vices 
which  pervaded  every  other  part  of  the 
government  Rapacity,  luxury,  and 
the  spirit  of  insubordination  spread 
from  the  civil  service  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  from  the  officers  to  the 
soldiers.  The  evil  continued  to  grow 
till  every  mess-room  became  the  seat 
of  conspiracy  and  cabal,  and  till  the 
sepoys  could  be  kept  in  order  only  by 
wholesale  executions. 

At  length  the  state  of  things  in 
Bengal  began  to  excite  uneasiness  at 
home.  A  succession  of  revolutions;  a 
disorganised  administration ;  the  na- 
tives pillaged,  yet  the  Company  not 
enriched;  every  fleet  bringing  back 
fortunate  adventurers  who  were  able 
to  purchase  manors  and  to  build  stately 
dwellings,  yet  bringing  back  also  alarm- 
ing accounts  of  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  government ;  war  on  the  fron- 
tiers; disaffection  in  the  army;  the 
national  character  disgraced  by  ex- 
cesses resembling  those  of  Verres  and 
Pixarro ;  such  was  the  spectacle  which 
dismayed  those  who  were  conversant 
with  Indian  affairs.  The  general  cry 
was  that  Clive,  and  Clive  alone,  could 
save  the  empire  which  he  had  founded. 

TTiis  feeling  manifested  itself  in  the 
strongest  manner  at  a  very  full  General 
Court  of  Proprietors.  Men  of  all  par- 
ties, forgetting  their  feuds  and  trem- 
bling for  their  dividends,  exclaimed 
that  Clive  was  the  man  whom  the 
crisis  required,  that  the  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  adopted  re- 
specting his  estate  ought  to  be  dropped, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  entreated  to 
return  to  India. 

Clive  rose.  As  to  his  estate,  he  said, 
be  would  make  such  propositions  to 
the  Directors,  as  would,  he  trusted, 
lead  to  an  amicable  settlement.  But 
there  was  a  still  greater  difficulty.  It 
was  proper  to  tell  them  that  he  never 
would  undertake  the  government  of 
'Bengal  while  his  enemy  Sulivan  was 
chairman  of  the  Company.  The  tu- 
mult was  violent.  Sulivan  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  hearing.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  assembly  was  on  Clive's 
side.  Sulivan  wished  to  try  the  result 
of  a  ballot,    Bui,  According  to  the  by- 


laws of  the  Company,  there  can  be  no 
ballot  except  on  a  requisition  signed 
by  nine  proprietors;  and,  though  hun- 
dreds were  present,  nine  persons  could 
not  be  found  to  set  their  hands  to  such 
a  requisition. 

Clive  was  in  consequence  nominated 
Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  possessions  in  Bengal  But 
he  adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  re- 
fused to  enter  on  his  office  till  the 
event  of  the  next  election  of  Directors 
should  be  known.  The  contest  was 
obstinate;  but  Clive  triumphed.  Suli- 
van, lately  absolute  master  of  the  India 
House,  was  within  a  vote  of  losing  his 
own  scat;  and  both  the  chairman  and 
the  deputy-chairman  were  friends  of 
the  new  governor. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lord  Clive  sailed  for  the  third 
and  last  time  to  India.  In  May,  1765, 
he  reached  Calcutta;  and  he  found  the 
whole  machine  of  government  even 
more  fearfully  disorganized  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
had  some  time  before  lost  his  eldest 
son  Meeran,  had  died  while  Clive  was 
on  his  voyage  out  The  English  func- 
tionaries at  Calcutta  had  already  re- 
ceived from  home  strict  orders  not 
to  accept  presents  from  the  native 
princes.  But,  eager  for  gain,  and  un- 
accustomed to  respect  the  commands 
of  their  distant,  ignorant,  and  negli- 
gent masters,  they  again  set  up  the 
throne  of  Bengal  to  sale.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  distributed  among  nine 
of  the  most  powerful  servants  of  the 
Company;  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  bribe,  an  infant  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Nabob  was  placed  on  the  seat 
of  his  father.  The  news  of  the  igno- 
minious bargain  met  Clive  en  his 
arrival  In  a  private  letter,  written 
immediately  after  his  landing,  to  an 
intimate  friend,  he  poured  out  his  feel- 
ings in  language,  which,  proceeding 
from  a  man  so  daring,  so  resolute,  and 
so  little  given  to  theatrical  display  of 
sentiment,  seems  to  us  singularly 
touching.  "  Alas  1"  he  says,  "  how  is 
the  English  name  sunk  I  I  could  no* 
avoid  paying  the  tribute  of  a  few  tear* 
to  the  departed,  and  VmX  taro*  vA  >&* 


tuiniiioil  to  him.  Johnstone,  one  of 
the  boldest  and  worst  men  in  the  as- 
sembly, made  some  show  of  op|«sition. 
Clivu  interrupted  him,  and  haughtily 
demanded  whether  be  meant  to  ques- 
tion the  power  of  the  new  government 
Johnstone  wm  cowed,  and  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  All  the  face* 
round  the  board  grew  long  and  pale; 
and  not  another  syllable  of  dissent  was 
■Oared. 

CUve  redeemed  his  pledge.  He  re-  : 
mained  in  India  about  a  year  and  a  ■ 
half]  and  Id  that  abort  time  effected  i 
one  of  the  moat  extensive,  difficult,  and  ) 
ealutary  reforms  that  ever  was  accom-  t 
plished  by  any  statesman.  This  was  i 
the  part  of  bia  life  on  which  he  after-  j 
wards  looked  back  with  most  pride,  t 
Be  bad  it  io  his  power  to  triple  bia  e 
already  splendid  fortune ;  to  connive  " 
abuse*  while  pretending  to  remove  thci 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  t 
English  id  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to  their  1 
rapacity  a  helpless  and  timid  race,  who  s 
knew  not  where  lay  the  island  which  > 
sent  forth  their  oppressors,  and  whoso  i 
complaint!  bad  little  chance  of  being  ] 


tion,  he  should  raise  every  b. 
in  arm*  arninat  n™      "-  ' 
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Company  adhered  to  the  old  system, 
paid  low  salaries,  and  connived  at  the 
indirect  gains  of  the  agents.  The  pay 
of  a  member  of  Council  was  only  three 
handred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  it  was 
notorious  that  such  a  functionary  could 
not  lire  in  India  for  less  than  ten  times 
that  sum;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  content  to  live  even 
handsomely  in  India  without  laying  up 
something  against  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn to  England.  This  system,  before 
the  conquest  of  Bengal,  might  affect  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  payable  to  the 
proprietors,  but  could  do  little  harm  in 
any  other  way-  Bat  the  Company  was 
now  a  ruling  body.  Its  servants  might 
still  be  called  factors,  junior  merchants, 
senior  merchants.  But  they  were  in 
troth  proconsuls,  propraetors,  procura- 
tors of  extensive  regions.  They  had 
immense  power.  Their  regular  pay 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  insuffi- 
cient. They  were,  by  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  service,  and  by  the  implied  per- 
mission of  their  employers,  warranted  in 
enriching  themselves  by  indirect  means ; 
and  this  had  been  the  origin  of  the  fright- 
ful oppression  and  corruption  which  had 
desolated  Bengal  Clive  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  absurd  to  give  men  power,  and  to 
require  them  to  live  in  penury.  He 
justly  concluded  that  no  reform  could 
be  effectual  which  should  not  be  coupled 
with  a  plan  for  liberally  remunerating 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company.  The 
Directors,  he  knew,  were  not  disposed 
to  sanction  any  increase  of  the  salaries 
out  of  their  own  treasury.  The  only 
course  which  remained  open  to  the  go- 
vernor was  one  which  exposed  him  to 
much  misrepresentation,  but  which  we 
think  him  fully  justified  in  adopting. 
He  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
service  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  has 
formed,  down  to  our  own  time,  a  prin- 
cipal head  of  Indian  revenue;  and  he 
divided  the  proceeds  according  to  a 
scale  which  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
reasonably fixed.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence accused  by  his  enemies,  and  has 
been  accused  by  historians,  of  disobey- 
ing his  instructions,  of  violating  bis 
promises,  of  authorising  that  very  abuse 
which  it  w as  his  special  mission  to  de- 
stroy, namely,  the  trade  of  the  Com- 


pany's servants.  But  every  discerning 
and  impartial  judge  will  admit,  that 
there  was  really  nothing  in  common 
between  the  system  which  he  set  up 
and  that  which  he  was  sent  to  destroy. 
The  monopoly  of  salt  had  been  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  governments  of  India 
before  Clive  was  born.  It  continued  to 
be  so  long  after  his  death.  The  civil 
servants  were  clearly  entitled  to  a  main- 
tenance out  of  the  revenue ;  and  all 
that  Clive  did  was  to  charge  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  revenue  with  their 
maintenance.  He  thus,  while  he  put 
an  end  to  the  practices  by  which  gi- 
gantic fortunes  had  been  rapidly  accu- 
mulated, gave  to  every  British  func- 
tionary employed  in  the  East  the  means 
of  slowly,  but  surely,  acquiring  a  com- 
petence. Yet,  such  is  the  injustice  of 
mankind,  that  none  of  those  acts  which 
are  the  real  stains  of  his  life  has  drawn 
on  him  so  much  obloquy  as  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  in  truth  a  reform  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  all  his  other 
reforms. 

He  had  quelled  the  opposition  of  the 
civil  service :  that  of  the  army  was  more 
formidable.  Some  of  the  retrenchments 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Direc- 
tors affected  the  interests  of  the  military 
service;  and  a  storm  arose,  such  as 
even  Casar  would  not  willingly  have 
faced.  It  was  no  light  thing  to  encoun- 
ter the  resistance  of  those  who  held  the 
power  of  the  sword,  in  a  country  go- 
verned only  by  the  sword.  Two  hun- 
dred English  officers  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  and 
determined  to  resign  their  commissions 
on  the  same  day,  not  doubting  that 
Clive  would  grant  any  terms  rather  than 
see  the  army,  on  which  alone  the  British 
empire  in  the  East  rested,  left  without 
commanders.  They  little  knew  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  with  which  they  had 
to  deal,  dive  had  still  a  few  officers 
round  his  person  on  whom  he  could 
rely.  He  sent  to  Fort  St  George  for 
a  fresh  supply.  He  gave  commissions 
even  to  mercantile  agents  who  were 
disposed  to  support  him  at  this  crisis ; 
and  he  sent  orders  that  every  officer  who 
resigned  should  be  instantly  brought  up 
to  Calcutta.  The  conspirators  found 
that  they  had  mtasfaNfateAu  Ifr*  v* 


ieoce.  While  he  sternly  upheld  (hi 
just  authority  of  his  office,  ho  passed  by 
personal  insults  and  injuries  with  mnf;- 
ms  disdain.  Oneof thflconspira- 
is  accuser!  of  having  planned  the 
nation  of  the  governor ;  but  Clive 
would  not  listen  to  the  charge.  "  The 
~        "he  said,  "are  Englishmen,  not 


While  he  reformed  the  civil  service 
and  established  his  authority  over  the 
army,  he  was  equally  successful  in  his 
foreign  policy.  His  landing  on  Indian 
ground  was  the  signal  for 


frontier  of  Bahar.  He  had  been  joined 
by  many  Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  and 
there  was  no  small  reason  to  expect  a 
general  coalition  of  all  the  native  powers 
against  the  English.  But  the  name  of 
Clive  quelled  in  an  instant  all  oppo- 
sition. The  enemy  Implored  peace  i 
the humblest  language, and  submitted: 
snch  terms  as  the  new  governor  chose 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  of 
Bengal  was  placed  on  a  new  footing. 
The  power  of  the  English  in  that 
province  had  hitherto  been  altogether 
undefined.  It  waa  unknown  tc 
n  of  the  enmi" 
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by  guards,  and  preceded  by  attendants 
With  surer  maces.  His  person  and  his 
dwelling  are  exempted  from  the  ordi- 
nary authority  of  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. But  he  has  not  the  smallest  share 
of  political  power,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
noble  and  wealthy  subject  of  the  Corn- 


It  would  bare  been  easy  for  Clive, 
daring  his  second  administration  in 
Bengal,  to  accumulate  riches  such  as 
no  ■object  in  Europe  possessed.  He 
might  indeed,  without  subjecting  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  any 
preasme  beyond  that  to  which  their 
mildest  rulers  had  accustomed  them, 
hare  received  presents  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  neighbouring  princes  would  gladly 
hare  paid  any  price  for  his  favour. 
Bat  he  appears  to  have  strictly  adhered 
to  the  rules  which  he  hod  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  others.  The  Rajah 
of  Benares  offered  him  diamonds  of 
great  value.  The  Nabob  of  Oude 
pressed  him  to  accept  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  a  casket  of  costly  jewels. 
Clive  courteously,  but  peremptorily  re- 
fused; and  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  made  no  merit  of  his  refusal,  and 
that  the  facts  did  not  come  to  light 
till  after  his  death.  He  kept  an  exact 
account  of  his  salary,  of  his  share  of 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  trade  in 
salt,  and  of  those  presents  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  it 
would  be  churlish  to  refuse.  Out  of 
the  sum  arising  from  these  resources, 
he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  situ- 
ation. The  surplus  he  divided  among 
a  few  attached  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  India,  He  always  boasted, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  boasted 
with  truth,  that  his  last  administration 
diminished  instead  of  increasing  his 
fortune. 

One  large  sum  indeed  he  accepted. 
Meer  Jaffier  had  left  him  by  will  above 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  spe- 
cie and  jewels  :  and  the  rules  which 
had  been  recently  laid  down  extended 
only  to  presents  from  the  living,  and 
did  not  affect  legacies  from  the  dead. 
Clive  took  the  money,  but  not  for  him- 
self. He  made  the  whole  over  to  the 
Company,  In  trust  for  officers  and  sol- 


diers invalided  in  their  service.  The 
fund  which  still  bears  his  name  owes 
its  origin  to  this  princely  donation. 

After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  the 
state  of  his  health  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  return  to  Europe.  At  the  close 
of  January,  1767,  he  quitted  for  the 
last  time  the  country,  on  whose  desti- 
nies he  had  exercised  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence. 

His  second  return  from  Bengal  was 
not,  like  his  first,  greeted  by  the  accla- 
mations of  his  countrymen.  Numerous 
causes  were  already  at  work  which  em- 
bittered the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
and  hurried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 
His  old  enemies  at  the  India  House 
were  still  powerful  and  active;  and  they 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  large  band  of 
allies  whose  violence  far  exceeded  their 
own.  The  whole  crew  of  pilferers  and 
oppressors  from  whom  he  had  rescued 
Bengal  persecuted  him  with  the  impla- 
cable rancour  which  belongs  to  such 
abject  natures.  Many  of  them  even 
invested  their  property  in  India  stock, 
merely  that  they  might  be  better  able 
to  annoy  the  man  whose  firmness  had 
set  bounds  to  their  rapacity.  Lying 
newspapers  were  set  up  for  no  purpose 
but  to  abuse  him ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind  was  then  such,  that 
these  arts,  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  ineffectual 
against  truth  and  merit,  produced  an 
extraordinary  impression. 

The  great  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  India  had  called  into  existence 
a  new  class  of  Englishmen,  to  whom 
their  countrymen  gave  the  name  of 
Nabobs.  These  persons  had  generally 
sprung  from  families  neither  ancient 
nor  opulent ;  they  had  generally  been 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  East ;  and 
they  had  there  acquired  large  fortunes, 
which  they  had  brought  back  to  their 
native  land.  It  was  natural  that,  not 
having  had  much  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  the  best  society,  they  should  ex- 
hibit some  of  the  awkwardness  and 
some  of  the  pomposity  of  upstarts.  It 
was  natural  that,  during  their  sojourn 
in  Asia,  they  should  have  acquired  some 
tastes  and  habits  surprising,  if  not  dis- 
gusting, to  persona  wno  rawstYisA  spofcr 
ted  Europe.    ItwaaiiaJwrA^M^^^* 


o 


„  „  uK.ui^uisn  tne  ecrrants  of 

the  Company.  Mure  than  twenty  jean 
after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  Burke  prou ounce d  that  among 
the  Jacobins  might  be  reckoned  "  the 
East  Indian*  almost  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  boar  to  find  that  their  present 
importance  doe*  not  bear  a  proportion 
to  their  wealth." 
The  Nabobs  toon  became  a  moat 


unpopular  cl 
had  fa  the  J 


■  the  East  displayed  eminent  ta- 
lents, and  rendered  great  serricee  to 
the  Mate;  but  at  borne  their  talent* 
wet*  not  shown  to  advantage,  and 
their  *emce*  were  link  known.  That 
they  had  sprung  from  obscurity ,  that 
they  had  acquired  great  wealth,  that 
they  exhibited  it  insolently,  that  they 
•pent  it  extravagantly,  that  they  raised 
the  price  of  every  thing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, from  freeh  eggs  to  rotten 
.  boroughs,  that  their  liveries  outshone 
thane  of  dukes,  that  their  coaches  were 
finer  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  that 
the  examples  of  their  large  and  ill-go- 
Tamed  houaeholda  corrupted  half  the 
■arrant*  in  the  country,  that  some  of 
them,  with  all  their  magnificence,  could 
not  catch  the  tone  of  good  society,  but, 
in  spite-  of  the  stud  and  the  crowd  of 
menials,  of  the  {date  and  the  Dresden 
china,  of  the  reniaon  and  the  BurviinrlT 
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oppression  of  India  foremost  in  the  list 
or  those  national  crimes  for  which  God 
had  punished  England  with  years  of 
disastrous  war,  with  discomfiture  in  her 
own  seas,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  trans- 
atlantic empire.  If  any  of  our  readers 
will  take  the  trouble  to  search  in  the 
duty  recesses  of  circulating  libraries 
te  some  noyel  published  sixty  years 
ago,  the  chance  is  that  the  villain  or 
sab- villain  of  the  story  will  prove  to  be 
a  savage  old  Nabob,  with  an  immense 
fortune,  a  tawny  complexion,  a  bad 
liver,  and  a  worse  heart 

8uch,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
was  the  feeling  of  the  country  respect- 
ing Nabobs  in  general  And  Clive  was 
eminently  the  Nabob,  the  ablest,  the 
most  celebrated,  the  highest  in  rank, 
the  highest  in  fortune,  of  all  the  frater- 
nity. His  wealth  was  exhibited  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 
odium.  He  lived  with  great  magnificence 
in  Berkeley  Square.  He  reared  one 
palace  in  Shropshire  and  another  at 
Claremont  His  parliamentary  influence 
might  vie  with  that  of  the  greatest  fa- 
milies. But  in  all  this  splendour  and 
power  envy  found  something  to  sneer  at. 
On  some  of  his  relations  wealth  and 
dignity  seem  to  have  sat  as  awkwardly 
as  on  Mackenzie's  Margery  Mushroom. 
Not  was  he  himself,  with  all  his  great 
qualities,  free  from  those  weaknesses 
which  the  satirists  of  that  age  repre- 
sented as  characteristic  of  his  whole 
class.  In  the  field,  indeed,  his  habits 
were  remarkably  simple.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  horseback,  was  never  seen 
but  in  his  uniform,  never  wore  silk, 
never  entered  a  palanquin,  and  was 
content  with  the  plainest  fare.  But 
when  he  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  laid  aside  this  Spartan 
temperance  for  the  ostentatious  luxury 
of  a  Sybarite.  Though  his  person  was 
ungraceful,  and  though  his  harsh  fea- 
tures were  redeemed  from  vulgar  ugli- 
ness only  by  their  stern,  dauntless,  and 
commanding  expression,  he  was  fond  of 
rich  and  gay  clothing,  and  replenished 
his  wardrobe  with  absurd  profusion.  Sir 
John  Malcolm  gives  us  a  letter  worthy 
of  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  in  which  Clive  or- 
ders "two  hundred  shirts,  the  best  and 
fines*  thai  can  be  got  for  lore  or  money" 


A  few  follies  of  this  description,  grossly 
exaggerated  by  report,  produced  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  But  this  was  not  the  worst  Black 
stories,  of  which  the  greater  part  were 
pure  inventions,  were  circulated  touching 
his  conduct  in  the  East  He  had  to  bear 
the  whole  odium,  not  only  of  those  bad 
acts  to  which  he  had  once  or  twice 
stooped,  but  of  all  the  bad  acts  of  all  the 
English  in  India,  of  bad  acts  committed 
when  he  was  absent,  nay,  of  bad  acts 
which  he  had  manfully  opposed  and  se- 
verely punished.  The  very  abuses  against 
which  he  had  waged  an  honest,  resolute, 
and  successful  war,  were  laid  to  his  ac- 
count He  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the 
personification  of  all  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses which  the  public,  with  or  without 
reason,  ascribed  to  the  English  adven- 
turers in  Asia.  We  have  ourselves  heard 
old  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory, but  who  still  retained  the  preju- 
dices conceived  in  their  youth,  talk  of  him 
as  an  incarnate  fiend.  Johnson  always 
held  this  language.  Brown,  whom  Clive 
employed  to  lay  out  his  pleasure  grounds, 
was  amazed  to  see  in  the  house  of  his 
noble  employer  a  chest  which  had  once 
been  filled  with  gold  from  the  treasury 
of  Moorshedabad,  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  conscience  of  the  criminal 
could  suffer  him  to  sleep  with  such  an 
object  so  near  to  his  bedchamber.  The 
peasantry  of  Surrey  looked  with  mys- 
terious horror  on  the  stately  house  which 
was  rising  at  Claremont,  and  whispered 
that  the  great  wicked  lord  had  ordered 
the  walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  devil,  who  would  one 
day  carry  him  away  bodily.  Among 
the  gaping  clowns  who  drank  in  this 
frightful  story  was  a  worthless  ugly  lad 
of  the  name  of  Hunt,  since  widely  known 
as  William  Huntington,  S.  S.;  and  the 
superstition  which  was  strangely  min- 
gled with  the  knavery  of  that  remark- 
able impostor  seems  to  have  derived  no 
small  nutriment  from  the  tales  which  he  t 
heard  of  the  life  and  character  of  Clive. ' 
In  the  mean  time,  the  impulse  which 
Clive  had  given  to  the  administration  of 
Bengal  was  constantly  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter.  His  policy  was  to  a  great 
extent  abandoned*,  the  abuse*  nfctaktat 
had  suppressed  tegast  to  w\**\  %sA*X 


the  public  Raze,  came  forth  from  the 
inner  chambers  in  which  E:u;(trn  jea- 
lousy had  kept  watch  over  their  beauty, 
threw  themselves  on  the  earth  before  the 

Cisers-by,    and,  with    loud   waitings, 
piored  a  handful  of  rice  for  their 
children.  Hie  Hoogley  every  day  rolled 
down  thousands  of  corpses  close  to  the 
porticoes  end  gardens  of  the  English 
conquerors.  The  very  streets  of  Calcutta 
were  blocked  up  by  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  ban  and  feeble  survivors  had 
not  energy  enough  to  bear  the  bodies  of 
their  kindred  to  the  funeral  pile  or  to 
the  holy  river,  or  even  to  scare  away  the  > 
jackals  and  vultures,  who  fed  on  human  ■ 
remains  in  the  face  of  day.    The  extent  1 
of  the  mortality  was  never  ascertained ;   i 
but  it  wm  popularly  reckoned  by  mil 
lions.      This   melancholy    intelligence   1 
added  to  the  excitement  which  already   [ 
prevailed  in  England  on  Indian  snb-   t 
jects.    The  proprietors  of  East  India  s 
stock  were  uneasy  about  their  dividends,    t 
All  men  01  common  humanity  were   1 
touched  by  the  calamities  of  oar  mi-   i 
nappy  subjects  \  and  indignation  soon   s 
began  to  mingle  itself  with  pity.  It  was   i 
rumoured  that  the  Company's  servants   < 
had  created  the  famine  by  engrossing   ] 
all  the  rice  of  the  country ;  thai  they   i 
had  sold  groin  for  eiffht.  ten    *— '—   " 
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bad  held  power  tince  the  breach  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  great  Whig  connection 
in  1761.  No  pressing  question  of  do- 
mestic or  European  policy  required  the 
attention  of  public  men.  There  was  a 
short  and  delusive  loll  between  two 
tempests.  The  excitement  produced  by 
the  Middlesex  election  was  oyer;  the 
discontents  of  America  did  not  yet 
threaten  civil  war;  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  Company  brought  on  a 
crisis ;  the  Ministers  were  forced  to  take 
up  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  storm, 
which  had  long  been  gathering,  now 
broke  at  once  on  the  head  of  Clive. 

His  situation  was  indeed  singularly 
unfortunate.  He  was  hated  throughout 
the  country,  hated  at  the  India  House, 
hated,  above  all,  by  those  wealthy  and 
powerful  servants  of  the  Company, 
whose  rapacity  and  tyranny  he  had 
withstood.  He  had  to  bear  the  double 
odium  of  his  bad  and  of  his  good  actions, 
of  every  Indian  abuse  and  of  every  Indian 
reform.  The  state  of  the  political  world 
was  such  that  he  could  count  on  the 
support  of  no  powerful  connection.  The 
party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  that  of 
George  Grenville,  had  been  hostile  to 
the  Government,  and  yet  had  never 
cordially  united  with  the  other  sections 
of  the  Opposition,  with  the  little  band 
which  still  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lord 
Chatham,  or  with  the  large  and  respect- 
able body  of  which  Lord  Rockingham 
was  the  acknowledged  leader.  George 
Grenville  was  now  dead :  his  followers 
were  scattered ;  and  Clive,  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
divided  the  Parliament,  could  reckon 
only  on  the  votes  of  those  members  who 
were  returned  by  himself.  His  enemies, 
particularly  those  who  were  the  ene- 
mies of  his  virtues,  were  unscrupulous, 
ferocious,  implacable.  Their  male- 
volence aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
utter  ruin  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
They  wished  to  see  him  expelled  from 
Parliament,  to  see  his  spurs  chopped  off, 
to  see  his  estate  confiscated;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  such  a  result 
as  this  would  have  quenched  their  thirst 
for  revenge. 

Clive's  parliamentary  tactics  resem- 
bled his  military  tactics.  Deserted,  sur- 
nunded,  outnumbered,  and  with  every 


thing  at  stake,  he  did  not  even  deign  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  but  pushed  boldly 
forward  to  the  attack.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  discussions  on  Indian  affairs  he 
rose,  and  in  along  and  elaborate  speech 
vindicated  himself  from  a  large  part  of 
the  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  him.  He  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced a  great  impression  on  his  au- 
dience. Lord  Chatham,  who,  now  the 
ghost  of  his  former  self,  loved  to  haunt 
the  scene  of  his  glory,  was  that  night 
under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  finer  speech.  It  was  subsequently 
printed  under  Clive's  direction,  and, 
whenthe  fullest  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  assistance  which  he  may  have  ob- 
tained from  literary  friends,  proves  him 
to  have  possessed,  not  merely  strong 
sense  and  a  manly  spirit,  but  talents 
both  for  disquisition  and  declamation 
which  assiduous  culture  might  have 
improved  into  the  highest  excellence. 
He  confined  his  defence  on  this  occasion 
to  the  measures  of  his  last  administra- 
tion, and  succeeded  so  far  that  his  ene- 
mies thenceforth  thought  it  expedient 
to  direct  their  attacks  chiefly  against 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

The  earlier  part  of  his  life  unfor- 
tunately presented  some  assailable 
points  to  their  hostility.  A  committee 
was  chosen  by  ballot  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  of  India ;  and  by  this  com- 
mittee the  whole  history  of  that  great 
revolution  which  threw  down  Surajah 
Dowlah  and  raised  Meer  Jaffier  was 
sifted  with  malignant  care.  Clive  was 
subjected  to  the  most  unsparing  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination,  and 
afterwards  bitterly  complained  that  he, 
the  Baron  of  Plassey,  had  been  treated 
like  a  sheep-stealer.  The  boldness  and 
ingenuousness  of  his  replies  would 
alone  suffice  to  show  how  alien  from 
his  nature  were  the  frauds  to  which,  in 
the  course  of  his  eastern  negotiations,  he 
had  sometimes  descended.  He  avowed 
the  arts  which  he  had  employed  to  de- 
ceive Omichund,  and  resolutely  said 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  them,  and 
that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  he 
would  again  act  in  the  same  manner. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  tea&tttL  W- 
mense  sums  from  Utoes  3%Stat  %  \ra&'tafc 


"at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at 
my  own  moderator." 

The  inquiry  wiis  bo  extensive  that 
the  Houses  ruse  before  it  had  been  com- 
pleted. It  waa  continued  in  the  fol- 
lowing session.  When  at  length  the 
committee  had  concluded  it*  labours, 
enlightened  and  impartial  men  had 
little  difficulty  in  malting  tip  their 
mind*  u  to  the  result.  It  was  clear 
that  Clive  had  been  guilty  of  some  acts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  with- 
out attacking  the  authority  of  all  the 
matt  sacred  laws  which  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  individuals  and  of  states. 
But  it  waa  equally  clear  that  he  had  dis- 
played great  talents,  and  even  great  vir- 
tues |  mat  he  had  rendered  eminent 
perrlcei  both  to  his  country  and  to  the 
people  of  India ;  and  that  it  was  in 
truth  not  for  his  dealings  with  Meer 
Jaffler,  nor  for  the  fraud  which  he  had 
practised  on  Omichund,  but  for  hit 
determined  resistance  to  avarice  and 
tyranny,  that   he  waa  now  called  in 


question. 

Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows  no- 
thing of  set-off.  The  greatest  desert 
cannot  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  a  chanw 
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at  the  accuser.  Hm  members  of  the 
administration  look  different  rides ;  for 
m  that  age  all  questions  were  open 
questions,  except  such  as  were  brought 
forward  by  the  Government,  or  such  as 
Implied  censure  on  the  Government 
Thuiiow,  the  Attorney  General,  was 
among  the  assailants.  Wedderburne, 
the  Solicitor  General,  strongly  attached 
to  dive,  defended  his  friend  with  ex- 
traordinary force  of  argument  and 
language.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that,  some  years  later,  Thurlow  was 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  of 
Warren  Hastings,  while  Wedderburne 
among  the  most  unrelenting  per- 
of  that  great  though  not  fault- 
less statesman.  Clive  spoke  in  his  own 
defence  at  less  length  and  with  less  art 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  with 
mneh  energy  and  pathos.  He  recounted 
his  great  actions  and  his  wrongs  ;  and, 
after  bidding  his  hearers  remember, 
that  they  were  about  to  decide  not  only 
on  his  honour  bat  on  their  own,  he  re- 
tired from  the  House. 

The  Commons  resolved  that  acqui- 
sitions made  by  the  arms  of  the  State 
belong  to  the  State  alone,  and  that  it  is 
illegal  in  the  servants  of  the  State  to 
appropriate  such  acquisitions  to  them- 
selves. They  resolved  that  this  whole- 
some rale  appeared  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically violated  by  the  English 
functionaries  in  Bengal  On  a  sub- 
sequent day  they  went  a  step  farther, 
and  resolved  that  Clive  had,  by  means 
of  the  power  which  he  possessed  as 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
India,  obtained  large  sums  from  Mcer 
Jaffier.  Here  the  Commons  stopped. 
They  had  voted  the  major  and  minor 
of  Borgoyne*8  syllogism  ;  but  they 
shrank  from  drawing  the  logical  con- 
clusion. When  it  was  moved  that 
Lord  Clive  had  abused  his  powers,  and 
set  an  evil  example  to  the  servants  of 
the  public,  the  previous  question  was 
pat  and  carried.  At  length,  long  after 
the  son  had  risen  on  an  animated  de- 
bate, Wedderburne  moved  that  Lord 
Clive  had  at  the  same  time  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country  j  and  this  motion  passed  with- 
out a  division. 

The  result  oftbla  memorable  inquiry 


appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  honourable 
to  the  justice,  moderation,  and  discern- 
ment of  the  Commons.  They  had  in- 
deed no  great  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
They  would  have  been  very  bad  judges 
of  an  accusation  brought  against  Jen- 
kinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But  the 
question  respecting  Clive  was  not  a 
party  question  ;  and  the  House  accord- 
ingly acted  with  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  which  may  always  be  ex- 
pected from  an  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen,  not  blinded  by  faction. 

The  equitable  and  temperate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Parliament  were 
set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  by  a 
foil.  The  wretched  government  of 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth  had  murdered, 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every 
Frenchman  who  had  served  his  country 
with  distinction  in  the  East  Labour- 
donnais  was  flung  into  the  Bastile, 
and,  after  years  of  suffering,  left  it 
only  to  die.  Dupleix,  stripped  of  his 
immense  fortune,  and  broken-hearted 
by  humiliating  attendance  in  ante- 
chambers, sank  into  an  obscure  grave. 
Lally  was  dragged  to  the  common 
place  of  Execution  with  a  gag  between 
his  lips.  The  Commons  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  treated  their  living 
captain  with  that  discriminating  justice 
which  is  seldom  shown  except  to  the 
dead.  They  laid  down  sound  general 
principles ;  they  delicately  pointed  out 
where  he  had  deviated  from  those 
principles ;  and  they  tempered  the 
gentle  censure  with  liberal  eulogy. 
The  contrast  struck  Voltaire,  always 
partial  to  England,  and  always  eager 
to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  France.  Indeed  he  seems, 
at  this  time,  to  have  meditated  a  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Bengal  He 
mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Moore, 
when  that  amusing  writer  visited  him 
at  Ferney.  Wedderburne  took  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  pressed 
Clive  to  furnish  materials.  Had  the 
plan  been  carried  into  execution,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Voltaire  would 
have  produced  a  book  containing  much 
lively  and  picturesque  narrative,  many 
just  and  humane  sentiments  poignantly 
expressed,  many  gprtAsqpft  bta&Asscv 
many  anean  at  tta  Ifoaata  Ourctttaics  > 


subject  to  tils  of  that  strange  mcluii 
choly    "which    rcjoiceth    exceedingly 
and  is  glad  when  it  can  find  the  grave' 
While  still  ■  writer  at  Madras,  he  had 
twice    attempted    to    destroy  himself. 
Business  and  prosperity  had  produced 
*  salutary    effect   on   his  spirits.      In 
India,  while  he  was  occupied  by  great 
affaire,  in  England,  while  wealth  and 
rank  had  still  the  charm  of  novelty ,  he 
had    borne    Up  against    his  constitu- 
tional misery.    But  he  had  now  no- 
thing to  do,  and  nothing  to  wish  for. 
His  active  spirit  in  an  inactive  situa- 
tion drooped  and  withered  like  a  plant 
in  an  uncongenial  air.    The  malignity 
with  which  hie  enemies  had    pursued    : 
him,  the  indignity  with  which  he  had   1 
been  treated  by   the  committee,  the   I 
censure,  lenient  as  it  was,  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  pronounced,   i 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  regarded   1 
by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen   1 
at  a  cruel  and  perfidious  tyrant,  all  v 
concurred  to  irritate  and  depress  him.   i 
In   the   mean    time,  hit  temper  was   1 
tried     by    acute    physical    Buffering,   j 
Daring  bis  long  residence  in  tropical 
climates,   he  had   contracted    several  r 
painful  distempers.    In  order  to  ob-   I 
tain  ease  he   called   in  the  help  of  i 
opium;  and  he  was  gradually  enslaved   * 
hrtfch*—- *■ — 
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that  Alexander,  Conde,  and  Charles  | 
the  Twelfth,  won  great  battles  at  a  still 
earlier  age;  bat  those  princes  were 
surrounded  by  veteran  generals  of  dis- 
tinguished skill,  to  whose  suggestions 
most  he  attributed  the  victories  of  the 
Granicus.  of  Bocroi,  and  of  Narva. 
Give,  an  inexperienced  youth,  had  yet 
more  experience  than  any  of  those  who 
served  under  him.  He  had  to  form 
himself  to  form  his  officers,  and  to 
form  his  army.  The  only  man,  as  far 
as  we  recollect,  who  at  an  equally  early 
age  ever  gave  equal  proof  of  talents 
for  war,  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

from  dive's  second  visit  to  India 
dates  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
v.ngKah  m  that  country.  His  dexterity 
and  resolution  realised,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  more  than  all  the  gor- 
geous visions  which  had  floated  before 
the  imagination  of  Dupleix.  Such  an 
extent  of  cultivated  territory,  such  an 
amount  of  revenue,  such  a  multitude  of 
subjects,  was  never  added  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Borne  by  the  most  successful 
proconsul.  Nor  were  such  wealthy 
spoils  ever  borne  under  arches  of 
triumph,  down  the  Sacred  Way,  and 
through  the  crowded  Forum,  to  the 
threshold  of  Tarpeian  Jove.  The  fame 
of  those  who  subdued  Antiochus  and 
Tigranes  grows  dim  when  compared 
with  the  splendour  of  the  exploits 
which  the  young  English  adventurer 
achieved  at  the  head  of  an  army  not 
equal  in  numbers  to  one  half  of  a  Bo- 
man  legion. 

From  Olive's  third  visit  to  India  dates 
the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our 
Eastern  empire.  When  he  landed  in 
Calcutta  in  1765,  Bengal  was  regarded 
as  a  place  to  which  Englishmen  were 
sent  only  to  get  rich,  by  any  means,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  He  first 
made  dauntless  and  unsparing  war  on 
that  gigantic  system  of  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, and  corruption.  In  that  war 
he  manfully  put  to  hazard  his  ease,  his 
fame,  and  his  splendid  fortune.  The 
same  sense  of  justice  which  forbids  us 
to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his 
earlier  days  compels  us  to  admit  that 
those  faults  were  nobly  repaired.  If 
the  reproach  of  the  Company  and  of 
its  servants  has  been  taken  away,  if  in 
India  the  joke  of foreign  masters,  else' 


where  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes,  haa 
been  found  lighter  than  that  of  any 
native  dynasty,  if  to  that  gang  of  rub- 
lie  robbers,  which  formerly  spread 
terror  through  the  whole  plain  of  Ben- 
gal, has  succeeded  a  body  of  function- 
aries not  moro  highly  distinguished  by 
ability  and  diligence  than  by  integrity, 
disinterestedness,  and  public  spirit,  if 
we  now  see  such  men  as  Munro,  El- 
phinstone,  and  Metcalfe,  after  leading 
victorious  armies,  after  making  and 
deposing  kings,  return,  proud  of  theii 
honourable  poverty,  from  a  land  which 
once  held  out  to  every  greedy  factor  the 
hope  of  boundless  wealth,  the  praise  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  Clive.  His 
name  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  con- 
querors. But  it  is  found  in  a  better 
list,  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  done 
and  suffered  much  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  To  the  warrior,  history  will 
assign  a  place  in  the  same  rank  with 
Lucullus  and  Trajan.  Nor  will  she 
deny  to  the  reformer  a  share  of  that 
veneration  with  which  France  cherishes 
the  memory  of  Turgot,  and  with  which 
the  latest  generations  of  Hindoos  will 
contemplate  the  statue  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck, 


VON  BANKE.    (October,  1840.) 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Political  History  of 
the  Popes  of  Rome,  during  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  By  Leopold 
Ravkk,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin :  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Barak  Austin.  8  vols.  8vo.  London  t 
1840. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that 
this  is  an  excellent  book  excellently 
translated.  The  original  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Banke  is  known  and  esteemed 
wherever  German  literature  is  studied, 
and  has  been  found  interesting  even  in 
a  most  inaccurate  and  dishonest  French 
version.  It  is,  indeed,  the  work  of  a 
mind  fitted  both  for  minute  researches 
and  for  large  speculations.  It  is 
written  also  in  an  admirable  spirit, 
equally  remote  from  levity  and  bigotry, 
serious  and  earnest,  yet  tolerant  and 
impartial.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  we  now  see  this 
book  take  its  place  among  the  English 
classics.  Of  the  trautafoii  <<k«  -msA 
only  say  that  it  i»>  Busk  •*  tb^x  \% 


a  most  curious  and  important  questio 
and  on  this  question  Professor  Bun 
hns  thrown  fur  mora  light  than  ai 
other  person  who  has  written  on  it 

There  is  not,  and  there  noror  was  t 
thU  earth,  a  work  of  human  policy  i 
well  deserving  of  examination  aa  tl 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  histoi 
of  that  Church  joins  together  the  tw 
great  ages  of  human  civilisation.  N 
other  institution  is  left  standing  whic 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  times  whe: 
the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  from  th 
Pantheon,  and  when  cantelopards  ani 
tigers  bounded  in  the  Flavian  amphi 
theatre.  The  proudest  royal  houses  an 
but  of  yesterday,  when  compared  witr 
the  line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs.  Thai 
line  we  trace  back  in  an  unbroken 
series,  from  the  Pope  who  crowned 
Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  Pope  who  crowned  Pepin  in  the 
eighth)  and  far  beyond  the  time  of 
Pepin  the  august  dynasty  extends,  till 
-  it  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fable.  The 
republic  of  Venice  came  next  in  anti- 
quity. But  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
modem  when  compared  with  the  Pa- 
pacy ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  is 
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in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 1  question,  the  question,  whmt  becomes 


We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  confident 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will 
necessarily  be  fatal  to  a  system  which 
has,  to  say  the  least,  stood  its  ground 
in  spite  of  the  immense  progress  made 
by  the  human  race  in  knowledge  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Indeed  the  argument  which  we  are 
considering,  seems  to  us  to  be  founded 
on  an  entire  mistake.  There  are 
branches  of  knowledge  with  respect  to 
which  the  law  of  the  human  mind  is 
progress.  In  mathematics,  when  once 
a  proposition  has  been  demonstrated,  it 
is  never  afterwards  contested.  Every 
fresh  story  is  as  solid  a  basis  for  a  new 
superstructure  as  the  original  founda- 
tion was.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  a 
constant  addition  to  the  stock  of  truth. 
Li  the  inductive  sciences  again,  the  law 
is  progress.  Every  day  furnishes  new 
facts,  and  thus  brings  theory  nearer 
and  nearer  to  perfection.  There  is  no 
chance  that,  either  in  the  purely  demon- 
strative, or  in  the  purely  experimental 
sciences,  the  world  will  ever  go  back 
or  even  remain  stationary.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  a  reaction  against  Tay- 
lor's theorem,  or  of  a  reaction  against 
Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

Bat  with  theology  the  case  is  very 
different  \s  respects  natural  religion, 
—revelation  being  for  the  present  alto- 
gether left  out  of  the  question,— it  is 
not  easy  to  see  that  a  philosopher  of 
the  present  day  is  more  favourably 
situated  than  Thalcs  or  Simonides.  He 
has  before  him  just  the  same  evidences 
of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse which  the  early  Greeks  had.  We 
say  just  the  same ;  for  the  discoveries 
of  modern  astronomers  and  anatomists 
have  really  added  nothing  to  the  force 
of  that  argument  which  a  reflecting 
mind  finds  in  every  beast,  bird,  insect, 
fish,  leaf,  flower,  and  shell.  The  rea- 
soning by  which  Socrates,  in  Xcno- 
phon's  hearing,  confuted  the  little 
atheist  Aristodcraus,  is  exactly  the 
reasoning  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
Socrates  makes  precisely  the  same  use 
of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the 
pictures  of  Zeuxis  which  Palcy  makes 


of  man  after  death,  we  do  not  see  that 
a  highly  educated  European,  left  to  his 
unassisted  reason,  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  right  than  a  Blackfoot  Indian. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  many  sciences 
in  which  we  surpass  the  Blackfoot 
Indians  throws  the  smallest  light  on 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  the  animal 
life  is  extinct  In  truth  all  the  philo- 
sophers, ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
attempted,  without  the  help  of  revela- 
tion, to  prove  the  immortality  of  man, 
from  Plato  down  to  Franklin,  appear 
to  us  to  have  failed  deplorably. 
,  Then,  again,  all  the  great  enigmas 
which  perplex  the  natural  theologian 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  inge- 
nuity of  a  people  just  emerging  from 
barbarism  is  quite  sufficient  to  propound 
those  enigmas.  The  genius  of  Locke 
or  Clarke  is  quite  unable  to  solve  them. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  subtle 
speculations  touching  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, the  origin  of  evil,  the  necessity 
of  human  actions,  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation,  imply  any  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture.  Such  spe- 
culations, on  the  contrary,  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  delight  of  intelli- 
gent children  and  of  half  civilized  men. 
The  number  of  boys  is  not  small  who, 
at  fourteen,  have  thought  enough  on 
these  questions  to  be  fully  entitled  to 
the  praise  which  Voltaire  gives  to 
Zadig.  "Den  savait  ce  qu'on  en  a  ra 
dans  tons  les  ages  ;  e'est-a-dire,  fort 
pen  de  chose.**  The  book  of  Job  shows 
that,  long  before  letters  and  arts  were 
known  to  Ionia,  these  vexing  questions 
were  debated  with  no  common  skill  and 
eloquence,  under  the  tents  of  the 
Idumean  Emirs ;  nor  has  human  rea- 
son, in  the  course  of  three  thousand 
years,  discovered  any  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  the  riddles  which  perplexed 
Eliphaz  and  Zophar. 

Natural  theology,  then,  is  not  a  pro- 
gressive science.  That  knowledge  of 
our  origin  and  of  our  destiny  which 
we  derive  from  revelation  is  indeed 
of  very  different  clearness,  and  of 
very  different  importance.  But  neither 
is  revealed  religion  of  the  nature  of  a 
progressive  science.    All  Divine  truth. 


of  the  watch.    As  to  the  other  great  ( is,  according  tt>  &«  to&rroft  <&  tat 


I  being,  of  course,  supposed 
equal.  It  matters  not  at  ail  that  the  corn- 
puts,  printing,  gunpowder,  steam,  gas, 
vaccination,  and  a  thousand  other  dis- 
eoverie*  and  inventions,  which  were  un- 
known in  the  fifth  century,  axe  familiar  . 
la  the  nineteenth.    None  of  these  dig-  i 
coveriesand  inTentiona  has  tho  smallest  ] 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  man  ■ 
ii  justified  by  faith  atone,  or  whether  I 
the  invocation  of  sainu  is  an  orthodox  e 
practice.    It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  thai  t 
we  have   no   eecurity  for  the   future  t 
against  the  prevalence  of  any  theolo-  a 
gical  error  that  ever  has  prevailed  in  t 
time  past  among  Christian  men.    We  t 
are  confident  that  the  world  will  never  e 
go  back  to  the  solar  sjswm  of  Ptolemy;  t' 
nor  is  our  confidence  in  the  least  shaken  a 

a  man  as  Bacon  rejected  the  theory  of  p 

Galileo  with  scorn  ;  for  Bacon  had  not  tl 

all  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  sound  h 

conclusion  which  are  within  our  reach,  fi 

and  which  secure  people  who  would  g 

not  have  been  worthy  to  mend  his  pens  ii 

from  falling  into  his  mistakes.      But  I 

when  we  reflect  that  Sir  ** " 
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(iogworth,  two  of  the  most  sceptical  of 
nmnVfad,  turned  Catholics  from  sincere 
conviction.  Johnson,  incredulous  on 
all  other  points,  was  a  ready  believer 
in  miracles  and  apparitions.  He  would 
not  believe  in  Ossian ;  but  he  was  wil- 
ling to  believe  in  the  second  sight  He 
would  not  believe  in  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon ;  but  he  was  willing  to  believe 
in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost 

For  these  reasons  we  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  any  vagaries  of  superstition. 
We  have  seen  men,  not  of  mean  intel- 
lect or  neglected  education,  but  quali- 
fied by  their  talents  and  acquirements 
to  attain  eminence  either  in  active  or 
speculative  pursuits,  well  read  scholars, 
expert  logicians,  keen  observers  of  life 
and  manners,  prophesying,  interpreting, 
talking  unknown  tongues,  working 
miraculous  cures,  coming  down  with 
messages  from  God  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  have  seen  an  old  wo- 
man, with  no  talents  beyond  the  cun- 
ning of  a  fortune-teller,  and  with  the 
education  of  a  scullion,  exalted  into  a 
prcphetesa,  and  surrounded  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  devoted  followers,  many 
of  whom  were,  in  station  and  know- 
ledge, immeasurably  her  superiors ;  and 
all  this  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
all  this  in  London.  Yet  why  not?  For 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  no 
more  has  been  revealed  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  to  the  first,  or  to 
London  than  to  the  wildest  parish  in 
the  Hebrides.  It  is  true  that,  in  those 
things  which  concern  this  life  and  this 
world,  man  constantly  becomes  wiser 
end  wiser.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
as  respects  a  higher  power  and  a  future 
state,  man,  in  the  language  of  Goethe's 
scoffing  fiend, 

"  bleibt  stets  Ton  gleichem  Schlag, 
T/nd  tat  so  wnnderlich  als  wie  am  ersten 
Tag." 

The  history  of  Catholicism  strikingly 
illustrates  these  observations.  During 
the  last  seven  centuries  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  has  made  constant  progress 
in  every  department  of  secular  know- 
ledge. But  in  religion  we  can  trace  no 
constant  progress.  The  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  long  period  is  a  history 
of  movement  to  and  fro.  Four  times, 
since  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 


Borne  was  established  in  Western  Chris- 
tendom, has  the  human  intellect  risen 
up  against  her  yoke.  Twice  that  Church 
remained  completely  victorious.  Twice 
she  came  forth  from  the  conflict  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  cruel  wounds,  but  with 
the  principle  of  life  still  strong  within 
her.  When  we  reflect  on  the  tremen- 
dous assaults  which  she  has  survived, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
way  she  is  to  perish. 

The  first  of  these  insurrections  broke 
out  in  the  region  where  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Oc  was  spoken.   That  country, 
singularly  favoured  by  nature,  was,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  the  most  flourishing 
and  civilized  portion  of  Western  Europe. 
It  was  in  nowise  a  part  of  France.    It 
had  a  distinct  political  existence,  a  dis- 
tinct national  character,  distinct  usages, 
and  a  distinct  speech.  The  soil  was  fruit- 
ful and  well  cultivated;  and  amidst  the 
cornfields  and  vineyards  arose  many 
rich  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  little 
republic,  and  many  stately  castles,  each 
of  which  contained  a  miniature  of  an 
imperial  court    It  was  there  that  the 
spirit  of  chivalry  first  laid  aside  its  ter- 
rors, first  took  a  humane  and  graceful 
form,  first  appeared  as  the  inseparable 
associate  of  art  and  literature,  of  cour- 
tesy and  love.    The  other  vernacular 
dialects  which,  since  the  fifth  century, 
had  sprung  up  in  the  ancient  provinces 
of  the  Soman  empire,  were  still  rude 
and  imperfect    The  sweet  Tuscan,  the 
rich  and  energetic  English,  were  aban- 
doned to  artisans  and  shepherds.    No 
clerk  had  ever  condescended  to  use 
such  barbarous  jargon  for  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  for  the  recording  of 
great  events,  or  for  the  painting  of  life 
and  manners.    But  the  language  of 
Provence  was  already  the  language  of 
the  learned  and  polite,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  numerous  writers,  studious 
of  all  the  arts  of  composition  and  ver- 
sification.   A  literature  rich  in  bal- 
lads, in  -war-songs,  in  satire,  and,  above 
all,  in  amatory  poetry,  amused  the  lei- 
sure of  the  knights  and  ladies  whose 
fortified  mansions  adorned  the  banks 
of   the  Rhone  and  Garonne.    With 
civilization    had    come    freedom    of 
thought.    Use  had  taken  away  the 
horror  with  wVucb.  m\^K&sre«%  ^w* 
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Syrian  field  of  battle.  But  the  people 
of  Ihn  rich  countries  which  lay  under 
the  Pyrenees  Ihed  in  habits  o"f  cour- 
teous and  profitable  intercourse  with 
the  Moorish  kingdom*  or  Spain,  and 
gave  a  hospitable  welromo  to  skilful 
leeched  and  mathematicians  who,  in 
the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Granada, 
bad  become  vetoed  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Arabians,  The  Greek,  still  pre- 
serving, in  the  midst  of  puliiii-ul  ileKra- 
diitinn,  (lie  ready  wit  and  the  inquiring 
spirit  of  his  lathers,  still  able  to  read 
the  most  perfect  of  human  composi- 
tions, still  speaking  the  most  powerful 
and  flexible  of  human  languages, 
brought  to  the  mans  of  Narboune  and 
Toulouse,  together  with  the  drugs  and 
silks  of  remote  climates,  bold  and  subtle 
theories  lung  unknown  to  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  West.  The  Faulician 
theology,  a  theolojiy  in  which,  as  it 
should  seem,  many  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  modern  f^alvinists  were  mingled 
with  some  doctrines  derived  from  the 
ancient  Manicbees,  spread  rapidly 
through     PmreniM     and      l-anguedof 


ration  would  suffice  to  spread  the  re- 
formed doctrine  to  Lisbon,  to  London, 
and  to  Naples.  Bat  this  was  not  to  be. 
Rome  cried  for  help  to  the  warriors  of 
northern  France.  She  appealed  at 
once  to  their  superstition  and  to  their 
cupidity.  To  the  devout  believer  she 
promised  pardons  as  ample  as  those 
with  which  she  had  rewarded  the  de- 
linrers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  To 
the  rapacious  and  profligate  she  offered 
the  plunder  of  fertile  plains  and 
wealthy  cities.  Unhappily,  the  inge- 
nious and  polished  inhabitants  of  the 
Langueiiocian  provinces  were  far  better 
qualified  to  enrich  and  embellish  their 
country  than  to  defend  it.  Eminent  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  unrivalled  in  the 
"gay  science,"  elevated  above  many 
vulgar  superstitions,  they  wanted  that 
iron  courage,  and  that  skill  in  martial 
exercises,  which  distinguished  the  chi- 
valry of  the  region  beyond  the  Loire, 
and  were  ill  fitted  to  face  enemies  who, 
in  every  country  from  Ireland  to  Pa- 
lestine, had  been  victorious  against 
Tenfold  odds.  A  war,  distinguished 
■even  among  wars  of  religion  by  merci- 
less atrocity,  destroyed  the  Albigensian 
heresy,  and  with  that  heresy  the  pro- 
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and  then  came  the  second  great  rising 
np  of  the  human  intellect  against  the 
spiritual  domination  of  Rome.  During 
the  two  generations  which  followed  the 
Albigensian  crusade,  the  power  of  the 
Papacy  had  been  at  the  height.  Fre- 
deric the  Second,  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  long  line  of  Ger- 
man Geesars,  had  in  vain  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  military  and  political 
skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  civil  power  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church.  The  vengeance 
cf  the  priesthood  had  pursued  his  house 
to  the  third  generation.  Manfred  had 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  Con- 
radin  on  the  scaffold.  Then  a  turn 
took  place.  The  secular  authority, 
long  unduly  depressed,  regained  the 
ascendant  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
change  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  general  disgust  excited 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Church  had 
abused  its  power  and  its  success.  But 
something  must  be  attributed  to  the 
character  and  situation  of  individuals. 
The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in 
effecting  this  revolution  was  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  France,  surnamed  the  Beau- 
tiful, a  despot  by  position,  a  despot  by 
temperament,  stern,  implacable,  and 
unscrupulous,  equally  prepared  for  vio- 
lence and  for  chicanery,  and  surrounded 
by  a  devoted  band  of  men  of  the  sword 
and  of  men  of  law.  The  fiercest  and 
most  highminded  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, while  bestowing  kingdoms  and 
citing  great  princes  to  his  judgment- 
scat,  was  seized  in  his  palace  by  armed 
men,  and  so  foully  outraged  that  he 
died  mad  with  rage  and  terror.  **  Thus," 
sang  the  great  Florentine  poet,  "  was 
Christ,  in  the  person  of  his  vicar,  a  second 
time  seized  by  ruffians,  a  second  time 
mocked,  a  second  time  drenched  with 
the  vinegar  and  the  galL"  The  seat  of 
the  Papal  court  was  carried  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  the  Bishops  of  Rome  became 
dependants  of  France.  Then  came  the 
great  schism  of  the  West  Two  Popes, 
each  with  a  doubtful  title,  made  all 
Europe  ring  with  their  mutual  invec- 
tives and  anathemas.  Rome  cried  out 
against  the  corruptions  of  Avignon; 
and  Avignon,  with  equal  justice,  recri- 
minsted  on  Rome.   The  plain  Christian 


people,  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  a  sacred  duty  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  head  of  the  Church,  were  un- 
able to  discover,  amidst  conflicting 
testimonies  and  conflicting  arguments, 
to  which  of  the  two  worthless  priests 
who  were  cursing  and  reviling  each 
other,  the  headship  of  the  Church 
rightfully  belonged.  It  was  nearly  at 
this  juncture  that  the  voice  of  John 
Wickliffe  began  to  make  itself  heard. 
The  public  mind  of  England  was  soon 
stirred  to  its  inmost  depths:  and  the 
influence  of  the  new  doctrines  was  soon 
felt,  even  in  the  distant  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  In  Bohemia,  indeed,  there 
had  long  been  a  predisposition  to 
heresy.  Merchants  from  the  Lower 
Danube  were  often  seen  in  the  fairs  of 
Prague ;  and  the  Lower  Danube  was 
peculiarly  the  seat  of  the  Paulician 
theology.  The  Church,  torn  by  schism, 
and  fiercely  assailed  at  once  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  German  empire,  was 
in  a  situation  scarcely  less  perilous  than 
at  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  Albi- 
gensian crusade. 

But  this  danger  also  passed  by.  The 
civil  power  gave  its  strenuous  support 
to  the  Church;  and  the  Church  made 
some  show  of  reforming  itself.  The 
Council  of  Constance  put  an  end  to  the 
schism.  The  whole  Catholic  world  was 
again  united  under  a  single  chief;  and 
rules  were  laid  down  which  seemed  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  power  of 
that  chief  would  be  grossly  abused. 
The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the 
new  doctrine  were  slaughtered.  The 
English  government  put  down  the 
Lollards  with  merciless  rigour;  and, 
in  the  next  generation,  scarcely  one 
trace  of  the  second  great  revolt  against 
the  Papacy  could  be  found,  except 
among  the  rude  population  of  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia. 

Another  century  went  by ;  and  then 
began  the  third  and  the  most  memo- 
rable struggle  for  spiritual  freedom. 
The  times  were  changed.  The  great 
remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  ge- 
nius were  studied  by  thousands.  The 
Church  had  no  longer  a  monopoly  of 
learning.  The  powers  of  ttawyfasnSsAr 
guages  had  at,  length.  Vkko.  ^w«€tfs^- 
The  invention  oi  ^cta&u&  ^^  «=w» 
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new  facilities  to  the  intercourse  of 
mind  with  mind.  With  such  auspices 
com  infilled  tin1  gru.-it  Kc  formation. 

Wo  will  attempt  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  in  a  shore  compass,  what  ap- 
pears to  na  to  he  ilia  real  history  of  [lie 
contest  which  began  with  the  preaching 
of  Luther  against  the  Indulgences,  and 
which  may,  in  one  sense,  be  Mid  to  have 
been  terminated,  a  hundred  and  tlurty 
years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  northern  parrs  of  Europe  the 
victory  of  Protestantism  was  rapid  and 
decisive.  The  dominion  of  thel'apaey 
was  felt  by  too  nations  of  Teutonic 
blood  as  the  dominion  of  Italians,  of 
foreigners,  of  men  who  were  aliens  in 
language,  manners,  and  intellectual 
constitution.  The  large  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  spiritual  tribunals  of 
Itorne  seemed  to  be  a  degrading  badge 
of  servitude.  The  sums  which,  under 
a  thousand  pretexts,  were  exacted  by  a 
distant  court,  wcro  regarded  both  as  a 
humiliating  and  as  a  ruinous  tribute. 
The  character  of  thai  court  excited  tho 
scorn  and  disgust  of  a  grave,  ear 
sincere,  and  devout  people  The 
tlicolupy  j-jirt-.'nl  wiih  a  rapidity  r 
ii  before.    All  ranks,  all  vnri 


and  which  is  has  never  regained.  Hun- 
dreds, who  could  well  remember  Bro- 
ther Martin  a  devout  Catholic,  lived  to 
see  the  revolution  of  which  be  was  tho 
chief  author,  victorious  in  half  the  stales 
of  Europe.  In  England,  ScotlamL 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Wuncmbarg,  iho  Pa- 
latinate, in  several  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  the 
Reformation  had  completely  triumphed; 
and  in  all  the  other  countries  on  this 
side  of  tho  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing. 

But  while  this  mighty  work  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  north  of  Europe,  a  revo- 
lution of  a  very  different  kind  had  taken 
place  in  the  south.  Tho  temper  of  Italy 
and  Spain  was  widely  different  from 
that  of  Germany  and  England.  As  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
impelled  them  to  throw  off  the  Italian 
supremacy,  so  the  national  feeling  ol 
the  Italians  impelled  them  to  resist  any 
change  which  might  deprive  their 
country  of  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages which  she  enjoyed  as  the  seat 
Of  the  government  of  the  Universal 
Church.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  Iri- 
of    which     kirfi^-n 
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aations.  Italy  was,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and  the 
court  of  Rome  was,  on  many  important 
occasions,  his  tooL   He  had  not,  there- 
fore, like  the  distant  princes  of  the 
North,  a  strong  selfish  motive  for  at- 
tacking the  Papacy.    In  fact,  the  very 
measures  which  provoked  the  Sove- 
reign of  England  to  renounce  all  con- 
nection with  Rome  were  dictated  by 
the  Sovereign  of  Spain.    The  feeling 
of  the  Spanish  people  concurred  with 
the  interest  of  the   Spanish  govern- 
ment   The  attachment  of  the  Casti- 
lian  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  was 
peculiarly  strong  and  ardent.    With 
that  faith  were  inseparably  bound  up 
the  institutions,  the  independence,  and 
the  glory  of  his  country.    Between  the 
day  when  the  last  Gothic  king  was 
vanquished  on  the  banks  of  the  Xeres, 
and    the  day  when   Ferdinand    and 
Isabella  entered  Granada  in  triumph, 
near  eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed; 
and  during  those  years  the  Spanish 
nation  had  been  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  against  misbelievers. 
The  Crusades  had   been  merely  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  other  nations. 
The  existence  of  Spain  had  been  one 
long  Crusade.    After  fighting  Mussul- 
mans in  the  Old  World,  she  began  to 
fight  heathens  in  the  New.      It  was 
under  the  authority  of  a  Papal  bull 
that  her  children  steered  into  unknown 
seas.     It  was  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross  that  they  marched  fearlessly 
into  the  heart  of  great  kingdoms.    It 
was  with  the  cry  of  "  St  James  for 
Spain,**    that    they    charged    armies 
which  outnumbered  them  a  hundred- 
fold.   And   men  said  that  the  Saint 
had  heard  the  call,  and  had  himself, 
in  arms,  on  a  grey  war-horse,  led  the 
onset  before  which  the  worshippers  of 
false  gods  had  given  way.    After  the 
battle,  every  excess  of   rapacity   or 
cruelty  was  sufficiently  vindicated  by 
the  plea  that  the  sufferers  were  un- 
baptized.      Avarice    stimulated    zeal. 
Zeal  consecrated  avarice.    Proselytes 
and  gold  mines  were  sought  with  equal 
ardour.   In  the  very  year  in  which  the 
Saxons,  maddened  by  the  exactions 
of  Rome,  broke  loose  from  her  yoke, 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  authority  of 


Rome,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  treasures  of  Monte- 
zuma. Thus  Catholicism  which,  in 
the  public  mind  of  Northern  Europe, 
was  associated  with  spoliation  and  op- 
pression, was  in  the  public  mind  of 
Spain  associated  with  liberty,  victory, 
dominion,  wealth,  and  glory. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the 
effect  of  the  great  outbreak  of  Pro- 
testantism in  one  part  of  Christendom 
should    have    been    to    produce    an 
equally  violent  outbreak  of  Catholic 
zeal  in  another.      Two  reformations 
were  pushed  on  at  once  with  equal 
energy  and  effect,  a  reformation  of 
doctrine  in  the  North,  a  reformation  of 
manners  and  discipline  in  the  South. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  generation, 
the  whole    spirit    of  the  Church    of 
Rome  underwent  a  change.    From  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  most  se- 
cluded hermitage  of  the  Apennines, 
the  great  revival  was  every  where  felt 
and  seen.      All  the  institutions   an- 
ciently devised  for  the  propagation  and 
defence  of  the  faith  were  furbished  up 
and  made  efficient    Fresh  engines  of 
still  more  formidable  power  were  con- 
structed.    Every  where  old  religious 
communities  were  remodelled  and  new 
religious  communities  called  into  ex- 
istence.   Within  a  year  after  the  death 
of  Leo,  the  order  of  Camaldoli  was 
purified.    The  Capuchins  restored  the 
old  Franciscan  discipline,  the  midnight 
prayer  and  the  life  of  silence.     The 
Barnabites  and  the  society  of  Somasca 
devoted  themselves  to  the  relief  and 
education  of  the  poor.    To  the  Thea- 
tine  order  a  still  higher  interest  be- 
longs.   Its  great  object  was  the  same 
with    that  of  our  early   Methodists, 
namely  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  parochial  clergy.    The  Church  of 
Rome,  wiser  than  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, gave  every  countenance  to  the 
good  work.     The  members  of  the  new 
brotherhood  preached  to  great  mul- 
titudes in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields, 
prayed  by  the  beds  of  the  sick,  and 
administered  the  last  sacraments  to  the 
dying.    Foremost  among  them  in  zeal 
and  devotion  was  Gian  Pietro  CarafiTa, 
afterwards  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth.    In 
the  couTcnt  of  ti»  TtaA&&»t  *\.N  «&&** 
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under  the  eye  of  Curuila,  a  Spanish 
ireiitlcman  look  up  his  abode,  tended 
the  poor  in  the  hospitals,  went  about 
in  rags,  starved  himself  almost  to 
Jeuth,  and  often  sallied  into  the  streets, 
mounted  on  stones,  and,  waving  his 
hat  to  invite  tho  passers-by,  began  to 
preach  in  a  strange  jargon  of  mingled 
I'astilian  and  Tuscan.  The  Theatines 
ivcra  among  the  most  icalons  and 
rigid  of  men;  hut  to  tbis  enthiu.stasi.it: 
neophyte  their  discipline  seemed  lax, 
anil  their  movements  sluggish ;  lor 
his  own  mind,  naturally  passionate 
mid   itiuijiiiiiiiivc,  li:nl  patscd    through 


ning 


which    ti:i']  g 


i  morbid  intensity  and 
lis  early  life  he  had  been 
the  very  prototype  of  the  hero  of  Cer- 
vantes. The  single  study  of  the  young 
Hidalgo  had  been  chivalrous  romance; 
ami  his  existence  had  been  ono  gor- 
geous day-dream  ol  princesses  rescued 
and  intidclB  subdued.  He  had  chosen 
a  Didcinea,  "  no  countess,  no  duchess," 
— theso  are  his  own  words, — "bm  one 
of  far  higher  station  j "  and  he  flat- 
tered himself  with  tho  hope  of  laying 
Hi  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moorish  castles 
nnd    the  jewelled    turbans  of  j\ 


duge.  His  restless  spirit  led  h™  to 
the  Syrian  deserts,  and  to  tne  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thence  he  wan- 
dered buck  to  the  farthest  West,  and 
astonished  the  convents  of  Spain  and 
the  schools  of  France  by  bis  penances 
and  vigils.  The  same  lively  imagina- 
tion which  had  been  employed  in  pic- 
turing the  tumult  of  unreal  battles,  and 
the  charms  of  unreal  queens,  now 
peopled  his  solitude  with  saint*  and 
angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  descended 
to  commune  with  him.  He  saw  the 
Saviour  face  to  face  with  the  eye  of 
fiesli.  Even  those  mysteries  of  religion 
which  ore  the  hardest  trial  of  faith 
were  in  his  case  palpable  to  sight.  It 
is  difficult  to  relate  without  a  pitying 
smile  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
he  Saw  transuhstantiatioQ  take  place, 
and  that,  as  he  stood  praying  on  the 
stops  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic,  he 
sow  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  wept 
aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  who, 
in  the  great  Catholic  reaction,  bore  the 
some  port  which  Luther  bore  in  the 
great  Protestant  movement. 

Dissatisfied  with   the  system  of  the 
Tbeatines,  the  enthusiastic  Spaniard 
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order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the 
quintessence  of  the  Catholic  spirit ; 
and  the  history  of  the  order  of  Jesus 
is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  re- 
action. That  order  possessed  itself  at 
once  of  all  the  strongholds  which  com- 
mand the  public  mind,  of  the  pulpit, 
of  tne  press,  of  the  confessional,  of 
the  academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit 
preached,  the  church  was  too  small 
for  the  audience.  The  name  of  Jesuit 
on  a  title-page  secured  the  circulation 
of  a  book.  It  was  in  the  ears  of  the 
Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble, 
and  the  beautiful,  breathed  the  secret 
history  of  their  lives.  It  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  were  brought 
up  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from 
the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Literature 
and  science,  lately  associated  with  in- 
fidelity or  with  heresy,  now  became 
the  allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  the  great  order 
soon  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  In  spite  of  oceans  and  de- 
serts, of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of  spies 
and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks, 
of  gibbets  and  quartering-blocks,  Je- 
suits were  to  be  found  under  every 
disguise,  and  in  every  country ;  scho- 
lars, physicians,  merchants,  serving- 
men;  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden, 
in  the  old  manor-houses  of  Cheshire, 
among  the  hovels  of  Connaught ;  ar- 
guing, instructing,  consoling,  stealing 
away  the  hearts  of  the  young,  animat- 
ing the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding 
up  the  crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the 
dying.  Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to 
plot  against  the  thrones  and  lives  of 
apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil  rumours, 
to  raise  tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars, 
to  arm  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  In- 
flexible in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity 
to  the  Church,  they  were  equally  ready 
to  appeal  in  her  cause  to  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom. 
Extreme  doctrines  of  obedience  and 
extreme  doctrines  of  liberty,  the  right 
of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the 
right  of  every  one  of  the  people  to 
plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad 
ruler,  were  inculcated  by  the  same 
man,  according  as  he  addressed  him- 


self to  the  subject  of  Philip  or  to  the 
subject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described 
these  divines  as  the  most  rigid,  others 
as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual  di- 
rectors ;  and  both  descriptions  were 
correct.  The  truly  devout  listened 
with  awe  to  the  high  and  saintly  mo- 
rality of  the  Jesuit.  The  gay  cavalier 
who  had  run  his  rival  through  the 
body,  the  frail  beauty  who  had  for- 
gotten her  marriage- vow,  found  in  the 
Jesuit  an  easy  well-bred  man  of  the 
world,  who  knew  how  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  little  irregularities  of  peo- 
ple of  fashion.  The  confessor  was 
strict  or  lax,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  penitent  The  first  object  was 
to  drive  no  person  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Smce  there  were  bad 
people,  it  was  better  that  they  should 
be  bad  Catholics  than  bad  Protestants. 
If  a  person  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  a  bravo,  a  libertine,  or  a  gambler, 
that  was  no  reason  for  making  him  a 
heretic  too. 

The  Old  World  was  not  wide  enough 
for  this  strange  activity.  The  Jesuits 
invaded  all  the  countries  which  the 
great  maritime  discoveries  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  had  laid  open  to  European 
enterprise.  They  were  to  be  found  in 
the  depths  of  the  Peruvian  mines,  at 
the  marts  of  the  African  slave-cara- 
vans, on  the  shores  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  observatories  of  China.  They 
made  converts  in  regions  which  neither 
avarice  nor  cariosity  had  tempted  any  of 
their  countrymen  to  enter;  and  preached 
and  disputed  in  tongues  of  which  no 
other  native  of  the  West  understood  a 
word. 

The  spirit  which  appeared  so  emi- 
nently in  this  order  animated  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  The  Court  of  Rome 
itself  was  purified.  During  the  gene- 
ration which  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, that  court  had  been  a  scandal  to 
the  Christian  name.  Its  annals  are 
black  with  treason,  murder,  and  ineesL 
Even  its  more  respectable  members 
were  utterly  unfit  to  be  ministers  of 
religion.  They  were  men  like  Leo 
the  Tenth ;  men  who,  with  the  Latinity 
of  the  Augustan  age,  had  acquired  its 
atheistical  and  scoffing  spirit.  They 
regarded  thoee  Cbxfotaa.  mj^jenss^^A 
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which  they  were  stewards,  just 
Augur  Cicero  and  the  hi  nil  Pontiff 
Crsnr  regarded  the  Sibylline  books 
nnd  the  pecking  of  the  sacred  chickens. 
Among  themselves,  they  spoke  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Trinity,  in  the  same  tana  in  which 
Cotta  and  Vcllciiis  talked  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  or  the  voice  of  Faunus 
the  mountains.  Their  years  glided  by 
in  a  soft  dream  of  sensual  and  intel- 
lectual voluptuousness.  Choice  cook- 
ery, delicious  wines,  lovely  women, 
hounds,  falcons,  horses,  newly  dis- 
covered manuscripts  of  the  classics, 
sonnets,  and  burlesque  romances  in 
the  sweetest  Tuscan,  jnst  as  li con- 
tinue as  a  tine  sense  of  the  graceful 
would  permit,  plate  from  the  hand  of 
lienvenuto,  designs  for  palaces  by 
Michael  Angelo,  frescoes  by  Raphael, 
busts,  mosaics,  and  genu  just  dug  up 
from  union  i-  the  ruius  of  undent  tern  pics 
and  villas,  these  tilings  were  the  de- 
light and  even  the  serious  business 
of  their  lives.  Letters  and  the  fine 
arts  undoubtedly  owe  much  to  this  not 
inelegant  sloth.  But  when  the  great 
sr.irririf:  of  [lie  mind  of  Kuropo  began, 


bead  of  processions,  found,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  pressing  avocations, 
time  for  private  praytr,  often  regretted 
that  the  public  duties  of  his  station 
were  unfavourable  to  growth  in  holi- 
ness, and  edified  his  flock  by  innu- 
merable instances  of  humility,  charity, 
and  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ho  upheld  the 
authority  of  his  see,  and  the  unadul- 
terated doctrines  of  bis  Church,  with  all 
the  stubbornness  and  vehemence  of 
Hildobrand.  Gregory  the  Thirteenth 
exerted  himself  not  only  to  imitate  but 
to  surpass  Pius  tu  the  severe  virtues  of 
his  sacred  profession.  As  was  the 
head,  such  were  the  members.  The 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
world  may  be  traced  in  every  walk  of 
literature  and  of  art.  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived  by  every  person  who 
Compares  the  poem  of  Tasso  with  that 
of  Ariosto.  or  the  monuments  of  Six- 
tus  the  Fifth  witljjhjweof  Leo  the 

But  it  was  not  on  moral  influence 
alone  that  the  Catholic  Church  relied. 
The  civil  sword  in  Spain  and  Italy  was 
unsparingly  employed  in  her  support. 
The  Inquisition  was  armed  with 
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hopelessly  lost  as  the  second  decade  of 
Livy. 

Thus,  while  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion proceeded  rapidly  at  one  extremity 
of  Europe,  the  Catholic  revival  went 
on  as  rapidly  at  the  other.  About  half 
a  century  after  the  great  separation, 
there  were,  throughout  the  North,  Pro- 
testant governments  and  Protestant 
nations.  In  the  South  were  govern- 
ments and  nations  actuated  by  the 
most  intense  seal  for  the  ancient 
Church.  Between  these  two  hostile 
regions  lay,  morally  as  well  as  geo- 
graphically, a  great  debatable  land. 
In  France,  Belgium,  Southern  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  con- 
test was  still  undecided.  The  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  had  not  re- 
nounced their  connection  with  Rome ; 
but  the  Protestants  were  numerous, 
powerful,  bold,  and  active.  In  France, 
they  formed  a  commonwealth  within 
the  realm,  held  fortresses,  were  able  to 
bring  great  armies  into  the  field,  and 
had  treated  with  their  sovereign  on 
terms  of  equality.  In  Poland,  the 
King  was  still  a  Catholic;  but  the 
Protestants  had  the  upper  hand  in  the 
Diet,  filled  the  chief  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and,  in  the  large  towns, 
took  possession  of  the  parish  churches. 
"  It  appeared,"  says  the  Papal  nuncio, 
44  that  in  Poland,  Protestantism  would 
completely  supersede  Catholicism."  In 
Bavaria,  the  state  of  things  was  nearly 
the  same.  The  Protestants  had  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly  of  the  States, 
and  demanded  from  the  duke  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  their  religion,  as  the 
price  of  their  subsidies.  In  Transyl- 
vania, the  House  of  Austria  was  un- 
able to  prevent  the  Diet  from  confis- 
cating, by  one  sweeping  decree,  the 
estates  of  the  Church.  In  Austria 
Proper  it  was  generally  said  that  only 
one  thirtieth  part  of  the  population 
could  be  counted  on  as  good  Catho- 
lics. In  Belgium  the  adherents  of  the 
new  opinions  were  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

The  history  of  the  two  succeeding 
generations  is  the  history  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Protestantism  possessed 
of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Catholic- 
ism possessed  of  the  Sooth,  for  the 


doubtful  territory  which  lay  between. 
All  the  weapons  of  carnal  and  of 
spiritual  warfare  were  employed.  Both 
sides  may  boast  of  great  talents  and  of 
great  virtues.  Both  have  to  blush  for 
many  follies  and  crimes.  At  first,  the 
chances  seemed  to  be  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of  Protestantism;  bnt  the  victory 
remained  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
On  every  point  she  was  successful.  If 
we  overleap  another  half  century,  we 
find  her  victorious  and  dominant  in 
France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Austria,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  Nor 
has  Protestantism,  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  years  been  able  to  re- 
conquer any  portion  of  what  was  then 
lost. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  dissembled 
that  this  triumph  of  the  Papacy  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed,  not  to  the  force  of 
arms,  but  to  a  great  reflux  in  public 
opinion.  During  the  first  half  cen- 
tury after  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  the  current  of  feeling,  in 
the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
and  of  the  Pyrenees  ran  impetuously 
towards  the  new  doctrines.  Then  the 
tide  turned,  and  rushed  as  fiercely  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Neither  during 
the  one  period,  nor  during  the  other, 
did  much  depend  upon  the  event  of 
battles  or  sieges.  The  Protestant  move- 
ment was  hardly  cheeked  for  an  in- 
stant by  the  defeat  at  Muhlberg.  The 
Catholic  reaction  went  on  at  full  speed 
in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  violence  of  the  first  blow  or  of  the 
recoil  was  the  greats  Fifty  yean 
after  the  Lutheran  separation,  Catho- 
licism could  scarcely  maintain  itself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A  hundred  years  after  the  separation. 
Protestantism  could  scarcely  maintain 
itself  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
causes  of  this  memorable  turn  in  hu- 
man affairs  well  deserve  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

The  contest  between  the  two  parties 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  fen- 
cing-match in  Shakspeare;  **  Laertes 
wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  scuffling, 
they  change  rapiers,  andHamlet  wounds 
Laertes."  The  war  tatantob.  \jotant 
and  1*0  ma  *tok  Vfcwws&ten&SM!&. 
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ind  nnhclief,  between  zeal  and  apathy, 
between  energy  and  indolence,  between 
K'-ri'-'ii.-in-iH  rind  irivulky.  iirtuwn  a 
pure  morality  and  vice.  Very  differ- 
ent was  the  war  which  degenerate 
Protestantism  had  to  wage  against  re- 
generate Catholicism.  To  the  de- 
bauchees, the  poisoners,  the  atheists, 
who  had  worn  the  tiara  during  the 
generation  which  preceded  the  Infor- 
mation, had  succeeded  Popca  who,  in 
reliirioua  fervour  and  severe  sanctity  of 
manners,  might  hear  n  comparison  with 
Cyprian  or  Ambrose.  The  order  of 
Jesuits  plnne  could  show  many  men 
not  inferior  in  sincerity,  constancy, 
courage,  and  austerity  of  life,  to  the 
a; '(.'.-tie-  of  [lie  II' .■form  at  ion.  But  while 
danger  bnd  thus  called  forth  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Chareh  of  Rome  many 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  Reformers  had  contracted 
sonie  of  the  corruptions  which  had 
been  justly  censured  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  had  become  lukewarm 
iuid  worldly.  Their  great  old  leaders 
had  been  borne  to  the  grave,  and  had 
left  no  successors.  Among  the  Pro- 
testant princes  there  was  little  or  no 
hearty   Protestant    feeling.     Eliiabeth 


again,  rather  than  mate  the  smallest 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  religion* 
innovation.  Sigismund  of  Sweden  lost 
a  crown  which  he  might  have  pre- 
served if  he  would  have  renounced  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  short,  every  where 
on  the  Protestant  side  we  see  languor; 
every  where  on  the  Catholic  side  wo  see 
ardour  and  devotion. 

Not  only  was  there,  at  this  time,  a 
much  more  intense  seal  among  the 
Catholics  than  among  the  Protestants; 
but  the  whole  zeal  of  the  Catholics 
was  directed  against  the  Protestants, 
while  almost  the  whole  zeal  of  the 
Protestants  was  directed  against  each 
other.  Within  the  Catholic  Church 
there  were  no  serious  disputes  on 
points  of  doctrine.  The  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  were  received ; 
and  the  Jonsenian  controversy  had  not 
y«t  arisen.  The  whole  force  of  Home 
was,  therefore,  effective  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Re- 
formation. On  the  Other  hand,  the  force 
which  ought  to  have  fought  the  battle  of 
the  Reformation  was  exhausted  in  civil 
conflict  While  Jesuit  preachers,  Jesuit 
confessors,  Jesuit  teachers  of  youth, 
o-vcrsprcad   Europe,   eager  to  expend 
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people  might  at  that  time  have  been, 
in  all  probability,  reclaimed  from  Po- 
pery, at  the  expense  of  half  the  zeal 
and  activity  which  Whitgift  employed 
in  oppressing  Puritans,  and  Martin 
Marprelate  in  reviling  bishops. 

As  the  Catholics  in  zeal  and  in 
union  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Protestants,  so  had  they  also  an  infi- 
nitely superior  organization.  In  truth, 
Protestantism,  for  aggressive  purposes, 
had  no  organization  at  alL  The  Re- 
formed Churches  were  mere  national 
Churches.  The  Church  of  England 
existed  for  England  alone.  It  was  an 
institution  as  purely  local  as  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  utterly 
without  any  machinery  for  foreign 
operations.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  the  same  manner,  existed  for  Scot- 
land alone.  The  operations  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  in  the  whole  world.  Nobody  at 
Lambeth  or  at  Edinburgh  troubled 
himself  about  what  was  doing  in  Po- 
land or  Bavaria.  But  Cracow  and 
Munich  were  at  Rome  objects  of  as 
much  interest  as  the  purlieus  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Our  island,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  did  not  send  out  a 
single  missionary  or  a  single  instructor 
of  youth  to  the  scene  of  the  great  spiri- 
tual war.  Not  a  single  seminary  was  esta- 
blished here  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  such  persons  to  foreign 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Poland  were  filled 
with  able  and  active  Catholic  emissa- 
ries of  Spanish  or  Italian  birth;  and  col- 
leges for  the  instruction  of  the  northern 
youth  were  founded  at  Rome.  The 
spiritual  force  of  Protestantism  was  a 
mere  local  militia,  which  might  be  use- 
ful in  case  of  an  invasion,  but  could 
not  be  sent  abroad,  and  could  there- 
fore make  no  conquests.  Rome  had 
such  a  local  militia;  but  she  had  also 
a  force  disposable  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  foreign  service,  however  dangerous 
or  disagreeable.  If  it  was  thought  at 
head-quarters  that  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo 
was  qualified  by  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter to  withstand  the  Reformers  in 
Lithuania,  the  order  was  instantly 
given  and  instantly  obeyed.  In  a 
month,  the   faithful   servant    of  the 


Church   was  preaching,    catechising, 
confessing,  beyond  the  Niemen. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
polity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
very  master-piece  of  human  wisdom. 
In  truth,  nothing  but  such  a  polity 
could,  against  such  assaults,  have  borne 
up  such  doctrines.  The  experience  of 
twelve  hundred  eventful  years,  the  in- 
genuity and  patient  care  of  forty  gene- 
rations of  statesmen,  have  improved 
that  polity  to  such  perfection  that, 
among  the  contrivances  which  have 
been  devised  for  deceiving  and  op- 
pressing mankind,  it  occupies  the  high- 
est place.  The  stronger  our  conviction 
that  reason  and  scripture  were  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  Protestantism, 
the  greater  is  the  reluctant  admiration 
with  which  we  regard  that  system  of 
tactics  against  which  reason  and  scrip- 
ture were  employed  in  vain. 

If  we  went  at  large  into  this  most  in- 
teresting subject  we  should  fill  volumes. 
We  will,  therefore,  at  present,  advert  to 
only  one  important  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  thoroughly 
understands,  what  no  other  Church  has 
ever  understood,  how  to  deal  with  en- 
thusiasts. In  some  sects,  particularly  in 
infant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be 
rampant.  In  other  sects,  particularly  in 
sects  long  established  and  richly  en- 
dowed, it  is  regarded  with  aversion. 
The  Catholic  Church  neither  submits  to 
enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses 
it.  She  considers  it  as  a  great  moving 
force  which  in  itself,  like  the  muscular 
power  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  but  which  may  be  so  directed 
as  to  produce  great  good  or  great  evil; 
and  she  assumes  the  direction  to  her- 
self. It  would  bo  absurd  to  run  down  a 
horse  like  a  wolf.  It  would  be  still  more 
absurd  to  let  him  run  wild,  breaking 
fences,  and  trampling  down  passengers. 
The  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his 
will  without  impairing  his  vigour,  to 
teach  him  to  obey  the  rein,  and  then  to 
urge  him  to  full  speed.  When  once  he 
knows  his  master,  he  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  his  strength  and  spirit.  Just 
such  has  been  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  regard  to  enthusiasts.  She 
knows  that,  when  religious  feelings  h&x* 
obtained  tha  compete  «m$sft  <&  ^*> 
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mind,  tht'3"  imparl  a  strange  anertrj", 
that  they  raisu  men  above  the  dominion 
of  pain  and  pleasure  1  hit  obloquy  be- 
comes glory,  1  hat  dwitb  itself  is  con- 
templated only  as  the  bey  inning  of  n 
higher  and  happier  bfe.  She  knows 
that  a  person  in  this  state  is  no  object 
of  contempt.  He  may  bo  vulgar,  ig- 
norant, visionary,  extravagant ;  lint  ha 
will  do  and  an  Her  things  which  it  iafor 
her  interest  tbul  somebody  should  do 
and  suffer,  yet  from  which  calm  and 
solier-mimled  ini-n  would  shrink.  She 
uccordmgly  enlists  him  in  her  service, 
assigns  to  him  snme  forlorn  hope,  in 
which  intrepidity  anil  impetuosity  ore 
nii.ire  wantijd  thu«  jii'isnifni  at.-i  =i:lf- 
commnnd.  and  sends  him  forth  with  her 
bi-!!.-ii[ '.■tiijtiB  and  her  applause. 

In  l-'nijliiii'l  it  not-  mil'n.'o.ii'.'iitly  hap- 
pens that  a  tinker  or  coalheavcr  hears 
a  sermon  or  falls  in  with  a  trad  which 
alarms  him  about  the  slate  of  his  souL 
If  lie  be  a  man  of  excitable  nerves  and 
strong  imagination,  he  thinks  himself 
given  over  to  the  Evil  Power.  He  doubts 
whether  he  has  not  committed  the  un- 
TrariUiTuiliIe  sin.  lie  imputes  every  wild 
fancy  that  springs  up  in  his  mind  lo  the 


a  strong  passion  in  the  guise  of  a  fluty 
lie  exhorts  his  neighbours;  and,  if  he  be 
a  man  of  strong  parts,  he  often  does  so 
with  great  effect.  He  pleads  as  if  he 
were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears, 
and  pathetic  gestures,  and  burning 
words  ;  and  ho  soon  finds  with  delight, 
not  perhaps  wholly  unmixed  with  the 
alloy  of  human  infirmity,  that  his  rude 
eloquence  rouses  and  melts  hearers  who 
sleep  very  composedly  while  the  rector 
preaches  on  the  apostolical  succession. 
Zeal  for  God,  love  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
newly  discovered  powers,  impel  him  to 
become  a  preacher.  He  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  establishment,  no  objection  to 
its  formularies,  its  government,  or  its 
vestments.  He  would  gladiy  bo  admitted 
urn  ■is^iisliiimhioM  inrii-u-rf.hut,  admit- 
ted or  rejected,  he  feels  thai  his  vocation 
is  determined.  His  orders  have  come 
down  w>  him.  not  through  a  long  and 
doubtful  series  of  Arinn  and  Popish 
bishops,  but  direct  from  on  high.     His 


the 


Mountain  of   Ascension  was  g 

the  Eloven.    Nor  will   he,  for  lack  of 

human  credentials,  spare  to  deliver  the 
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She  bids  him  nurse  his  beard,  covers 
him  with  a  gown  and  hood  of  coarse 
dark  stuff,  ties  a  rope  round  his  waist, 
and  sends  him  forth  to  teach  in  her 
name.  He  costs  her  nothing.  He  takes 
not  a  ducat  awaj  from  the  revenues  of 
her  beneficed  clergy.  He  lives  bj  the 
alms  of  those  who  respect  his  spiritual 
character,  and  are  grateful  for  his  in- 
structions. He  preaches,  not  exactly  in 
the  style  of  Massillon,  but  in  a  way 
which  moves  the  passions  of  uneducated 
hearers ;  and  all  his  influence  is  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  To  that  church 
he  becomes  as  strongly  attached  as  any 
of  the  cardinals  whose  scarlet  carriages 
and  liveries  crowd  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  on  the  QuirinaL  In  this  way  the 
Church  of  Rome  unites  in  herself  all  the 
strength  of  establishment,  and  all  the 
strength  of  dissent  With  the  utmost 
pomp  of  a  dominant  hierarchy  above, 
she  has  all  the  energy  of  the  voluntary 
system  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tion very  recent  instances  in  which  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  es- 
tranged from  her  by  the  selfishness, 
sloth,  and  cowardice  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  have  been  brought  back  by  the 
seal  of  the  begging  friars. 

Even  for  female  agency  there  is  a  place 
in  her  system.  To  devout  women  she 
assigns  spiritual  functions,  dignities, 
and  magistracies.  In  our  country,  if  a 
noble  lady  is  moved  by  more  than  or- 
dinary zeal  for  the  propagation  of  reli- 
gion, the  chance  is  that,  though  she  may 
disapprove  of  no  doctrine  or  ceremony 
of  the  Established  Church,  she  will  end 
by  giving  her  name  to  a  new  schism. 
If  a  pious  and  benevolent  woman  enters 
the  cells  of  a  prison  to  pray  with  the 
most  unhappy  and  degraded  of  her  own 
sex,  she  does  so  without  any  authority 
from  the  Church.  No  line  of  action  is 
traced  out  for  her;  and  it  is  well  if  the 
Ordinary  does  not  complain  of  her  in- 
trusion, and  if  the  Bishop  does  not 
shake  his  head  at  such  irregular  bene- 
volence. At  Rome,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  would  have  a  place  in  the 
calendar  as  St.  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Fry 
would  be  foundress  and  first  Superior  of 
the  Blessed  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Gaols. 

Place  Ignatius  Loyola   at  Oxford. 


He  is  certain  to  become  the  head  of  a 
formidable  secession.  Place  John  Wen- 
ley  at  Rome.  He  is  certain  to  be  the 
first  General  of  a  new  society  devoted 
to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the 
Church.  Place  St.  Theresa  in  London, 
Her  restless  enthusiasm  ferments  into 
madness,  not  untinctured  with  craft. 
She  becomes  the  prophetess,  the  mother 
of  the  faithful,  holds  disputations  with 
the  devil,  issues  sealed  pardons  to  her 
adorers,  and  lies  in  of  the  Shiloh.  Place 
Joanna  Southcoteat  Rome.  She  founds 
an  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  every 
one  of  whom  is  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  the  Church ;  a  solemn  service 
is  consecrated  to  her  memory ;  and  her 
statue,  placed  over  the  holy  water, 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  stranger  who 
enters  St  Peter's. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject, 
because  we  believe  that  of  the  many 
cause*  to  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
owed  her  safety  and  her  triumph  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  chief 
was  the  profound  policy  with  which  she 
used  the  fanaticism  of  such  persons  as 
St.  Ignatius  and  St  Theresa.  ' 

The  Protestant  party  was  now  indeed 
vanquished  and  humbled.  In  France, 
so  strong  had  been  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion that  Henry  the  Fourth  found  it 
necessary  to  choose  between  his  religion 
and  his  crown.  In  spite  of  his  clear  he- 
reditary right,  in  spite  of  his  eminent 
personal  qualities,  he  saw  that,  unless  he 
reconciled  himself  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  he  could  not  count  on  the  fidelity 
even  of  those  gallant  gentlemen  whose 
impetuous  valour  had  turned  the  tide 
of  battle  at  Ivry.  In  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  Southern  Germany,  Catholicism 
had  obtained  complete  ascendency.  The 
resistance  of  Bohemia  was  put  down. 
The  Palatinate  was  conquered.  Upper 
and  Lower  Saxony  were  overflowed  by 
Catholic  invaders.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark stood  forth  as  the  Protector  of  the 
Reformed  Churches :  he  was  defeated, 
driven  out  of  the  empire,  and  attacked 
in  his  own  possessions.  The  armies  of 
the  House  of  Austria  pressed  on,  sub- 
jugated Pomerania,  and  were  stopped 
in  their  progress  only  by  the  ramparts 
of  Stralsund. 

And  now  igeiaxta  \&sttosftftk.  ^«^ 
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violent  outbreaks  of  religions  feeling  in 

op  I  >oS  ilu  direction  h  Iish]  gi-veii  a.  character 
to  the  whole  history  u(  n  whole  century. 
Protestantism  hud  at  first  driven  back 
C;ithulkisin  tu  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees.   Catholicism  had  rallied,  and  had 
drivau  back  l*rot:estantism  even  to  the 
German  Ocean.  Thenthogrcatsouthern 
reaction  began  to  slacken,  as  the  great 
northern  movement  had  slackened  bo- 
fore.     The  icul  of  the  Catholics  waxed 
cooL   Their  union  was  dissolved.    The 
paroxysm  of  religions  excitement  was 
over  on  both  sides.    One  party  had  de- 
generated as  far  from  the  spirit  of  Loyola 
as  the  other  from  the  spirit  of  Luthe 
During  three  generations   religion  hi 
heen  the  mainspring  of  polities.     T 
revolutions  and   civil  wars  of  Franc 
Scotland,    Holland,    Sweden,   the  long 
struck'  between  I'hilip  and  Elizabeth, 
the  bloody  competition  "jrthe  Bohemian 
crown,  had  all  originated  in  theological 
disputes.  Bnt  a  great  change  now  to< ' 
place.  The  Contest  which  wtt  raging 
Germany  lost  its  religious  character, 
was  now,  on  one  side,  less  a  contest  f 
the  spiritual  ascendency  of  tho  Church 
of  Route  than  for  the  temporal  aseen 
"      *c  of  Austria.    On  th 


1  simwm  with  which  he  h&4 

the  Huguenots ;  tho  latter  a 
Protestant  king  who  owed  his  throne  to 
a  revolution  caused  by  hatred  of  Popery. 
The  alliance  of  Richelieu  and  Gusttmu 
marks  the  time  at  which  the  great  reli- 
gious struggle  terminated.  The  war 
which  followed  was  a  war  for  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe.  When,  at  length, 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded, 
it  appeared  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
remained  in  full  possession  of  a  vast 
dominion  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  century  she  seemed  to  be  on 
tho  point  of  losing.  No  part  of  Europe 
remained  Protestant,  except  that  part 
which  had  become  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant before  the  generation  which  heard 
Luther  preach  had  passed  away. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
religious  war  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  such.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  Protestant  England  was 
united  with  Catholic  France,  then  go- 
verned by  a  priest,  against  Catholic 
Spain.  William  the  Third,  the  emi- 
nently Protectant  hero,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  coalition  which  included  many 
Catholic  powers,  and  which  was  se- 
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tifical  State  is  abandoned  to  buffaloes 
and  wild  boars.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Protestant  nations  have  made  decidedly 
greater  progress  than  their  neighbours. 
The  progress  made  by  those  nations  in 
which  Protestantism,  though  not  finally 
successful,  yet  maintained  a  long  strug- 
gle, and  left  permanent  traces,  has 
generally  been  considerable.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  Catholic  Land,  to  the 
part  of  Europe  in  which  the  first  spark 
of  reformation  was  trodden  out  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  and  from  which 
proceeded  the  impulse  which  drove 
Protestantism  back,  we  find,  at  best,  a 
very  slow  progress,  and  on  the  whole 
a  retrogression.  Compare  Denmark 
and  Portugal  When  Luther  began  to 
preach,  the  superiority  of  the  Portu- 
guese was  unquestionable.  At  pre- 
sent, the  superiority  of  the  Danes  is  no 
less  so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Flo- 
rence. Edinburgh  has  owed  less  to 
climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering 
care  of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic  In  all  these  re- 
spects, Florence  has  been  singularly 
happy.  Yet  whoever  knows  what  Flo- 
rence and  Edinburgh  were  in  the  ge- 
neration preceding  the  Reformation, 
and  what  they  are  now,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  some  great  cause  has,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  operated  to 
raise  one  part  of  the  European  family, 
and  to  depress  the  other.  Compare 
the  history  of  England  and  that  of 
Spain  during  the  last  century.  In 
arms,  arts,  sciences,  letters,  commerce, 
agriculture,  the  contrast  is  most  striking. 
The  distinction  is  not  confined  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  colonies 
planted  by  England  in  America  have 
immeasurably  outgrown  in  power  those 
planted  by  Spain.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian 
was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lishman. Our  firm  belief  is,  that  the 
North  owes  its  great  civilization  and 
prosperity  chiefly  to  the  moral  effect  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that 
the  decay  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
great  Catholic  revival. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the 


final  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholic- 
ism, began  to  appear  the  signs  of  die 
fourth  great  peril  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  storm  which  was  now 
rising  against  her  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Those  who  had  formerly 
attacked  her  had  questioned  only  a 
part  of  her  doctrines.  A  school  was 
now  growing  up  which  rejected  the 
whole.  The  Albigenses,  the  Lollards, 
the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  had  a 
positive  religious  system,  and  were 
strongly  attached  to  it  The  creed  of 
the  new  sectaries  was  altogether  nega- 
tive. They  took  one  of  their  premises 
from  the  Protestants,  and  one  from  the 
Catholics.  From  the  latter  they  bor- 
rowed the  principle,  that  Catholicism 
was  the  only  pure  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. With  the  former,  they  held 
that  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  system 
were  contrary  to  reason.  The  conclu- 
sion was  obvious.  Two  propositions, 
each  of  which  separately  is  compatible 
with  the  most  exalted  piety,  formed, 
when  held  in  conjunction,  the  ground- 
work of  a  system  of  irreligion.  The 
doctrine  of  Bossuet,  that  tran  substan- 
tiation is  affirmed  in  the  Gospel,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Tillotson,  that  transub- 
stantiation  is  an  absurdity,  when  put 
together,  produced  by  logical  necessity 
the  inferences  of  Voltaire. 

Had  the  sect  which  was  rising  at 
Paris  been  a  sect  of  mere  scoffers,  it 
is  very  improbable  that  it  would  have 
left  deep  traces  of  its  existence  in  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  Europe. 
Mere  negation,  mere  Epicurean  infi- 
delity, as  Lord  Bacon  most  justly  ob- 
serves, has  never  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world.  It  furnishes  no  motive 
for  action.  It  inspires  no  enthusiasm. 
It  has  no  missionaries,  no  crusaders, 
no  martyrs.  If  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Holy  Philosophical  Church  had  con- 
tented himself  with  making  jokes  about 
Saul's  asses  and  David's  wives,  and 
with  criticizing  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel 
in  the  same  narrow  spirit  in  which  he 
criticized  that  of  Shakspeare,  Rome 
would  liave  had  little  to  fear.  But  it 
is  due  to  him  and  to  \n&  toxK^fcKt%  v* 
say  that  the  xco\  rcurefc  rt^ras  «xwg^ 
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lay  in  the  truth,  whi^n  was  mingled 
with  their  error*,  and  it^  the  generous 
enthusiasm  wmch  was  hidden  under 
lliL-ir  fli|i[nuicv.  They  were  men  who, 
with,  all  their  faults,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, sincerely  and  earn  wily  desired 
the,  improvement  of  the  condition  or 
the  human  rucu,  wlmsu  blnml  boiled  at 
the  Eight  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  who 
made  manful  war,  with  every  faculty 
which  they  possessed,  on  what  they 
considered  ns  abuses,  and  who  on 
many  signal  occasions  [ilnecd  them- 
selves gallantly  between  tilt;  powerful 
■nd  the  opp™*5cd.  Whilo  they  as- 
sailed Christbi.ity  with  »  rancour  and 
an  unfairness  disgraceful  lo  men  who 
called  themselves  philosophers,  ihoy 
yet  hud,  in  far  greater  measure  than 
their  opponents,   that  charity  towards 

Christianity  enjoins.  Religions  per- 
secution, judicial  torture,  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, the  luneeessary  multipli- 
cation of  capital  punishments,  the 
(May  and  chicanery  of  tribunals,  the 
L'TiiKlimis  (if  fanners  of  the 
shivery,  ihu  slave  trade,  were 
stunt  subjects  cf  their  lively  satire  and 
tlu.nKiit   i|iii-,,:i»iiiiiiiB.     When 


ready  to  en- 
counter principalities  and  powers  in 
the  cease  of  justice,  mercy,  and  toI» 

Irreligion,  accidentally  associated 
with  philanthropy,  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  religion  accidentally  asso- 
ciated with  political  und  social  abuses. 
Every  thing  gave  way  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  Of  the  new  reformers.  In 
France,  every  man  distinguished  in  let- 
ters was  found  in  their  ranks.  Every 
year  gave  birth  to  works  in  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Church 
were  attacked  with  argument,  invec- 
tive, and  ridicule.  The  Church  made 
no  defence,  except  by  acts  of  power. 
Censures  were  pronounced  :  books  were 
seised:  insults  were  offered  to  the  re- 
mains of  infidel  writers  ;  bat  no  Bos. 
suet,  no  rascal,  came  forth  to  encounter 
Voltaire,  There  appeared  not  a  single 
defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  which 
produced  any  considerable  effect,  or 
which  is  now  even  remembered.  A 
bloody  and  unsparing  persecution,  like 
that  which  put  down  the  Albigenses, 
might  have  put  down  the  philosophers. 
But  the  time  for  Do  Mont  forts  and 
I  Jumiiiics  had  L.one  by.     The  punish- 
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Castile  and  Portugal.  Governments, 
even  arbitrary  governments,  saw  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  this  philoso- 
phy. Numerous  reforms,  generally 
laudable,  sometimes  hurried  on  with- 
out sufficient  regard  to  time,  to  place, 
and  to  public  feeling,  showed  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence.  The  rulers  of 
Prussia,  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
many  smaller  states,  were  supposed  to 
be  among  the  initiated. 

The  Church  of  Rome  was  still,  in 
outward  show,  as  stately  and  splendid 
as  ever ;  but  her  foundation  was  under- 
mined. No  state  had  quitted  her  com- 
munion or  confiscated  her  revenues; 
but  the  reverence  of  the  people  was 
every  where  departing  from  her. 

The  first  great  warning  stroke  was 
the  fall  of  that  society  which,  in  the 
conflict  with  Protestantism,  had  saved 
the  Catholic  Church  from  destruction. 
The  order  of  Jesus  had  never  reco- 
vered from  the  injury  received  in  the 
struggle  with  Port-Royal.  It  was  now 
still  more  rudely  assailed  by  the  phi- 
losophers. Its  spirit  was  broken  ;  its 
reputation  was  tainted.  Insulted  by 
all  the  men  of  genius  in  Europe,  con- 
demned by  the  civil  magistrate,  feebly 
defended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy, 
it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it 

The  movement  went  on  with  increas- 
ing speed.  The  first  generation  of  the 
new  sect  passed  away.  The  doctrines 
of  Voltaire  were  inherited  and  exag- 
gerated by  successors,  who  bore  to  him 
the  same  relation  which  the  Anabap- 
tists bore  to  Luther,  or  the  Fifth-Mo- 
narchy men  to  Pym.  At  length  the 
Revolution  came.  Down  went  the  old 
Church  of  France,  with  all  its  pomp 
and  wealth.  Some  of  its  priests  pur- 
chased a  maintenance  by  separating 
themselves  from  Rome,  and  by  be- 
coming the  authors  of  a  fresh  schism. 
Some,  rejoicing  in  the  new  license, 
flung  away  their  sacred  vestments,  pro- 
claimed that  their  whole  life  had  been 
an  imposture,  insulted  and  persecuted 
the  religion  of  which  they  had  been 
ministers,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves, even  in  the  Jacobin  Club  and 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  by  the  excess 
of  their  impudence  and  ferocity.  Others, 
more  faithful  to  their  principles,  were 


butchered  by  scores  without  a  trial, 
drowned,  shot,  hung  on  lamp-posts. 
Thousands  fled  from  their  country  to 
take  sanctuary  under  the  shade  of 
hostile  altars.  The  churches  were 
closed ;  the  bells  were  silent;  the  shrines 
were  plundered;  the  silver  crucifixes 
were  melted  down.  Buffoons,  dressed 
in  copes  and  surplices,  came  dancing 
the  carmagnole  even  to  the  bar  of  the 
Convention.  The  bust  of  Marat  was 
substituted  for  the  statues  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Christianity.  A  prostitute, 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state  in  the  chancel 
of  Notre  Dame,  received  the  adoration 
of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  thut  at 
length,  for  the  first  time,  those  ancient 
Gothic  arches  had  resounded  with  the 
accents  of  truth.  The  new  unbelief 
was  as  intolerant  as  the  old  supersti- 
tion. To  show  reverence  for  religion 
was  to  incur  the  .suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion. It  was  not  without  imminent 
danger  that  the  priest  baptized  the  in- 
fant, joined  the  hands  of  lovers,  01 
listened  to  the  confession  of  the  dying. 
The  absurd  worship  of  the  Goddess  ot 
Reason  was,  indeed,  of  short  duration  ? 
but  the  deism  of  Robespierre  and  Le- 
paux  was  not  less  hostile  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith  than  the  atheism  of  Ckoti 
and  Chaumette. 

Nor  were  the  calamities  of  the 
Church  confined  to  France.  The  re- 
volutionary spirit,  attacked  by  all 
Europe,  beat  all  Europe  back,  became 
conqueror  in  its  turn,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  Belgian  cities  and  the  rn-h 
domains  of  the  spiritual  electors,  went 
raging  over  the  Rhine  and  through 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  great  war  agaiiint 
Protestantism,  Italy  and  Spain  had 
been  the  base  of  the  Catholic  opera- 
tions. Spain  was  now  the  obsequious 
vassal  of  the  infidels.  Italy  was  sub- 
jugated by  them.  To  her  ancient 
principalities  succeeded  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  the  Ligurian  republic, 
and  the  Parthenopcan  republic.  The 
shrine  of  Loretto  was  stripped  of  the 
treasures  piled  up  by  the  devotion  of 
six  hundred  years.  The  convents  of 
Rome  were  pillaged.  The  tricolours! 
flag  floated  on  the  top  of  tha  Gaa&t 
of  SU  Angdo.   Ita*  momac  <&  ^** 
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Peter  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
unbelievers.  He  died  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands ;  and  even  the  honours  of 
sepulture  were  long  withheld  from  his 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  year 
1T99,  even  sagacious  observers  should 
him-  thought  that,  at  length,  the  hoar 
at  the  Church  of  Home  was  come.  An 
infidel  power  ascendant,  the  Pope 
dying  in  captivity,  the  must  illustrious 
prelates  of  France  living  in  a  foreign 
country  on  Protestant  alms,  the  noblest 
edifices  which  the  munificence  of  for- 
mer ages  had  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  turned  into  temples  of 
Victory,  or  into  uanouCEing-hciu^cs  for 
political  societies,  or  into  Tin  npliilaii- 
thropic  chapels,  such  signs  might  well 
be  supposed  to  iiiilioafu  (he  approach- 
ing end  of  that  long  domination. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet,  Again 
doomed  to  death,  the  milk-white  hind 
was  still  fated  not  to  die.  Even  be- 
fore the  funeral  rites  had  been  per- 
formed over  the  ashes  of  1'ius  the 
Sixth,  a  (.Teat  reaction  had  commenced, 
which,  after  the.  lapse  of  more  than 
forty  year6,  appears  to  bo  still  in  pro- 
cess.    Anarch  v  had  had  its  day.    A 


society,  bad,  through  great  part  of 
Catholic  Europe,  undergone  a  complete 
change.  But  the  unchangeable  Church 
was  still  there. 

Soma  future  historian,  as  able  and 
temperate  as  Professor  Ranke,  will,  we 
hope,  trace  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
revival  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
feel  that  we  ore  drawing  too  near  our 
own  time,  and  that,  if  we  go  on.  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  saying  much 
which  may  be  supposed  to  indicate, 
and  which  will  certainly  excite,  angry 
feelings.  We  wilL  therefore,  make  only 
one  more  observation,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious  utten- 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
constantly  on  the  decline.  Unbelief 
made  extensive  conquests  in  all  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  countries  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency.  The  Papacy  was  at  length 
brought  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  of 
derision  to  infidels,  and  of  pity  rather 
than  of  hatred  to  Protestants.  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  this  fallen 
Church  has  been  gradually  rising  from 
'  ^pressed  state,  and  reconquering 
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termediato  point.     Between  the  doc* 
tnnes  taught  in  the  schools  of   the 
Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  main- 
tained at  the  little  supper  parties  of  the 
Baron  Holbach,  there  is  a  vast  interval, 
in  which  the  human  mind,  it  should 
seem,  might  find  for  itself  some  resting- 
place  more  satisfactory  than  either  of 
the  two  extremes.    And  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  millions  found  such 
a  resting-place.     Whole  nations  then 
renounced  Popery  without  ceasing  to 
believe  in  a  first  cause,  in  a  future 
life,  or  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus. 
In  the  last  century,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  a  Catholic  renounced  his  belief 
in  the  real  presence,  it  was  a  thousand 
to  one  that  he  renounced  his  belief  in 
the  Gospel  too;  and,  when  the  reaction 
took  place,  with  belief  in  the  Gospel 
came  back  belief  in  the  real  presence. 

We  by  no  means  venture  to  deduce 
from  these  phenomena  any  general 
law;  but  we  think  it  a  most  remark- 
able fact,  that  no  Christian  nation, 
which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  should  ever  have 
adopted  them.  Catholic  communities 
have,  since  that  time,  become  infidel 
and  become  Catholic  again;  but  none 
has  become  Protestant 

Here  we  close  this  hasty  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  Our  readers 
will  have  great  reason  to  feel  obliged 
to  us  if  we  have  interested  them  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  them  to  peruse  Pro- 
fessor Ranke'a  book.  We  will  only 
caution  them  against  the  French  trans- 
lation, a  performance  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  just  as  discreditable  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  person  from 
whom  it  proceeds  as  a  false  affidavit 
or  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  would 
have  been,  and  advise  them  to  study 
cither  the  original,  or  the  English  ver- 
sion, in  which  the  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  original  are  admirably  preserved. 


LEIGH  HUNT.    (Janua*y,  1841.) 
The   Dramatic  Work*  of  Wtchehlet, 

CONGRBVB,  VaHBRUOH,  OttdFABQFTTAK, 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 
By  Lbigu  Hunt.    8vo.    London:  1840. 

Wb  have  a  kindness  for  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.  We  form  our  judgment  of  him, 
indeed,  only  from  events  of  universal 
notoriety,  from  his  own  works,  and 
from  the  works  of  other  writers,  who 
have  generally  abused  him  in  the  most 
rancorous  manner.  But,  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  he  is  a  very  clever,  a 
very  honest,  and  a  very  good-natured 
man.  We  can  clearly  discern,  together 
with  many  merits,  many  faults  both  in 
his  writings  and  in  his  conduct  But 
we  really  think  that  there  is  hardly  a 
man  living  whose  merits  have  been  so 
grudgingly  allowed,  and  whose  faults 
have  been  so  cruelly  expiated. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
excellently  qualified  for  the  task  which 
he  has  now  undertaken.  His  style,  in 
spite  of  its  mannerism,  nay,  partly  by 
reason  of  its  mannerism,  is  well  suited 
for  light,  garrulous,  desultory  ana,  half 
critical,  half  biographical.  We  do  not 
always  agree  with  his  literary  judg- 
ments ;  but  we  find  in  him  what  is  very 
rare  in  our  time,  the  power  of  justly 
appreciating  and  heartily  enjoying  good 
things  of  very  different  kinds.  He  can 
adore  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  without 
denying  poetical  genius  to  the  author 
of  Alexander's  Feast,  or  fine  observa- 
tion, rich  fancy,  and  exquisite  humour 
to  him  who  imagined  Will  Honeycomb 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  English  drama,  from  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  down  to  our  own  time,  and 
has  every  right  to  be  heard  with  respect 
on  that  subject. 

The  plays  to  wliich  he  now  acts  as 
introducer  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  very 
respectable  people,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
printed. In  this  opinion  we  can  by 
no  means  concur.  We  cannot  wish 
that  any  work  or  class  of  works  which 
has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  and  which  illustrates  the 
character  of  an  important  epoch  in 
letters,  poUuca,  aw&  ti\ot%\%>^\$\&$a- 
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appear  from  the  world.  Kwc  err  ill 
this  matter,  we  err  witli  thu  gravest 
men  and  bodies  of  men  in  the-  empire, 
and  especially  with  the  Church  o( 
England,  and  with  the  great  schools  of 
learning  which  lire  connected  with  her. 
The  whole  liberal  education  of  oul 
countrymen  is  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  no  book  which  is  valuable, 
either  by  reason  of  the  excellen 
its  style,  or  by  reason  of  tha  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  history,  polity, 
manners  of  nations,  should  be  withheld 
from  the  student  on  account  of  it 
purity.  The  Athenian  Comedic 
which  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred 
lints  together  without  «i:nnt  passage  of 
which  Rochester  would  have  been 
ashamed,  have  been  reprinted  at  the 
Pitt  Press,  and  the  Clarendon  Press, 
under  the  direction  of  Syndics  and  de- 
legates appointed  by  the  Universities, 
and  have  been  illustrated  With  notes 
by  reverend,  very  reverend,  mil  right 
reverend  commentators.  Evaiy  year 
the  most  distinguished  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  uiv  examined  by  bishops 
anil  prufessurs  of  divinity  in  such  works 
as  the  Lysistriitu  01  Aristophanes 
the  Sixth  Smira  of  Juvenal.     Tb. 


society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  !■  ?H 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  lie  in- 
fluences of  a  few  Greek  or  Latin  versca. 
acts,  we  think,  ranch  like  the  felon  who 
begged  the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have  an 
umbrella  held  over  his  bead  from  the 
door  of  Newgate  to  the  gallows,  be- 
cause it  was  a  drizzling  morning,  and 
he  was  apt  to  take  cold. 

The  virtue  which  the  world  wanta 
is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a  valetudina- 
rian virtue,  a  virtue  which  can  ciposa 
itself  to  the  risks  inseparable  from  all 
spirited  exertion,  not  a  virtue  which 
keeps  out  of  the  common  air  for  fear 
of  infection,  and  eschews  the  common 
food  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be 
indeed  absurd  to  attempt  to  keep  men 
from  acquiring  those  qualifications 
which  fit  them  to  play  their  part  in 
life  with  honour  to  themselves  and  ad- 
vantage to  their  country,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  delicacy  which  cannot 
bo  preserved,  a  delicacy  which  a  walk 
from  Westminster  to  tha  Temple  ii 
iiiflKieut  lo  destroy. 

But  we  should  bo  justly  chargeable 
with  gross  inconsistency  if,  while  wo 
defend  the  policy  which  invites  tha 
youth  of  our  country  to  study  such 
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man  should  be  well  informed  touching 
the  government  and  the  manners  of 
little  commonwealths  which  both  in 
place  and  time  are  far  removed  from 
us,  whose  independence  has  been  more 
than  two  thousand  years  extinguished, 
whose  language  has  not  been  spoken 
for  ages,  and  whose  ancient  magnifi- 
cence is  attested  only  by  a  few  broken 
columns  and  friezes,  much  more  must 
it  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  public  mind  of  his  own  country, 
and  with  the  causes,  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of  those  revolutions  of 
opinion  and  feeling  which,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  have  alternately 
raised  and  depressed  the  standard  of 
our  national  morality.  And  know- 
ledge of  this  sort  is  to  be  very  sparingly 
gleaned  from  Parliamentary  debates, 
from  state  papers,  and  from  the  works 
of  grave  historians.  It  must  either  not 
be  acquired  at  all,  or  it  must  be  ac- 
quired by  the  perusal  of  the  light  lite- 
rature which  has  at  various  periods 
been  fashionable.  We  are  therefore 
by  no  means  disposed  to  condemn  this 
publication,  though  we  certainly  can- 
not recommend  the  handsome  volume 
before  us  as  an  appropriate  Christmas 
present  for  young  ladies. 

We  have  said  that  we  think  the  pre- 
sent publication  perfectly  justifiable. 
But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold 
that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for 
the  charge  of  immorality  so  often 
brought  against  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration.  We  do  not  blame  him 
for  not  bringing  to  the  judgment-seat 
the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo; 
but  we  really  think  that  such  flagitious 
and  impudent  offenders  as  those  who 
are  now  at  the  bar  deserved  at  least  the 
gentle  rebuke  of  Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  treats  the  whole  matter  a  little 
too  much  in  the  easy  style  of  Lucio; 
and  perhaps  his  exceeding  lenity  dis- 
poses us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  se- 
vere. For  in  truth  this  part  of  our 
literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language 
and  our  national  character.  It  is  clever, 
indeed,  and  very  entertaining;  but  it 
is,  in  the  most  emphatic  tense  of  the 


words,  "earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 
Its  indecency,  though  perpetually  such 
as  is  condemned  not  less  by  the  rules 
of  good  taste  than  by  those  of  morality, 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a 
fault  as  its  singularly  inhuman  spirit. 
We  have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he 
inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  "graceful 
and  humane,"  but  with  the  iron  eye 
and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistophiles. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  world,  in  which 
the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate,  im- 
pudent and  unfeeling  men,  and  in 
which  the  men  are  too  bad  for  any 
place  but  Pandssmonium  or  Norfolk 
Island.  We  are  surrounded  by  fore- 
heads of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether 
millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  bell. 
Dryden  defended  or  excused  his 
own  offences  and  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries by  pleading  the  example  of 
the  earlier  English  dramatists ;  and 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  force  in  the  plea.  We  alto- 
gether differ  from  this  opinion.  The 
crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness 
of  expression.  The  terms  which  are 
delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in 
the  next  The  diction  of  the  English 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  sometimes  , 
such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  imitate ;  and  Addison,  the 
standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own 
age,  used  many  phrases  which  are  now 
proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be 
designated  by  a  plain  noun  substantive 
or  by  a  circumlocution  is  mere  matter 
of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  question.  But  morality 
is  deeply  interested  in  this,  that  what  is 
immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young  and  sus- 
ceptible in  constant  connection  with 
what  is  attractive.  For  every  person 
who  has  observed  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  association  in  his  own  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  others  knows  that 
whatever  is  constantly  presented  to 
the  imagination  in  connection  with 
what  is  attractive  will  itself  become 
attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  indelicate  writing  in 
Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  more 
than  might  be  wished  even  in  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  who  ace  com- 
paratively put*.    ^taX  \\  \a  'TOcym^fc* 
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m  tr.tce  in  their  plays  any  systematic 

things  which  men  value  most  and  de- 
sire most,  and  virtue  with  every  thing 
ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  Each 
a  systematic  atlempt  we  find  in  the 
whole  dramatic  literature  of  the  gene- 
ration which  followed  the  return  of 
Charles  the  Second.  We  will  take,  as 
an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  a  single 
Futijccr  of  the  highest  importance  to 
tin.'  happi«"ss  of  mankind,  conjugal 
fidelity.  We  can  at  present  hardly 
cull  to  mind  n  single  English  play, 
written  befuro  the  civil  war,  in  which 
the  character  of  a  seducer  of  married 
women  is  represented  in  a  favourable 
light.     We  remember  many  plays  in 

pool,  covered  with  derision,  and  in- 
sulted by  triomphant  husbands.  Such 
is  the  fate  of  Falstaff,  with  all  his  wit 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  Brisac  in  Fletcher's  Elder 
Rrfither,  and  of  Rieatdo  and  Uhaidu 
in  M;Ls.singcr's  Picture.  Sometimes, 
ns  in  the  Fatal  Dowry  and  Love's 
Cruelty,  the-  outraged  honour  of 
families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  re- 
venge.    If  now  and  then  tho  lover  is 


French,  or  that  he  should  have  a  iword 
at  his  tide.  In  all  thia  there  ii  no  pas- 
sion, and  scarcely  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  preference.  The  hero  in- 
trigues just  as  he  wears  a  wig  ;  because, 
if  be  did  not,  he  would  be  a  queer  fel- 
low, a  city  prig,  perhaps  a  Puritan. 
All  the  agreeable  qualities  are  always 
given  to  die  gallant  All  the  contempt 
and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the 
unfortunate  husband.  Take  Dryden 
for  example ;  and  compare  Woodall 
with  Brainsick,  or  Lorenzo  with  Go- 
mez. Take  Wycherley  ;  and  compare 
Homer  with  Pinehwife.  Take  Van- 
btugh  ;  and  compare  Constant  with 
Sir  John  Brute.  Take  Farquhar  ;  and 
compare  Archer  with  Squire  Sullen. 
Take  Congreve  ;  and  compare  Bell- 
mour  with  Fondlewife,  Careless  with 
Sir  Paul  Plyant,  or  Scandal  with 
Foresight.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in 
many  more  which  might  be  named, 
-the  dramatist  evidently  does  his  best 
to  make  the  person  who  commits  the 
injury  graceful,  sensible,  and  spirited, 
and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool, 
or  a  tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted 
defence  for'  this  way  of 
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their  proceedings,  for  they  have  none 
among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is 
violated,  for  no  family  ties  exist  among 
them.  There  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  gratitude  or  its  opposite,  claim 
or  duty,  paternity  or  sonship." 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary 
of  Mr.  Lamb's  doctrine.  We  are  sure 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  represent  him 
an  fairly.  For  we  admire  his  genius ; 
we  love  the  kind  nature  which  appears 
in  all  his  writings;  and  we  cherish  his 
memory  as  much  as  if  we  had  known 
him  personally.  But  we  must  plainly 
say  that  his  argument,  though  ingeni- 
ous, is  altogether  sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  writer  to  create 
a  conventional  world  in  which  things 
forbidden  by  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Statute  Book  shall  be  lawful,  and  yet 
that  the  exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or 
oven  edifying.  For  example,  we  sup- 
pose that  the  most  austere  critics 
would  not  accuse  Fenelon  of  impiety 
and  immorality  on  account  of  his 
Telemachus  and  his  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead.  In  Telemachus  and  the  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead  we  have  a  false  re- 
ligion, and  consequently  a  morality 
which  is  in  some  points  incorrect.  We 
have  a  right  and  a  wrong  differing 
from  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  real 
life.  It  is  represented  as  the  first  duty 
of  men  to  pay  honour  to  Jove  and 
Minerva.  FhUocles,  who  employs  his 
leisure  in  making  graven  images  of 
these  deities,  is  extolled  for  his  piety 
in  a  way  which  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  expressions  of  Isaiah  on  the 
same  subject.  The  dead  are  judged 
by  Minos,  and  rewarded  with  lasting 
happiness  for  actions  which  Fenelon 
would  have  been  the  first  to  pronounce 
splendid  sins.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Southcy's  Mahommedan  and 
Hindoo  heroes  and  heroines.  In  Tha- 
laba,  to  speak  in  derogation  of  the 
Arabian  impostor  is  blasphemy :  to 
drink  wine  is  a  crime:  to  perform  ab- 
lutions and  to  pay  honour  to  the  holy 
cities  are  works  of  merit.  In  the  Curse 
of  Kehama,  Kailyal  is  commended  for 
her  devotion  to  the  statue  of  Mariataly, 
the  goddess  of  the  poor.  But  cer- 
tainly   no    person   will    accuse    Mr. 


Southey  of  having  promoted  or  in- 
tended to  promote  either  Islamism 
or  Brahminism. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  conven- 
tional worlds  of  Fenelon  and  Mr. 
Southey  are  unobjectionable.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  utterly  unlike  the 
real  world  in  which  we  live.  The 
state  of  society,  the  laws  even  of  the 
physical  world,  are  so  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that 
we  cannot  be  shocked  at  finding  the 
morality  also  very  different.  But  in 
truth  the  morality  of  these  conven- 
tional worlds  differs  from  the  morality 
of  the  real  world  only  in  points  where 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  real  world 
will  ever  go  wrong.  The  generosity 
and  docility  of  Telemachus,  the  forti- 
tude, the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness 
of  Kailyal,  are  virtues  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  And  there  was  very  little 
danger  that  the  Dauphin  would  wor- 
ship Minerva,  or  that  an  English  dam- 
sel would  dance,  with  a  bucket  on  her 
head,  before  the  statue  of  Mariataly. 

The  case  is  widely  different  with 
what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  con- 
ventional world  of  Wycherley  and 
Congreve.  Here  the  garb,  the  man- 
ners, the  topics  of  conversation  are  • 
those  of  the  real  town  and  of  the 
passing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  super- 
ficial accomplishments  exactly  the  fine 
gentleman  whom  every  youth  in  the 
pit  would  gladly  resemble.  The  he- 
roine is  the  fine  lady  whom  every 
youth  in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  some  place  which 
is  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as 
their  own  houses,  in  St  James's  Park, 
or  Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster  Hall. 
The  lawyer  bustles  about  with  his  bag, 
between  the  Common  Pleas  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his 
carriage  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  a  private  bilL  A  hundred  little 
touches  are  employed  to  make  the  fic- 
titious world  appear  like  the  actual 
world.  And  the  immorality  is  of  a 
sort  which  never  can  be  out  of  date, 
and  which  all  the  force  of  religion, 
law,  and  public  opinion  united  can  but 
imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  virtue,  we,  ^Nto&  ug&u&'&fe 
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whatever  con ven lions,  of  reid  lire, 
liow  is  it  possible  that  it  can  have  no 
reference  to  the  great  rule  which  di- 
rects life,  and  to  feelings  which  are 
called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life? 
If  what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  snys  were 
correct,  the  inference  would  be  that 
these  dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  un- 
dfT-tand  (he  very  first  principles  ot'  their 
craft.  Pure  landsuiipc-paintiiij;  into 
whtih  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure 
|«u-truit-paiuting  into  which  noexprcs- 

with  sound  criticism  than  pure  comedy 
iiis-j  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  world 
of  these  dramatists  is  a  world  into 
which  no  moral  enters.  Morality  con. 
stanlly  enters  into  that  world,  n  Bound 
morality,  and  an  unsound  morality, 
the  sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  de- 
rided, associated  with  every  thing 
mean  and  hateful  ■,  the  unsound  mo- 
■ality  to  he  set  off  to  every  advantage, 
and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct 
«nd  indirect.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
e  inhabitants  of 


unreal  world,  ts 

a  great  deal  too  reaL  It  is  the  mo- 
rality, not  of  a  chaotic  people,  but  of 
low  town-rakes,  and  of  those  ladies 
whom  the  newspapers  call  "dashing 
Cyprians."  And  the  question  is 
simply  this,  whether  a  man  of  genius 
who  constantly  and  systematically  en- 
deavours to  make  this  sort  of  cha- 
racter attractive,  by  uniting  it  with 
beauty,  grace,  dignity,  spirit,  a  high 
social  position,  popularity,  literature, 
wit,  taste,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
tirillia.iittucr.ess  in  every  undertaking, 
docs  or  docs  not  make  an  ill  use  of  his 
powers.  We  own  that  we  are  unable 
to  understand  how  this  question  can 
be  answered  in  any  way  but  one. 

It  must,  indeed,  l«i  acknowledged, 
in  justice  to  the  writers  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  thus  severely,  that  they 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  creatures 
of  their  ago.  And  if  it  bo  asked  why 
that  ago  encouraged  immorality  which 
no  other  age  would  have  tolerated,  we 
bare  no  hesitation  in  answering  that 
this  great  depravntioo  of  the  national 
taste  was  the  effect  of  the  prevalence 
of  Puritanism  under  the  Common- 
wealth. 

tush  public  on  trapes  on  morals 
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•ervice  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  has 
in  truth  only  promoted  vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a 
government  can  effect  its  ends  ?  Two 
only,  reward  and  punishment ;  power- 
ful means,  indeed,  for  influencing  the 
exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart 
A  public  functionary  who  is  told  that 
he  will  be  promoted  if  he  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  turned  out  of  his  place 
if  he  is  not,  will  probably  go  to  mass 
every  morning,  exclude  meat  from  his 
table  on  Fridays,  shrive  himself  re- 
gularly, and  perhaps  let  his  superiors 
know  that  he  wears  a  hair  shirt  next 
his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  govern- 
ment, a  person  who  is  apprised  that 
piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in  the 
world  will  be  strict  in  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  or,  as  he  will  call  it, 
Sabbath,  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if 
it  were  plague-stricken.  Such  a  show 
of  religion  as  this  the  hope  of  gain 
and  the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a 
week's  notice,  in  any  abundance  which 
a  government  may  require.  But  under 
this  show,  sensuality,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  hatred  retain  unimpaired  power, 
and  the  seeming  convert  has  only 
added  to  the  vices  of  a  man  of  the 
world  all  the  still  darker  vices  which 
are  engendered  by  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation.  The  truth  can- 
not be  long  concealed.  The  public 
discovers  that  the  grave  persons  who 
are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns  are  more 
utterly  destitute  of  moral  principle  and 
of  moral  sensibility  than  avowed  liber- 
tines. It  sees  that  these  Pharisees  are 
farther  removed  from  real  goodness 
than  publicans  and  harlots.  And,  as 
usual,  it  rushes  to  the  extreme  opposite 
to  that  which  it  quits.  It  considers  a 
high  religious  profession  as  a  sure 
mark  of  meanness  and  depravity.  On 
the  very  first  day  on  which  the  re- 
straint of  fear  is  taken  away,  and  on 
which  men  can  venture  to  6ay  what 
they  think,  a  frightful  peal  of  blas- 
phemy and  ribaldry  proclaims  that 
the  short-sighted  policy  which  aimed 
at  making  a  nation  of  saints  has  made 
a  nation  of  scoffers. 

It  was  thus  in  France  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  old  age 
became  religious:  he  determined  that 
his  subjects  should  be  religious  too: 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  knitted 
his  brows  if  he  observed  at  his  levee 
or  near  his  dinner-table  any  gentle- 
man who  neglected  the  duties  enjoined 
by  the  church,  and  rewarded  piety  with 
blue  ribands,  invitations  to  Marli,  go- 
vernments, pensions,  and  regiments. 
Forthwith  Versailles  became,  in  every 
thing  but  dress,  a  convent  The  pul- 
pits and  confessionals  were  surrounded 
by  swords  and  embroidery.  The  Mar- 
shals of  France  were  much  in  prayer; 
and  there  was  hardly  one  among  the 
Dukes  and  Peers  who  did  not  carry 
good  little  books  in  his  pocket,  fast 
during  Lent,  and  communicate  at 
Easter.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
had  a  great  share  in  the  blessed  work, 
boasted  that  devotion  had  become  quite 
the  fashion.  A  fashion  indeed  it  was; 
and  like  a  fashion  it  passed  away.  No 
sooner  had  the  old  king  been  carried 
to  St  Denis  than  the  whole  court  un- 
masked. Every  man  hastened  to 
indemnify  himself,  by  the  excess  of 
licentiousness  and  impudence,  for  years 
of  mortification.  The  same  persons 
who,  a  few  months  before,  with  meek 
voices  and  demure  looks,  had  consulted 
divines  about  the  state  of  their  souls, 
now  surrounded  the  midnight  table 
where,  amidst  the  bounding  of  cham- 
pagne corks,  a  drunken  prince,  en- 
throned between  Dubois  and  Madame 
de  Parabdre,  hiccoughed  out  atheistical 
arguments  and  obscene  jests.  The 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  a  time  of  license ; 
but  the  most  dissolute  men  of  that  ge- 
neration would  have  blushed  at  the 
orgies  of  the  Regency. 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in 
the  time  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  We 
are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the 
great  debt  which  mankind  owes  to 
the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deli- 
verers of  England,  the  founders  of  the 
American  Commonwealths.  But  in  the 
day  of  their. power,  those  men  com- 
mitted one  great  fault,  which  left  deep 
and  lasting  traces  in  the  national  cha- 
racter and  manners.  They  mistook 
the  end  and  oromtaA.  tak  toes*  «& 


government.  They  determined,  not 
merely  to  protect  religion  and  public 
n;or:il?  I  rum  insult,  an  object  for  which 
the  civil  sword,  in  discreet  hands,  may 
be  beneficially  employed,  but  to  make 
the  people  committed  to  their  rale 
truly  deyont,  Yet,  if  they  had  only 
reflected  on  events  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed  and  in  which  they 
had  themselves  borne  a.  great  part, 
they  would  have  seen  what  was  likely 
to  tie  the  result  of  their  enterprise. 
They  had  lived  under  a  government 
which,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
did  all  that  could  be  done,  by  lavish 
bounty  and  by  rigorous  punishment,  to 
enforce  conformity  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
No  person  suspected  of  hostility  to  that 
church  had  the  smallest  chance  of  ob- 
taiuin<;  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles. 
Avowed  dissent  was  punished  by  im- 
prisonment, by  ignominious  exposure, 
by  cruel  mutilations,  and  by  ruinous 
fines.  And  the  event  had  been  that 
the  Church  had  fallen,  and  had,  in  its 
fill,  drilled  down  with  it  a  monarchy 
which  hud  stood  six  hundred  years. 
The  Puritan  might  have  learned,  if 
1  nothing  else,  yet  from  his 
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nose,  and  showed  the  whites  of  his 

eyes ;  whether  he  named  bis  children 
Assorance,  Tribulation,  and  Maher- 
s-hiilnb-bnsh-u.'iz ;  whether  he  avoided 
Spring  Garden  when  in  town,  and  ab- 
stained from  hunting  and  hawking 
when  in  the  country ;  whether  he  en- 
pounded  hard  scriptures  to  his  troop  of 
dragoons,  and  talked  in  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means  about  seeking  the 
Lord,  These  were  testa  which  could 
easily  be  applied.  The  misfortune  was 
that  they  were  tests  which  proved  no- 
thing. Such  as  they  were,  they  were 
employed  by  the  dominant  party.  And 
the  consequence  was  that  a  crowd  of 
impdftfirs.  in  every  walk  of  life,  began 
to  mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were 
then  regarded  as  the  outward  signs  of 
sanctity.  The  nation  was  not  daptd. 
The  restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  were 
such  as  would  have  been  impatiently 
borne,  if  imposed  by  men  who  were 
universally  believed  to  be  saints.  Those 
restraints  became  altogether  insupport- 
able when  they  were  known  to  be  kept 
up  for  the  profit  of  hypocrites.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  even  if  the  royal 
family  had  never  returned,  even  if 
Kichard  Cromwell  or  Henry  Cromwell 
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And  in  the  plays  before  us  we  find, 
distilled  and  condensed,  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  fashionable  world  during 
the  Anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  affected  formality ; 
the  comic  poet  langhed  at  decorum. 
The  Puritan  had  frowned  at  innocent 
diversions ;  the  comic  poet  took  under 
his  patronage  the  most  flagitious  ex- 
cesses. The  Puritan  had  canted ;  the 
comic  poet  blasphemed.  The  Puritan 
had  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  the  comic 
poet  represented  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction.  The  Puritan  spoke  with 
disdain  of  the  low  standard  of  popular 
morality ;  his  life  was  regulated  by  a 
far  more  rigid  code ;  his  virtue  was 
sustained  by  motives  unknown  to  men 
of  the  world.  Unhappily  it  had  been 
amply  proved  in  many  cases,  and  might 
well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that 
these  high  pretensions  were  unfounded. 
Accordingly,  the  fashionable  circles, 
and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the 
spokesmen  of  those  circles,  took  up  the 
notion  that  all  professions  of  piety  and 
integrity  were  to  be  construed  by  the 
rule  of  contrary ;  that  it  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  virtue  in  the  world ;  but  that, 
at  all  events,  a  person  who  affected  to 
be  better  than  his  neighbours  was  sure 
to  be  a  knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been 
much  that  was  reprehensible.  But 
whoever  compares  even  the  least  deco- 
rous plays  of  Fletcher  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  volume  before  us  will  see 
how  much  the  profligacy  which  follows 
a  period  of  overstrained  austerity  goes 
beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes 
such  a  period.  The  nation  resembled 
the  demoniac  in  the  New  Testament 
The  Puritans  boasted  that  the  unclean 
spirit  was  cast  out  The  house  was 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished ;  and  for 
a  time  the  expelled  tenant  wandered 
through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none.  But  the  force  of  the 
exorcism  was  spent  The  fiend  re- 
turned to  his  abode ;  and  returned  not 
alone.  He  took  to  him  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  himself.  They 
entered  in,  and  dwelt  together:  and 
the  second  possession  was  worse  than 
the  first 


We  will  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  pass  in  review  the  writers  to 
whom  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  introduced 
us.  Of  the  four,  Wycherley  stands, 
we  think,  last  in  literary  merit,  but 
first  in  order  of  time,  and  first,  beyond 
all  doubt,  in  immorality. 

William  Wycherley  was  born  in 
1640.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Shropshire 
gentleman  of  old  family,  and  of  what 
was  then  accounted  a  good  estate.  The 
property  was  estimated  at  six  hundred 
a  year,  a  fortune  which,  among  the 
fortunes  at  that  time,  probably  ranked 
as  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  a  year 
would  rank  in  our  days. 

William  was  an  infant  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out ;  and,  while  he  was 
still  in  his  rudiments,  a  Presbyterian 
hierarchy  and  a  republican  govern- 
ment were  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  church  and  throne.  Old 
Mr.  Wycherley  was  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
intrust  the  education  of  his  heir  to  the 
solemn  Puritans  who  now  ruled  the 
universities  and  public  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly the  young  gentleman  was 
sent  at  fifteen  to  France.  He  resided 
some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Duke  of  Montausier,  chief  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Touraine.  The 
Duke's  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Rambouillet,  was  a  finished  specimen 
of  those  talents  and  accomplishments 
for  which  her  race  was  celebrated. 
The  young  foreigner  was  introduced  to 
the  splendid  circle  which  surrounded 
the  duchess,  and  there  he  appears  to 
have  learned  some  good  and  some  eviL 
In  a  few  years  he  returned  to  his 
country  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  Papist 
His  conversion,  it  may  safely  be  affirm- 
ed, was  the  effect  not  of  any  strong 
impression  on  his  understanding,  or 
feelings,  but  partly  of  intercourse  with 
an  agreeable  society  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  the  fashion,  and 
partly  of  that  aversion  to  Calvinistic 
austerities  which  was  then  almost  uni- 
versal among  young  Englishmen  of 
parts  and  spirit,  and  which,  at  one 
time,  seemed  likely  to  make  one  half 
of  them  Catholics,  and  the  other  half 
Atheists. 

But  the  Restoration  t»ia&*  v\ta&^&- 
vcrsltica  mra  ogam  \sv  Ysjil  \o»^\ 
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ind  there  wu  reason  to  hope  that  thi 
would  be  again  a  national  church 
i'nr  a  gentleman.  Wychcrley  became 
a  member  of  Queen's  Cvlk'tre,  <  ixt'ord, 
and  abjured  the.  errors  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Borne,  The  somewhat  equivocal 
gtotj  of  turning,  for  a.  short  time,  a 
£I<"jd-for- nothing  Papist  into  a  good- 
lur-nothing  Prutcstant  is  ascribed  tc 
Bishop  Barlow. 

Wycherlcy  left  Oxford  without  taking 
a.  degree,  and  entered  at  the  Temple, 
where  lie  lived  gaily  for  some  years, 
observing  the  humours  of  the  town, 
enjoying  its  pleasures,  end  picking  up 
just   in  much  law  as  was  necessary 
make  the  diameter  of  a   jieuifujruir 
attorney  or  of  a  litigiotis  client  ente 
tainiug  io  a  comedy. 

l-'rom  an  early  age  hu  had  been  in  the 
hidiit  of  amusing  himself  by  writing. 
Nunc  wretched lincsof  his  on  the  Resto- 
v.itiun  are  still  Jjitiinl.  Hail  he.  devoted 
himself  Do  the  making  ofveraes.he  would 
have  been  uearlv  as  far  below  Tate  and 
Bhickmoro  as  futo  and  Blackmon 
below  Drydcn.  His  only  cli.mci 
renown  would  have  been  that  ho  might 
have  occupied  a  niche  in  u  satire  ' 
tn-eeii  Ilecknoeaml  Settle.    There 


before  his  talents  were  ripe,  before  his 
style  was  formed,  before  he  hud  looked 
abroad  into  the  world  ;  and  this  when 
he  had  actually  in  his  desk  two  highly 
finished  plays,  the  fruit  of  his  matured 
powers.  When  we  look  minutely  at 
the  pieces  themselves,  wo  find  in  every 
part  of  them  reason  to  suspect  the  ac- 
curacy of  Wycherlcy's  statement.  In 
the  first  scene  of  Love  in  a.  Wood,  to 
go  no  further,  wa  find  many  passages 
which  he  could  not  have  written  when 
he  was  nineteen.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  gentlemen's  periwigs,  which  fint 
came  into  fashion  in  1663  ;  an  allusion 
to  guineas,  which  were  first  struck  in 
1663;  an  allusion  to  the  Tests  which 
Charles  ordered  to  be  worn  at  court  in 
1666  ;  an  allusion  to  the  fire  of  1666  ; 
and  several  political  allusions  which 
must  bo  assigned  to  times  later  than 
the  year  of  the  Restoration,  to  times 
when  the  government  and  the  city 
were  op|H)sed  to  each  other,  and  when 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  hud  been 
driven  from  the  parish  churches  to  the 
conventicles.  But  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  particular  expressions.  The 
whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  belong 
period  subsequent  it 
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ander  Anne,  by  marrying,  when  a 
great-grandmother,  that  worthless  fop, 
Bean  Fielding.  It  is  not  strange  that 
she  should  have  regarded  Wycherley 
with  favour.  His  figure  was  com- 
manding, his  countenance  strikingly 
handsome,  his  look  and  deportment 
full  of  grace  and  dignity.  He  had,  as 
Pope  said  long  after,  **  the  true  noble- 
man look,"  the  look  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate superiority,  and  a  not  unbe- 
coming consciousness  of  superiority. 
His  hair  indeed,  as  he  says  in  one  of 
his  poems,  was  prematurely  grey.  But 
in  that  age  of  periwigs  this  misfortune 
was  of  little  importance.  The  Duchess 
admired  him,  and  proceeded  to  make 
love  to  him,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
coarse-minded  and  shameless  circle  to 
which  she  belonged.  In  the  Ring, 
when  the  crowd  of  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  was  thickest,  she  put  her 
head  out  of  her  coach-window,  and 
bawled  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  rascal; 
you  are  a  villain  ;"  and,  if  she  is  not 
belied,  she  added  another  phrase  of 
abuse  which  we  will  not  quote,  but  oi 
which  we  may  say  that  it  might  most 
justly  have  been  applied  to  her  own 
children.  Wycherley  called  on  her 
Grace  the  next  day,  and  with  great 
humility  begged  to  know  in  what  way 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  dis- 
oblige her.  Thus  began  an  intimacy 
from  which  the  poet  probably  expected 
wealth  and  honours.  Nor  were  such 
expectations  unreasonable.  A  hand- 
some young  fellow  about  the  court, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Churchill, 
was,  about  the  same  time,  so  lucky  as 
to  become  the  object  of  a  short-lived 
fancy  of  the  Duchess.  She  had  pre- 
sented him  with  four  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  the  price,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  some  title  or  pardon.  The 
prudent  youth  had  lent  the  money  on 
high  interest  and  on  landed  security  ; 
and  this  judicious  investment  wiis  the 
beginning  of  the  most  splendid  private 
fortune  in  Europe.  Wycherley  was  not 
so  lucky.  The  partiality  with  which 
the  great  lady  regarded  him  was  in- 
deed the  talk  of  the  whole  town  ;  and 
sixty  years  later  old  men  who  remem- 
bered those  days  told  Voltaire  that  she 
often  stole  from  the  court  to  her  lover's 


chambers  in  the  Temple,  disguised 
like  a  country  girl,  with  a  straw  hat 
on  her  head,  pattens  on  her  feet,  ami 
a  basket  in  her  hand.  The  poet  was 
indeed  too  happy  and  proud  to  be  dis- 
creet He  dedicated  to  the  Duchess 
the  play  which  had  fro  to  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  the  dedication  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  which  could 
not  but  confirm  the  reports  which  had 
gone  abroad.  But  at  Whitehall  such 
an  affair  was  regarded  in  no  serious 
light.  The  lady  was  not  afraid  to 
bring  Wycherley  to  court,  and  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a  splendid  society,  with 
which,  as  far  as  appears  he  had  never 
before  mixed.  The  easy  king,  who 
allowed  to  his  mistresses  the  same 
liberty  which  ne  claimed  for  himself, 
was  pleased  with  the  conversation  and 
manners  of  hi*  new  -#vaL  So  high 
did  Wycherley  stand  in  the  royal 
favour  that  once,  when  he  was  confined 
by  a  fever  to  his  lodgings  in  Bow 
Street.  Charles,  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  certainly  a  man  of  social  and 
affable  disposition,  called  on  him.  sat 
by  his  bed,  advised  him  to  try  change 
of  air,  and  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  jour- 
ney. Buckingham,  then  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  one  of  that  infamous  ministry 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal,  had 
been  one  of  the  Duchess's  innumerable 
paramours.  He  at  first  showed  some 
symptoms  of  jealousy,  but  he  soon, 
after  his  fashion,  veered  round  from 
anger  to  fondness,  and  gave  Wycherly 
a  commission  in  his  own  regimeut 
and  a  place  in  the  royal  household. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Wychcrley's 
memory  not  to  mention  here  the  only 
good  action,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  his 
whole  life.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  exertions  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  Buckingham  for  the  illustrious 
author  of  Hudibras,  who  was  now 
sinking  into  an  obscure  grave,  ne- 
glected by  a  nation  proud  of  his 
genius,  and  by  a  court  which  he  had 
served  too  welL  His  Grace  consented 
to  see  poor  Butler;  and  an  appointment 
was  made.  But  unhappily  two  pretty 
women  passed  by ;  the  volatile  Duke 
ran  after  them ;  the  op^tVaxaV^  « 
lost,  and  could  wret  \*  TCK&as&p 


j;-i 


lory  of 


Tfao  second  Dutch  war,  tr 
disgraceful  WW  in  the  whole  hi 
England,  was  now  raging.  It 
in  that  age  considered  aa  hy  any  means 

nyvssury   th.it  a   naval  olliiir  should 
receive      a      professional      education. 
of  rank,  who  were  hardly 
i   keep  their    feet    in   a   breeze, 
.    hoard    the  King's    ships, 
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About  the 


served    i 


3  volunteers.  Muigi 
Dorset,  Rochester,  nnd  many  others, 
left  iho  playhouses  and  the  Mail  for 
hammocks  and  Bait  pork,  and,  ignorant 
as  they  were  of  the  rudiments  of  naval 
Hen-ice,  showed,  at  least,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  the  courage  which  in  seldom 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman. 
All  good  judges  of  maritime  allairs 
complained  that,  nndcr  this  system, 
the  ships  were  grossly  mismanaged, 
and  that  the  tarpaulins  contracted  the 
vn":>.  wi:huUt  acquiring  ihi'  graces,  of 
tJie  court.  But  on  this  suhjeet,  as  on 
every  other  where  the  interests  or 
■vhiuis  of  favourite!  were  concerned, 
the  government  of  Charles  was  deaf 
to  all  remonstrances.  Wychcrlcy  did 
not  chooso  to  be  out  of  the  fashion. 
He  embarked;  was  present  at  a  battle. 


brought 
the  stage  his  second  piece,  the 
Gentleman  Dancing -Master.  The  bio- 
graphers say  nothing,  as  far  as  we  re- 
member, about  the  fate  of  this  play. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that,  though  certainly  far  superior  to 
Love  in  a  Wood,  it  was  not  equally 
successful.  It  was  first  tried  at  the 
west  end  of  tho  town,  and.  as  the  poet 
confessed,  "  would  scarce  do  there." 
It  was  then  performed  in  Salisbury 
Court,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no 
better  event  For,  in  tho  prologue 
to  the  Country  Wife,  Wycherley  de- 
scribed himself  as  "  the  late  so  baffled 
scribbler." 

In  1675,  the  Country  Wife  was  per- 
formed with  brilliant  success,  which, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  not 
wholly  unmerited.  For,  though  one 
of  the  most  profligate  and  heartless  of 
human  compositions,  it  is  the  elaborate 
production  of  a  mind,  not  indeed  rich, 
original,  or  imaginative,  but  ingenious, 
observant,  quick  to  seize  hints,  and 
patient  of  the  toil  of  polishing. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  equally  immoral 
and  equally  well  written,  appeared  in 
'677.    At  first  this  piece  pleased  the 
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Drogheda,  a  gay  young  widow,  with 
an  ample  jointure.  She  was  charmed 
with  his  person  and  his  wit,  and,  after 
a  short  flirtation,  agreed  to  become  his 
wife.  Wycherley  seems  to  have  been 
apprehensive  that  this  connection  might 
not  suit  well  with  the  King's  plans  re- 
specting the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He 
accordingly  prevailed  on  the  lady  to 
consent  to  a  private  marriage.  All 
came  out  Charles  thought  the  con- 
duct of  Wycherley  both  disrespectful 
and  disingenuous.  Other  causes  pro- 
bably assisted  to  alienate  the  sovereign 
from  the  subject  who  had  lately  been 
so  highly  favoured.  Buckingham  was 
now  in  opposition,  and  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  not,  as  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  supposes,  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
but  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords 
for  some  expressions  which  he  had 
used  in  debate.  Wycherley  wrote  some 
bad  lines  in  praise  of  his  imprisoned 
patron,  which,  if  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  King,  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  his  majesty  very 
angry.  The  favour  of  the  court  was 
completely  withdrawn  from  the  poet. 
An  amiable  woman  with  a  large  for- 
tune might  indeed  have  been  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  loss.  But  Lady 
Drogheda  was  ill-tempered,  imperious, 
and  extravagantly  jealous.  She  had 
herself  been  a  maid  of  honour  at 
Whitehall.  She  well  knew  in  what 
estimation  conjugal  fidelity  was  held 
among  the  fine  gentlemen  there,  and 
watched  her  town  husband  as  assi- 
duously as  Mr.  Pinchwife  watched  his 
country  wife.  The  unfortunate  wit 
was,  indeed,  allowed  to  meet  his  friends 
at  a  tavern  opposite  to  his  own  house. 
But  on  such  occasions  the  windows 
were  always  open,  in  order  that  her 
Ladyship,  who  was  posted  on  the  other 
6ido  of  the  street,  migbt  be  satisfied 
that  no  woman  was  of  the  party. 

The  death  of  Lady  Drogheda  re- 
leased the  poet  from  this  distress  ;  but 
a  series  of  disasters,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, broke  down  his  health,  his  spirits, 
and  his  fortune.  His  wife  meant  to 
leave  him  a  good  property,  and  left 
him  only  a  lawsuit  His  father  could 
not  or  would  not  assist  him.  Wycher- 
ley was  at  length  thrown  into  the  Fleet, 


and  languished  there  daring  seven 
years,  utterly  forgotten,  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  gay  and  lively  circle  of 
which  he  had  been  a  distinguished  or- 
nament In  the  extremity  of  his  dis- 
tress he  implored  the  publisher  who 
had  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  his 
works,  to  lend  him  twenty  pounds,  and 
was  refused.  His  comedies,  however, 
still  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
drew  great  audiences,  which  troubled 
themselves  little  about  the  situation  of 
the  author.  At  length  James  the  Se- 
cond, who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  happened  to  go  to  the  theatre  on 
an  evening  when  the  Plain  Dealer  was 
acted.  He  was  pleased  by  the  per- 
formance, and  touched  by  the  fate  of 
the  writer,  whom  he  probably  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  gayest  and  hand- 
somest of  his  brother's  courtiers.  The 
King  determined  to  pay  Wycherley's 
debts,  and  to  settle  on  the  unfortunate 
poet  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  This  munificence  on  the  part 
of  a  prince  who  was  little  in  the  habit 
of  rewarding  literary  merit,  and  whose 
whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  church,  raises  in  us  a  surmise 
which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  will,  we  fear, 
pronounce  very  uncharitable.  We  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Wycherley  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
That  he  did  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  certain.  The 
date  of  his  reconversion,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  mentioned  by 
any  biographer.  We  believe  that,  if 
we  place  it  at  this  time,  we  do  no  in- 
justice to  the  character  either  of  Wy- 
cherley or  James. 

Not  long  after,  old  M-r.  Wycherley 
died ;  and  his  son,  now  past  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  came  to  the  family  estate. 
Still,  however,  he  was  not  at  his  ease. 
His  embarrassments  were  great:  his 
property  was  strictly  tied  up  5  and  he 
was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  heir- 
at-law.  He  appears  to  have  led,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  that  most 
wretched  life,  the  life  of  a  vicious  old 
boy  about  town.  Expensive  tastes  with 
little  money,  and  licentious  appetites 
with  declining  vigour,  -<r«s*  &&  ~*$u&» 
penance  to  \na  eatVj  \n^^ax\kR&.    K 
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ran  illptss  had  [produced  a  singular 
effect  on  his  intellect.  His  memory 
['Lived  liini  pranks  stranger  than  almost 
any  that  are  to  he  found  in  the  history 
of  that  strango  faculty.  It  seemed  to 
ho  at  once  prctcmatn  rally  strong  and 
|i  ft  tern  a  tu  rally  weak.  If  a  book  was 
read  to  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  he 
would  wake  the  nest  morning  with  his 
mind  full  of  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which  ho  had  heard  over  night  ; 
and  he  would  write  them  dom,  with- 
out; in  the  least  suspecting  that  they 


In  his 
n  the: 


;r_aga^ 


..■  wnrds, 


in  a  short  composition.  His  fine  per- 
son bore  the  marks  uf  agu,  sickness, 
and  Sorrow  ■,  and  he  mourned  for  his 
departed  beauty  with  an  effeminate  rc- 
preL  lie  could  not  louk  without  .1 
sigh  at  the  portrait  which  Lely  had 
painted  of  him  when  he  was  only 
twenty-eight,  and  olten  mannured. 
Quantum  mutalut  all  illo.  He  was  still 
nervously  anxious  about  his  literary 
reputation,  and,  not  content  with  the 
fame  which  he  still  possessed  us  a  dra- 
matist, was  determined  to  be  renowned 
a  amatory  poet.     In 


poets,  Addison,  for  example,  John 
Philips,  and  Rowe,  were  studious  of 
decency.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  miserable  than  the 
figure  which  the  ribald  old  man  makes 
in  the  midst  of  80  many  sober  and 
well-conducted  youths. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  this  bulky 
volume  of  obscene  doggerel  was  pub- 
lished, Wycherley  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance of  a  very  singular  kind.  A  little, 
pale,  crooked,  sickly,  bright-eyed  ur- 
chin, just  turned  of  sixteen,  bad  written 
Some  copies  of  verses  in  which  dis- 
cerning judges  could  detect  the  pro- 
mise of  future  eminence.  There  wag, 
ideed,  as  yet  nothing  very  striking  or 
original  in  the  conceptions  of  (he 
young  poet.  But  he  was  already  skilled 
in  the  art  of  metrical  composition. 
His  diction  and  his  music  were  not 
those  of  the  great  old  masters  1  but 
that  which  his  ahlest  contemporaries 
labouring  to  do,  he  already  did 
His  style  was  not  richly  poetical; 
t  was  always  neat,  contjutct,  and 
pointed.  His  Terse  wanted  variety  ol 
pause,  of  swell,  and  of  cadence,  but 
never  grated  harshly  on  the  ear,  or 
disappointed  it  by  a  feeble  c! 
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representative  of  the  monstrous  profli- 
gacy of  the  Restoration.  As  the  youth 
grew  older,  as  his  mind  expanded  and 
hU  fame  rose,  he  appreciated  both  him- 
self and  Wycherley  more  correctly. 
He  felt  a  just  contempt  for  the  old 
gentleman '8  verses,  and  was  at  no  great 
pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Wycher- 
ley, on  the  other  hand,  though  blinded 
by  self-love  to  the  imperfections  of 
what  he  colled  his  poetry,  could  not 
but  see  that  there  was  an  immense  dif- 
ference between  his  young  companion's 
rhymes  and  his  own.  He  was  divided 
between  two  feelings.  He  wished  to 
have  the  assistance  of  so  skilful  a  hand 
to  polish  his  lines ;  and  yet  he  shrank 
from  the  humiliation  of  being  beholden 
for  literary  assistance  to  a  lad  who 
might  have  been  his  grandson.  Pope 
was  willing  to  give  assistance,  but  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  give  assistance 
and  flattery  too.  lie  took  the  trouble 
to  retouch  whole  reams  of  feeble  stum- 
bling verses,  and  inserted  many  vigor- 
ous lines  which  the  least  skilful  reader 
will  distinguish  in  an  instant  But  he 
thought  that  by  these  services  he  ac- 
quired a  right  to  express  himself  in 
terms  which  would  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  become  one  who  was 
addressing  a  man  of  four  times  his  age. 
In  one  letter  he  tells  Wycherley  that 
M  the  worst  pieces  are  such  as,  to  render 
them  very  good,  would  require  almost 
the  entire  new  writing  of  them."  In 
another,  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  corrections :  **  Though  the  whole 
be  as  short  again  as  at  first,  there  is 
not  one  thought  omitted  but  what  is  a 
repetition  of  something  in  your  first 
volume,  or  in  this  very  paper;  and  the 
versification  throughout  is,  I  believe, 
such  as  nobody  can  be  shocked  at 
The  repeated  permission  you  give  me 
of  dealing  freely  with  you,  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  what  I  have  done;  for,  if  I  have 
not  spared  you  when  I  thought  severity 
would  do  you  a  kindness,  I  have  not 
mangled  you  where  I  thought  there 
was  no  absolute  need  of  amputation." 
Wycherley  continued  to  return  thanks 
for  all  this  hacking  and  hewing,  which 
was,  indeed,  of  inestimable  service  to 
his  compositions.  But  at  last  his  thanks 
began  to  sound  very  like  reproaches. 


In  private,  he  is  said  to  have  described 
Pope  as  a  person  who  could  not  cut 
out  a  suit,  but  who  had  some  skill  in 
turning  old  coats.  In  his  letters  to 
Pope,  while  he  acknowledged  that  the 
versification  of  the  poems  had  been 
greatly  improved,  he  spoke  of  the  whole 
art  of  versification  with  scorn,  and 
sneered  at  those  who  preferred  sound 
to  sense.  Pope  revenged  himself  for 
this  outbreak  of  spleen  by  return  of 
post  He  had  in  his  hands  a  volume 
of  Wycherley's  rhymes,  and  he  wrote 
to  say  that  this  volume  was  so  full  of 
faults  that  he  could  not  correct  it  with- 
out completely  defacing  the  manu- 
script M I  am,"  he  said, M  equally  afraid 
of  sparing  you,  and  of  ofl'ending  yoq 
by  too  impudent  a  correction."  This 
was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
bear.  Wycherley  reclaimed  his  papers, 
in  a  letter  in  which  resentment  shows 
itself  plainly  through  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  civility.  Pope,  glad  to  be 
rid  of  a  troublesome  and  inglorious 
task,  sent  back  the  deposit,  and,  by 
way  of  a  parting  courtesy,  advised 
the  old  man  to  turn  his  poetry  into 
prose,  and  assured  him  that  the  public 
would  like  thoughts  much  better  with- 
out his  versification.  Thus  ended  this 
memorable  correspondence. 

Wycherley  lived  some  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  strange  friendship 
which  we  have  described.  The  last 
scene  of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
scandalous.  Ten  days  before  his  death, 
at  seventy-five,  he  married  a  young 
girl,  merely  in  order  to  injure  his 
nephew,  an  act  which  proves  that 
neither  years,  nor  adversity,  nor  what 
he  called  his  philosophy,  nor  either  of 
the  religions  which  he  had  at  different 
times  professed,  had  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  morality.  He  died  in 
December,  1715,  and  lies  in  the  vault 
under  the  church  of  St  Paul  in  Covent- 
Garden. 

His  bride  soon  after  married  a  Cap- 
tain Shrimpton,  who  thus  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  collection  of  manu  • 
scripts.  These  were  sold  to  a  book- 
seller. They  were  so  full  of  erasures 
and  interlineations  that  no  printer  could 
decipher  them.  It  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  profesjeA  otoifc\ 
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and  Theobald,  the  editor  of 
and  this  hero  of  the  first  D 
employed  to  ascertain  the  true  reading. 
In  this  way  a  volume  of  miscellanies  in 
verse  and  prose  was  got  np  for  the 
market  The  collection  derives  all  in 
value  from  the  traces  of  Pope's  hand, 
which  are  every  where  disccmibla. 

Of  the  moral  character  of  Wychcriey 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to 
Bay  more.  His  fame  as  a  writer  rests 
whoDy  on  his  comedies,  and  chiefly  on 
the  lost  two.  Even  as  a  comic  writer, 
ho  was  neither  of  the  beat  school,  nor 
highest  in  his  schooL  Ho  was  in 
truth  a  worse  Congrevo.  His  chief 
merit,  like  Congrevo' s,  lies  in  the  style 
of  his  dialogue.  But  the  wit  which 
lights  up  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Country  Wife  is  pale  and  flickering, 
when  compared  with  the  gorgeous  blaze 
which  dazzles  us  almost  to  blindness 
in  Love  for  Love  and  the  Way  of  the 
World.  Like  Congrevc,  and,  indeed, 
even  more  than  Congreve,  Wycherley 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  dramatic  propriety 
to  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue.  The 
poet  speaks  out  of  the  mouths  of  all 
his  dunces  and  coxcombs,  and  makes 
them  describe  themselves  with  a  good 


:arly  given  to  him  by  Rochester,  and 
was  frequently  repeated.  In  truth  Lis 
mind,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
was  naturally  a  very  meagre  soil,  and 
was  forced  only  by  great  labour  and 
outlay  to  bear  fruit  which,  after  all, 
was  not  of  the  highest  flavour.  He 
has  scarcely  more  claim  to  originality 
than  Terence,  It  is  not  loo  much  to 
say  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  ot 
the  least  valne  in  his  plays  of  which 
the  hint  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  best  scenes  in  the  Gentleman 
Dancing-  Master  were  suggested  by 
Calilcrou's  Maestro  de  Daiaar,  not  hy 
any  means  one  of  the  happiest  come- 
dies of  tho  great  Castilion  poet.  The 
Country  Wife  is  borrowed  from  the 
£Ws  da  Marit  and  the  Ecole  dm 
Fauna.  The  groundwork  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  is  taken  from  the  Mitanlkropt 
of  Molidre.  One  whole  scene  is  almost 
translated  from  the  Critique  de  tE'cole 
da  Ftmma.  Fidelia  is  Shokspcare's 
Viola  stolen,  and  marred  in  the  steal- 
ing; and  the  Widow  Blackacre,  beyond 
comparison  Wycherley's  best  comic 
character,  is  tho  Countess  in  Racine's 
Plaideurt,  talking  the  jargon  of  English 
instead  of  that  of  French  chic 
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the  idiot  wife  of  a  country  squire.  We 
will  not  go  into  details.  In  truth, 
Wycherle/s  indecency  is  protected 
against  the  critics  as  a  skunk  is  pro- 
tected against  the  hanters.  It  is  safe, 
because  it  is  too  filthy  to  handle,  and 
too  noisome  even  to  approach. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Plain  Dealer. 
How  careful  has  Shakspeare  been  in 
Twelfth  Night  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  Viola  under  her  dis- 
guise! Even  when  wearing  a  page's 
doublet  and  hose,  she  is  never  mixed 
up  with  any  transaction  which  the 
most  fastidious  mind  could  regard  as 
leaving  a  stain  on  her.  She  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Duke  on  an  embassy 
of  love  to  Olivia,  but  on  an  embassy  of 
the  most  honourable  kind.  Wycher- 
ley  borrows  Viola;  and  Viola  forth- 
with becomes  a  pandar  of  the  basest 
sort  But  the  character  of  Manly  is 
the  best  illustration  of  our  meaning. 
Moliere  exhibited  in  his  misanthrope  a 
pure  and  noble  mind,  which  had  been 
sorely  vexed  by  the  sight  of  perfidy 
and  malevolence,  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  politeness.  As  every  extreme 
naturally  generates  its  contrary,  Al- 
ceste  adopts  a  standard  of  good  and 
evil  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
society  which  surrounds  him.  Cour- 
tesy seems  to  him  a  vice;  and  those 
stern  virtues  which  are  neglected  by 
the  fops  and  coquettes  of  Paris  become 
too  exclusively  the  objects  of  his  vene- 
ration. He  is  often  to  blame ;  he  is 
often  ridiculous;  but  he  is  always  a 
good  man ;  and  the  feeling  which  he 
inspires  is  regret  that  a  person  so  esti- 
mable should  be  so  unamiable.  Wy- 
cherley  borrowed  Aleeste,  and  turned 
him, — we  quote  the  words  of  so  lenient 
a  critic  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, — into  "  a 
ferocious  sensualist,  who  believed  him- 
self as  great  a  rascal  as  he  thought 
every  body  else."  The  surliness  of 
Moliere's  hero  is  copied  and  carica- 
tured. But  the  most  nauseous  liber- 
tinism and  the  most  dastardly  fraud 
are  substituted  for  the  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  original  And,  to  make 
the  whole  complete,  Wycherley  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  not  drawing  the  portrait  of  an  emi- 
nently honest  man.    So  depraved  was 


his  moral  taste  that,  while  he  firmly 
believed  that  he  was  producing  a  pic- 
ture of  virtue  too  exalted  for  the  com- 
merce of  this  world,  he  was  really 
delineating  the  greatest  rascal  that  is 
to  be  found,  even  in  his  own  writings. 

We  pass  a  very  severe  censure  on 
Wycherley,  when  we  say  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  him  to  Congrevc. 
Congreve*s  writings,  indeed,  are  by  no 
means  pure;  nor  was  he,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  a  warm-hearted  or 
high-minded  man.  Yet,  in  coming 
to  him,  we  feel  that  the  worst  is 
over,  that  we  are  one  remove  farther 
from  the  Restoration,  that  we  are 
past  the  Nadir  of  national  taste  and 
morality. 

William  Concrete  was  born  in 
1670,  at  Bardsey,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leeds.  His  father,  a  younger 
son  of  a  very  ancient  Staffordshire 
family,  had  distinguished  himself  among 
the  cavaliers  in  the  civil  war,  was  set 
down  after  the  Restoration  for  the 
Order  of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  subse- 
quently settled  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Congreve  passed  his  childhood  and 
youth  in  Ireland.  He  was  sent  to 
school  at  Kilkenny,  and  thence  went 
to  the  University  of  Dublin.  His 
learning  does  great  honour  to  his  in- 
structors. From  his  writings  it  ap- 
pears, not  only  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Latin  literature,  but 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  poets 
was  such  as  was  not,  in  his  time,  com- 
mon even  in  a  college. 

When  he  had  completed  his  acade- 
mical studies,  he  was  sent  to  London 
to  study  the  law,  and  was  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  troubled  him- 
self, however,  very  little  about  pleading 
or  conveyancing,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  literature  and  society.  Two  kinds 
of  ambition  early  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  often  pulled  it  in  opposite 
directions.  He  was  conscious  of  great 
fertility  of  thought  and  power  of  in- 
genious combination.  His  lively  con- 
versation, his  polished  manners,  and 
his  highly  respectable  connections, 
had  obtained  for  him  ready  access  to 
the  best  company.  He  longed  to  be  a 
great  writer.    R*  Ycyc^A.  \»  \*  ^TOKft. 


of  fashion.  Either  object  was  within 
his  reach.  But  could  he  secure  both? 
Wax  there  not  something  vulgar 
Utters,  something  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the 
mode?  Was  it  aristocrat  ical  t 
confounded  with  creatures  who  lived 
in  the  cocklofts  of  Grub  Street,  to  bar- 
gain with  publishers,  to  hurry  printers 
devils  and  bo  hurried  by  them,  t< 
■nttahate  with  in  imagers,  to  be-  ap- 
plauded or  hissed  by  pit,  boxes,  am 
galleries?  Could  ho  forego  the  re- 
nuwn  of  being  the  first  wit  of  his  age? 
Could  he  attain  that  renown  without 
sulk-rug  what  he  valued  quite  as  much, 
bisihnracttr  for  gent  ilily  r  The  history 
of  his  life  is  the  history  of  a  conflict 
between  these  two  impulses.  In  his 
youth  the  desire  of  literary  fame  had 
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His  first  work,  a  novel  of 
value,  he  published  under  (lie 
name  of  ClcophiL     Ilia  secon 
Old  Bachelor,  acted  i 
inferior  indeed  to  bis  other 
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never  read  such  a  first  piny,  and  Ifflll 
hit  services  to  bring  it  into  a  form  fit 
for  representation.  Nothing  was  wanted 
to  the  success  of  the  piece.  It  wh  so 
cast  as  to  bring  into  play  all  the  comic 
talent,  and  to  exhibit  on  the  boards  in 
one  view  all  the  beauty,  which  Drnrj 
Lane  Theatre,  then  the  only  theatre  in 
London,  could  assemble.  The  result 
was  a  complete  triumph;  and  the  author 
was  gratified  with  rewards  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  applauses  of  the  pit. 
Montagu,  then  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 
immediately  gave  him  a  place,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  added  the  reversion  of 
another  place  of  much  greater  value, 
which,  however,  did  not  become  vacant 
till  many  years  had  elapsed. 

In  1694,  Congreve  brought  out  the 
Double  Dealer,  a  comedy  in  which  all 
the  powers  which  bad  produced  the  Old 
Bachelor  showed  themselves,  matured 
by  time  and  improved  by  exercise.  But 
the  audience  was  shocked  by  the  cha- 
racters of  Maskwell  and  Lady  Touch- 
wood. And,  indeed,  there  ia  something 
strangely  revolting  in  the  way  in  which 
i  group  that  seems  to  belong  to  the 
house  of  Laius  or  of  Pclops  is  intro- 
duced into   the  midst  of  tho   Brisks, 
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ing  Pestle  and  of  the  Silent  Woman, 
and  who  had  only  one  rival  left  to 
contend  with. 

"  Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before. 
To  ShalcHpeare  gave  as  much,  the  could 
not  give  him  more.** 

Some  lines  near  the  end  of  the  poem 
are  singularly  graceful  and  touching, 
and  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Con- 
greve. 

"  Already  am  I  worn  with  cares  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungrateful  stage ; 
But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  Grace 

adorn. 
Whom  1  foresee  to  better  fortune  born, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains;  and,  oh,  defend 
Against  your   judgment  your  departed 

friend. 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  tome  pursue, 
But  guard  those  Isurels  which  descend  to 

you." 

The  crowd,  as  usual,  gradually  came 
over  to  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  note; 
and  the  Double  Dealer  was  before  long 
quite  as  much  admired,  though  perhaps 
never  so  much  liked,  as  the  Old  Ba- 
chelor. 

In  1695  appeared  Love  for  Love,  su- 
perior both  in  wit  and  in  scenic  effect 
to  either  of  the  preceding  plays.  It  was 
performed  at  a  new  theatre  which  Bet- 
tcrton  and  some  other  actors,  disgusted 
by  the  treatment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  Drury  Lane,  had  just  opened 
in  a  tennis-court  near  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Scarcely  any  comedy  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  man  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful The  actors  were  so  elated  that 
they  gave  Congreve  a  share  in  their 
theatre ;  and  he  promised  in  return  to 
furnish  them  with  a  play  every  year,  if 
his  health  would  permit  Two  years, 
passed,  however,  before  he  produced  the 
"  Mourning  Bride,"  a  play  which,  paltry 
as  it  is  when  compared,  we  do  not  say, 
with  Lear  or  Macbeth,  but  with  the  best 
dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  stands 
very  high  among  the  tragedies  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written.  To  find 
any  thing  so  good  we  must  go  twelve 
years  back  to  Venice  Preserved,  or  six 
years  forward  to  the  Fair  Penitent  The 
noble  passage  which  Johnson,  both  in 
writing  and  in  conversation,  extolled 
above  any  other  in  the  English  drama, 
has  suffered  greatly  in  the  public  esti- 
mation from  the  extravagance  of  his 


praise.  Had  he  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  it  was  finer  than  any  thing 
in  the  tragedies  of  Dryden,  Otway,  Lee, 
Rowe,  Southern,  Hughes,  and  Addison, 
than  any  thing,  in  short,  that  had  been 
written  for  the  stage  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  First,  he  would  not  have 
been  in  the  wrong. 

The  success  of  the  Mourning  Bride 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  Love  for 
Love.  Congreve  was  now  allowed  to  b* 
the  first  tragic  as  well  as  the  first  comic 
dramatist  of  his  time ;  and  all  this  at 
twenty-seven.  We  believe  that  no  Eng- 
lish writer  except  Lord  Byron  has,  at 
so  early  an  age,  stood  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  this  time  took  place  an  event  which 
deserves,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  different 
sort  of  notice  from  that  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  The 
nation  had  now  nearly  recovered  from 
the  demoralising  effect  of  the  Puritan 
austerity.  The  gloomy  follies  of  the  reign 
of  the  Saints  were  but  faintly  remem- 
bered. The  evils  produced  by  profane- 
ness  and  debauchery  were  recent  and 
glaring.  The  Court,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  ceased  to  patronise  licentious- 
ness. Mary  was  strictly  pious ;  and  the 
vices  of  the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  Wil- 
liam, were  not  obtruded  on  the  public 
eye.  Discountenanced  by  die  govern- 
ment, and  falling  in  the  favour  of  the 
people,  the  profligacy  of  the  Restoration 
still  maintained  its  ground  in  some  parts 
of  society.  Its  strongholds  were  the 
places  where  men  of  wit  and  fashion 
congregated,  and  above  all,  the  theatres. 
At  this  conjuncture  arose  a  great  re- 
former whom,  widely  as  we  differ  from 
him  in  many  important  points*  we  can 
never  mention  without  respect 

Jerbmt  Collibb  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  bred  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  talents  and  attainments 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
to  raise  him  to  the  highest  honours  of 
his  profession.  He  had  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  books  i  yet  he  had  min- 
gled much  with  polite  society,  and  is 
said  not  to  have  wanted  either  grace  or 
vivacity  hi  conversation.  There  were 
few  branches  of  literature  to  which  he 
had  not  paid  some  attention.  But  eccle- 
siastical antiquity  was  his    favounl* 
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Rtndy.  In  religious  opinion?  lsi>  belonged 
to  (hat  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
which  lies  furthest  from  Geneva  and 
nearest  to  Rome.  His  notions  touching 
Episcopal  government,  holy  orders,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers,  the  guilt  of  schism,  the 
importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies, 
and  solemn  days,  differed  little  from 
those  which  are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Newman.  Towards  this  close  of 
bis  life,  indeed.  Collier  took  some  steps 
which  brought  him  still  nearer  to  Popery, 
mixed  water  with  the  wine  in  the  Eu- 
charist, mado  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
confirmation,  employed  oil  in  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick,  and  offered  up  prayers 
for  the  dead.  His  politics  were  of  a  piece 
with  his  divinity.  He  was  a  Tory  of  the 
highest  sort,  such  us  in  the  cant  of  his 
age  was  called  a  Tantivy,  Not  even  the 

Ersecution  of  the  tiishops  and  the  spo- 
tion  of  the  universities  rould  shiike  his 
steady  loyally.  While  the  Convention 
was  sitting,  he  wrote  with  vehemence  in 
defence  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  was  in 
consequence  anested.  But  his  dauntless 
spirit  was  not  to  bo  so  lamed.  He  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths,  renounced   all 


of  treason  arc  such  that  a  good  man 
may,  in  troubled  times,  be  led  into  them 
even  by  his  virtues.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  society  to  punish 
such  a  man.  But  even  in  punishing 
bim  we  consider  hira  as  legally  rather 
than  morally  guilty,  and  hope  that  his 
honest  error,  Sough  it  cannot  be  par- 
doned here,  will  not  be  counted  to  him 
for  sin  hereafter.  But  such  was  not  the 
case  of  Collier's  penitents.  They  were 
concerned  in  a  plot  for  waylaying  and 
butchering,  in  on  hour  of  security,  one 
who,  whether  be  were  or  were  not  their 
king,  was  at  all  events  their  fcllovr- 
creature.  Whether  the  Jacobite  theory 
about  the  rights  of  governments  and  the 
duties  of  subjects  were  or  were  not  well 
founded,  assassination  must  always  be 
considered  as  a  great  crime.  It  is  con- 
demned even  by  the  maxims  of  worldly 
honour  and  morality.  Much  more  must 
it  be  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the 
pure  Spouse  of  Christ.  The  Church  can- 
not surely,  without  the  saddest  and 
most  mournful  forebodings,  see  one  of 
her  children  who  has  been  guilty  of 
this  great  wickedness  pass  into  eternity 
witbont  any  sign  of  repentance.     That 
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.mrvivcd  these  events  about  thirty  years. 
The  prosecution  was  not  pressed ;  and 
he  was  soon  suffered  to  resume  his 
literary  pursuits  in  quiet.  At  a  later 
period,  many  attempts  were  made  to 
6hako  his  perverse  integrity  by  offers  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  but  in  vain.  When 
he  died,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  he  was  still  under  the 
ban  of  the  law. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  regard- 
ing either  the  politics  or  the  theology  of 
Collier  with  partiality ;  but  we  believe 
him  to  have  been  as  honest  and  coura- 
geous a  man  as  ever  lived.  We  will 
go  further,  and  say  that,  though  pas- 
sionate and  often  wrongheaded,  he  was 
a  singularly  fair  controversialist,  candid, 
generous,  too  high-spirited  to  take  mean 
advantages  even  in  the  most  exciting 
disputes,  and  pure  from  all  taint  of 
personal  'malevolence.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  his  opinions  on  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  affairs,  though  in 
themselves  absurd  and  pernicious,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  be  the  reformer 
of  our  lighter  literature.  The  libertinism 
of  the  press  and  of  the  stage  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  effect  of  a  reaction  against 
the  Puritan  strictness.  Profligacy  was, 
like  the  oak  leaf  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
May,  the  badge  of  a  cavalier  and  a  high 
churchman.  Decency  was  associated 
with  conventicles  and  calves*  heads. 
Grave  prelates  were  too  much  disposed 
to  wink  at  the  excesses  of  a  body  of 
zealous  and  able  allies  who  covered 
Roundheads  and  Presbyterians  with  ri- 
dicule. If  a  Whig  raised  his  voice 
against  the  impiety  and  licentiousness 
of  the  fashionable  writers,  his  mouth 
was  instantly  stopped  by  the  retort; 
You  are  one  of  tnosc  who  groan  at  a 
light  quotation  from  Scripture,  and  raise 
estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  Church, 
who  shudder  at  a  double  entendre,  and 
chop  off  the  heads  of  kings.  A  Baxter, 
a  Burnet,  even  a  Tillotson,  would  have 
done  little  to  purify  our  literature.  But 
when  a  man  fanatical  in  the  cause  of 
episcopacy  and  actually  under  outlawry 
for  his  attachment  to  hereditary  right, 
came  forward  as  the  champion  'of  de- 
cency, the  battle  was  already  half  won. 

In  1698,  Collier  published  his  Short 
View  of  the  Piofanencss  and  Immo- 


rality of  the  English  Stage,  a  book  which 
threw  the  whole  literary  world  into 
commotion,  bat  which  is  now  much  less 
read  than  it  deserves.  The  faults  of 
the  work,  indeed,  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  The  dissertations  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  drama  do  not  at  all  help  the 
argument,  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  thought  of  them  by  the  genera- 
tion which  fancied  that  Christ  Church 
had  refuted  Bentley,  are  such  as,  in 
the  present  day,  a  scholar  of  very 
humble  pretensions  may  venture  to 
pronounce  boyish,  or  rather  babyish. 
The  censures  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating. The  authors  whom  Collier 
accused  had  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
sins  against  decency  that  he  was  cer- 
tain to  weaken  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing his  case,  by  introducing  into  his 
charge  against  them  any  matter  about 
which  there  could  be  the  smallest  dis- 
pute. He  was,  however,  so  injudicious 
as  to  place  among  the  outrageous  of- 
fences which  ho  justly  arraigned,  some 
things  which  are  really  quite  innocent, 
and  some  slight  instances  of  levity 
which,  though  not  perhaps  strictly  cor- 
rect, could  easily  be  paralleled  from  the 
works  of  writers  who  had  rendered  great 
services  to  morality  and  religion.  Thus 
he  blames  Congrcve,  the  number  and 
gravity  of  whoso  real  transgressions 
made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  tax  him 
with  any  that  were  not  real,  for  using 
the  words  "  martyr  "  and  "  inspiration 
in  a  light  sense ;  as  if  aa  archbishop 
might  not  say  that  a  speech  was  in- 
spired by  claret,  or  that  an  alderman 
was  a  martyr  to  the  gout  Sometimes, 
again,  Collier  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish between  the  dramatist  and  the 
persons  of  the  drama.  Thus  he  blames 
Vanbrugh  for  putting  into  Lord  Fop- 
pington's  mouth  some  contemptuous 
expressions  respecting  the  Church  ser- 
vice ;  though  it  is  obvious  that  Vanbrugh 
could  not  better  express  reverence  than 
by  making  Lord  Foppington  express 
contempt.  There  is  also  throughout  the 
Short  View  too  strong  a  display  of  pro- 
fessional feeling.  Collier  is  not  content 
with  claiming  for  his  order  an  immu- 
nity from  indiscriminate  scurrility;  ha 
will  not  allow  that,  in  any  case,  any 
word  or  act  of  a  divine  can  be  a  pro- 
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per  subject  for  ridicule.  Nor  does  be 
confine  this  benefit  of  clergy  to  the 
ministers  of  ihe  Established  Church, 
lie  extends  the  privilege  to  Catholic 
priests,  and,  what  in  him  is  more-  sur- 
prising, to  Dissenting  preachers.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  Iniaums, 
Brahmins,  priests  of  Jupiter,  priests  of 
But,  nre  all  to  ho  held  sacred.  Dry- 
dun  is  Miirni'd  fur  waking  the  Mufti  in 
Don  Sebastian  talk  nonsense.    Lee  is 

rility  to  Tircsias.  Bat  the  most  curious 
passage-  is  that  in  wIik-Ii  Collier  resents 
some  uncivil  reflections  thrown  by  Cas- 
sandra, in  Drydi'n's  Cleomcnes,  on  the 
calf  Apis  and  his  hicrnphant!.  The 
words  "  grass- eating,  foddered  god," 
words  which  really  arc  much  iu  the 
style  of  several  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  give  as  much  ofTenee 


Cliri 


i    they  could    hai 


givpu  to  the  pri'Wfl  of  Memphis. 

But,  when  all  deductions  have  Dcen 
made,  great  merit  must  be  allowed  to 
this  work.  There  is  hardly  any  hook 
of  that  time  from  which  it  would  be 
possible  M  select  specimens  of  writing 
so  excellent  and  so  various.  To  com- 
pare Collier  with  Pascal  would  indeed 
' v  al !:■•■: ir-i.    V.  t  v.-e  liardlyki 


gotten  that  he  is  a  Jacobite,  and  n 
members  only  that  ho  is  a  citiien  and 
a.  Christian.  Some  of  his  sharpest  cen- 
sures arc  directed  against  poetry  which 
Iiad  been  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
Tory  party,  and  had  inflicted  a  deep 
wound  on  the  Whigs.  It  is  inspiriting 
to  see  how  gallantly  tho  solitary  out- 
law advances  to  attack  enemies,  for- 
midable separately,  and,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  irresistible  when  com- 
bined, distributes  his  swashing  blows 
right  and  left  among  Wyehcrley,  Con- 
Urevejui  d  Vonbru  gh.treadsthow  retched 
D'Urfey  down  in  Ihe  dirt  beneath  his 
feet,  and  strikes  with  all  his  strength 
full  at  the  towering  crest  of  Dryden. 

Tho  effect  produced  by  the  Short 
View  was  immense.  The  nation  wai 
on  the  side  of  Collier.  But  it  could  not 
be  doubled  that,  in  the  great  host  which 
he  had  defied,  same  champion  would 
be  found  to  lift  the  gauntlet.  The 
general  belief  was  that  Dryden  would 
take  the  field  i  and  all  the  wits  anti- 
cipated a  sharp  contest  between  two 
welt -paired  combatants.  The  great 
poet  had  been  singled  ont  in  the  most 
marked  manner.  It  was  well  known 
Uiat  he  was  deeply  hurt,  that  much 
-i.  ^.  '     i  ■ •         
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was  precisely  hi  that  situation  in  which 
it  is  madness  to  attempt  a  vindication ; 
for  his  guilt  was  so  clear,  that  no  ad- 
dress or  eloquence  could  obtain  an  ac- 
quittal. On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
in  his  case  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances which,  if  he  had  acknowledged 
his  error  and  promised  amendment, 
would  have  procured  his  pardon.  The 
most  rigid  censor  could  not  but  make 
great  allowances  for  the  faults  into 
which  so  young  a  man  had  been  se- 
duced by  evil  example,  by  the  luxu- 
riance of  a  vigorous  fancy,  and  by  the 
inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause. 
The  esteem,  as  well  as  the  admiration, 
of  the  public  was  still  within  his  reach. 
He  might  easily  have  effaced  all  me- 
mory of  his  transgressions,  and  have 
shared  with  Addison  the  glory  of  show- 
ing that  the  most  brilliant  wit  may  be 
the  ally  of  virtue.  But,  in  any  case, 
prudence  should  have  restrained  him 
from  encountering  Collier.  The  non- 
juror was  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  by 
nature,  education,  and  habit,  for  pole- 
mical dispute.  Congreve*s  mind,  though 
a  mind  of  no  common  fertility  and 
vigour,  was  of  a  different  class.  No 
man  understood  so  well  the  art  of  polish- 
ing epigrams  and  repartees  into  the 
clearest  effulgence,  and  setting  them 
neatly  in  easy  and  familiar  dialogue. 
In  this  sort  of  jewellery  he  attained  to 
a  mastery  unprecedented  and  inimit- 
able. But  he  was  altogether  rude  in 
the  art  of  controversy ;  and  he  had  a 
cause  to  defend  which  scarcely  any  art 
could  have  rendered  victorious. 

The  event  was  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen.  Congreve's  answer  was 
a  complete  failure.  He  was  angry,  ob- 
scure, and  dull  Even  the  Green  Room 
and  Will's  Coffee-House  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  in  wit,  as 
well  as  in  argument,  the  parson  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  poet.  Not 
only  was  Congreve  unable  to  make  any 
show  of  a  case  where  he  was  in  the 
wrong;  but  he  succeeded  in  putting 
Vimself  completely  in  the  wrong  where 
he  was  in  the  right  Collier  had  taxed 
him  with  profancness  for  calling  a 
clergyman  Mr.  Prig,  and  for  intro- 
ducing a  coachman  named  Jehu,  in 
illusion  to  the  King  of  Israel,  who  was 


known  at  a  distance  by  his  furious 
driving.  Had  there  been  nothing  worse 
in  the  Old  Bachelor  and  Double  Dealer, 
Congreve  might  pass  for  as  pure  a 
writer  as  Cowper  himself,  who,  in 
poems  revised  by  so  austere  a  censor  as 
John  Newton, calls  a  fox-hunting  squire 
Nimrod,  and  gives  to  a  chaplain  the 
disrespectful  name  of  Smug.  Con- 
greve might  with  good  effect  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  whether  it  might 
not  be  fairly  presumed  that,  when  such 
frivolous  charges  were  made,  there  were 
no  very  serious  charges  to  make.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  he  pretended  that 
he  meant  no  allusion  to  the  Bible  by 
the  name  of  Jehu,  and  no  reflection  by 
the  name  of  Prig.  Strange,  that  a  man 
ot  such  parts  should,  in  order  to  defend 
himself  against  imputations  which  no- 
body could  regard  as  important,  tell 
untruths  which  it  was  certain  that  no- 
body would  believe ! 

One  of  the  pleas  which  Congreve  set 
up  for  himself  and  his  brethren  was 
that,  though  they  might  be  guilty  of  a 
little  levity  here  and  there,  they  were 
careful  to  inculcate  a  moral,  packed 
close  into  two  or  three  lines,  at  the  end 
of  every  play.  Had  the  fact  been  as 
he  stated  it,  the  defence  would  be  worth 
very  little.  For  no  man  acquainted 
with  human  nature  could  think  that  a 
sententious  couplet  would  undo  all  the 
mischief  that  five  profligate  acts  had 


done.  But  it  would  have  been  wise  in 
Congreve  to  have  looked  again  at  his 
own  comedies  before  he  used  this  argu- 
ment. Collier  did  so;  and  found  that 
the  moral  of  the  Old  Bachelor,  the 
grave  apophthegm  which  is  to  be  a 
set-off  against  all  the  libertinism  of  the 
piece,  is  contained  in  the  following 
triplet: 

"  What  rugged  ways  attend  the  noon  of 

life! 
Our  sun  declines,  and  with  what  anxious 

strife. 
What  pain,  we  tug  that  galling  load— a 

wife" 

"Love  for  Love,"  says  Collier,  "mxj 
have  a  somewhat  better  farewell,  but  it 
would  do  a  man  little  service  should  he 
remember  it  to  his  dying  day  :*— 

*  The  miracle  to-day  is,  that  we  fiwi 
A  lover  tru*»wfc  w&  %MtKMw**V*fc? 
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and  in  the  temporary  connect  iuns  which 
he  formed  with  a  succession  of  beauties 
from  the  green-room  his  heart  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  interested.  Of 
all  his  attachments  that  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  lasted  the  longest  and  was  the 
most  celebrated.  This  charming  ac- 
tress, who  was,  during  many  years, 
the  idol  of  all  London,  whose  face 
caused  the  fatal  broil  in  which  Mount- 
fort  fell,  and  for  which  Lord  Mohun 
was  tried  by  the  Peers,  and  to  whom 
the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  was  said  to  have 
made  honourable  addresses,  had  con- 
ducted herself,  in  very  trying  circum- 
stances, with  extraordinary  discretion. 
Congrcve  at  length  became  her  confi- 
dential friend.  They  constantly  rode 
out  together  and  dined  together.  Some 
people  said  that  she  was  his  mistress, 
and  others  that  she  would  soon  be  his 
wife.  Ho  was  at  last  drawn  away  from 
her  by  the  influence  of  a  wealthier  and 
haughtier  beauty.  Henrietta,  daughter 
ofiliefrreat  Marlborough,  and  Countess 
ofGodolpiiin.had,  on  be*  father's  death, 


of  IT28,  Congrere 
waa  ordered  to  try  the  Bath  water*. 
During  his  excursion  ho  waa  over- 
turned in  his  chariot,  and  received  tome 
severe  internal  injury  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  He  came  back  to 
London  in  a  dangerous  state,  com- 
plained constantly  of  a  pain  in  hia  aide 
and  continued  to  sink,  till  in  the  fol 
lowing  January  he  expired. 

He  left  ten  thousand  pounds,  saved 
out  of  the  emoluments  of  hia  lucrative 
places.  Johnson  says  that  this  money 
ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Congrere 
family,  which  was  then  in  great  dis- 
tress. Doctor  Young  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  seldom  agree 
with  each  other,  but  with  whom,  on 
this  occasion,  we  are  happy  to  agree, 
think  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Mrs.  Brace  girdle.  C  on  greve  bequeathed 
two  hundred  pounds  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  and  an  equal  sum  to  a  certain 
Mrs.  Jollat ;  but  the  bulk  of  Us  accu- 
mulations went  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, in  whose  immense  wealth  snch 
a  legacy  was  aa  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
It  might  have  raised  the  fallen  fortune* 
of  a  Staubrd  shire  nqniro  ;  it  might  have 
enabled  a  retired  actress  to  enjoy  every 
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doctors,  as  poor  Congreve's  feet  had 
been  when  he  suffered  from  the  goat. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  the  poet 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  the  Duchess;  and  Lord 
Cobham  honoured  him  with  a  ceno- 
taph, which  seems  to  us,  though  that 
is  a  bold  word,  the  ugliest  and  most 
absurd  of  the  buildings  at  Stowe. 

We  have  said  that  Wycherley  was  a 
worse  Congreve.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  writ- 
ings and  lives  of  these  two  men.  Both 
were  gentlemen  liberally  educated. 
Both  led  town  lives,  and  knew  human 
nature  only  as  it  appears  between  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Tower.  Both  were  men 
of  wit.  Neither  had  much  imagina- 
tion. Both  at  an  early  age  produced 
lively  and  profligate  comedies.  Both 
retired  from  the  field  while  still  in  early 
manhood,  and  owed  to  their  youthful 
achievements  in  literature  whatever 
consideration  they  enjoyed  in  later  life. 
Both,  after  they  had  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage,  published  volumes  of  mis- 
cellanies which  did  little  credit  either 
to  their  talents  or  to  their  morals.  Both, 
during  their  declining  years,  hung  loose 
upon  society ;  and  both,  in  their  last 
moments,  made  eccentric  and  unjusti- 
fiable dispositions  of  their  estates. 

But  in  every  point  Congreve  main- 
tained his  superiority  to  Wycherley. 
Wycherley  had  wit;  but  the  wit  of 
Congreve  far  outshines  that  of  every 
comic  writer,  except  Sheridan,  who  has 
arisen  within  the  last  two  centuries. 
Congreve  bad  not,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  poetical  faculty;  but  compared  with 
Wycherley  ho  might  bo  called  a  great 
poet.  Wycherley  had  some  know- 
ledge of  books ;  but  Congreve  was  a 
man  of  real  learning.  Congreve's 
oftences  against  decorum,  though  highly 
culpable,  were  not  so  gross  as  those  of 
Wycherley;  nor  did  Congreve,  like 
Wycherley,  exhibit  to  the  world  the 
deplorable  spectacle  of  a  licentious 
dotage.  Congreve  died  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  high  consideration ;  Wycher- 
ley forgotten  or  despised.  Congreve's 
will  was  absurd  and  capricious ;  but 
Wycherley's  last  actions  appear  to  have 
been  prompted  by  obdurate  malignity. 
Here,  at  least   for  the  present,  we 


must  stop.  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar 
are  not  men  to  be  hastily  dismissed, 
and  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
do  them  justice. 


LORD  HOLLAND.    (July,  1841.) 

The  Opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  as  recorded 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords, 
from  1797  to  1841.  Collected  and  ediU*i 
by  D.  C.  Motlan,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  -Bar- 
rkter-at-Law.    8vo.    London:  184L 

Many  reasons  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  lay  before  our  readers,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  complete  view  of  the 
character  and  public  career  of  the  late 
Lord  Holland.  But  we  feel  that  we 
have  already  deferred  too  long  the 
duty  of  paying  some  tribute  to  his 
memory.  We  feel  that  it  is  mora 
becoming  to  bring  without  further  de- 
lay an  offering,  though  intrinsically  of 
little  value,  than  to  leave  his  tomb 
longer  without  some  token  of  our  re- 
verence and  love. 

We  shall  say  very  little  of  the  book 
which  lies  on  our  table.  And  yet  it 
is  a  book  which,  even  if  it  had  been 
the  work  of  a  less  distinguished  man, 
or  had  appeared  under  circumstances 
less  interesting,  would  have  well  repaid 
an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  valuable, 
both  as  a  record  of  principles  and  as  a 
model  of  composition.  We  find  in  it 
all  the  great  maxims  which,  during 
more  than  forty  years,  guided  Lord 
Holland's  public  conduct,  and  the  chief 
reasons  on  which  those  maxims  rest, 
condensed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  and  set  forth  with  admirable 
perspicuity,  dignity,  and  precision.  To 
his  opinions  on  Foreign  Policy  we  for 
the  most  part  cordially  assent;  but 
now  and  then  we  are  inclined  to  think 
them  imprudently  generous.  We  could 
not  have  signed  the  protest  against  the 
detention  of  Napoleon.  The  Protest 
respecting  the  course  which  England 
pursued  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
though  it  contains  much  that  is  excel- 
lent, contains  also  positions  which,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  Lord  Holland 
would,  at  a  later  period,  hare  admitted 
to  be  unsound.   But  to  all  his  doctrines 
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hearty  approbation ;  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  no  British  government  boa 
cut  deviated  (j-i.iii  that  line  of  internal 
policy  which  he  has  traced,  without 
detriment  to  the  public. 

Wo  wiil  give,  us  a  specimen  of  this 
little- volume,  a  single  parage,  in  which 
:i  chief  article  of  the  politick  creed  of 
the  Whigs  is  stated  and  explained, 
with  singular  cl  earn  ess,  force,  and  bre- 
vity. Our  renders  will  remember  that, 
in  1625,  the  Catholic  Association  raised 
the  cry  of  emancipation  with  most  for- 
zdl.IjIiIc  effect.  The  Tories  acted  after 
their  kind.  Instead  of  removing  the 
Grievance  they  tried  to  put  down  the 
uintation,  and  brought  in  a  law,  appa- 
rently 6harp  and  stringent,  Imt  in  truth 
utterly  impotent,  for  restraining  the 
right  of  petition.      Lord  Holland's  Pro- 

"  We  are."  myi  tie.  "  well  awaro  tint  the 
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the,  House  of  which  he  iu  the  head 
belongs  one  distinction  which  we  be- 
lieve lo  be  without  a  parallel  in  our 
annals.  During  more  than  a  centnry, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  at  which  a 
Fox  has  not  stood  in  a.  prominent  sta- 
tion among  public  men.  Scarcely  had 
the  chequered  career  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland  closed,  when  his  son,  Charles, 
rose  to  the  hood  of  the  Opposition,  and 
to  the  first  rank  among  English  de- 
baters. And  before  Charles  was  borne 
to  Westminster  Abbey  a  third  Fox  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous politicians  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  bo  struck  by 
the  strong  family  likeness  which,  in 
spite  of  diversities  arising  from  educa- 
tion and  position,  appears  in  these  three 
distinguished  persons.  In  their  faces 
and  figures  there  was  a  resemblance, 

where  one  picture  is  good  for  ten  gene- 
rations, but  such  as  in  real  life  il 
stldom  found.  The  ample  person, th« 
massy  and  thoughtful  forehead,  the 
largo  eyebrows,  the  full  cheek  and  lip, 
the  expression,  so  singularly  com- 
pounded of  sense,  unmoor,  courage, 
openness,  a  strong  will   and  a  s 
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the  heart,  and  of  which  artificial  po- 
liteness is  only  a  faint  and  cold  imita- 
tion. Snch  a  disposition  is  the  richest 
inheritance  that  ever  was  entailed  on 
any  family. 

But  training  and  situation  greatly 
modified  the  fine  qualities  which  na- 
ture lavished  with  such  profusion  on 
three  generations  of  the  house  of  Fox. 
The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  needy 
political  adventurer.  He  entered  pub- 
lic life  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of 
integrity  among  statesmen  was  low. 
He  started  as  the  adherent  of  a  mi- 
nister who  had  indeed  many  titles  to 
respect,  who  possessed  eminent  talents 
both  for  administration  and  for  debate, 
who  understood  the  public  interest 
well,  and  who  meant  fairly  by  the 
country,  but  who  had  seen  so  much 
perfidy  and  meanness  that  he  had  be- 
come sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
probity.  Weary  of  the  cant  of  pa- 
triotism, Walpole  had  learned  to  talk 
a  cant  of  a  different  kind.  Disgusted 
by  that  sort  of  hypocrisy  which  is  at 
least  a  homage  to  virtue,  he  was  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  practising  the 
less  respectable  hypocrisy  which  os- 
tentatiously displays,  and  sometimes 
even  simulates  vice.  To  Walpole  Fox 
attached  himself,  politically  and  per- 
sonally, with  the  ardour  which  be- 
longed to  his  temperament.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  school 
of  Walpole  he  contracted  faults  which 
destroyed  the  value  of  his  many  great 
endowments.  He  raised  himself,  in- 
deed, to  the  first  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  he  became  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  debate ; 
he  attained  honours  and  immense 
wealth ;  but  the  public  esteem  and 
confidence  were  withheld  from  him. 
His  private  friends,  indeed,  justly  ex- 
tolled his  generosity  and  good  nature. 
They  maintained  that  in  those  parts 
of  his  conduct  which  they  could  least 
defend  there  was  nothing  sordid,  and 
that,  if  he  was  misled,  he  was  misled 
by  amiable  feelings,  by  a  desire  to 
serve  his  friends,  and  by  anxious  ten- 
derness for  his  children.  But  by  the 
nation  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
insatiable  rapacity  and  desperate  am- 
bition ;  as  a  man  ready  to  adopt,  with- 


out scruple,  the  most  immoral  and  the 
most  unconstitutional  manners ;  at  a 
man  perfectly  fitted,  by  all  his  opinions 
and  feelings,  for  the  work  of  managing 
the  Parliament  by  means  of  secret- 
service-money,  and  of  keeping  down 
the  people  with  the  bayonet  Many  of 
his  contemporaries    had    a   morality 

Suite  as  lax  as  his :  but  very  few  among 
lem  had  his  talents,  and  none  had 
his  hardihood  and  energy.  He  could 
not,  like  Sandys  and  Doddington,  find 
safety  in  contempt  He  therefore  be- 
came an  object  of  such  general  aver- 
sion as  no  statesman  since  the  fall  of 
Strafford  has  incurred,  of  such  genera) 
aversion  as  was  probably  never  in  ar*y 
country  incurred  by  a  man  of  so  kind 
and  cordial  a  disposition.  A  weak 
mind  would  have  sunk  under  such  a 
load  of  unpopularity.  But  that  reso- 
lute spirit  seemed  to  derive  new  firm- 
ness  from  the  public  hatred.  The  only 
effect  which  reproaches  appeared  to 
produce  on  him,  was  to  sour,  in  some 
degree,  his  naturally  sweet  temper. 
The  last  acts  of  his  public  life  were 
marked,  not  only  by  that  audacity 
which  he  had  derived  from  nature,  not 
only  by  that  immorality  which  he  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Walpole,  but 
by  a  harshness  which  almost  amounted 
to  cruelty,  and  which  had  never  been 
supposed  to  belong  to  his  character. 
His  severity  increased  the  unpopularity 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  The  well- 
known  lampoon  of  Gray  may  serve  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try. All  the  images  are  taken  from 
shipwrecks,  quicksands,  and  cormo- 
rants. Lord  Holland  is  represented  as 
complaining,  that  the  cowardice  of  his 
accomplices  had  prevented  him  from 
putting  down  the  free  spirit  of  the 
city  of  London  by  sword  and  fire,  and 
as  pining  for  the  time  when  birds  of 
prey  should  make  their  nests  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  unclean  beasts 
burrow  in  St  Paul's. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  this  remarkable  man,  his  second 
son  Charles  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  American 
War.  Charles  had  inherited  the  bo- 
dily and  mental  constitution  of  his 
father,  and  had  been  much,  far  too 
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much,  nndcr  bis  father's  in 
was  indeed  impossible  that 
»]  feci  innate  and  noldc  a  nature  should 
not  have  been  warmly  attached  lo  a 
parent  who  possessed  many  fine  qua- 
lities, and  ivho  I'lirrii'd  lii.'  iiiiiiilgtnre 
an. I  liberality  towards  his  ebildren  even 
to  a  culpable  extent.  Charles  saw  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  was  bound  by 
the  strongest  ties  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  odious  to  the  nation  ;  and  the 
effect  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
petted  from  the  strong  passions  and 
coiistiiutiunal  boldness  of  60  high- 
spirited  a  youth,  lie  cast  in  his  lot 
with  his  father,  and  took,  while  still  a 
boy,  a  deep  part  in  the  most  unjustifi- 
able and  unpopular  measures  that  bad 
been  adopted  since  the  reij;n  of  James 
the  Second.  In  the  debate*  on  the 
Middlesex  Election,  he  distinguished 
himself,  not  only  by  his  precocious 
powers  of  eloquence,  bnt  by  the  vehe- 
ment and  scornful  manner  in  which  be 
bade  defiance  to  public  opinion.  He 
wna  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  the  most  formidable  cham- 
pion of  arbitrary  government  that 
had  appeared  since  the  Revolution,  to 
a  Bute  with  far  greater 


i  great 


worse  than  theirs.  He  i 
advantage  over  them, 
a  good  political  education.  The  first 
lord  was  educated  by  Sir  Kobert  Wal- 
pole.  Air.  Fox  was  educated  by  bii 
father.  The  lute  lord  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Vox.  The  pernicious  maxims  early 
imbibed  by  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
made  his  great  talents  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  to  the  state.  The 
pernicious  maxims  early  imbibed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  led  him,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  public  life,  into  great  faults 
which,  though  afterwards  nobly  ex- 
piated, were  never  forgotten.  To  the 
very  end  of  his  career,  small  men,  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  say  in  defence 
of  their  own  tyranny,  bigotry,  and  im- 
becility, could  always  raise  a  cheer  by 
flomo  paltry  taunt  about  the  election 
of  Colonel  Luttrell,  the  imprisonment 
of  tho  lord  mayor,  and  other  measures' 
in  which  the  great  Whig  leader  had 
borne  a  port  at  the  age  of  one  or  two 
and  twenty.  On  Lord  Holland  no 
such  slur  could  be  thrown.  Those 
who  most  dissent  from  hi«  opinions 
must  acknowledge  that  a  public  life 
"*  "ent  is  not  to  be  found  in 
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great  disadvantage.  They  were  mem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
became  a  Peer  while  still  an  infant 
When  he  entered  public  life,  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  very  small  and  a  very 
decorous  assembly.  The  minority  to 
which  he  belonged  was  scarcely  able  to 
muster  five  or  six  votes  on  the  most 
important  nights,  when  eighty  or 
ninety  lords  were  present  Debate 
had  accordingly  become  a  mere  form, 
as  it  was  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers 
before  the  Union.  This  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  a  man  like  Lord  Holland. 
It  was  not  by  occasionally  addressing 
fifteen  or  twenty  solemn  and  unfriendly 
auditors,  that  his  grandfather  and  his 
uncle  attained  their  unrivalled  parlia- 
mentary skill.  The  former  had  learned 
his  art  in  "the  great  Walpolcan  bat- 
tles," on  nights  when  Onslow  was  in 
the  chair  seventeen  hours  without  in- 
termission, when  the  thick  ranks  on 
both  sides  kept  unbroken  order  till  long 
after  the  winter  sun  had  risen  upon 
them,  when  the  blind  were  led  out  by 
the  hand  into  the  lobby  and  the  para- 
lytic laid  down  in  their  bed-clothes  on 
the  benches.  The  powers  of  Charles 
Fox  were,  from  the  first,  exercised  in 
conflicts  not  less  exciting.  The  great 
talents  of  the  late  Lord  Holland  had 
no  such  advantage.  This  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  because  the  peculiar  species 
of  eloquence  which  belonged  to  him  in 
common  with  his  family  required  much 
practice  to  develope  it  With  strong 
sense,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  wit, 
a  certain  tendency  to  hesitation  was 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Fox.  This 
hesitation  arose,  not  from  the  poverty, 
but  from  the  wealth  of  their  vocabu- 
lary. They  paused,  not  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  one  expression,  but 
from  the  difficulty  of  choosing  between 
several  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
and  constant  exercise  that  the  first 
Lord  Holland  and  his  son  overcame 
the  defect  Indeed  neither  of  them 
overcame  it  completely. 

In  statement,  the  late  Lord  Holland 
was  not  successful;  his  chief  excellence 
lay  in  reply.  He  had  the  quick  eye  of 
his  house  for  the  unsound  ports  of  an 
argument,  and  a  great  felicity  in  ex- 
posing them.    He  was  decidedly  more 


distinguished  in  debate  than  any  peer 
of  his  time  who  had  not  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nay,  to  find  his 
equal  among  persons  similarly  situ- 
ated, we  must  go  back  eighty  yean 
to  Earl  Granville.  For  Mansfield, 
Thurlow,  Loughborough,  Grey,  Gren- 
ville,  Brougham,  Plunkett,  and  other 
eminent  men,  living  and  dead,  whom 
we  will  not  stop  to  enumerate,  carried 
to  the  Upper  House  an  eloquence 
formed  and  matured  in  the  Lower. 
The  opinion  of  the  most  discerning 
judges  was  that  Lord  Holland's  orator- 
ical performances,  though  sometimes 
most  successful,  afforded  no  fair  mea- 
sure of  his  oratorical  powers,  and  that, 
in  an  assembly  of  which  the  debates 
were  frequent  and  animated,  he  would 
have  attained  a  very  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to 
listen  to  his  conversation  without  seeing 
that  ho  was  born  a  debater.  To  him, 
as  to  his  uncle,  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  discussion  was  a  positive  plea- 
sure. With  the  greatest  good  nature 
and  good  breeding,  he  was  the  very 
opposite  to  an  assenter.  The  word 
"  disputatious  "  is  generally  used  as  a 
word  of  reproach ;  but  we  can  express 
our  meaning  only  by  saying  that  Lord 
Holland  was  most  courteously  and 
pleasantly  disputatious.  In  truth,  his 
quickness  in  discovering  and  appre- 
hending distinctions  and  analogies  was 
such  as  a  veteran  judge  might  envy. 
The  lawyers  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
were  astonished  to  find  in  an  unprofes- 
sional man  so  strong  a  relish  for  the 
esoteric  parts  of  their  science,  and  com- 
plained that  as  soon  as  they  had  split 
a  hair,  Lord  Holland  proceeded  to 
split  the  filaments  into  filaments  still 
finer.  In  a  mind  less  happily  consti- 
tuted, there  might  have  been  a  risk 
that  this  turn  for  subtilty  would  have 
produced  serious  evil.  But  in  the  heart 
and  understanding  of  Lord  Holland 
there  was  ample  security  against  all 
such  danger.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He 
put  his  logic  to  its  proper  use  $  and  in 
him  the  dialectician  was  always  sub- 
ordinate to  the  statesman. 

His  political  life  is  written  fcv  ^% 
chronicles  of  n\a  cawrtxj,  ^«dw»j^** 
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we  have  already  intimated,  his  opinio) 
en  two  or  three  £reat  questions  of  fi 
reign  polity  were  open  to  jnst  objci 
tion.     Yet  e- 
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were  amiable  anil  rcspcctabli 
not  sure  that  we  do  not  love  i 
him  Iti..'  huti:  because  ho  wa 
then  seduced  from  what  we  regard 
wiso  policy  by  sympathy  with  ihe  op- 

Cssed,  by  generosity  towards  the  fallen, 
.  a  philanthropy  so  enlarged  that  it 
took  in  all  nations,  by  lovo  of  peace,  a 
love  which  in  him  was  second  only  to 
the  love  of  freedom,  and  by  the  magna- 
nimous credulity  of  a  mind  which  was 
as  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  devi- 
sing mischief. 

To  his  views  on  questions  of  domestic 
policy  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  does 
■  triple  JTi stice.  They  revere  the  memory 
or  the  man  who  was,  during  forty  years, 
the  constant  protector  of  all  oppressed 
races  and  persecuted  sects,  of  the  man 
whom  neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  in- 
terests belonging  to  his  station  could 
seduce  from  the  path  of  right,  of  the 
noble,  who  in  every  great  crisis  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  commons,  of  the  planter, 
who  made  manful  war  on  the  slave 
trade,  of  the   landowner,  whosa  whole 


How  meet  were  once  thy  pnwpecd  fresh 

and  fair, 
Thy  nioplne  walks  and  unpolluted  airl 
How  sweet  the  gloomi  beneath  thine  aged 


Sj  walks  and  airy  protpecti  chum  no 
Jo  mnro  the  summer  In  thy  glooms  at- 

"liirw  ■.'!■■  1 1  inn  bree«ci,aud  thy  noojnlav 

Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and 
may  follow  their  illustrious 
.  The  wonderful  city  which, 
and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  conti- 
i  grow  as  fast  as  a  young  town 
of  logwood  by  a  water-privilego  in 
Michigan,  may  soon  displace  those  tur- 
rets and  gardens  which  are  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
roble,  with  the  courtly  magnificence  of 
-"■■■  iho  love*  of  Ormond,  with 
tis  of  Cromwell,  with  the 
death  of  Addison.  The  time  is  coming 
when,  perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last 
generation,  will  in  rain 
seek,  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares, 
and  railway  stations,  far  the  site  of  that 
dwelling  which  was  in  their  youth,  the 
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willingly  let  them  die,  were  there  mixed 
with  all  that  was  loveliest  and  gayest 
in  the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of 
capitals.  They  will  remember  the  pe- 
culiar character  which  belonged  to  that 
circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment, every  art  and  science,  had  its 
place.  They  will  remember  how  the 
last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  an- 
other ;  while  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest 
admiration  on  Sir  Joshua's  Baretti; 
while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation;  while 
Talleyrand  related  his  conversations 
with  Bams  at  the  Luxembourg,  or 
his  ride  with  Lannes  over  the  field  of 
Austerlitz.  They  will  remember,  above 
all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness,  far  more 
admirable  than  grace,  with  which  the 
princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient 
mansion  was  dispensed.  They  will  re- 
member the  venerable  and  benignant 
countenance  and  the  cordial  voice  of 
him  who  bade  them  welcome.  They 
will  remember  that  temper  which  years 
of  pain,  of  sickness,  of  lameness,  of  con- 
finement, seemed  only  to  make  sweeter 
and  sweeter,  and  that  frank  politeness, 
which  at  once  relieved  all  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  youngest  and  most 
timid  writer  or  artist,  who  found  him- 
self for  the  first  time  among  Ambassa- 
dors and  Earls.  They  will  remember 
that  constant  flow  of  conversation,  so 
natural,  so  animated,  so  various,  so  rich 
with  observation  and  anecdote;  that 
wit  which  never  gave  a  wound ;  that 
exquisite  mimicry  which  ennobled,  in- 
stead of  degrading ;  that  goodness  of 
heart  which  appeared  in  every  look  and 
accent,  and  gave  additional  value  to 
every  talent  and  acquirement  They 
will  remember,  too,  that  he  whose  name 
they  hold  in  reverence  was  not  leas  dis- 
tinguished by  the  inflexible  uprightness 
of  his  political  conduct  than  by  his 
loving  disposition  and  his  winning 
manners.  They  will  remember  that,  in 
the  last  lines  which  ho  traced,  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  that  ne  had  done  no- 
thing unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox 
and  Grey;  and  they  will  have  reason 
to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  looking  back 
on  manv  troubled  years,  they  cannot 
*ccuse  themselves  of  having  done  any 


thing  unworthy  of  men  who  were  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Holland. 
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Memoir*  qf  the  Life  qf  Warren  Hasting*, 
Jlrtt  Governor -General  qf Bengal.    Com- 

Siled  from  Original  Papers,  by  the  Rev. 
r.  R.  Glbio,  MA.   Svols.8vo.    London  1 
184L 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall 
best  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  if, 
instead  of  minutely  examining  this 
book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  ne* 
cessarily  hasty  and  imperfect,  our  own 
view  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  Our  feeling  towards  him  is 
not  exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  impeached  him  in  1787 ; 
neither  is  it  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  uncovered  and  stood  up  to 
receive  him  111  1818.  He  had  great 
qualities,  and  he  rendered  great  services 
to  the  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  stainless  virtue  is  to  make  him 
ridiculous ;  and  from  regard  for  his 
memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his 
friends  would  have  done  well  to  lend 
no  countenance  to  such  adulation.  We 
believe  that,  if  he  were  now  living,  lie 
would  have  sufficient  judgment  and 
sufficient  greatness  of  mind  to  wish  to 
be  shown  as  he  was.  He  must  have 
known  that  there  were  dark  spots  on 
his  fame.  He  might  also  have  felt  with 
pride  that  the  splendour  of  his  fame 
would  bear  many  spots.  He  would 
have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness 
of  him,  though  an  unfavourable  likeness, 
rather  than  a  daub  at  once  insipid  and 
unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor 
any  body  else.  *  Paint  me  as  I  am," 
said  Oliver  Cromwell  while  sitting  to 
young  Lely.  "If  you  leave  out  the  scan 
and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a 
shilling."  Even  in  such' a  trifle,  the 
great  Protector  showed  both  his  good 
sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not 
wish  all  that  was  characteristic  in  his 
countenance  to  be  lost,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  give  him  the  regular  feature! 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the 
cnrl-patcd  minions  of  James  the  First 
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He  was  content  that  hia  face  should  go 
forth  marked  with  ail  the  blemishes 
which  had  been  put  tin  it  by  time,  by 
war,  by  sleepless  nights,  by  anxiety, 
perhaps  by  remorse  ;  but  with  valour, 
policy,  authority,  and  public  care  writ- 
ten in  all  its  princely  lines.  If  men 
truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it 
ia  thus  that  they  would  wish  their 
minds  to  be  portrayed. 

Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  race.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  bis  pedigree  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  great  Danish  sea- 
ting, whose  sails  were  long  the  terror 
>)f  both  coasts  of  tha  British  Channel, 
and  who,  after  many  fierce  and  doubt- 
ful struggles,  yielded  at  last  to  the  va- 
lour anil  genius  of  Alfred,  llut  the  un- 
doubted splendour  of  the  line  of  Hast- 
ings needs  no  illustration  from  fable- 
One  branch  of  that  line  wore,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of  Pem- 
broke, from  another  branch  sprang 
the  renowned  Chamberlain,  the  faithful 
adherent  of  the  White  Hose,  whose  fate 
has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both 
n  poets  and  to  historians.  His  family 
received  from  the  Tudors  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon,  which,  alter  long 


last  Hastings  of  Daylcsford  had  pre- 
sented his  second  son  to  the  rectory  ol 
the  parish  in  which  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  family  stood.  The  living 
was  of  little  value:  and  the  situation 
of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale 
of  the  estate,  was  deplorable.  He  was 
constantly  engaged  in  lawsuits  about 
bis  tithes  with  the  now  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  was  at  length  utterly 
ruined.  His  eldest  (on,  Howard,  a 
well-conducted  young  man,  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Customs.  The  second 
son,  Pynaston,  an  idle  worthless  boy, 
married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  tin 
wife  in  two  years,  and  died  in  the 
West  Indies,  leaving  to  the  care  of 
his  unfortunate  father  a  tittle  orphan, 
destined  to  strange  and  memorable 
vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

Warren,  the  sou  of  PynaMon,  was 
bom  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1733. 
Hia  mother  died  a  few  days  later,  and 
1 1"  H-jif  !■.■:";  fli-j-i.-ri.-Jeni  en  l-s  ili-:r.. ->'-'■  I 
grandfather.  The  child  was  early  sent 
to  the  village  school,  where  he  learned 
his  tetters  on  the  same  bench  with  the 
sons  of  the  peasantry  j  nor  did  any 
thing  in  his  garb  or  fare  indicate  that 
take  a  widely  different 
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Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in 
infancy  and  poverty,  grew  stronger  as 
his  intellect  expanded  and  as  his  for- 
tune rose.  He  pursued  his  plan  with 
that  calm  hut  indomitable  force  of  will 
which  was  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  character.  When,  under  a  tro- 
pical sun,  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of 
Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst  all  the  cares 
of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still 
pointed  to  Daylesford.  And  when  his 
long  public  life,  so  singularly  che- 
quered with  good  and  evil,  with  glory 
and  obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  for 
ever,  it  was  to  Daylesford  that  he  re- 
tired to  die. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his 
uncle  Howard  determined  to  take 
charge  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a  li- 
beral education.  The  boy  went  up  to 
London,  and  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Newington,  where  he  was  well  taught 
but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the 
smallness  of  his  stature  to  the  hard 
and  scanty  fare  of  this  seminary.  At 
ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster 
school,  then  flourishing  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Nichols.  Vinny  Bourne,  as 
his  pupils  affectionately  called  him, 
was  one  of  the  masters.  Churchill, 
Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper, 
were  among  the  students.  With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship 
which  neither  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a 
wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions  and  pur- 
suits, could  wholly  dissolve.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  ever  met  after 
they  had  grown  to  manhood.  But 
forty  years  later,  when  the  voices  of 
many  great  orators  were  crying  for 
vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of  India, 
the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could  image 
to  himself  Hastings  the  Governor- 
General  only  as  the  Hastings  with 
whom  he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames 
and  played  in  the  cloister,  and  refused 
to  believe  that  so  good-tempered  a 
fellow  could  have  done  any  thing  very 
wrong.  Ilis  own  life  had  been  spent 
in  praying,  musing,  and  rhyming 
among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse. 
He  had  preserved  in  no  common  mea- 
sure the  innocence  of  childhood.  His 
spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
but  not  by  temptations  which  impelled 
him    to   any  gross   violation  of  the 


rules  of  social  morality.  He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  power- 
ful and  deadly  enemies.  He  had  never 
been  compelled  to  make  a  choice  be* 
tween  innocence  and  greatness,  between 
crime  and  ruin.  Firmly  as  he  held  in 
theory  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity, 
his  habits  were  such  that  he  was  unable 
to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of 
right  even  kind  and  noble  natures  may 
be  hurried  by  the  rage  of  conflict  and 
the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at 
Westminster  of  whom  we  shaU  have 
occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
Elijah  Impey.  We  know  little  about 
their  school  days.  But,  we  think,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  guess  that,  when- 
ever Hastings  wished  to  play  any  trick 
more  than  usually  naughty,  he  hired 
Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball  to  act  as 
fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among 
his  comrades  as  an  excellent  swimmer, 
boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen  he 
was  first  in  the  examination  for  the 
foundation.  His  name  in  gilded  letters 
on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory  still  at- 
tests his  victory  over  many  older  com- 
petitors. He  stayed  two  years  longer 
at  the  school,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when 
an  event  happened  which  changed  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  Howard  Hast- 
ings died,  bequeathing  his  nephew  to 
the  care  of  a  friend  and  distant  relation, 
named  Chiswick.  This  gentleman, 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the 
charge,  was  desirous  to  rid  himself  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Nichols 
made  strong  remonstrances  against  the 
cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies  of  a 
youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  the  age.  He  even 
offered  to  bear  the  expense  of  sending 
his  favourite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But 
Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He 
thought  the  years  which  had  already 
been  wasted  on  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters quite  sufficient.  He  had  it  in 
his  power  to  obtain  for  the  lad  a  writer* 
ship  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Whether  the  young  adven- 
turer, when  once  shipped  off,  made  a 
fortune,  or  died  of  a  liver  com^Utaft^o* 
equally  ceased  \o  \*  x  \«itesk\t>  *&q 
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placed  for  a  few  month*  at  a  commer- 
cial academy,  tit  study  arithmetic  and 
book -keeping.  hi  January  t7S0,afew 
days  after  lit  bad  completed  Lis  seven- 
teenth year,  ho  sailed  for  Bengal,  and 
arrived  at  his  destination  in  the  Uclobcr 
follow  in;;. 

IIu  was  immediately  placed  at  11  desk 
in  tho  Secretary's  dISco  at  Calcutta, 
and  I  ah  i- mi  red  there  daring  two  years. 
Fort  William  wis  then  purely  a  com- 
mercial settlement.  In  tho  south  of 
India  the  cncma<  liiuc  policy  of  Duple  ix 
bad  translumied  the.  servants  of  the 
English.  Company,  against  their  will, 
into  diplomatists  arid  generals.  The 
war  of  the  succession  was  raging  in  tho 
I'nrnntie  ;  and  the  tide  had  been  sud- 
denly turned  against  the  Kronen  by  the 
genius  of  young  Robert  ('live,  liut  in 
liciigiil  the  lLuropcjin  settlers,  at  poaco 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other, 
were  wholly  occupied  with  ledgers  and 
bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  pasted  in  keeping 
accounts  at  Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent 
up  the  country  to  Cossimbaair,  a  town 
Whkfc    lies  on  tho  lloogiey,   about   a 


settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close 
lo  the  tyrant's  capital,  was  instantly 
seized.  Hastings  was  sent  a  prisoner 
tu  Moorsuedulud,  hut,  in  consequence 
of  the  humane  intervention  of  tho  ser- 
vants of  the  Dutch  Company,  was 
treated  with  indulgence.  Meanwhile 
tho  Nabob  marched  on  Calcutta  ;  tho 
governor  and  the  commandant  Bed;  the 
town  and  citadel  were  taken,  and  most 
of  tho  English  prisoners  perished  in  the 
Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  great 
ness  of  Warren  Hastings^  The  fugitive 
governor  and  his  companions  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  dreary  islet  of  Fold  a, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hooglcy.  They 
wero  naturally  desirous  to  obtain  full 
information  respecting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Nabob:  and  no  person  seemed 
bo  likely  to  furnish  it  as  Hastings,  who 
was  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  court.  Ho  thus 
became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon 
established  a  high  character  for  ability 
and  resolution.  The  treason  which  at 
a  later  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  already  in  progress;  and 
Hastings  was  admitted  to  the  delibera- 
tions  of   the  conspirators.      But  the 
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forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was 
during  the  interval  between  Olive's  first 
and  second  administration,  an  interval 
which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the  East 
India  Company  a  stain  not  wholly 
effaced  by  many  years  of  just  and 
humane  government.  Mr.  Vansittart, 
the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  anomalous  empire.  On  one  side 
was  a  bond  of  English  functionaries, 
daring,  intelligent,  eager  to  be  rich. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native 
population,  helpless,  timid,  accustomed 
to  crouch  under  oppression.  To  keep 
the  stronger  race  from  preying  on  the 
weaker,  was  an  undertaking  which 
tasked  to  the  utmost  the  talents  and 
energy  of  Clive.  Vansittart,  with  fair 
intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient 
ruler.  The  master  caste,  as  was  natural, 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint ;  and  then 
was  seen  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
frightful  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength 
of  civilization  without  its  mercy.  To 
all  other  despotism  there  is  a  check, 
imperfect,  indeed,  and  liable  to  gross 
abuse,  but  still  sufficient  to  preserve 
society  from  the  last  extreme  of  misery. 
A  time  comes  when  the  evils  of  sub- 
mission are  obviously  greater  than  those 
of  resistance,  when  fear  itself  begets  a 
sort  of  courage,  when  a  convulsive  burst 
of  popular  rage  and  despair  warns 
tyrants  not  to  presume  too  far  on  the 
patience  of  mankind.  But  against  mis- 
government  such  as  then  afflicted  Ben- 
gal it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  the 
dominant  class  made  their  power  irre- 
sistible. A  war  of  Bengalees  against 
Englishmen  was  like  a  war  of  sheep 
against  wolves,  of  men  against  chemons. 
The  only  protection  which  the  con- 
quered could  find  was  in  the  modera- 
tion, the  clemency,  the  enlarged  policy 
of  the  conquerors.  That  protection, 
at  a  later  period,  they  found.  But  at 
first  English  power  came  among  them 
unaccompanied  by  English  morality. 
There  was  an  interval  between  the 
time  at  which  they  became  our  subjects, 
and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to  re- 
flect that  we  were  bound  to  discharge 
towards  them  the  duties  of  rulers. 
During  that  interval  the  business  of  a 
servant  of  the  Company  was  simply  to 


wring  out  of  thenativesahundredortwo 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  at 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  be- 
fore his  constitution  had  suffered  from 
the  heat,  to  marry  a  peer's  daughter,  to 
buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and 
to  give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square. 
Of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  at  this  timf 
little  is  known;  but  the  little  that  la 
known,  and  the  circumstance  that  little 
is  known,  must  be  considered  as  ho- 
nourable to  him.  He  could  not  protect 
the  natives:  all  that  he  could  do  was 
to  abstain  from  plundering  and  oppress- 
ing them;  and  this  he  appears. to  have 
done.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time  he 
continued  poor;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  by  cruelty  and  dishonesty  he 
might  easily  have  become  rich.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  never  charged  with 
having  borne  a  share  in  the  wont 
abuses  which  then  prevailed;  and  it  is 
almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he  had 
borne  a  share  in  those  abuses,  the  able 
and  bitter  enemies  who  afterwards  per- 
secuted him  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover  and  to  proclaim  his  guilt. 
The  keen,  severe,  and  even  malevolent 
scrutiny  to  which  bis  whole  public  life 
was  subjected,  a  scrutiny  unparalleled, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, is  in  one  respect  advantageous  to 
his  reputation.  It  brought  many  la- 
mentable blemishes  to  light;  but  it  en- 
titles him  to  be  considered  pure  from 
every  blemish  which  has  not  been 
brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to 
which  so  many  English  functionaries 
yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Vansittart 
were  not  temptations  addressed  to  the 
ruling  passions  of  Warren  Hastings. 
He  was  not  squeamish  in  pecuniary 
transactions;  but  he  was  neither  sor- 
did nor  rapacious.  He  was  far  too  en- 
lightened a  man  to  look  on  a  great 
empire  merely  as  a  buccaneer  would 
look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his  heart  been 
much  worse  than  it  was,  his  under- 
standing would  have  preserved  him 
from  that  extremity  of  baseness.  He 
was  an  unscrupulous,  perhaps  an  *n- 
principled  statesman;  but  still  he  was 
a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastings  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   He  had  realisA&wali  vwscj  to* 
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dorate  fortune;  ami  that  moderate  for- 
tune was  soon  reduced  to  nothing, 
partly  by  hia  praiseworthy  liberality, 
•ml  partly  by  his  mismanagement.  To- 
wards his  relations  lie  appears  to  have 
acted  very  generously.  The  eroatcr 
part  of  his  pavings  he  left  in  Bengal, 
hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
usury  of  India.  But  high  usury  anil  bad 
sec  uri  ty  gen  erally  go  together ;  an  dHast- 
ings  lost  both  interim!  iiml  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England. 
Of  his  life  at  this  time  very  little-  is 
known.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  and 
is  highly  probable,  that  liberal  studies 
and  the  society  of  men  of  letters  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  his  time.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that, 
in  days  when  (he  languages  of  the 
East  were  regarded  by  other  servants 
of  the  Company  merely  as  the  means 
of  communicating  with  weavers  and 
money-changers,  his  enlarged  and  ac- 
complished mind  Bought  in  Asiatic 
learning  for  new  forms  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  and  for  new  views  of  go- 
and  society.  Perhaps,  like 
ons  who  have  paid  much  at- 
a  departments  of  knowledge 
which  lie  out  of  the  common  track,  he 


courtly  terms,  though  with  great  dignity, 
to  their  short  but  agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again 
towards  India.  He  had  lit! to  to  attach 
him  to  England)  and  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments  were  great.  He  so- 
licited his  old  masters  the  Directors  for 
employment.  They  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, with  high  compliments  both  to 
his  abilities  and  to  his  integrity,  and 
appointed  him  a  Member  of  Council  at 
Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  Dot  to 
mention  that,  though  forced  to  borrow 
money  for  his  outfit,  he  did  not  with- 
draw any  portion  of  the  Sum  which  he 
had  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his 
distressed  relations.  In  the  spring  of 
1769  he  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  commenced  * 
voyage  distinguished  by  incidents  which 
might  furnish  matter  for  a  novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Imboff.  He  called  himself  aBaron;  but 
he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  going  one  to  Madras  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  soma 
of  the  pagodas  which  were  then  lightly 
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But  th«  great  devices  for  killing  the 
time  are  quarrelling  and  flirting.  The 
facilities  for  both  these  exciting  pur- 
suits are  great.  The  inmates  of  the 
ship  are  thrown  together  far  more  than 
in  any  country-seat  or  boarding-house. 
None  can  escape  from  the  rest  except 
by  imprisoning  himself  in  a  cell  in 
which  he  can  hardly  turn.  All  food,  all 
exercise,  is  taken  in  company.  Cere- 
mony is  to  a  great  extent  banished.  It 
is  every  day  in  the  power  of  a  mischiev- 
ous person  to  inflict  innumerable  annoy- 
ances. It  is  every  day  in  the  power  of 
an  amiable  person  to  confer  little  ser- 
vices. It  not  seldom  happens  that 
serious  distress  and  danger  call  forth, 
in  genuine  beauty  and  deformity,  heroic 
virtues  and  abject  vices  which,  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  good  society, 
might  remain  during  many  years  un- 
known even  to  intimate  associates. 
Under  such  circumstances  met  War- 
ren Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff, 
two  persons  whose  accomplishments 
would  have  attracted  notice  in  any 
court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman  had 
no  domestic  tics.  The  ladv  was  tied 
to  a  husband  for  whom  she  had  no 
regard,  and  who  had  no  regard  for 
his  own  honour.  An  attachment 
sprang  up,  which  was  soon  strength- 
ened by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  feu 
ill.  The  Baroness  nursed  him  with 
womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  his 
medicines  with  her  own  hand,  and 
even  sat  up  in  his  cabin  while  he  slept. 
Long  before  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love. 
But  his  love  was  of  a  most  character- 
istic description.  Like  his  hatred,  like 
his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  it 
was  strong,  but  not  impetuous.  It  was 
calm,  deep,  earnest,  patient  of  delay, 
unconquerable  by  time.  Imhoff  was 
called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his 
wife's  lover..  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Baroness  should  institute  a  suit  for  a 
divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia,  that 
the  Baron  should  afford  every  facility 
to  the  proceeding,  and  that,  during  the 
years  which  might  elapse  before  the 
sentence  should  be  pronounced,  they 
should  continue  to  live  together.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should 


bestow  some  very  substantial  marks 
of  gratitude  on  the  complaisant  hus- 
band, and  should,  when  the  marriage 
was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife, 
and  adopt  the  children  whom  she  had 
already  borne  to  Imhoff. 

At  Madras,  Hastings  found  the  trade 
of  the  Company  in  a  very  disorganised 
state.  His  own  tastes  would  have  led 
him  rather  to  political  than  to  com- 
mercial pursuits:  but  he  knew  that 
the  favour  of  his  employers  depended 
chiefly  on  their  dividends,  and  that 
their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the 
investment.  He,  therefore,  with  great 
judgment,  determined  to  apply  his 
vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  de- 
partment of  business,  which  had  been 
much  neglected,  since  the  servants  of  the 
Company  had  ceased  to  be  clerks,  and 
had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected 
an  important  reform.  The  Directors 
notified  to  him  their  high  approbation, 
and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conduct  that  they  determined  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government  of 
Bengal.  Early  in  1772  he  quitted 
Fort  St  George  for  his  new  post  The 
Imhoffs,  who  were  still  man  and  wife, 
accompanied  him,  and  lived  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  same  plan  which  they  had 
already  followed  during  more  than  two 
years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  council  board,  Bengal  was 
still  governed  according  to  the  system 
which  Clive  had  devised,  a  system 
which  was,  perhaps,  skilfully  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  con- 
cealing a  great  revolution,  but  which, 
when  that  revolution  was  complete  and 
irrevocable,  could  produce  nothing  but 
inconvenience.  There  were  two  go- 
vernments, the  real  and  the  ostensible. 
The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the 
Company,  and  was  in  truth  the  most 
despotic  power  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  only  restraint  on  the  English  mas- 
ters of  the  country  was  that  which 
their  own  justice  and  humanity  im- 
posed on  them.  There  was  no  con- 
stitutional check  on  their  will,  and 
resistance  to  them  was  utterly  hopeless 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality 
the  English  had  tc&  ^*x  %sjmms&<fejt 
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ityle  of  sovereignty.  They  held  their 
territories  as  vassals  of  tliu  throne  of 
Delhi  i  ihey  raised  tlieir  Tevenues  us 
collectors  appointed  by  the  imperial 
commission  ;  their  public  seal  was  in- 
scribed with  the  imperial  titles;  and 
their  mint   struck   only  the   imperial 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal, 
who  stood  to  the  English  rulers  of  his 
country  in  the  same  relation  in  which 
Anguslulus  Hood  to  Odouccr,  or  the 
last  Merovingians  to  Charles  Mnrtel 
and  l'cpin.  He  lived  at  Moorshcda- 
bad,  surrounded  by  princely  nui^um- 
Cence.  Ho  was  approached  with  out- 
ward marks  of  reverence,  and  his  name 
was  used  in  public  instruments.  But 
in  the  government  of  the  country  be 
had  less  real  share  than  the  youngest 
writer    or    cadet    in    tlia   Company's 

The  English  council  which  repre- 
sented the  Company  at  Calcutta  was 
constituted  on  a  very  different  plan 
from  that  which  has  since  been 
adopted.  At  present  the  Governor  is, 
as  to  all  executive  measures,  absolute. 
He  can  declare  war,  conclude  peace, 
appoint  public  fundi 
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"William  hod  as  yet  paid  little  or  Ou 
attention  to  the  internal  goremment  of 
Bengal.  Tbe  only  branch  of  politic* 
about  which  they  much  busied  them- 
selves was  negotiation  with  the  native 
princes.  The  police,  the  administra- 
tion, of  justice,  the  details  of  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Wo  may  remark  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Company's  servants 
still  bears  tbe  traces  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the 
word  "  pou'tical"  as  synonymoos  with 
"  diplomatic."  We  eould  name  a  gen- 
tleman still  living,  who  was  described 
by  the  highest  authority  as  an  in- 
valuable public  servant,  eminently  fit 
to  bo  at  the  head  of  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  whole  presidency,  but 
cnfurtnnately  qaito  ignorant  of  all  poli- 
tical business. 

The  internal  government  of  Bengal 
the  English  rulers  delegated  to  a  great 
native  minister,  who  was  stationed  at 
Moorshedabad.  All  military  affairs, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  what  per- 
tains, to  mere  ceremonial,  all  foreign 
affairs,  were  withdrawn  from  his  con- 
trol ;  but  the  other  departments  of  tbe 
administration  were  entirely  confided 
"    him.    His  own  stipend  amounted  to 
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uushion  of  his  people,  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  them.  In  England  he  might 
perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a  cor- 
rupt and  greedy  politician.  Bat,  tried 
by  the  lower  standard  of  Indian  mo- 
rality, he  might  be  considered  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brah- 
min whose  name  has,  by  a  terrible  and 
melancholy  event,  been  inseparably 
associated  with  that  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, the  Maharajah  Nnncomar.  This 
man  had  played  an  important  part  in 
all  the  •  revolutions  which,  since  the 
time  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  had  taken 
place  in  Bengal.  To  the  consideration 
which  in  that  country  belongs  to  high 
and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight 
which  is  derived  from  wealth,  talents, 
and  experience.  Of  his  moral  charac- 
ter it  is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  human 
nature  only  as  it  appears  in  our  island. 
What  the  Italian  is  to  the  Englishman, 
what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what 
the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that 
was  Nnncomar  to  other  Bengalees. 
The  physical  organisation  of  the  Ben- 
galee is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  He 
lives  in  a  constant  vapour  bath.  His 
pursuits  are  sedentary,  his  limbs  deli- 
cate, his  movements  languid.  During 
many  ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon 
by  men  of  bolder  and  more  hardy 
breeds.  Courage,  independence,  ve- 
racity, are  qualities  to  which  his  con- 
stitution and  his  situation  are  equally 
unfavourable.  His  mind  bears  a  sin- 
gular analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak 
even  to  helplessness  for  purposes  of 
manly  resistance;  but  its  suppleness 
and  its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner 
climates  to  admiration  not  unmin- 
gled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts 
which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the 
weak  are  more  familiar  to  this  subtle 
race  than  to  the  Ionian  of  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark 
ages.  What  the  horns  are  to  the  buf- 
falo, what  the  paw  is  to  the  tiger,  what 
the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to 
woman,  deceit  is  to  the  Bengalee. 
Large  promises,  smooth  excuses,  ela- 
borate tissues  of  circumstantial  false- 
hood, chicanery,  perjury,  forgery,  are 


the  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive, 
of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges. 
All  those  millions  do  not  furnish  one 
sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the  Company. 
But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as 
sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of 
human  beings  can  bear  a  comparison 
with  them.  With  all  his  softness,  the 
Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in 
his  enmities  or  prone  to  pitv.  The 
pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres  to 
his  purposes  yields  only  to  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  fear.  Nor  does  he 
lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage  which  la 
often  wanting  to  his  masters.  To  in- 
evitable evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to 
oppose  a  passive  fortitude,  such  as  the 
Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage. 
An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a 
battery  of  cannon  with  a  loud  hurrah, 
will  sometimes  shriek  under  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of 
despair  at  the  sentence  of  death.  Bat 
the  Bengalee,  who  would  see  his 
country  overrun,  his  house  laid  in 
ashes,  his  children  murdered  or  dis- 
honoured, without  having  the  spirit  to 
strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to 
endure  torture  with  the  firmness  of 
Mucins,  and  to  mount  the  scaffold  with 
the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of 
Algernon  Sidney. 

In  Nnncomar,  the  national  character 
was  strongly  and  with  exaggeration 
personified.  The  Company's  servants 
had  repeatedly  detected  him  in  the  most 
criminal  intrigues.  On  one  occasion 
he  brought  a  false  charge  against  an- 
other Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substantiate 
it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On 
another  occasion  it  was  discovered  that, 
while  professing  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  English,  he  was  engaged 
in  several  conspiracies  against  them, 
and  in  particular  that  he  was  the  me- 
dium of  a  correspondence  between  the 
court  of  Delhi  and  the  French  autho- 
rities in  the  Carnatic.  For  these  and 
similar  practices  he  had  been  lone  de- 
tained in  confinement.  But  his  talents 
and  influence  had  not  only  procured 
his  liberation,  but  had  obtained  for  him 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration  even 
among  the  British  rulers  of  his  country. 

Clive  was  extremely  unwilling!  to 
place  a  Mussuimiix  «x  tat  WA  <&  <fe* 
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other  baud,  he  could  Dot  bring  himself 

whom  every  sort  of  villany  had  repeat- 
edly been  brought  home.  Therefore, 
though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar 
bad  by  intrigue  acquired  great  influence, 
begged  that  the  artful  Hindoo  might 
be  intrusted  with  the  government, 
Clive,  niter  some  hesitation,  decided 
honestly  and  wisely  in  favour  of  Ma- 
hpmraed  Kcza  Khan.  When  Hastings 
became  Governor,  Malioinnicd  Keza 
Khan  had  held  power  6even  years. 
An  infant  Son  of  Mecr  Jaftier  was  now 
nabob ;  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prince's  person  had  been  con- 
tided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar.  stimulated  at  once  by 
cupidity  and  malice,  had  been  con- 
etantly  attempting  to  hurt  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  successful  rival.  This  was 
not  difficult.  The  revenues  of  Bengal, 
under  the  administration  established 
by  Clive,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus 
as  bad  been  anticipated  by  the  Com- 
pany ;  for,  at  that  time,  the  most  ab- 
surd notions  were  entertained  in  Eng- 
land respecting  the  wealth  of  India. 
Palaces   of  porphyry,  hung  with  the 


agents  even  in  Lcadeohall  Street  Boon 
after  Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  ho  re- 
ceived a  letter  addressed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  not  to  the  Council  gene- 
rally, but  to  himself  in  particular.  He 
was  directed  to  remove  Mahoramcd 
Rcza  Khan,  to  arrest  bim  together 
with  all  his  family  aud  all  his  parti- 
sans, and  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  whole  administration  of  the 
province.  It  was  added  that  the  Go- 
vernor would  do  well  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance-  of  Nuncomar  in  tins 
investigation.  The  vices  of  Nuncomar 
were  acknowledged.  But  even  from 
his  vices,  it  was  said,  much  advantage 
might  at  such  a  conjuncture  be  derived  ; 
and,  though  he  could  not  safely  be 
trusted,  it  might  still  be  proper  to  en- 
courage him  by  hopes  of  reivard. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good  will  to 
Nancomar.  Many  years  before,  they 
had  known  each  other  at  Moorsheda- 
bad;  and  then  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  them  which  all  the  authority 
of  their  superiors  could  hardly  com- 
pose. Widely  as  they  differed  in  most 
points,  they  resembled  each  other  in 
this,  that  both  were  men  of  unforgiving 
natures.    To  Mahommed  Rcza  Khan, 
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detachment  to  the  English  had  more 
than  once  been  signally  proved.  On 
that  memorable  day  on  which  the 
people  of  Patna  saw  from  their  walls 
the  whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scattered 
by  the  little  band  of  Captain  Knox, 
the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the 
brave  Asiatic  u  I  never,"  said  Knox, 
▼hen  he  introduced  Schitab  Roy, 
covered  with  blood  and  dost,  to  the 
English  functionaries  assembled  in  the 
factory,  "  I  never  saw  a  native  fight  so 
before."  Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in 
the  rain  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan, 
was  removed  from  office,  and  was 
placed  under  arrest  The  members  of 
the  Council  received  no  intimation  of 
these  measures  till  the  prisoners  were 
on  their  road  to  Calcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  was  postponed  on  different  pre* 
tenccs.  Ho  was  detained  in  an  easy  con- 
finement during  many  months.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  great  revolution  which 
Hastings  had  planned  was  carried  into 
effect.  The  office  of  minister  was  abo- 
lished. The  internal  administration 
was  transferred  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company.  A  system,  a  very  imperfect 
system,  it  is  true,  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  under  English  superintendence, 
was  established.  The  nabob  was  no 
longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible  share 
in  the  government ;  but  he  was  still  to 
receive  a  considerable  annual  allow- 
ance, and  to  be  surrounded  with  the 
state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an 
infant,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
guardians  for  his  person  and  property. 
His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of 
his  father's  harem,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Munny  Begum.  The  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  household  was  be- 
stowed on  a  son  of  Nuncomar,  named 
Goordas.  Nuncomar's  services  were 
wanted;  yet  he  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  with  power ;  and  Hastings 
thought  it  a  masterstroke  of  policy  to 
reward  the  able  and  unprincipled 
parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive 
child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double 
government  dissolved,  the  Company  in- 
stalled in  the  full  sovereignty  of  Ben- 
gal, flattings  had  no  motive  to  treat 


the  late  ministers  with  rigour.  Their 
trial  had  been  put  off  on  various  pleas 
till  the  new  organization  was  com- 
plete. They  were  then  brought  before 
a  committee,  over  which  the  Governor 
presided.  Schitab  Roy  was  speedily 
acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apo- 
logy was  made  to  him  for  the  restraint 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  All 
the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were  be- 
stowed on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  state,  presented  with  jewels  and 
with  a  richly  harnessed  elephant,  and 
sent  back  to  his  government  at  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  from  con- 
finement; his  high  spirit  had  been 
cruelly  wounded ;  and  soon  after  his 
liberation  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Resa 
Khan  was  not  so  clearly  established. 
But  the  Governor  was  not  disposed  to 
deal  harshly.  After  a  long  hearing,  in 
which  Nuncomar  appeared  as  the  ac- 
cuser, and  displayed  both  the  art  and 
the  inveterate  rancour  which  distin- 
guished him,  Hastings  pronounced  that 
the  charge  had  not  been  made  out,  and 
ordered  the  fallen  minister  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy 
the  Mussulman  administration,  and  to 
rise  on  its  ruin.  Both  his  malevolence 
and  his  cupidity  had  been  disappointed. 
Hastings  had  made  him  a  tool,  had 
used  him  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  from 
native  to  European  hands.  The  rival, 
the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so  impla- 
cably persecuted,  had  been  dismissed 
unhurt.  The  situation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  had  been  abolished. 
It  was  natural  that  the  Governor  should 
be  from  that  timo  an  object  of  the  most 
intense  hatred  to  the  vindictive  Brah- 
min. As  yet,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  suppress  such  feelings.  The  time 
was  coming  when  that  long  animosity 
was  to  end  in  a  desperate  and  deadly 
struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  attention  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  object  of  his  diplomacy 
was  at  this  time  simply  to  gel  money. 
The  finances  of  his  government  were 
in  an  embarris«&&  ttatet  «&&>'&&& 
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barrassment  he  was  determined  to  re- 
lieve by  some  means,  fair  or  foul.  The 
principle  which  directed  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  neighbours  is  fullj  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the 
great  predatory  families  r>r  TovinEiialc, 
"Thou   shall  want  era  I  want."      " 


e  laid  i 


damenlfll  prnpniitinn  whirh  couM 
be  disputed,  that,  when  he  hart  not  as 
many  lacs  of  rupees  as  tho  public  ser- 
vice required,  he  was  Co  take  them  from 
anybody  who  had.  One  thing,  indeed, 
ii  to  be  s»id  in  excuse  far  him.  The 
pressure   applied   to  him  by  his  era- 

E lovers  at  home,  was  such  as  only  the 
ighest  virtue  could  have  withstood, 
auch  as  left  him  no  choice  except  to 
commit  great  wrongs,  or  to  resign  his 
high  post,  and  with  that  post  all  his 
hopes  of  fortune  and  distinction.  The 
Directors,  it  is  true,  never  enjoined  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it. 
Whoever  examines  their  letters  written 
at  that  time,  will  find  there  many  just 
and  humane  sentiments,  many  excel- 
lent precepts,  in  short,  an  admirable 
code  of  political  ethics.  But  every  ex- 
hortation is  modified  or  nullified  by  a 
indformoney.  "Govern  leniently, 


unpaid  army,  with  his  own  (alary  often 
in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops,  with 
government  tenants  daily  running 
away,  was  called  npon  to  remit  homo 
another  half  million  without  fail. 
Hosting*  saw  that  it  waa  absolutely 
necessary  for  him  to  disregard  either 
tho  moral  discourses  or  the  pecuniary 
requisitions  of  his  employers.  Being 
forced  to  disobey  them  in  something, 
he  had  to  consider  what  kind  of  dis- 
obedience they  would  most  readily 
pardon  ;  and  ho  correctly  judged  thai 
the  safest  course  would  be  to  neglect 
the  sermons  and  to  find  the  rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little: 
restrained  hy  conscientious  scruples, 
speedily  discovered  several  modes  of 
relieving  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  government.  The  allowance  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  reduced  at  a 
stroke  from  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  half  that 
sum.  The  Company  had  bound  itself 
to  pay  near  three  hundred  thousand 
ponnda  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as 
a  mark  of  homage  for  the  provinces 
which  ho  had  intrusted  to  their  care  ; 
and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad.     On  the  plea 
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rofgnty.  To  the  appellation  of  Nabob 
or  Viceroy,  he  added  that  of  Vizier  of 
the  monarchy  of  Hindostan,  just  as  in 
the  last  century  the  Electors  of  Saxony 
uid  Brandenburg,  though  independent 
of  the  Emperor,  and  often  in  arms 
against  him,  were  proud  to  style  them- 
selves his  Grand  Chamberlain  and 
Grand  Marshal.  Sujah  Dowlah,  then 
Nabob  Vizier,  was  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  English.  He  had  a  large 
treasure.  Allahabad  and  Corah  were 
so  situated  that  they  might  be  of  use 
to  him  and  could  be  of  none  to  the 
Company.  The  buyer  and  seller  soon 
came  to  an  understanding;  and  the 
provinces  which  had  been  torn  from 
the  Mogul  were  made  over  to  the 
government  of  Oude  for  about  half  a 
million  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still 
more  important  to  be  settled  by  the 
Vizier  and  the  Governor.  The  fate  of 
a  brave  people  was  to  be  decided.  It 
was  decided  in  a  manner  which  has 
left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  fame  of  Hast- 
ings and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  al- 
ways been  to  the  inhabitants  of  India 
what  the  warriors  of  the  German 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  de- 
caying monarchy  of  Rome.  The  dark, 
slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank  from 
a  conflict  with  the  strong  muscle  and 
resolute  spirit  of  the  fair  race  which 
dwelt  beyond  the  passes.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  dawn  of  regular  history, 
the  people  who  spoke  the  rich  and 
flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions 
lying  far  beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Hystaspes,  and  imposed  their  yoke  on 
the  children  of  the  soiL  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a 
succession  of  invaders  descended  from 
the  west  on  Hindostan ;  nor  was  the 
course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back 
towards  the  setting  sun,  till  that  me- 
morable campaign  in  which  the  cross 
of  Saint  George  was  planted  on  the 
walls  of  Ghizni 

The  Emperors  of  Hindostan  them- 
selves came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
great  mountain  ridge ;  and  it  had  al- 
ways been  their  practice  to  recruit  their 
army  from  the  hardy  and  valiant  race 


from  which  their  own  illustrious  house 
sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
turers who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul 
standards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  conspicuous 
several  gallant  bands,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rohillas.  Their  services 
had  been  rewarded  with  large  tracts  of 
land,  fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use 
an  expression  drawn  from  an  analo- 
gous state  of  things,  in  that  fertile 
plain  through  which  the  Ramgnnga 
flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Ku- 
maon  to  join  the  Ganges.  In  the 
general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  warlike  colony 
became  virtually  independent  The 
Rohillas  were  distinguished  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  pecu- 
liarly fair  complexion.  They  were  more 
honourably  distinguished  by  courage 
in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  While  anarchy  raged  from 
Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin,  their  little 
territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  re- 
pose under  the  guardianship  of  valour. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  flourished 
among  them ;  nor  were  they  negligent 
of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Many  persons 
now  living  have  heard  aged  men  talk 
with  regret  of  the  golden  days  when 
the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on 
adding  this  rich  district  to  his  own 
principality.  Right,  or  show  of  right, 
he  had  absolutely  none.  His  claim  was 
in  no  respect  better  founded  than  that 
of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or  that  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  to  Spain.  The  Ro- 
hillas held  their  country  by  exactly  the 
same  title  by  which  he  held  his,  and 
had  governed  their  country  far  better 
than  his  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor 
were  they  a  people  whom  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  attack.  Their  land  was 
indeed  an  open  plain  destitute  of  na- 
tural defences ;  but  their  veins  were 
full  of  the  high  blood  of  Afghanistan 
As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  steadiness 
which  is  seldom  found  except  in  com- 
pany with  strict  discipline ;  hot  their 
impetuous  valour  had  been  proved  on 
many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that 
their  chiefs,  when  united  by  common 
peril,  could  taring  t^frftj  <8Mfnssw&. 
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in tu  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  liim- 
relf  seen  them  tight,  and  wisely  shrank 
rrom  a  conflict  with  them.  There  was 
in  India  one  army,  and  only  one, 
npiiiist  which  even  those  proud  Cau- 
casian tribes  could  nut  stand.  It  bad 
been  abundantly  proved  thHt  neitber 
tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of 
the  boldest  Asiatic  nations,  could  avail 
iuyln  against  English 


solut 


Wai 


:   pot 


■s  uf  the 


the  Governor  (if  Lcngal 
hire  the  irresistible  cnerg 
peri.-J  people,  the  skill  against  which 
the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostnn  were 
helpless  as  infants,  the  discipline  which 
had  so  often  triumphed  over  the  frantic 
unifies  of  fanaticism  and  despair.the 
unconquerable  British  courage  which 
is  never  so  sedato  and  stubborn  as  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  doubtful  and  mur- 
derous dav  ? 

This  w'as  whiit  the  Nabob  Viiier 
asked,  and  what  Hustings  granted.  A 
bargain  wna  soon  struck.  Eitch  of  the 
negotiators  hud  what  the  other  wanted. 
Hastings  was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry 
on  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  lo 
send  remittances  to  London  ;  and  Sujah 
Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.    Sujah 
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now  descended  far  below  the  level  even 
of  those  petty  German  princes  who, 
about  (he  same  time,  sold  ns  troops  lo 
fight  the  Americans.  The  hussar- 
mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach  had 
at  least  (be  assurance  that  the  expedi- 
tions on  which  their  soldiers  were  to  be 
employed  would  bo  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  the  humane  rules  of  civi- 
lized warfare.  Was  the  Rohilla  war 
likely  to  be  so  conducted  ?  Did  the 
Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so 
conducted  F  He  well  knew  what  In- 
dian warfare  was.  He  well  knew  that 
the  power  which  be  covenanted  to  pot 
into  Sujah  Dowlah's  hands  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  atrociously  abused  | 
and  he  required  no  guarantee,  no  pro- 
mise, that  it  should  not  bo  so  abused. 
He  did  not  even  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  withdrawing  his  aid  in  cose  of 
abuse,  however  gross.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  notice  Major  Scott's  plea, 
that  Hastings  was  justified  in  letting 
out  English  troops  to  slaughter  the  Eo- 
hillfls,  because  the  Rohillas  were  not  of 
Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant 
country.  What  were  the  English  them- 
selves  ?  Was  it  for  them  to  proclaim 
a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  in- 
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dastardly  sovereign  of  Oude  fled  from 
the  field.  The  English  were  left  un- 
supported ;  but  their  fire  and  their 
charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  most  distinguished 
chiefs  had  fallen,  righting  bravely  at 
the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Ro- 
hilla  ranks  gave  way.  Then  the  Nabob 
Vizier  and  his  rabble  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  hastened  to  plunder  the 
camp  of  the  valiant  enemies,  whom 
they  had  never  dared  to  look  in  the 
face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company, 
trained  in  an  exact  discipline,  kept 
unbroken  order,  while  the  tents  were 
pillaged  by  these  worthless  allies.  But 
many  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim, 
MWe  have  had  all  the  fighting,  and 
those  rogues  are  to  have  all  the 
profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were 
let  loose  on  the  fair  valleys  and  cities 
of  Rohilcund.  The  whole  country  was 
in  a  blaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  from  their  homes  to 
pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famine, 
and  fever,  and  the  haunts  of  tigers,  to 
the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English 
and  a  Christian  government  had,  for 
shameful  lucre,  sold  their  substance, 
and  their  blood,  and  the  honour  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Colonel 
Champion  remonstrated  with  the  Na- 
bob Vizier,  and  sent  strong  represen- 
tations to  Fort  William  ;  but  the  Go- 
vernor had  made  no  conditions  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  war  was  to  be 
carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs ;  and, 
though  he  might  disapprove  of  Sujah 
Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity,  he  did  not 
think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  ex- 
cept by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  biogra- 
pher. u  Mr.  Hastings,"  ho  says, M  could 
not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor 
permit  the  commander  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  to  dictate  how  the  war 
was  to  be  carried  on."  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  put  down  by 
main  force  the  brave  struggles  of  inno- 
cent men  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his 
duties  ended ;  and  he  had  then  only  to 
fold  his  arms  and  look  on,  while  their 
villages  were  burned,  their  children 


butchered,  and  their  women  violated. 
Will  Mr.  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this 
opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more  plain  than 
this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to 
another  irresistible  power  over  human 
beings  is  bound  to  take  order  that  such 
power  shall  not  be  barbarously  abused  ? 
But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and 
disgraceful  story.  The  war  ceased. 
The  finest  population  in  India  was 
subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly ,  cruel 
tyrant.  Commerce  and  agriculture 
languished.  The  rich  province  which 
had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah 
Dowlah  became  the  most  miserable  part 
even  of  his  miserable  dominions.  Yet 
is  the  injured  nation  not  extinct  At 
long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient 
spirit  have  flashed  forth ;  and  even  at 
this  day,  valour,  and  self-respect,  and 
a  chivalrous  feeling  rare  among  Asiatics, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great 
crime  of  England,  distinguish  that  noble 
Afghan  race.  To  this  day  they  are 
regarded  as  the  best  of  ail  sepoys  at 
the  cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently 
remarked,  by  one  who  had  enjoyed 
great  opportunities  of  observation,  that 
the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the 
word  "gentleman"  can  with  perfect 
propriety  be  applied,  are  to  be  found 
among  die  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  mo- 
rality of  Hastings,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  financial  results  of  his  policy 
did  honour  to  his  talents.  In  lesr  than 
two  years  after  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, he  had,  without  imposing  any 
additional  burdens  on  the  people  sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  added  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  annual  income  of  the  Company, 
besides  procuring  about  a  million  in 
ready  money.  He  had  also  relieved 
the  finances  of  Bengal  from  military 
expenditure,  amounting  to  near  a 
quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  and  had 
thrown  that  charge  on  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been 
obtained  by  honest  means,  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  which,  by  whatever 
moan*  obtained,  pwro&  \SaaJs.  Y* 
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In  the  mean  time,  Parliament  had 
been  engaged  in  long  and  grave  dis- 
cussions on  Asiatic  affairs.  The  mi- 
nistry of  Lord  North,  in  the  session  of 
1773,  introduced  a  measure  which  made 
■  considerable  [■limine  ill  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Indi.in  government.  This 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regu- 
lating Act,  provided  that  the  presidency 
of  Bengal  should  exercise  a  control 
over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  that  the  chief  of  that  presidency 
should  be  styled  Governor- General ; 
that  he  should  bo  assisted  by  four 
Councillors  ;  and  tlinl  a  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  interior  jiidjii1-,  should 
be  established  at  Calcutta,  This  court 
was  made  indejieudentof  the  Govenuir- 
Gcneral  and  Council,  and  was  intrusted 
with  a  civil  and  triiiiin.il  jurisdiction  of 
immense  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  un- 
defined extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cillors were  named  in  the  act,  and  were 
to  hold  their  situations  for  five  years. 
Hastings  was  to  be  tilt  rim  Governor- 
General.     One  of  the  four  new  Coun- 
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he  was.  The  evidence  is,  we  think, 
inch  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a 
civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 
The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwril  in  g  of  Francis,  slightly 
disguised.  As  to  the  position,  pur- 
suits, and  connections  of  Junius,  the 
following  are  the  most  important  facta 
which  can  be  considered  as  clearly 
proved:  first,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office;  secondly,  that  he  *u 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  the  war-office ;  thirdly,  that  he,  during 
the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  look  notes  of 
speeches,  particularly  of  the  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham  ;  fourthly,  that  be 
bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chamicr  to  the  place  of  deputy 
secretary-at-war  ■,  fiftldy,  that  he  was 
bound  hy  some  strong  lie  to  the  first 
Lord  Holland.  Now,  Francis  passed 
some  years  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office.  Ho  was  subsequently  chief 
clerk  of  the  war-office.  He  repeatedly 
mentioned  that  he  had  himself,  in  1770, 
heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  and 
some  of  these  speeches  were  actually 
printed  from  h' 
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would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that 
Burke  was  not  Junius.  And  what 
conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn  from 
mere  inferiority  ?  Every  writer  must 
produce  his  best  work ;  and  the  inter- 
val between  his  best  work  and  his 
second  best  work  may  be  very  wide 
indeed.  Nobody  will  say  that  the  best 
letters  of  Junius  are  more  decidedly 
superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Francis  than  three  or  four  of  Cor- 
neille's  tragedies  to  the  rest,  than  three 
or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  to 
the  rest,  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to 
the  other  works  of  Bunyan,  than  Don 
Quixote  to  the  other  works  of  Cer- 
vantes. Nay,  it  is  certain  that  Junius, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  most 
unequal  writer.  To  go  no  further  than 
the  letters  which  bear  the  signature  of 
Junius  ;  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the 
letters  to  Home  Tooke,  have  little  in 
common,  except  the  asperity;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom 
wanting  either  in  the  writings  or  in 
the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  believing  that  Francis  was  Junius 
is  the  moral  resemblance  between  the 
two  men.  It  is  not  difficult,  from  the 
letters  which,  under  various  signatures, 
are  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Junius,  and  from  his  dealings  with 
Woodfall  and  others,  to  form  a  toler- 
ably correct  notion  of  his  character. 
He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute 
of  real  patriotism  and  magnanimity, 
a  man  whose  vices  were  not  of  a  sordid 
kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant 
and  insolent,  a  man  prone  to  malevo- 
lence, and  prone  to  the  error  of  mis- 
taking his  malevolence  for  public 
virtue.  M  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  ?" 
was  the  question  asked  in  old  time  of 
the  Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  an- 
swered, a  I  do  well"  This  was  evidently 
the  temper  of  Junius ;  and  to  this 
cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty 
which  disgraces  several  of  his  letters. 
No  man  is  so  merciless  as  he  who, 
under  a  strong  self-delusion,  confounds 
his  antipathies  with  his  duties.  It 
may  be  added  that  Junius,  though 
allied  with  the  democratic  party  by 
pommon  enmities,  was  the  very  oppo- 


site of  a  democratic  politician.  While 
attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws 
of  literary  warfare,  he  regarded  the 
most  defective  parts  of  old  institutions 
with  a  respect  amounting  to  pedantry, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with 
fervour,  and  contemptuously  told  the 
capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds 
that,  if  they  wanted  votes,  they  might 
buy  land  and  become  freeholders  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this, 
we  believe,  might  stand,  with  scarcely 
any  change,  for  a  character  of  Philip 
Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great 
anonymous  writer  should  have  been 
willing  at  that  time  to  leave  the  coun- 
try which  had  been  so  powerfully  stirred 
by  his  eloquence.  Every  thing  had  gone 
against  him.  That  party  which  he 
clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the 
party  of  George  Grenville,  had  been 
scattered  by  the  death  of  its  chief ;  and 
Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the  greater  part  ol 
it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
ferment  produced  by  the  Middlesex 
election  had  gone  down.  Every  fac- 
tion must  have  been  alike  an  object  oi 
aversion  to  Junius.  His  opinions  on 
domestic  affairs  separated  him  from 
the  ministry ;  his  opinions  on  colonial 
affairs  from  the  opposition.  Under 
such  circumstances,  he  had  thrown 
down  his  pen  in  misanthropical  des- 
pair. His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall 
bears  date  the  nineteenth  of  January 
1773.  In  that  letter,  he  declared  that 
he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write  again ; 
that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and 
the  public ;  that  both  were  given  up  ; 
that  there  were  not  ten  men  who  would 
act  steadily  together  on  any  question. 
"But  it  is  all  alike,"  he  added,  "vile 
and  contemptible.  Tou  have  never 
flinched  that  I  know  of;  and  I  shall 
always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity." These  were  the  last  words  of 
Junius.  In  a  year  from  that  time,  Philip 
Francis  was  on  his  voyage  to  Bengal 

With  the  three  new  Councillors  came 
out  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  chief  justice  was  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Hast- 
ings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General, if  ta  \*A  wkssSosA 
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through  n'l  the  inns  of  court,  could  not 
have  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool. 
But  the  members  of  Council  were  by 
no  menna  in  an  obsequious  moocL 
Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  new  form 
of  government,  and  bud  no  very  high 
opinion  of  his  coadjutors.  They  hod 
heard  of  this,  and  were  disposed  to  be 
suspicious  ami  fin  net  i  I  ions.  When  men 
are  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle 
is  sufficient  to  give  occasion  for  dis- 
pute. The  members  of  Council  ex- 
pected a  saluto  of  twentv-one  guns 
from  the  batteries  of  Fort  William. 
Hustings  allowed  them  only  seventeen. 
Tlu-y  landed  in  ill-liuinour.  The  first 
civilities  were  exchanged  with  cold  re- 
serve- On  the  morrow  commenced 
that  long  quarrel  which,  after  distract- 
ing ttriti.-h  India,  was  renewed  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  look 
active  part  on  one  or  the  other  side, 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Harwell. 
They  hud  not  always  been  friends. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  new  members 
of  Council  from  England  naturally  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  the  old  servants 
of  the  Company.  Clavcriiig,  Monson, 
and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  They 
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tent  to  amend.  The  effect  c 
reforms  was  that  all  protection 
and  property  was  withdrawn,  ana  trial 
gangs  of  robbers  plundered  and  slaugh- 
tered with  impunity  in  the  very  suburb* 
of  Calcutta.  Hastings  continued  to 
live  in  the  Government -house,  and  to 
draw  the  salary  of  Governor- Gen  eraL 
He  continued  even  to  take  the  lead  at 
the  council-board  in  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business ;  for  his  opponents 
could  not  hut  feel  that  he  knew  much 
uf  which  they  were  ignorant,and  that 
he  decided,  both  surely  and  speedily, 
many  questions  which  to  them  would 
have  been  hopelessly  puzzling.  But 
the  higher  powers  of  government  and 
the  most  valuable  patronage  had  b*en 
taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out. 
They  considered  him  as  a  fallen  man  ; 
and  they  acted  after  their  kind.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in 
India,  a  clond  of  crows  pecking  a  sick 
vulture  to  death,  no  bad  type  of  what 
happens  in  that  country,  as  often  as 
fortune  deserts  one  who  has  been  great 
and  dreaded.  In  an  instant,  all  the  syco- 
phants who  had  lately  been  ready  to  lie 
for  him,  to  forgo  for  him,  to  pander  for 
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were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  East  to  be  aware  that,  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  power  will  call  forth,  in  a 
week,  more  Oateses,  and  Bcdloes,  and 
Dangerfields,  than  Westminster  Hall 
sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if,  at  such  a  juncture,  Nuncomar  had 
remained  quiet  That  bad  man  was 
stimulated  at  once  by  malignity,  by 
avarice,  and  by  ambition.  Now  was  the 
time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy, 
to  wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years, 
to  establish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  to  become  the 
greatest  native  in  Bengal  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Coun- 
cillors, he  had  paid  the  most  marked 
court  to  them,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  excluded,  with  all  indignity,  from 
the  Government-house.  He  now  put 
into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with  great 
ceremony,  a  paper,  containing  several 
charges  of  the  most  serious  description. 
By  this  document  Hastings  was  accused 
of  putting  offices  up  to  sale,  and  of  re- 
ceiving bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to 
escape.  In  particular,  it  was  alleged 
that  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  had  been 
dismissed  with  impunity,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  great  sum  paid  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council. 
A  violent  altercation  followed.  Hast- 
ings complained  in  bitter  terms  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  treated,  spoke 
with  contempt  of  Nuncomar  and  of 
Nuncomar's  accusation,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  Governor.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board,  another  communication 
from  Nuncomar  was  produced.  He  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  Council,  and  that  he  might 
be  heard  in  rapport  of  his  assertions. 
Another  tempestuous  debate  took  place. 
The  Governor-General  maintained  that 
the  council-room  was  not  a  proper  place 
for  such  an  investigation ;  that  from 
persons  who  were  heated  by  daily  con- 
flict with  him  he  could  not  expect  the 
fairness  of  judges ;  and  that  he  could 
not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of 
his  post,  submit  to  be  confronted  with 
such  a  man  as  Nuncomar.  The  majority, 


however,  resolved  to  go  into  the  charges. 
Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting 
at  an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed 
by  BarwelL  The  other  members  kept 
their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  council, 
put  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and  ordered 
Nuncomar  to  be  called  in.  Nuncomar 
not  only  adhered  to  the  original  charges, 
but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  pro- 
duced a  large  supplement  He  stated 
that  Hastings  had  received  a  great  sum 
for  appointing  Rajah  Goordas  treasurer 
of  the  Nabob's  household,  and  for  com- 
mitting the  care  of  his  Highness's  per- 
son to  the  Munny  Begum.  He  put  in  a 
letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of  the 
Munny  Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  his  story.  The 
seal,  whether  forged,  as  Hastings  af- 
firmed, or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  believe,  proved  nothing.  Nun- 
comar, as  every  body  knows  who  knows 
India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Munny 
Begum  that  such  a  letter  would  give 
pleasure  to  the  majority  of  the  Council, 
in  order  to  procure  her  attestation.  The 
majority,  however,  voted  that  the  charge 
was  made  out ;  that  Hastings  had  cor- 
ruptly received  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  Eng- 
lish in  Bengal  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Governor-General.  In  talents  for 
business,  in  knowledge  of  the  country, 
in  general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he 
was  decidedly  superior  to  his  persecu- 
tors. The  servants  of  the  Company 
were  naturally  disposed  to  side  with 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  their 
own  body  against  a  clerk  from  the  war- 
office,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
native  languages  and  of  the  native  cha- 
racter, took  on  himself  to  regulate  every 
department  of  the  administration.  Hast- 
ings, however,  in  spite  of  the  general 
sympathy  of  his  countrymen,  was  in  a 
most  painful  situation.  There  was  still 
an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in  Eng- 
land. If  that  authority  took  part  with 
his  enemies,  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  to  throw  up  his  office.  He  accord-, 
ingly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  handil 
of  his  agent  in  London,  Colonel  Mac- 
leane.    But  Macleane  waa  YMfcrw$*&- 
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it  should  be  fully  ascertained  that  tho 
reeling  at  the  India  House  was  adverse 
to  the  Governor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to 
be  complete.  He  held  a  daily  levee,  to 
which  his  countrymen  resorted  in 
crowds,  and  to  which,  on  one  occasion, 
the  mnjority  of  tho  Conned  conde- 
scended to  repair.  His  house  was  an 
office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
f  hordes  apninst  the  Governor-General 
It  was  said  that,  partly  by  threats,  and 
partly  by  wheedling,  tho  villanous 
Brahmin  had  induced  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  province  to  send 
in  complaints.  Hut  he  was  playing  a 
perilous  game.  It  was  not  side  to  drive 
to  despair  a  man  of  such  resources  and 
of  such  determination  us  Hustings. 
Nuncomnr,  with  nil  his  acuteness,  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  tho  insti- 
tutions under  which  he  lived.  He  saw 
that  he  had  with  him  the  mnjority  of 
tho  boily  which  made  treaties,  gave 
places,  raised  taxes.  The  separation 
hi1 1 ween  political  and  judicial  functions 
was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no  con- 
ception. It  hud  probably  never  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  in  Bengal  an 
nuili>'rii?  (<jrft-Hly  UjJeprn-lrnt  if  tufc 


biographer!  excepted,  that  Hastings 
was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  lite  majority  rose  to  the 
highest  point.  They  protested  against 
tho  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  sent  several  urgent  messages  to  the 
Judges,  demanding  that  Nuncomar 
should  bo  admitted  to  bail.  The  Judges 
returned  haughty  and  resolute  answers. 
All  that  the  Council  could  do  was  to 
heap  honours  and  emoluments  on  the 
family  of  Nuncomar;  and  this  they  did. 
In  the  mean  time  the  assizes  com- 
menced;  a  true  bill  was  found;  and 
Nuncomar  was  brought  before  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  and  a  jury  composed  ol 
Englishmen.  A  great  quantity  of  con- 
tradictory swearing,  and  tho  necessity 
of  having  every  word  of  the  evidence 
interpreted,  protracted  the  trial  to  a 
most  unusual  length.  At  last  a  Tcrdict 
of  jruilty  was  relumed,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death 
on  the  prisoner. 

That  Impey  ought  to  have  respited 
Nuncomar  we  hold  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  Whether  tho  whole  proceeding 
was  not  illegal,  is  a  question.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  whatever  may  have  been, 
according   to   technical   rnlcs  of  eon- 
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was  great.  Francis  and  Francis's  few 
English  adherents  described  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  the  Chief  Justice 
as  the  worst  of  murderers.  Clavering, 
it  was  said,  swore  that  even  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be 
rescued.  The  bulk  of  the  European 
society,  though  strongly  attached  to  the 
Governor-General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
crimes,  had  so  long  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  their  sight,  who  had  been  great 
and  powerful  before  the  British  empire 
in  India  began  to  exist,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  old  times,  governors  and  members 
of  council,  then  mere  commercial  fac- 
tors, had  paid  court  for  protection.  The 
feeling  of  the  Hindoos  was  infinitely 
stronger.  They  were,  indeed,  not  a 
people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their 
countryman.  But  his  sentence  filled 
them  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  Tried 
even  by  their  low  standard  of  morality, 
he  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was, 
he  was  the  head  of  their  race  and  reli- 
gion, a  Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins.  He 
had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest 
caste.  He  had  practised  with  the 
greatest  punctuality  all  those  ceremo- 
nies to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 
galees ascribe  far  more  importance 
than  to  the  correct  discharge  of  the 
social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as  a 
devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would 
have  felt,  at  seeing  a  prelate  of  the  high- 
est dignity  sent  to  the.  gallows  by  a  se- 
cular tribunal.  According  to  their  old 
national  laws,  a  Brahmin  could  not  be 
put  to  death  for  any  crime  whatever. 
And  the  crime  for  which  Nuncomar 
was  fiboat  to  die  was  regarded  by  them 
in  much  the  same  light  in  which  the 
selling  of  an  unsound  horse,  for  a  sound 
price,  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire  jockey. 
The  Mussulmans  alone  appear  to 
have  seen  with  exultation  the  fate  of 
the  powerful  Hindoo,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  rise  by  means  of  the  ruin  of 
Mahommed  Reza  Khan.  The  Mahom- 
medan  historian  of  those  times  takes 
delight  in  aggravating  the  charge.  He 
assures  us  that  in  Nuncomar's  house  a 
casket  was  found  containing  counter- 
feits of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest  men 
of  the  province.  We  have  never  fallen 
in  with  any  other  authoritj  for  this 


story,  which  in  itself  if  by  no  means 
improbable. 

The  day  drew  near  5  and  Nuncomar 
prepared  himself  to  die  with  that  quiet 
fortitude  with  which  the  Bengalee,  so 
effeminately  timid  in  personal  conflict, 
often  encounters  calamities  for  which 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  sheriff,  with 
the  humanity  which  is  seldom  wanting 
in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the 
prisoner  on  the  eve  of  the  execution, 
and  assured  him  that  no  indulgence, 
consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  re- 
fused to  him.  Nuncomar  expressed  his 
gratitude  with  great  politeness  and  un- 
altered composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  from 
him.  He  put  his  finger  to  his  forehead, 
and  calmly  said  that  fate  would  have 
its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting 
the  pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  com- 
pliments to  Francis,  Clavering,  and 
Monson,  and  charged  them  to  protect 
Rajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  Brahmins  of 
Bengal  The  sheriff  withdrew,  greatly 
agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and  Nun- 
comar sat  composedly  down  to  write 
notes  and  examine  accounts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun 
was  in  his  power,  an  immense  con- 
course assembled  round  the  place  where 
the  gallows  had  been  set  up.  Grief  and 
horror  were  on  every  face ;  yet  to  the 
last  the  multitude  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  English  really  purposed  to  take 
the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length 
the  mournful  procession  came  through 
the  crowd.  Nuncomar  sat  up  in  his 
palanquin,  and  looked  round  him  with 
unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just  parted 
from  those  who  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him.  Their  cries  and  con- 
tortions had  appalled  the  European 
ministers  of  justice,  but  had  not  pro- 
duced the  smallest  effect  onthe  iron 
stoicism  of  the  prisoner.  Tne  only 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  was  that 
men  of  his  own  priestly  caste  might  be 
in  attendance  to  take  charge  of  hit 
corpse.  He  again  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  his  friends  in  the  Council, 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  firmness, 
and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner. 
The  moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl 
of  sorrow  and  d»s^va  x^ltm^N^ 
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numerable  sjwclators.  Hundreds  turned 
away  their  faces  from  the  polluting 
sight,  fled  nidi  loud  wailing  toivMrds 
tiiu  Iloogley,  and  plunged  into  its  holy 
waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  having  looked  on  such  a 
crime.  These  foclitips  were  not  confined 
to  Calcutta.  The  whole  province  was 
greatly  excited;  imd  the  population  of 
Dacca,  in  particnlar,  gave  strong  signs 
of  irrit'f  and  dismay. 

Of  Impcy's  conduct  it  U  impossible 
to  speak  too  severely.  We  have  already 
sniil  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  acted  un- 
juntly  in  refusing  to  respite  Nulieomar, 
No  rational  man  can  doubt  that  he  took 
this  course  in  order  to  gratify  the  Go- 
vernor-General. If  we  had  ever  had 
any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would 
have  been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which 
Sir.  Gicig  has  published.  Hastings, 
three  or  four  years  later,  described 
Impey  as  the  man  "to  whose  Eupport 
he  was  at  one  time  indebted  for  the 
safely  of  his  fortune,  honour,  and  repu- 
tation." These  strong  words  can  refer 
uuly  to  the  case  of  Nuncomar;  and  they 
must  mean  that  Impey  hanged  Nun- 
comar in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It 
is,  therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion  that 
■ 
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ceracd.  Not  &  day  posset  on  which  an 
honest  prosecutor  does  not  aak  for  what 
none  but  ■  dishonest  tribunal  would 
jjrunt.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  his  strongest  passions  ex- 
cited, will,  as  against  himself,  be  mora 
just  than  the  sworn  dispensers  of  jus- 
tice. To  take  an  analogous  case  from 
the  history  of  onr  own  island;  suppose 
that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  th^ 
Popish  plot,  had  been  apprised  that 
Titus  Oates  had  done  something  which 
might,  by  a  questionable  construction, 
be  brought  under  the  bead  of  felony. 
Should  wo  severely  blame  Lord  Staf- 
ford, in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing 
a  prosecution  to  be  instituted,  for  fur- 
nishing funds,  for  using  all  his  influence 
to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ? 
"Wo  think  not.  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from 
favour  to  the  Catholic  lords,  were  to 
strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang  Oatcs, 
such  a  judge  would  richly  deserve  im- 
peachment. But  it  does  not  appear  to 
ns  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by  bringing 
the  case  before  the  judge  fur  decision, 
would  materially  overstep  the  limits  of 
a ju-t  ''■ll'-ilefence. 

Whili-.    ilii.-ri-ii.irf,  wc    have    not  tr 
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ton  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  head  of 
the  combination  which  had  been 
formed  against  him,  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  artful  of  the 
Hindoos,  distinguished  by  the  favour 
of  those  who  then  held  the  govern- 
ment, fenced  round  by  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged 
in  broad  day  before  many  thousands 
of  people.  Every  thing  that  could 
moke  the  warning  impressive,  dignity 
in  the  sufferer,  solemnity  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, was  found  in  this  case.  The 
helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the 
Council  made  the  triumph  more  signal. 
From  that  moment  the  conviction  of 
every  native  was  that  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority 
than  that  of  Francis  in  a  majority,  and 
that  he  who  was  so  venturous  as  to 
join  in  running  down  the  Governor- 
General  might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of 
the  Eastern  poet,  to  find  a  tiger,  while 
beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.  The 
voices  of  a  thousand  informers  were 
silenced  in  an  instant  From  that 
time,  whatever  difficulties  Hastings 
might  have  to  encounter,  he  was  never 
molested  by  accusations  from  natives 
of  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
one  of  the  letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr. 
Johnson  bears  date  a  very  few  hours 
after  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  While 
the  whole  settlement  was  in  commo- 
tion, while  a  mighty  and  ancient  priest- 
hood were  weeping  over  the  remains 
of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that 
deadly  grapple  sat  down,  with  charac- 
teristic self-possession,  to  write  about 
the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Per- 
sian Grammar,  and  the  history,  tradi- 
tions, arts,  and  natural  productions  of 
India. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the 
Rohilla  war,  and  of  the  first  disputes 
between  Hastings  and  his  colleagues, 
had  reached  London.  The  Directors 
took  part  with  the  majority,  and  sent 
out  a  letter  filled  with  severe  reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  Hastings. 
They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just 
terms,  the  iniquity  of  undertaking  of- 
fensive wars  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  But  they  utterly 
forgot  that,  if  Hastings  had  by  illicit 


means  obtained  pecuniary  advantages, 
he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands. 
To  enjoin  honesty,  and  to  insist  on 
having  what  could  not  be  honestly 
got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says 
of  her  husband,  they  **  would  not  play 
false,  and  yet  would  wrongly  win." 

The  Regulating  Act,  by  which  Hast- 
ings had  been  appointed  Governor- 
General  for  five  years,  empowered  the 
Crown  to  remove  him  on  an  address 
from  the  Company.  Lord  North  was 
desirous  to  procure  such  an  address. 
The  three  members  of  Council  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  were 
men  of  his  own  choice.  General  Co- 
vering, in  particular,  was  supported  by 
a  large  parliamentary  connection,  such 
as  no  cabinet  could  be  inclined  to  dis- 
oblige. The  wish  of  the  minister  was 
to  displace  Hastings,  and  to  put  Cla- 
vering  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  the  Court  of  Directors  parties  were 
very  nearly  balanced.  Eleven  voted 
against  Hastings;  ten  for  him.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors  was  then  con- 
vened. The  great  sale-room  presented 
a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had 
been  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, exhorting  all  the  supporters  of 
government  who  held  India  stock  to 
be  in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich 
marshalled  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy  coun- 
cillors, seldom  seen  so  far  eastward, 
were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The  de- 
bate lasted  till  midnight  The  oppo- 
nents of  Hastings  had  a  small  supe- 
riority on  the  division  ;  but  a  ballot 
was  demanded ;  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Governor-General  triumphed 
by  a  majority  of  above  a  hundred 
votes  over  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Directors  and  the  Cabinet  The 
ministers  were  greatly  exasperated  by 
this  defeat  Even  Lord  North  lost  his 
temper,  no  ordinary  occurrence  with 
him,  and  threatened  to  convoke  parlia- 
ment before  Christmas,  and  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  all 
political  power,  and  for  restricting  it 
to  its  old  business  of  trading  in  silk** 
and  teas. 
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Colonel  Maclcanc,  who  through  all 
this  conflict  had  zealously  supported 
the  cause  of  Hastings,  now  thought 
that  his  employer  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  turned  out,  branded 
witli    parliamentary    censure,    perhaps 

iiroseciited.  The  opinion  ofllic  crown 
nwyers  hail  already  been  taken  re- 
specting some  parts  of  the  Govcrnor- 
Gcnernl's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  bo 
high  lime  to  think  of  securing  on 
honourable  retreat.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Maclcane  thought  himself 
justified  in  producing  the  resignation 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 
The  instrument  Was  not  in  very  accu- 
rate tbrin;  but  tlio  Directors  were  too 
eager  to  be  scrupulous.  They  ac- 
cepted the  resignation,  fixed  on  Mr. 
Wheler,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  suc- 
ceed Hastings,  and  sent  oat  orders 
that  General  C  layering,  as  senior 
member  of  Council,  should  exercise 
the  functions  of  Govern  or- General  till 
Mr.  Wheler  should  arrive. 

But,  while  these  things  were  passing 
in  England,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  Bengal.  M  on  son  was  no 
more.  Only  four  members  of  the  go- 
eat    were    left.      Claveritiji    and 
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he  had  ceased  to  be  Governor- General 
that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted, 
that  Wheler  waa  coming  oat  imme- 
diately, and  that,  till  Wheler  arrived, 
the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clavering. 
Hail  Hastings  still  been  in  a  mi- 
nority, be  would  probably  have  re- 
tired without  a  struggle;  but  he  wai 
now  the  real  master  of  British  India, 
and  bo  was  not  disposed  to  quit  his 
liigh  place.  Ho  asserted  that  he  hod 
never  given  any  instructions  which 
could  warraDt  the  steps  taken  at  home. 
What  his  instructions  hud  been,  ha 
owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  bod 
kept  a  copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it. 
But  he  waa  certain  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly declared  to  the  Directors  that  ha 
would  not  resign.  He  coidd  not  ace  how 
the  court  possessed  of  that  declaration, 
from  himself,  could  receive  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  doubtful  hands  of  an 
agent.  If  the  resignation  were  in- 
valid, all  the  proceedings  which  went 
founded  on  that  resignation  were  noU, 
and  Hastings  was   still  Govcrnor-Oe- 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though 
his  agents  had  not  acted  in  conformity 
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with  admirable  judgment,  he  offered  to 
submit  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  By 
making  this  proposition  he  risked 
nothing  ;  yet  it  was  a  proposition 
which  his  opponents  could  hardly  re- 
ject. Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  for  obeying  what  the  judges 
should  solemnly  pronounce  to  be  the 
lawful  government.  The  boldest  man 
would  shrink  from  taking  arms  in  de- 
fence of  what  the  judges  should  pro- 
nounce to  be  usurpation.  Clavering 
and  Francis,  after  some  delay,  unwil- 
lingly consented  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  the  court.  The  court  pronounced 
that  the  resignation  was  invalid,  and 
that  therefore  Hastings  was  6till  Go- 
vernor-General under  the  Regulating 
Act;  and  the  defeated  members  of  the 
Council,  finding  that  the  sense  of  the 
whole  settlement  was  against  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news 
that,  after  a  suit  which  had  lasted 
several  years,  the  Franconian  courts 
had  decreed  a  divorce  between  Imhoff 
and  his  wife.  The  Baron  left  Cal- 
cutta, carrying  with  him  the  means  of 
buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady, 
became  Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event 
was  celebrated  by  great  festivities;  and 
all  the  most  conspicuous  persons  at 
Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  parties, 
were  invited  to  the  Government-house. 
Clavering,  as  the  Mahommedan  chro- 
nicler tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind 
and  body,  and  excused  himself  from 
joining  the  splendid  assembly.  But 
Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem, 
success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put 
into  high  good-humour,  would  take  no 
denial.  He  went  himself  to  the  Gene- 
ral's house,  and  at  length  brought  his 
vanquished  rival  in  triumph  to  the  gay 
circle  which  surrounded  the  bride. 
The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a 
frame  broken  by  mortification  as  well 
as  by  disease.  Clavering  died  a  few 
days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to 
be  Governor-General,  and  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  a  seat  at  the 
council-board,  generally  voted  with 
Francis.  But  the  Governor-General, 
with  Harwell's  help  and  his  own  cast- 


ing vote,  was  still  the  master.  Some 
change  took  place  at  this  time  in  the 
feeling  both  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
All  designs  against  Hastings  were 
dropped  ;  and,  when  his  original  term 
of  five  years  expired,  he  was  quietly 
reappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
fearful  dangers  to  which  the  public  in- 
terests in  every  quarter  were  now  ex- 
posed, made  both  Lord  North  and  the 
Company  unwilling  to  part  with  a  Go- 
vernor whose  talents,  experience,  and 
resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable. 
That  great  and  victorious  empire,  on 
the  throne  of  which  George  the  Third 
had  taken  his  seat  eighteen  years  be- 
fore, with  brighter  hopes  than  had  at- 
tended the  accession  of  any  of  the  long 
line  of  English  sovereigns,  had,  by  the 
most  senseless  misgovernment,  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In 
America  millions  of  Englishmen  were 
at  war  with  the  country  from  which 
their  blood,  their  language,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  institutions  were  de- 
rived, and  to  which,  but  a  short  time 
before,  they  had  been  as  strongly  at- 
tached as  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk 
and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers 
of  Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the 
vigour  and  genius  which  had  guided 
the  councils  of  George  the  Second, 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a 
signal  revenge.  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  our  island,  while 
struggling  to  keep  down  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  pressed  with  a 
still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just  dis- 
contents of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed 
by  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to 
be  threatened  by  the  armed  neutrality 
of  the  Baltic;  when  even  our  maritime 
supremacy  was  to  be  in  jeopardy; 
when  hostile  fleets  were  to  command 
the  Straits  of  Calpe  and  the  Mexican 
Sea;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  protect  the  British 
Channel.  Great  as  were  the  faults  of 
Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  country 
that  at  that  conjuncture,  the  most 
terrible  through  which  she  has  ever 
passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian 
dominion*. 
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j  be  apprehended.  The  danger 
was  that  the  European  enemies  of 
England  might  form  an  alliance  with 
■□me  native  penrwi  might  furnish  thut 
power  with  troops,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  might  thus  assail  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  side  of  the  land.  It 
was  chiefly  from  the  Mahrattas  that 
Hustings  anticipated  danger.  The 
original  scat  of  that  singular  people 
was  the  wild  range  of  lulls  which  runs 
along  the  western  roast  of  India.  In 
the  reign  of  Aurangiebethe  inhabitants 
of  thosD  regions,  led  by  Lhu  great  Se- 
vajee,  began  to  descend  on  the  jxjsscs- 
■ions  of  their  wealthier  and  less  war- 
like neighbours,  The  energy,  ferocity, 
and  cunning  of  the  Mahrattas,  soon 
made  them  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  new  powers  which  were 
generated  lj-  the  corruption  of  the  de- 
caying monarchy.  At  first  they  were 
only  robbers.  They  bood  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  conquerors.  Half  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  wete  turned  into 
Muhratta  principalities.  Freebooters, 
sprung  from  low  castes,  and  accus- 
tomed to  menial  employments,  became 
mighty  liajahs.  The  lionslas,  at  the 
111'. ;il  .,;   :i  lij'.ii.l  ■■!'   K ]■ 
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who  chewed  bang  and  toyed  wltn 
dancing  girls  in  a  state  prison  at  Sat- 
tara,  and  of  his  l'esliwa  or  mayor  of 
the  palace,  a  great  hereditary  magis- 
trate, who  kept  a.  court  with  kingly 
state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority 
was  obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces 
of  Ann:  ngabad  and  Bcjapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared 
in  Europe  the  government  of  Bengal 
was  alarmed  by  the  neivs  that  a  French 
adventurer,  who  passed  for  a  man  ol 
quality,  had  arrived  at  Poonah.  Il 
was  said  that  he  bad  been  received 
(here  with  great  distinction,  that  he 
bad  delivered  to  the  Pcshwa  letters 
and  presents  from  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
had  been  concluded  between  Franco 
and  tbe  Mahrattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  The  title  of  the 
Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mahrutta  nation  was  fa- 
vourable to  a  pretender.  The  Go- 
vernor-General determined  to  espouse 
this  pretender's  inkiest,  to  move  an 
army  across  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the 
chief  of  tho  houso  of  T 
ruled   liernr.  i 
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Imb  the  Mahrattas  should  march 
against  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
>Yench. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had 
sent  westward  was  not  so  speedily  or 
completely  successful  as  most  of  his 
undertakings.  The  commanding  officer 
procrastinated.  The  authorities  at 
Bombay  blundered.  But  the  Go- 
vernor-General persevered.  A  new 
commander  repaired  the  errors  of  his 
predecessor.  Several  brilliant  actions 
spread  the  military  renown  of  the 
English  through  regions  where  no  Eu- 
ropean flag  had  ever  been  6een.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  a  new  and  more  for- 
midable danger  had  not  compelled 
Hastings  to  change  his  whole  policy, 
his  plans  respecting  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire would  have  been  carried  into  com- 
plete effect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had 
wisely  sent  out  to  Bengal,  as  com- 
mander of  the  forces  and  member  of 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  of  that  time.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  had,  many  years  before, 
been  conspicuous  among  the  founders 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  East  At 
the  council  of  war  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Flassey,  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended, in  opposition  to  the  majority, 
that  daring  course  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which 
was  crowned  with  such  splendid  suc- 
cess. He  subsequently  commanded  in 
the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Wandewash  over  the 
French  and  their  native  allies,  took 
rondicherry,  and  made  the  English 
power  supreme  in  the  Carnatic.  Since 
those  great  exploits  near  twenty  years 
had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the 
bodily  activity  which  he  had  shown  in 
earlier  days ;  nor  was  the  vigour  of 
his  mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He 
was  capricious  and  fretful,  and  required 
much  coaxing  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  added 
that  the  love  of  money  had  grown 
upon  him,  and  that  he  thought  more 
about  his  allowances,  and  less  about 
his  duties,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  eminent  a  member  of 
to  noble  a  profession.     Still  he  was 


perhaps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then 
to  be  found  in  the  British  army. 
Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name 
was  great  and  his  influence  unrivalled. 
Nor  is  he  yet  forgotten  by  them.  Now 
and  then  a  white-bearded  old  sepoy 
may  still  be  found  who  loves  to  talk 
of  Porto  Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  one  of  those 
aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial 
to  an  English  officer,  who  holds  one  of 
the  highest  employments  in  India.  A 
print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room. 
The  veteran  recognised  at  once  that 
face  and  figure  which  he  had  not  seen 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  for- 
getting his  salam  to  the  living,  halted, 
drew  himself  up,  lifted  his  hand,  and 
with  solemn  reverence  paid  his  military 
obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote,  though  he  did  not,  like  Bar- 
well,  vote  constantly  with  the  Go- 
vernor-General, was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  join  in  systematic  opposition, 
and  on  most  questions  concurred  with 
Hastings,  who  did  his  best,  by  assi- 
duous courtship,  and  by  readily  grant- 
ing the  most  exorbitant  allowances,  to 
gratify  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
old  6oldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a 
general  reconciliation  would  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrels  which  had,  during 
some  years,  weakened  and  disgraced 
the  government  of  Bengal.  The  dan- 
gers of  the  empire  might  well  induce 
men  of  patriotic  feeling, — and  of  pa- 
triotic feeling  neither  Hastings  nor 
Francis  was  destitute, — to  forget  pri- 
vate enmities,  and  toco-operate  heartily 
for  the  general  good.  Coote  had  never 
been  concerned  in  faction.  Whcler 
was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  Barwell 
had  made  an  ample  fortune,  and, 
though  ho  had  promised  that  he  would 
not  leave  Calcutta  while  his  help  was 
needed  in  Council,  was  most  desirous 
to  return  to  England,  and  exerted 
himself  to  promote  an  arrangement 
which  would  set  him  at  liberty. 

A  compact  was  made,  by  which 
Francis  agreed  to  desist  from  opposi- 
tion, and  Hastings  engaged  that  the 
friends  of  Francis  should  be  admitted 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  service.    Thata*.  % 
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few  months  after  t 
apparent  harmony 

Harmony,  indeed,  nus  never  more 
necessary  :  for  at  this  moment  internal 
calamities,  mora  formidable  than  wax 
itself,  menaced  Bengal.  The  nnthors 
of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773  bad 
established  two  independent  powers, 
the  one  judicial,  and  tlic  or  her  political; 
and,  with  a  carelessness  scandalously 
common  in  English  legislation,  had 
omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  cither. 
The  judges  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
distinctness, and  attempted  to  draw  to 
themselves  supreme  authority,  not  only 
within  Calcutta,  but  through  the  whole 
of  the  great  territory  subject  to  the 
President-)*  of  l'urt  William.  There 
are  hw  Englishmen  who  v.  ill  not  admit 
that  the  English  km',  in  spits  of  modem 
improvements,  is  neither  so  cheap  nor 
bo  speedy  as  ruiyht  be  wished.  Still, 
it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  np 
among  us.  In  some  points  it  has  been 
fashioned  to  suit  our  feelings ;  in 
others.it  has  gradually  fn-hioned  our 
feelings  to  suit  itself.  Even  to  its 
worst  evils  we  are  accustomed  j  and 
therefore,  though  we  may  complain  of 
them,  they  do  not  strike  us  with  the 
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his  friends,  with  the  thermometer  » 
ninety-six  in  the  shade,  for  the  emo- 
luments which  will  content  him  in 
chambers  that  overlook  the  Thames. 
Accordingly,  the  fees  at  Calcutta  are 
about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees 
of  Westminster  Hall  j  and  this,  though 
the  people  of  India  are,  beyond  111 
comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of 
England.  Yet  the  delay  and  the  ex- 
pense, grievous  as  they  are,  form  the 
smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  English 
law,  imported  without  modifications 
into  India,  could  not  fail  to  produce. 
The  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  toss 
up  against  the  innovation.  Arrest  on 
mesne  process  was  tho  first  step  in 
most  civil  proceedings ;  and  to  a  native 
of  rank  arrest  was  not  merely  a  re- 
straint, but  a  foul  personal  indignity. 
Oaths  were  required  in  every  stage  of 
every  suit  i  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker 
about  au  oath  is  hardly  stronger  than 
that  of  a  respectable  native.  Tliat  the 
apartments  of  a  woman  of  quality 
should  be  entered  by  strange  men,  or 
that  her  face  should  be  seen  by  them, 
are,  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages, 
outrages  which  a. 
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heightened  by  mystery  ;  for  even  that 
which  was  endured  was  less  horrible 
than  that  which  was  anticipated.  No 
man  knew  what  was  next  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  strange  tribunal  It 
came  from  beyond  the  black  water,  as 
the  people  of  India,  with  mysterious 
horror,  call  the  sea.  It  consisted  of 
judges  not  one  of  whom  was  familiar 
with  the  usages  of  the  millions  over 
whom  they  claimed  boundless  autho- 
rity. Its  records  were  kept  in  un- 
known characters;  its  sentences  were 
pronounced  in  unknown  sounds.  It 
had  already  collected  round  itself  an 
army  of  the  worst  part  of  the  native 
population,  informers,  and  false  wit- 
nesses, and  common  barrators,  and 
agents  of  chicane,  and  above  all,  a 
banditti  of  bailiff's  followers,  compared 
with  whom  the  retainers  of  the  worst 
English  sponging-houses,  in  the  worst 
times,  might  be  considered  as  upright 
and  tender-hearted.  Many  natives, 
highly  considered  among  their  coun- 
trymen, were  seized,  hurried  up  to 
Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  gaol, 
not  for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for 
any  debt  that  had  been  proved,  but 
merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  cause 
should  come  to  trial.  There  were  in- 
stances in  which  men  of  the  most 
venerable  dignity,  persecuted  without 
a  cause  by  extortioners,  died  of  rage 
and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the  vSe 
alguazils  of  Impey.  The  harems  of 
noDle  Mahommedans,  sanctuaries  re- 
spected in  the  East  by  governments 
which  respected  nothing  else,  were 
burst  open  by  gangs  of  bailiffs.  The 
Mussulmans,  braver  and  less  accus- 
tomed to  submission  than  the  Hindoos, 
sometimes  stood  on  their  defence ;  and 
there  were  instances  in  which  they 
shed  their  blood  in  the  doorway,  while 
defending,  sword  in  hand,  the  sacred 
apartments  of  their  women.  Nay,  it 
seemed  as  if  even  the  faint-hearted 
Bengalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the 
feet  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been 
mute  during  the  administration  of 
Vansittart,  would  at  length  find  cou- 
rage in  despair.  No  Mahratta  invasion 
had  ever  spread  through  the  province 
such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  English 
lawyers.    All  the  injustice  of  former 


oppressors,  Asiatic  and  European,  ap- 
peared as  a  blessing  when  compared 
with  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Every  class  of  the  population,  En- 
glish and  native,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who  fattened 
on  the  misery  and  terror  of  an  immense 
community,  cried  out  loudly  against 
this  fearful  oppression.  But  the  judges 
were  immovable.  If  a  bailiff  was 
resisted,  they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be 
called  out.  If  a  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
the  government,  withstood  the  miser- 
able catchpoles  who,  with  Impey's  writs 
in  their  hands,  exceeded  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was 
flung  into  prison  for  a  contempt.  The 
lapse  of  6ixty  years,  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  many  eminent  magistrates 
who  have  during  that  time  adminis- 
tered justice  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of 
those  evil  days. 

The  members  of  the  government 
were,  on  thfc  subject,  united  as  one 
man.  Hastings  had  courted  the 
judges ;  he  had  found  them  useful  in- 
struments ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to 
make  them  his  own  masters,  or  the 
masters  of  India.  His  mind  was  large; 
his  knowledge  of  the  native  character 
most  accurate.  He  saw  that  the  sys- 
tem pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  degrading  to  the  government  and 
ruinous  to  the  people  ;  and  he  resolved 
to  oppose  it  manfully.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  friendship,  if  that 
be  the  proper  word  for  such  a  con- 
nection, which  had  existed  between 
him  and  Impey,  was  for  a  time  com- 
pletely dissolved.  The  government 
placed  itself  firmly  between  the  ty- 
rannical tribunal  and  the  people.  The 
Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the  wildest 
excesses.  The  Governor-General  and 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  served 
with  writs,  calling  on  them  to  appear 
before  the  King's  justices,  and  to 
answer  for  their  public  acts.  This 
was  too  much.  Hastings,  with  just 
scorn,  refused  to  obey  the  call,  set  at 
liberty  the  persons  wrongfully  detained 
by  the  Court,  and  took  measures  for 
resisting  tha  outottgtfroa  \ftre*fc&3i'&  *& 
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the  sheriff's  officers,  if  necessary,  by 
the  sword.  But  he  bud  in  view  an- 
other device,  which  might  prevent  the 
necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  He 
was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient! 
and  ho  knew  lmpey  well.  The  expe- 
dient, in  this  case,  was  a  very  simple 
one,  neither  mora  nor  less  than  a  bribe, 
lmpey  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  a 
jttdjie,  independent  id'  the  cuvijnimcnt 
of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary  of 
eight  thousand  a  year.  Hastings  pro- 
posed to  make  him  also  a  judge  in  the 
Company's  service,  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  thi:  government  of  Bengal; 
and  to  give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about 
eiyht  thousand  a  year  more.  It  was 
understood  that,  in  consideration  of 
thin  new  salary,  Impcy  would  desist 
from  urging  1.1 1 ti  hi^li  pretensions  of 
his  court.  If  ho  did  urge  these  pre- 
tensions, the  government  could,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  eject  him  from  the 
new  place  which  hud  been  created  for 
him.  The  bargain  was  struck;  Bengal 
was  saved ;  uii  appeal  to  force  was 
averted  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  was 
rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 
Of  Imp     ' 
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not  unfair  illustration  of  the  relative 
position  of  lmpey,  Hastings,  and  the 
people  of  Inaia,  Whether  it  was 
right  in  lmpey  to  demand  or  to  accept 
a  price  for  powers  which,  if  they  really 
belonged  to  him,  he  could  oot  abdicate, 
which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him, 
he  ought  never  to  have  usurped,  and 
which  in  neither  case  he  could  honestly 
sell,  is  one  question.  It  is  quite  an- 
other question  whether  Hastings  was 
not  right  to  give  any  sum,  however 
largo,  to  any  man,  however  worthless, 
rather  than  either  iniTcnder  millions  of 
human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue 
them  by  civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed   this   ar- 
rangement.   It  may,   indeed,  be  sus- 
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as  regard  for  the  welfare  of  tha 
i.  To  a  mind  burning  with 
ent,  it  might  seem  better  to 
leave  Bengal  to  the  oppressors  than  to 
redeem  it  by  enriching  them.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Hastings  may  have  been  the  more 
nilling  tn  resort  to  an  expedient  agree- 
able to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that 
high  functionary  had  already  been  m 
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Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candour, 
convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it  I 
judge  of  bis  public  conduct  by  his  pri- 
vate, which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of 
truth  and  honour."  After  the  Council 
had  risen,  Francis  put  a  challenge  into 
the  Governor- General's  hand.  It  was 
instantly  accepted.  They  met,  and 
fired.  Francis  was  shot  through  the 
body.  He  was  carried  to  a  neighbour- 
ing house,  where  it  appeared  that  the 
wound,  though  severe,  was  not  mortal 
Hastings  inquired  repeatedly  after  his 
enemy's  health,  and  proposed  to  call 
on  him ;  but  Francis  coldly  declined 
the  visit  He  had  a  proper  sense,  he 
said,  of  the  Governor-General's  polye- 
nes but  could  not  consent  to  any  pri- 
vate 'nterview.  They  could  meet  only 
at  tl.    Council  Board. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made 
signal  y  manifest  to  how  great  a  dan- 
ger tht  Governor-General  had,  on  this 
occasio  i,  exposed  his  country.  A  crisis 
arrived  with  which  he,  and  he  alone, 
was  com  ->etent  to  deal  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ay  that,  if  he  had  been  taken 
from  the  head  of  affairs,  the  years 
1780  and  1781  would  have  been  as 
fatal  to  ou  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  A.  lerica. 

The  Mahl  atlas  had  been  the  chief 
objects  of  apprehension  to  Hastings. 
The  measures  which  he  had  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  their  power, 
had  at  first  been  frustrated  by  the 
errors  of  those  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  employ;  but  his  perseve- 
rance and  ability  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  when  a  far  more 
formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  a 
distant  quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time, 
a  Mahommedan  soldier  had  begun  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  wars  of 
Southern  India.  His  education  had 
been  neglected ;  his  extraction  was 
humble.  His  father  had  been  a  petty 
officer  of  revenue;  his  grandfather  a 
wandering  dcrvise.  But  though  thus 
meanly  descended,  though  ignorant 
even  of  the  alphabet,  the  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  than  he  approved 
himself  a  man  born  for  conquest  and 
command  Among  the  crowd  of  chiefs 
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who  were  struggling  for  a  share  of  India, 
none  could  compare  with  him  in  the 
qualities  of  the  captain  and  the  states- 
man. He  became  a  general ;  he  became 
a  sovereign.  Out  of  the  fragments  of 
old  principalities,  which  had  gone  to 
pieces  in  die  general  wreck,  he  formed 
for  himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigor- 
ous empire.  That  empire  he  ruled 
with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in 
his  pleasures,  inplacable  in  his  revenge, 
he  had  yet  enlargement  m  mind  enough 
to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity 
of  subjects  adds  to  the  strength  of 
governments.  He  was  an  oppressor; 
but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  pro- 
tecting his  people  against  all  oppres- 
sion except  his  own.  He  was  now  in 
extreme  old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was 
as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  Such  was  the 
great  Hyder  AH,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and 
the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom 
the  English  conquerors  of  India  have 
ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Ma- 
dras, Hyder  would  have  been  either 
made  a  friend,  or  vigorously  encoun- 
tered as  an  enemy.  Unhappily  the 
English  authorities  in  the  south  pro- 
voked their  powerful  neighbour's  hos- 
tility, without  being  prepared  to  repel 
it  On  a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  men,  far  superior  in  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  to  any  other  native 
force  that  could  be  found  in  India, 
came  pouring  through  those  wild 
passes  which,  worn  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  dark  with  jungle,  lead  down 
from  the  table-land  of  Mysore  to  the 
plains  of  the  Carnatic  This  great 
army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  its  movements 
were  guided  by  many  French  officers, 
trained  in  the  best  military  schools  of 
Europe. 

Hyder  was  every  where  triumphant 
The  sepoys  in  many  British  garrisons 
flung  down  their  arms.  Some  forts 
were  surrendered  by  treachery,  and 
some  by  despair.  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  open  country  north  of  the  Cole- 
roon  had  submitted.  Hie  English  in- 
habitants of  Madras  could  already  tee 
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by  night,  from  the  top  of  Mount  St. 
Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by 
a  vast  semicircle  of  bhuing  villages. 
The  white  villus,  to  which  our  country- 
men retire  after  the  daily  labours  of 
government  and  of  trade,  when  the 
cool  evening  breeze  springs  up  from 
the  bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabit- 
ants ;  for  bonds  of  the  fierco  horse- 
men of  Mysore  had  already  been  Been 
prowling  among  the  tulip-trees,  and 
near  the  gay  vera  11  das.  liven  tin'  town 
was  not  thought  secure,  and  the  British 
merchants  and  public  functionaries 
made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means,  indeed,  of 
Assembling  an  army  wliieh  might  have 
defended  the  p resiliency,  and  even 
driven  the  invader  back  to  his  moun- 
tains. Sir  Hector  Munro  was  at  the 
head  of  one  considerable  force  ;  Baillie 
was  advancing  with  another.  United, 
they  might  have  presented  a  formid- 
able front  even  to  such  an  enemy  as 
Hydcr.  But  the  English  commanders, 
neglecting  those  fundamental  rules  of 
(he  military  art  of  which  the  propriety 
is  obvious  even  to  men  who  had  never 
received  a  militarv  education,  deferred 


with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death.  All  minor  objects  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Carnatic  The  disputes  with  the  Mah- 
rattss  most  be  accommodated.  A  large 
military  force  and  a  supply  of  money 
must  he  instantly  sent  to  Madras.  But 
even  these  measures  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly 
mismanaged,  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  vigorous  mind.  It  was 
no  time  for  trifling.  Hastings  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  an  extreme  exer- 
cise of  power,  to  suspend  the  incapable 
governor  of  Fort  St  George,  to  send 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and 
to  intrust  that  distinguished  general 
with  the  whole  administration  of  the 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of 
Francis,  who  had  now  recovered  from 
his  wound,  and  had  returned  to  the 
Council,  the  Governor- General's  wise 
and  firm  policy  was  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  board.  The  reinforce- 
ments were  sent  off  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  reached  Madras  before  the 
French  armament  arrived  in  the  Indian 
seas.  Coote,  broken  by  age  and  dis- 
longcr  the  Coote  of  Wan- 
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and  European  enemies  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  of  making  remittances  to 
England.  A  few  years  before  this 
time  he  had  obtained  relief  by  plun- 
dering the  Mogulr  and  enslaving  the 
Rohillas;  nor  were  the  resources  of 
his  fruitful  mind  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a 
city  which  in  wealth,  population,  dig- 
nity, and  sanctity,  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  Asia.  It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  half  a  million  of  human 
beings  was  crowded  into  that  laby- 
rinth of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines, 
and  minarets,  and  balconies,  and  carved 
oriels,  to  which  the  sacred  apes  clung  by 
hundreds.  The  traveller  could  scarcely 
make  his  way  through  the  press  of 
holy  mendicants  and  not  less  holy 
bulls.  The  broad  and  stately  flights 
of  steps  which  descended  from  these 
swarming  haunts  to  the  bathing-places 
along  the  Ganges  were  worn  every 
day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  worshippers.  The  schools 
and  temples  drew  crowds  of  pious 
Hindoos  from  every  province  where 
the  Brahminical  faith  was  known. 
Hundreds  of  devotees  came  thither 
every  month  to  die :  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  peculiarly  happy  fate 
awaited  the  man  who  should  pass  from 
the  sacred  city  into  the  sacred  river. 
Nor  was  superstition  the  only  motive 
which  allured  strangers  to  that  great 
metropolis.  Commerce  had  as  many 
pilgrims  as  religion.  All  along  the 
shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great 
fleets  of  vessels  laden  with  rich  mer- 
chandise. From  the  looms  of  Benares 
went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that 
adorned  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and 
of  Versailles;  and  in  the  bazars,  the 
muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of 
Oude  were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of 
Golconda  and  the  shawls  of  Cashmere. 
This  rich  capital,  and  the  surrounding 
tract,  had  long  been  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who 
rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul  em- 
perors. During  the  great  anarchy  of 
India,  the  lords  of  Benares  became  in- 
dependent of  the  court  of  Delhi,  but 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.    Oppressed 


by  this  formidable  neighbour,  they  in- 
voked the  protection  of  the  English* 
The  English  protection  was  given; 
and  at  length  the  Nabob  Vizier,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  over 
Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that 
time  the  Rajah  was  the  vassal  of  the 
government  of  Bengal,  acknowledged 
its  supremacy,  and  engaged  to  send  an 
annual  tribute  to  Fort  William.  This 
tribute  Cheyte  Sing,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  paid  with  strict  punctuality. 

About  the  precise  nature  01  the  legal 
relation  between  the  Company  and  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  there  has  been  much 
warm  and  acute  controversy.  On  the 
one  side,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
Cheyte  Sing  was  merely  a  great  sub- 
ject on  whom  the  superior  power  had 
a  right  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities 
of  the  empire.  On  the  other  side,  it 
has  been  contended  that  he  was  an 
independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim 
which  the  Company  had  upon  him 
was  for  a  fixed  tribute,  and  that,  while 
the  fixed  tribute  was  regularly  paid, 
as  it  assuredly  was,  the  English  had 
no  more  right  to  exact  any  further 
contribution  from  him  than  to  demand 
subsidies  from  Holland  or  Denmark. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  pre- 
cedents and  analogies  in  f&vour  of 
either  view. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  neither 
view  is  correct  It  was  too  much  the 
habit  of  English  politicians  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  in  India 
a  known  and  definite  constitution  by 
which  questions  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  decided.  The  truth  is  that,  during 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  and  the 
establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  constitution.  The 
old  order  of  things  had  passed  away ; 
the  new  order  of  things  was  not  yet 
formed.  All  was  transition,  confusion, 
obscurity.  Every  body  kept  his  head 
as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled  for 
whatever  he  could  get  There  have 
been  similar  seasons  in  Europe.  The 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  empire  is  an  instance.  Who 
would  think  of  seriously  discussing  the 
question,  what  extent  of  pecuniary  aid 
and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a 
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ronstiltiiioriiil  right  to  demand  from 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  or  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  ?  Tha  words  "  constitu- 
tional right"  had,  in  that  state  of 
society,  no  meaning.  If  Hugh  Cnpet 
laid  hand?  on  all  tha  possessions  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  lliis  might  be  un- 
jnst  and  immoral ;  but  it  would  not  be 
illegal,  in  (he  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  il- 
legal. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  N'.innnii'ly  made  war  on  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral; 
but  it  would  not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  expedition  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  was  illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of 
India  sixty  years  ago.  Of  the  existing 
governments  not  a  single  one  could  lay 
claim  to  legitimacy,  or  could  plead 
any  other  title  than  recent  occupation. 
There  was  scarcely  a  province  in 
which  the  real  sovereignty  and  the 
nominal  sovereign}-  were  \nA  disjoined. 
Titles  and  forms  were  still  retained 
which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamer- 
lane was  an  absolute  ruler,  and  that 
the  Nabobs  of  the  provinces  were  his 
lieutenants.      In  reality,  he  was  a  cap- 
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ternational  question  that  could  arise, 
he  had  his  option  between  the  de  facto 
ground  and  the  de  jure  ground ;  and 
the  probability  was  that  one  of  those 
grounds  would  sustain  any  claim  that 
it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make, 
and  enable  him  to  resistany  claim  made 
by  others.  In  every  controversy,  ac- 
cordingly, he  resorted  to  the  pica  which 
soiled  his  immediate  purpose,  without 
troubling  himself  in  tha  least  abont 
consistency;  and  thus  he  scarcely  ever 
failed  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short 
memories  and  scanty  information, 
seemed  to  be  a  justification  for  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal  is  a  shadow,  sometimes  a 
monarch.  Sometimes  the  Vizier  is  a 
mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  If  it  is  expedient  for  the 
Company  to  show  some  legal  tide  to 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  grant  under 
the  scat  of  the  Mogul  is  brought  for- 
ward as  an  instrument  of  the  highest 
authority.  When  the  Mogul  asks  for 
the  rents  which  were  reserved  to  him  by 
that  very  grant,  ho  is  told  that  he  is  a 
mere  pageant,  that  the  English  power 
rests  on  a  very  different  foundation 
from  a  charter  given  by  him,  that  he  is 
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The  English  government  now  chose 
to  wring  money  out  of  Cheyte  Sing.  It 
had  formerly  been  convenient  to  treat 
him  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now 
convenient  to  treat  him  as  a  subject 
Dexterity  inferior  to  that  of  Hastings 
could  easily  find,  in  the  general  chaos 
of  laws  and  customs,  arguments  for 
either  course.  Hastings  wanted  a  great 
supply.  It  was  known  that  Cheyte  Sing 
had  a  large  revenue,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  had  accumulated  a  trea- 
sure. Nor  was  he  a  favourite  at  Cal- 
cutta. He  had,  when  the  Governor- 
General  was  in  great  difficulties,  courted 
the  favour  of  Francis  and  Clavering. 
Hastings,  who,  less  perhaps  from  evil 
passions  than  from  policy,  seldom  left 
an  injury  unpunished,  was  not  sorry 
that  the  fate  of  Cheyte  Sing  should 
teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same 
lesson  which  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  had 
already  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France,  Cheyte  Sing  was 
called  upon  to  pay,  in  addition  to  his 
fixed  tribute,  an  extraordinary  contri- 
bution of  fifty  thousand  pounds.    In 

1779,  an  equal  sum  was  exacted.    In 

1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyte 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  in- 
dulgence, secretly  offered  the  Governor- 
General  a  bribe  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Hastings  took  the  money,  and 
his  enemies  have  maintained  that  he 
took  it  intending  to  keep  it  He  cer- 
tainly concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
time,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal 
and  from  the  Directors  at  home ;  nor 
did  he  ever  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  concealment.  Public  spirit,  or 
the  fear  of  detection,  at  last  determined 
him  to  withstand  the  temptation.  He 
paid  over  the  bribe  to  the  Company's 
treasury,  and  insisted  tliat  the  Rajah 
should  instantly  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government  The 
Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his  country- 
men, shuffled,  solicited,  and  pleaded 
poverty.  The  grasp  of  Hastings  was 
not  to  be  so  eluded.  He  added  to  the 
requisition  another  ten  thousand  pounds 
as  a  fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to 
exact  the  money. 

The  money  was  paid.    But  this  was 


not  enough.  The  late  events  in  the 
south  of  India  had  increased  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  Company. 
Hastings  was  determined  to  plunder 
Cheyte  Sing,  and,  for  that  end,  to  fas  ten 
a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body 
of  cavalry  for  the  service  of  the  British 
government  He  objected  and  evaded. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Governor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pre- 
text for  treating  the  wealthiest  of  his 
vassals  as  a  criminal*  MI  resolved," — 
these  are  the  words  of  Hastings  himself, 
—  "to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means 
of  relief  of  the  Company's  distresses,  to 
make  him  pay  largely  for  his  pardon, 
or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past 
delinquency."  The  plan  was  simply  this, 
to  demand  larger  and  larger  contribu- 
tions till  the  Rajah  should  bo  driven  to 
remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remon- 
strance a  crime,  and  to  punish  him  by 
confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dis- 
may. He  offered  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  propitiate  the  British 
government  But  Hastings  replied  that 
nothing  less  than  half  a  million  would 
be  accepted.  Nay,  he  began  to  think 
of  selling  Benares  to  Oade,  as  he  had 
formerly  sold  Allahabad  and  Rohilcund. 
The  matter  was  one  which  could  not 
be  well  managed  at  a  distance  ;  and 
Hastings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord 
with  every  mark  of  reverence,  came 
near  sixty  miles,  with  his  guards,  to 
meet  and  escort  the  illustrious  visiter, 
and  expressed  his  deep  concern  at  the 
displeasure  of  the  English.  He  even 
took  off  his  turban,  and  laid  it  in  the 
lap  of  Hastings,  a  gesture  which  in 
India  marks  the  most  profound  sub- 
mission and  devotion.  Hastings  be- 
haved with  cold  and  repulsive  severity. 
Having  arrived  at  Benares,  ho  sent  to 
the  Rajah  a  paper  containing  the  de- 
mands of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  clear 
himself  from  the  accusations  brought 
against  him.  Hastings,  who  wanted 
money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be 
put  off  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of 
Eastern  negotiation  T2L*  SMfcwtffc*  **- 
1  dexed  ti»  'R&3&  **  \*  «***&  «* 
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placed  under  the  custody  of  two  com- 
panies or  scpoja. 

In  taking  theso  strong  measures, 
Hustings  scarcely  showed  his  usual 
judgment.  It  is  possible  that,  having 
hj'l  link  u|i]«jr[nuiij'  i if  personally  ol>- 
Btn'ing  any  part  of  the  imputation  of 
Indiii,  except  the  Brn  calces,  he  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the-  dill'ereneo  between 
their  character  and  that  of  tha  tribes 
which  inhabit  ill':'  upj.tr  provinces.  Ha 
was  now  in  a  land  far  more  favourable 
lo  the  vigour  of  the  human  frame  than 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges ;  in  a  land 
fruitful  of  soldiers,  who  have  been 
found  worthy  to  follow  English  bat- 
talions to  the  charge  and  into  the 
breach.  The  Rajah  was  popular  among 
his  subjects,  llin  administration  hud 
been  mild;  and  tho  prosperity  of  the 
district  ivhifli  he  go vented  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  tho  depressed  state 
of  llabar  under  our  rule,  and  a  still 
more  striking  contrast  to  tha  misery  of 
the  provinces  which  wen;  cursed  bv  the 
tyranny  of  tho  Nabob  Vizier.  The  na- 
tional and  religious  prejudices  with 
which  tho  English  wcro  regarded 
throughout   India  were  peculi.irl; 


to  thu  water  by  a  string  made  of  the 
turbans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  bum, 
and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastin  gs  bad,  by  ind  iscreet  violence, 
brought  himself  into  a  difficult  and  pe- 
rilous situation,  it  is  only  just  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  extricated  himself 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  ability 
and  presence  of  mind.  Ho  had  only 
fifty  men  with  him.  The  building  in 
which  he  had  taken  np  his  residence 
was  on  every  side  blockaded  by  the  in- 
surgents. But  his  fortitude  remained 
unshaken.  The  Rajah  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  sent  apologies  and  li- 
beral offers.  They  were  not  even  an- 
swered. Some  subtle  and  enterprising 
men  were  fonnd  who  undertook  to  pass 
through  the  throng  of  enemies,  and  to 
convey  the  intelligence  of  tho  late  events 
to  the  English  cantonments.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear 
large  earrings  of  gold.  When  they 
travel,  tho  rings  are  laid  aside,  leat  the 
precious  metal  should  tempt  some  gang 
of  robbers;  and,  in  place  of  tho  ring, 
a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is  inserted 
in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing. 
Hastings  placed  in  the  ei 
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the  district  of  Benares  took  arms.  The 
fields  were  abandoned  by  the  husband- 
men, who  thronged  to  defend  their 
prince.  The  infection  spread  to  Oude. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province 
rose  up  against  the  Nabob  Vizier,  re- 
fused to  pay  their  imposts,  and  put  the 
revenue  officers  to  flight  Even  Bahar 
was  ripe  for  revolt.  The  hopes  of 
Cheyte  Sing  began  to  rise.  Instead  of 
imploring  mercy  in  the  humble  style  of 
a  vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language 
of  a  conqueror,  and  threatened,  it  was 
said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out  of 
the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were 
now  assembling  fast.  The  officers,  and 
even  the  private  men,  regarded  the 
Governor-General  with  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, and  flew  to  his  aid  with  an 
alacrity  which,  as  he  boasted,  had  never 
been  shown  on  any  other  occasion. 
Major  Popham,  a  brave  and  skilful 
soldier,  who  had  highly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  in 
whom  the  Governor-General  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence,  took  the  com- 
mand. The  tumultuary  army  of  the 
Rajah  was  put  to  rout.  His  fastnesses 
were  stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above 
thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions. The  unhappy  prince  fled  from 
his  country  for  ever.  His  fair  domain 
was  added  to  the  British  dominions. 
One  of  his  relations  indeed  was  ap- 
pointed rajah ;  but  the  Rajah  of  Benares 
was  henceforth  to  be,  like  the  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  a  mere  pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany. But  the  immediate  relief  was  not 
as  great  as  had  been  expected.  The 
treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte  Sing  had 
been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million 
sterling.  It  turned  out  to  be  about  a 
fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  seized  by  the  army,  and  di- 
vided as  prize-money. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations 
from  Benares,  Hastings  was  more  vio- 
lent than  he  would  otherwise  have  been, 
in  his  dealings  with  Oude.  Sujah 
Dowlah  had  long  been  dead*  His  son 
and  successor,  Asaph-ul-Dowlah,  was 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious 


even  of  Eastern  princes.  His  life  was 
divided  between  torpid  repose  and  the 
most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.  In 
his  court  there  was  boundless  waste, 
throughout  his  dominions  wretchedness 
and  disorder.  He  had  been,  under  the 
skilful  management  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, gradually  sinking  from  the 
rank  of  an  independent  prince  to  that 
of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  It  was 
only  by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade 
that  he  could  bo  secure  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  the  vengeance  ot 
subjects  who  detested  his  tyranny.  A 
brigade  was  furnished;  and  he  engaged 
to  defray  the  charge  of  paying  and 
maintaining  it.  From  that  time  his 
independence  was  at  an  end.  Hastings 
was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  gained.  The  Nabob 
soon  began  to  complain  of  the  burden 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  bear.  His 
revenues,  he  said,  were  falling  off;  his 
servants  were  unpaid;  he  could  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  the  ar- 
rangement which  he  had  sanctioned. 
Hastings  would  not  listen  to  these  re- 
presentations. The  Vizier,  he  said,  had 
invited  the  government  of  Bengal  to 
send  him  troops,  and  had  promised  to 
pay  for  them.  The  troops  had  been 
sent.  How  long  the  troops  were  to  re- 
main in  Oude  was  a  matter  not  settled 
by  the  treaty.  It  remained,  therefore, 
to  be  settled  between  the  contracting 
parties.  But  the  contracting  parties 
differed.  Who  then  must  decide  ?  The 
stronger. 

Hastings  also  argued  that,  if  the 
English  force  was  withdrawn,  Oude 
would  certainly  become  a  prey  to  anar- 
chy, and  would  probably  be  overrun  by 
a  Mahratta  army.  That  the  finances 
of  Oude  were  embarrassed  he  admitted. 
But  he  contended,  not  without  reason, 
that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  incapacity  and  vices  of 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself,  and  that  if 
less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only 
effect  would  be  that  more  would  be 
squandered  on  worthless  favourites. 

Hastings  had  intended,  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow, 
and  there  to  confer  with  Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah.    But  the  obsequious  courtesy 
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of  the  Nahub  Vuier  prevented  this 
visit.  With  a  small  train  he  hastened 
to  meet  the  Governor-General.  An 
interview  took  place  in  the  fortress 
which,  from  the  crest  of  the  precipitous 
rock  of  Chunar,  looks  down  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  eight  it  might  appear  impos- 
sible that  the  negotiation  should  come 
to  an  amicable  dose.  Hustings  "anted 
an  extraordinary  supply  uf  money. 
Asjifih-iil-DowhJi  "'anted  to  obtain  a 
remission  of  what  he  already  owed. 
Such  a  difference  seemcii  to  admit  of 
no  compromise.  There  was,  however, 
one  coarse  satisfactory  to  both  sides, 
one  course  by  which  it  was  possible,  to 
relieve  the  finances  both  of  Outle  and  of 
Bengal ;  and  that  course  was  adopted. 
It  was  6imply  this,  that  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  third 
party  whom  they  determined  to  rob  wal 
the  parent  of  one.  of  the  robbers, 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob  and 
his  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
present  Nabob,  were  known  as  the  Be- 
gums or  Princesses  or  Oude.  They  had 
possessed  great  influence  over  Sujah 
Dowlah,  and  had,  at  his  death,  been 
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gal.  But  times  had  changed ;  money 
was  wanted  ;  and  the  power  which  had 
given  the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed 
to  instigate  the  spoiler  to  excesses  such 
that  even  he  shrank  from  them. 

text  for  a  confiscation  inconsistent,  nut 
merely  with  plighted  faith,  not  merely 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity 
and  justice,  but  also  with  that  great 
law  of  filial  piety  which,  even  in  the 
wildest  tribes  of  savages,  even  in  those 
more  degraded  communities  which 
wither  tinder  the  influence  of  a  corrupt 
half-civilisation,  retains  a  certain  au- 
thority Over  the  human  mind.  A  pre- 
text was  the  last  thing  that  Hastings 
was  likely  to  want,  Tho  insurrection 
at  Benares  had  produced  disturbances 
in  Oude.  These  disturbances  it  was 
convenient  to  Impute  to  the  Princesses, 
Evidence  for  the  imputation  there  was 
scarcely  any ;  unless  reports  wander- 
ing from  one  month  to  another,  and 
gaining  something  by  every  transmis- 
sion, may  be  called  evidence.  The 
accused  were  furnished  with  no  charge  ; 
they  were  permitted  to  make  no  de- 
fence i  for  the  Governor-General  wisely 
considered  that,  if  be  tried  them,  ha 
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Hut  the  Governor-General  was  inex- 
orable. He  wroto  to  the  resident  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  severity,  and  de- 
clared that,  if  the  spoliation  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly 
carried  into  effect,  he  would  himself 
go  toLucknow,  and  do  that  from  which 
feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay.  The 
resident,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his 
Highness,  and  insisted  that  the  treaty 
of  Chunar  should  be  carried  into  full 
and  immediate  effect  Asaph-ul-Dow- 
lah  yielded,  making  at  the  same  time 
a  solemn  protestation  that  he  yielded 
to  compulsion.  The  lands  were  re- 
turned; but  the  treasure  was  not  so 
easily  obtained.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  violence.  A  body  of  the  Company's 
troops  marched  to  fyzabad,  and  forced 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  The  Prin- 
cesses were  confined  to  their  own 
apartments.  But  still  they  refused  to 
submit.  Some  more  stringent  mode  of 
coercion  was  to  be  found.  A  mode 
was  found  of  which,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  we  cannot  speak  with- 
out shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient 
men,  belonging  to  that  unhappy  class 
which  a  practice,  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity in  the  East,  has  excluded  from 
the  pleasures  of  love  and  from  the  hope 
of  posterity.  It  has  always  been  held 
in  Asiatic  courts  that  beings  thus 
estranged  from  sympathy  with  their 
kind  are  those  whom  princes  may  most 
safely  trust.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  been 
of  this  opinion.  He  had  given  his 
entire  confidence  to  the  two  eunuchs ; 
and  after  his  death  they  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  household  of  his 
widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the 
British  government,  seized,  imprisoned, 
ironed,  starved  almost  to  death,  in 
order  to  extort  money  from  the  Prin- 
cesses. After  they  had  been  two 
months  in  confinement,  their  health 
gave  way.  They  implored  permission 
to  take  a  little  exercise  in  the  garden 
of  their  prison.  The  officer  who  was 
in  charge  of  them  stated  that,  if  they 
were  allowed  this  indulgence,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  their 
escaping,  and  that  their  irons  really 
added  nothing  to  the  security  of  the 


custody  in  which  they  were  kept  He 
did  not  understand  the  plan  of  hit 
superiors.  Their  object  in  these  in- 
flictions was  not  security  but  torture ; 
and  all  mitigation  was  refused.  Yet 
this  was  not  the  worst  It  was  resolved 
by  an  English  government  that  these 
two  infirm  old  men  should  be  delivered 
to  the  tormentors.  For  that  purpose 
they  were  removed  toLucknow.  What 
horrors  their  dungeon  there  witnessed 
can  only  be  guessed.  But  there  re- 
mains on  the  records  of  Parliament, 
this  letter,  written  by  a  British  resident 
to  a  British  soldier. 

44  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  determined 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the 
prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to 
desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall 
come,  may  have  free  access  to  the  pri- 
soners, and  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them  as  they  shall  see  proper.** 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpe- 
trated at  Lucknow,  the  Princesses  were 
still  under  duress  at  Fyzabad.  Food 
was  allowed  to  enter  their  apartments 
only  in  such  scanty  quantities  that 
their  female  attendants  were  in  danger 
of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month  after 
month  this  cruelty  continued,  till  at 
length,  after  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  wrung  out  of  the 
Princesses,  Hastings  began  to  think 
that  he  had  really  got  to  the  bottom  of 
their  coffers,  and  that  no  rigour  could 
extort  more.  Then  at  length  the 
wretched  men  who  were  detained  at 
Lucknow  regained  their  liberty.  When 
their  irons  were  knocked  off,  and  the 
doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  qui- 
vering lips,  the  tears  which  ran  down 
their  cheeks,  and  the  thanksgivings 
which  they  poured  forth  to  the  com- 
mon Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Chris- 
tians, melted  even  the  stout  hearts  of 
the  English  warriors  who  stood  by. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice 
to  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  It  was  not  indeed  easy  for 
him  to  intrude  himself  into  a  business 
so  entirely  alien  from  all  his  official 
duties.  But  there  was  something  in- 
expressibly alluring,  we  must  suppose, 
in  the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  infamy 
which  was  then  to  he  got  at  iAckassw. 
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palanquin -be  arm  couM  carry  him,  A 

crowd  of  people  came  befurc  him  with 
affidavits  uaUUt  the  Ikjjuins,  ready 
drawn  in  iheir  hands.  Those  affidavit* 
ho  did  not  read.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, he  could  not  read  ;  for  they  were 
in  the  dialects  of  Northern  India,  and 
no  interpreter  was  employed.  Hcadmi- 
nistered  the  oath  to  the  deponents  with 
ail  possible  expedition,  and  asked  not 
a  single  question,  not  even  whether 
they  had  perused  the  statements  to 
which  they  swore.  This  work  per- 
formed, he  got  again  into  his  palan- 
quin, and  posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to 
be  in  time  for  the  opening  of  term. 
The  cause  was  one  which,  by  his  own 
confession,  lay  altogether  out  of  his 
jurisdiction.  Under  the  charter  of 
justice,  he  hail  no  more  right  to  inquire 
into  crimes  committed  by  Asiatics  in 
Ouda  than  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  of  Scotland  to  hold 
an  assize  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right 
to  try  the  Bcguma,  nor  did  he  pretend 
to  try  them.  With  what  object,  then, 
did  he  iindertnke  so  long  a  journeyP 
Evidently  in  order  that  he  miyhi  give. 
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still  be  ftracfl  trait  inierotting  wnfl  to- 

There  was  as  yet  no  connection  be- 
tween the  Company  and  either  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state.  The  minis- 
ters had  no  motive  to  defend  Indian 
abuses.  On  the  contrary,  it  waa  for 
their  interest  to  show,  if  possible,  that 
the  government  and  patronage  of  our 
Oriental  empire  might,  with  advantage, 
be  transferred  to  themselves.  The 
votes,  therefore,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  two  com- 
mittees, were  passed  by  the  Commons, 
breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and  indig- 
nant justice.  The  severest  epithets 
were  applied  to  several  of  the  mea- 
sures of  Hastings,  especially  to  tha 
liohilla  war;  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the 
Company  ought  to  recall  a  Governor- 
General  who  had  brought  such  cala- 
mities on  the  Indian  people,  and  such 
dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An 
act  was  passed  for  limiting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
bargain  which  Hastings  hod  mode  with 
the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned  in 
the  strongest  terms  ■,  and  an  address 


Cematic  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
armies  of  Mysore.  Since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  American  war,  England 
had  no  European  enemy  or  rival  in 
the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  ad- 
ministration of  Hastings,  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  deny  that,  against  the  great 
crimes  by  which  it  ia  blemished,  wa  nave 
toaetoff  great  public  services.  England 
had  passed  through  a  perilous  crisis. 
She  still,  indeed,  maintained  her  place 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  European 
powers ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  defended  herself  against  fearful 
odds  had  inspired  surrounding  nations 
with  a  high  opinion  both  of  her  spirit 
and  of  her  strength.  Nevertheless,  in 
every  part  of  tho  world,  except  one, 
she  had  been  a  loser.  Not  only  had 
■he  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Independence  of  thirteen  colonies 
peopled  by  her  children,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  by  giving  np  the  right 
of  legislating  for  them ;  bot,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  continent 
of  America,  she  had  been  compelled  to 
cede  the  fruits  of  her  victories  in  former 
wars,  Spain  regained  Minorca  and 
Florida ;  France  regained  Senegal,  Go- 
ree,  and  several  West  Indian  Islands. 
The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which 
Britain  had  lost  nothing  was  the  quar- 
ter in  which  her  interests  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  Hastings. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both 
of  European  and  Asiatic  enemies,  the 
power  of  our  country  in  the  East  had 
been  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was 
subjected  ;  the  Nabob  Vizier  reduced 
to  vassalage.  That  our  influence  had 
been  thus  extended,  nay,  that  Fort 
William  and  Fort  St.  George  had  not 
been  occupied  by  hostile  armies,  was 
owing,  if  we  may  trust  the  general 
voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the 
skill  and  resolution  of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all 
its  blemishes,  gives  him  a  title  to  he 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved 
the  double  government.  He  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  English 
hands.  Oat  of  a  frightful  anarchy,  he 
edncerl  at  least  a  rude  and  Imperfect 


order.  The  whole  organisation  by 
which  justice  was  dispensed,  revenue 
collected,  peace  maintained  throughout 
a  territory  not  inferior  in  population  to 
the  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
or  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was  formed 
and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted 
that  every  public  office,  without  excep- 
tion, which  existed  when  he  left  Ben- 
gal, was  his  creation.  It  ia  quite  true 
that  this  system,  after  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  experience  of 
sixty  years,  still  needs  improvement, 
and  that  it  was  at  first  fur  more  defec- 
tive than  it  now  is.  But  whoever 
seriously  considers  what  it  is  to  con- 
struct from  the  beginning  the  whole  of 
a  machine  so  vast  and  complex  as  a 
government,  will  allow  that  what  Hast- 
ings effected  deserves  high  admiration. 
To  compare  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean ministers  to  him  seems  to  as  a* 
unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the 
best  baker  in  Loudon  with  Robinson 
Crusoe,  who,  before  he  could  bake  a 
single  loaf,  had  to  make  his  plough 
and  his  harrow,  his  fences  and  his 
scarecrows,  bis  sickle  and  his  flail,  his 
mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hasting*  rises  still 
higher,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was 
not  bred  a  statesman  j  that  he  was  sent 
from  school  to  a  counting-house  ;  and 
that  he  was  employed  during  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  as  a  commercial  agent, 
far  from  all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  most  we  forget  that  alL  or  almost 
all,  to  whom,  when  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  could  apply  for  assistance, 
were  persons  who  owed  as  little  as  him- 
self, or  less  than  himself,  to  education. 
A  minister  in  Europe  finds  himself,  on 
the  first  day  on  which  he  commences 
bis  functions,  surrounded  by  expe- 
rienced public  servants,  the  deposi- 
taries of  official  traditions.  Hastings 
had  no  such  help.  His  own  reflection, 
his  own  energy,  were  to  supply  the 
place  of  all  Downing  Street  and  So- 
merset House.  Having  had  no  facilities 
for  learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach. 
He  had  first  to  form  himself,  and  then 


in  a  single  department,  hut  in  all  ** 
rtaeuU  oft  iha  sAn&ntaxti&an- 
must  o*  anAfiO.  *aVw\S*  «<WC* 
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in  this  most  arduous  tack,  he  was  con- 
stonily  trammelled  by  orders  from 
home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by 
a  majority  in  council.  The  preserva- 
tion of  an  Empire  from  a  formidable 
combination  of  foreign  enemies,  the 
construction  of  a  government  in  all  its 
parts,  were  accomplished  by  him,  while 
every  ship  brought  out  ball's  of  censure 
from  his  employers,  and  while  the  re- 
cords of  every  consultation  were  filled 
with  acrimonious  minutes  by  his  col- 
leagues. We  believe  that  there  never 
n,is  a  public  man  whose  temper  was  so 
severely  tried ;  not  Mnrlbo rough,  when 
thwarted  by  the  Dutch  Deputies  ;  not 
Wellington,  when  be  had  to  deal  at 
once  with  the  Portuguese  Regency,  the 
Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr.  PercivaL 
Cut  the  temper  of  Hustings  was  equal  to 
almost  auy  trial.  It  was  not  sweet;  but 
it  was  calm.  Quick  and  vigorous  as 
his  intellect  was,  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vex- 
atious, till  a  remedy  could  he  found, 
resembled  the  patience  of  stupidity. 
He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  re- 
sentment, hitter  and  long  enduring; 
' '     n  hurried 


oratory  of  a  public  man  hero  that  tht 
nation  judges  of  his  powers.  It  is 
from  the  letters  and  reports  of  a  public 
man  in  India  that  the  dispensers  of 
patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him. 
Iu  each  case,  the  talent  which  receives 
peculiar  encouragement  is  developed, 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
powers.  In  this  country,  we  some- 
times hear  men  speak  above  their 
abilities.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
find  gentlemen  in  the  Indian  service 
who  write  above  their  abilities.  The 
English  politician  is  a  little  too  much 
of  a  debater;  the  Indian  politician  a 
little  too  much  of  an  essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the 
Company  who  hare  distinguished 
themselves  as  fraraerf  of  minutes  and 
des pale bes,  Hastings  stands  at  the 
head.  He  was  indeed  the  person  who 
gave  to  the  official  writing  of  the  In- 
dian governments  the  character  which 
it  still  retains,  lie  was  matched  against 
no  common  antagonist.  But  even  Fran- 
cis was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with 
sullen  and  resentful  candour,  that 
there  was  no  contending  against  the 
of  Hastings.    And,  in  truth,  the 
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*nd  surgery  of  Europe  for  the  dotages 
of  the  Brahminical  superstition,  or  for 
the  imperfect  science  of  ancient  Greece 
transfused  through  Arabian  exposi- 
tions, this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to 
crown  the  beneficent  administration  of 
a  far  more  virtuous  ruler.  Still  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  high  commenda- 
tion to  a  man  who,  taken  from  a  ledger 
to  govern  an  empire,  overwhelmed  by 
public  business,  surrounded  by  people 
as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all 
literary  society,  gave,  both  by  his  ex- 
ample and  by  his  munificence,  a  great 
impulse  to  learning.  In  Persian  and 
Arabic  literature  he  was  deeply  skilled. 
With  the  Sanscrit  he  was  not  himself 
acquainted;  but  those  who  first  brought 
that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropean students  owed  much  to  his  en- 
couragement It  was  under  his  pro- 
tection that  the  Asiatic  Society  com- 
menced its  honourable  career.  That 
distinguished  body  selected  him  to  be 
its  first  president;  but,  with  excellent 
taste  and  feeling,  he  declined  the 
honour  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
But  the  chief  advantage  which  the 
students  of  Oriental  letters  derived 
from  his  patronage  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had 
always  looked  with  great  jealousy  on 
the  attempts  of  foreigners  to  pry  into 
those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up 
in  the  sacred  dialect.  The  Brahminical 
religion  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
Mahommcdans.  What  the  Hindoos 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese 
government  might  warrant  them  in 
apprehending  persecution  from  Chris- 
tians. That  apprehension,  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Hastings  removed. 
He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler  who  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
hereditary  priests  of  India,  and  who 
induced  them  to  lay  open  to  English 
scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brah- 
minical theology  and  jurisprudence. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  that, 
In  the  great  art  of  inspiring  large 
masses  of  human  beings  with  confi- 
dence and  attachment,  no  ruler  ever 
surpassed  Hastings.  If  he  had  made 
himself  popular  with  the  English  by 
giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extortion 


and  oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  conciliated  the  Bengalee! 
and  alienated  the  English,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What 
is  peculiar  to  him  is  that,  being  the 
chief  of  a  small  band  of  strangers,  who 
exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  him- 
self beloved  both  by  the  subject  many 
and  by  the  dominant  few.  The  affec- 
tion felt  for  him  by  the  civil  service 
was  singularly  ardent  and  constant. 
Through  all  his  disasters  and  perils, 
his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  stead* 
fast  loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same 
time,  loved  him  as  armies  have  seldom 
loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs  who 
have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in  his 
disputes  with  distinguished  military 
men,  he  could  always  count  on  the 
support  of  the  military  profession. 
Wlule  such  was  his  empire  over  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  enjoyed 
among  the  natives  a  popularity,  such 
as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better 
merited,  but  such  as  no  other  governor 
has  been  able  to  attain.  He  spoke 
their  vernacular  dialects  with  facility 
and  precision.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  feelings  and  usages. 
On  one  or  two  occasions,  for  great 
ends,  he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance 
of  their  opinion ;  but  on  such  occasions 
he  gained  more  in  their  respect  than 
he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general,  he 
carefully  avoided  all  that  could  shock 
their  national  or  religious  prejudices. 
His  administration  was  indeed  in  many 
respects  faulty;  but  the  Bengalee  stan- 
dard of  good  government  was  not  high. 
Under  the  Nabobs,  the  hurricane  of 
Mahratta  cavalry  had  passed  annually 
over  the  rich  alluvial  plain.  But  even 
the  Mahratta  shrank  from  a  conflict 
with  the  mighty  children  of  the  sea; 
and  the  immense  rice  harvests  of  the 
Lower  Ganges  were  safely  gathered  in, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English 
sword.  The  first  English  conquerors 
had  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless 
even  than  the  Mahrattas;  but  that  ge- 
neration had  passed  away.  Defective 
as  was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the 
public  burdens,  it  is  probable  that  the 
oldest  man  in  Bengal  could  not  recol- 
lect a  eeaaou  of  «op&  wrote*  «bsV 
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prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within 
living  memory,  the  province  was  placed 
under  a  government  strong  enough  lo 
prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  play  the  robber  itself. 
These  things  inspired  good-will.    At 
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liiisiiugs  ami  the  manner  in  which  he 
CMrir.ut4.-d  himself  from  every  dillieully 
ruade  him  an  object  of  superstitious 
admiration;  and  the  more  than  regal 
splendour  which  he  sometimes  dis- 
played dazzled  a  people  who  have 
much  in  common  wiih  children.  Even 
now,  after  the  Lapse  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  the  natives  of  India  still  talk  of 
him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English; 
and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with 
a  jingling  ballad  about  the  fleet  horses 
and  ricbiy  caparisoned  elephants  of 
Sahib  Warren  liostein. 

The  gravest  offence  of  which  Hast- 
ings was  guilty  did  not  afiect  his 
popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal; 
for  those  o [Fences  were  committed 
against  neighbouring  states.  Those 
olii.-n.ee  s,  as  our  readers  must  have  per- 
ceived, we  are  not  disposed  to  vindi- 
cate J  jet,  in  order  that  the  censure 
may    he    justly   apportioned 
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iirlSetl  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  TPe  will 
not  affirm  that,  in  all  pecuniary  deal- 
ings, he  showed  that  punctilious  in- 
tegrity, that  dread  of  the  faintest 
appearance  of  evil,  which  is  now  the 
glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service.  Bill 
when  the  school  in  which  ha  had  been 
trained,  and  the  temptations  to  which 
he  was  exposed  are  considered,  wo  are 
more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his 
general  uprightness  with  respect  to 
money,  than  rigidly  to  blame  him  for  a 
few  transactions  which  would  now  bo 
called  indelicate  and  irregular,  but 
which  even  now  would  hardly  be  de- 
signated as  corrupt,  A  rapacious 
man  he  certainly  was  nc>.  Had  he 
been  Bo,  he  would  infallibly  have  re- 
turned to  his  country  the  richest  sub- 
ject in  Europe.  VTe  speak  within 
compass,  when  we  say  that,  without 
applying  any  extraonlinary  pressure, 
ho  might  easily  have  obtained  from 
the  icroindars  of  the  Company's  pro- 
vinces and  from  neighbouring  princes, 
in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more 
than  three  millions  sterling,  and  might 
have  outshone  the  splendour  of  Carl- 
ton House  and  of  the  Falaii  Royal. 
He  brought  home  a  fortune  such  as  a 
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widely  diffused.  The  talk  of  Calcutta 
ran  for  some  time  on  the  luxurious 
manner  in  which  he  fitted  np  the 
round-house  of  an  Indiaman  for  her 
accommodation,  on  the  profusion  of 
sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  which 
adorned  her  cabin,  and  on  the  thou- 
sands of  rupees  which  had  been  ex* 
pended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the 
society  of  an  agreeable  female  com- 
panion during  the  voyage.  We  may 
remark  here  that  the  letters  of  Hast- 
ings to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  cha- 
racteristic. They  are  tender,  and  full 
of  indications  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence; but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
more  ceremonious  than  is  usual  in  so 
intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  compliments  "his 
elegant  Marian  "  reminds  us  now  and 
then  of  the  dignified  air  with  which 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  bowed  over 
Miss  Byron's  hand  in  the  cedar  par- 
lour. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  pre- 
pared to  follow  his  wife  to  England. 
When  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  his  office,  the  feeling  of  the 
society  which  he  had  so  long  governed 
manifested  itself  by  many  signs.  Ad- 
dresses poured  in  from  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  from  civil  functionaries,  sol- 
diers, and  traders.  On  the  day  on 
which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
office,  a  crowd  of  friends  and  admirers 
formed  a  lane  to  the  quay  where  he 
embarked.  Several  barges  escorted 
him  far  down  the  river;  and  some  at- 
tached friends  refused  to  quit  him  till 
the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading 
from  the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was 
leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known,  except 
that  he  amused  himself  with  books  and 
with  his  pen ;  and  that,  among  the 
compositions  by  which  he  beguiled  the 
tediousness  of  that  long  leisure,  was  a 
pleasing  imitation  of  Horace's  Otium 
Divos  rogat  This  little  poem  was  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth,  a  man  of  whose  integrity, 
humanity,  and  honour,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly,  but  who,  like 
some  other  excellent  members  of  the 
civil  service,  extended  to  the  conduct 
of  his  friend  Has  tings  an  indulgence  of 


which  his  own  conduct  never  stood  is 
need. 

The  voyage  was,  for  those  times, 
very  speedy.  Hastings  was  little  more 
than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In  June, 
1785,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  posted 
to  London,  appeared  at  Court,  paid  his 
respects  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  then 
retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  re* 
ception.  The  King  treated  him  with 
marked  distinction.  The  Queen,  who 
had  already  incurred  much  censure  on 
account  of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of 
the  ordinary  severittr  of  her  virtue,  she 
had  shown  to  the  tf  elegant  Marian,"  was 
not  less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Di- 
rectors received  him  in  a  solemn 
sitting ;  and  their  chairman  read  to 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had 
passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.  M I 
find  myself,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  letter 
written  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  MI  find  my- 
self everywhere,  and  universally, 
treated  with  evidences,  apparent  even 
to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess 
the  good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of 
his  correspondence  about  this  time  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
already  received  ample  notice  of  the 
attack  which  was  in  preparation. 
Within  a  week  after  he  landed  at 
Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  motion  se- 
riously affecting  a  gentleman  lately 
returned  from  India.  The  session, 
however,  was  then  so  far  advanced, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  on  so 
extensive  and  important  a  subject 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  his  position.  Indeed 
that  sagacity,  that  judgment,  that  readi- 
ness in  devising  expedients,  which  had 
distinguished  nun  in  the  East,  seemed 
now  to  have  forsaken  him;  not  that 
his  abilities  were  at  all  impaired ;  not 
that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who 
had  triumphed  over  Francis  and  Nun- 
comar,  who  had  made  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools, 
who  had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
repelled  Hyder  AIL  But  an  oak,  as 
Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be 
transplanted  at  fifty.    A  man  who, 


no 
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having  left  England  when  a  boy, 
turns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  yei 
passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  bis  talents 
what  tln'y  may,  that  he  has  much  both 
10  learn  and  to  unlearn  before  ho  can 
take  a  place  among  English  statesmen. 
The  working  of  b  representative  sys- 
tem, the  war  of  parties,  the  arts  of 
debate,  tha  influence  of  the  press,  are 
stnriliiiK  novelties  to  him.  Surrounded 
on  every  aide  by  new  machines  and 
new  tactics,  he  is  as  much  bewildered 
as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Wa- 
terloo, or  Tbcniislocles  at  Trafalgar. 
His  very  acutcness  deludes  him.  His 
very   vigour  causes  him  to   stumble. 


The.  n 

u|i]'lk'il  to  the  stale  of  e< 
be  is  accustomed,  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was 
strikingly  thu  cose  with  Hastings.  In 
India  he  had  a  bad  band  ;  but  he  was 
master  of  the  game,  and  ho  won  every 
stake.  In  England  he  held  excellent 
c^irda.ifhehad  known  how  to  play  them; 
and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own  errors  that 
ho  was  brought  to  iho  verge  of  ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious 
was  perhaps  Iho  choice  of  a  champion. 
Clive,  in   similar   circumstances,  had 


position.  Nor  had  the  agent  of  Hcn- 
ings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accus- 
tomed to  listen  to  great  orators,  hail 
naturally  become  fastidious.  Ho  was 
always  on  bis  legs  ;  he  was  very  tedi- 
ous i  and  he  had  only  one  topic,  the 
merits  and  wrongs  of  Hastings.  Every 
body  who  knows  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  easily  guess  what  followed. 
The  Major  was  soon  considered  as  the 
greatest  bore  of  his  time  His  exer- 
tions were  not  confined  to  Parliament 
There  was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the 
newspapers  did  not  contain  some  puff 
upon  Hastings,  signed  Asiaticut  or 
Benqalcnsis,  hut  known  to  be  written 
by  the  indefatigable  Scott ;  and  hardly 
a  month  ia  which  some  bulky  pamph- 
let on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the 
same  pen,  did  not  pass  to  the  truck- 
makers  and  the  pastrycooks.  As  to 
this  gentleman's  capacity  for  conduct- 
ing a  delicate  question  through  Parlia- 
ment, our  readers  will  want  do  evidence 
beyond  that  which  they  will  find  in 
letters  preserved  in  these  volumes. 
We  will  give  a  single  specimen  of  his 
temper  and  judgment.  Ho  designated 
the  greatest  man  then  living  as  "  "* 
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that  bill,  had  raised  themselves  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils  which 
had  been  made  the  plea  for  administer* 
ing  so  violent  a  remedy ;  and  such,  in 
fact,  was  their  general  disposition.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particu- 
lar, whose  great  place  and  force  of 
intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in  the  go- 
vernment inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings 
with  indecorous  violence.  Mr.  Pitt, 
though  he  had  censured  many  parts  of 
the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  ab- 
stained from  saying  a  word  against  the 
late  chief  of  the  Indian  government. 
To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young 
minister  had  in  private  extolled  Hast- 
ings as  a  great,  a  wonderful  man,  who 
had  the  highest  claims  on  the  govern- 
ment. There  was  only  one  objection 
to  granting  all  that  so  eminent  a  ser- 
vant of  the  public  could  ask.  The 
resolution  of  censure  still  remained  on 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  resolution  was,  indeed, 
unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescinded,  could 
the  minister  advise  the  King  to  bestow 
any  mark  of  approbation  on  the  person 
censured?  If  Major  Scott  is  to  be 
trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was 
the  only  reason  which  prevented  the 
advisers  of  the  Crown  from  conferring 
a  peerage  on  the  late  Governor-Gene- 
ral. Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  im- 
portant member  of  the  administration 
who  was  deeply  committed  to  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  subject  He  had  moved 
the  resolution  which  created  the  diffi- 
culty ;  but  even  from  him  little  was  to 
be  apprehended.  Since  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  committee  on  Eastern 
affairs,  great  changes  had  taken  place. 
He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies ;  he 
had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  good 
qualities, — and  he  had  many,— flattery 
itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency 
in  the  number. 

From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hast- 
ings had  every  reason  to  expect  sup- 
port ;  and  the  Ministry  was  very  power- 
ful The  Opposition  was  loud  and 
vehement  against  him.  But  the  Oppo- 
sition, though  formidable  from  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its 
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members,  and  from  the  admirable 
talents  and  eloquence  of  others,  was 
outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious 
throughout  the  country.  Nor,  as  for 
as  we  can  judge,  was  the  Opposition 
generally  desirous  to  engage  in  so  seri- 
ous on  undertaking  as  the  impeach- 
ment of  an  Indian  Governor.  Such 
an  impeachment  must  last  for  years. 
It  must  impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  an  inraense  load  of  labour.  Yet 
it  could  scarcely,  in  any  manner,  affect 
the  event  of  the  great  political  game. 
The  followers  of  the  coalition  were 
therefore  more  inclined  to  revile  Hast- 
ings than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name 
with  the  names  of  the  most  hateful 
tyrants  of  whom  history  makes  men- 
tion. The  wits  of  Brooks's  aimed  their 
keenest  sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and 
at  his  domestic  life.  Some  fine  dia- 
monds which  he  had  presented,  as  it 
was  rumoured,  to  the  royal  family,  and 
a  certain  richly  carved  ivory  bed  which 
the  Queen  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
accept  from  him,  were  favourite  sub- 
jects of  ridicule.  One  lively  poet  pro- 
posed, that  the  great  acts  of  the  fair 
Marian's  present  husband  should  be 
immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  that  Imhoff  should  be 
employed  to  embellish  the  House  of 
Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleed- 
ing Rohillas,  of  Nuncomar  swinging, 
of  Cheyte  Sing  letting  himself  down 
to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exqui- 
sitely humorous  parody  of  Virgil's  third 
eclogue,  propounded  the  question,  what 
that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the  rays 
had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of 
princesses  the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A 
third  described,  with  gay  malevolence, 
the  gorgeous  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings at  St  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels, 
torn  from  Indian  Begums,  which 
adorned  her  head  dress,  her  necklace 
gleaming  with  future  votes,  and  the* 
depending  questions  that  shone  npon 
her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of  this  de- 
scription, and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a 
vote  of  censure,  would  have  satisfied 
the  great  body  of  the  Opposition.  Bat 
there  were  two  men  whose  indignation 
was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  Philip  Jrancis 
•and  Edmund  Burke* 
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.1  bad  already 
established  a  character  there  for  in- 
dustry and  ubiliry.  lie  laboured  indeed 
under  one  most  unfortunate  defect, 
want  of  fluency.  But  ho  occasionally 
expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  and 
energy  worthy  of  the  greatest  orators. 
Ilcfore  I).-  hud  been  many  days  in  par- 
liament, he  incurred  ihe  hitler  dislike 
nf  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated  him 
with  as  much  asperity  as  the  laws  of 
debate  would  allow.  Neither  lapse  of 
years  nor  change  of  scene  had  miti- 
gated the  enmities  which  Francis  had 
brought  back  from  the  East.  After  his 
iisu.il  liLshifiti,  he  mi-look  his  malevo- 
lence for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as  preachers 
tell  us  tbat  we  ought  to  nnrae  our 
good  (lis positions,  and  paraded  it, 
s,  with  Pharisaical   os- 


The  Ma]  or  Burke  was  still  fiercer; 
hut  it  was  far  purer.  Men  unable  to 
understand  the  elevation  of  his  mind 
hare  tried  to  Sod  out  some  discredit- 
able motive  lor  the  vehemence  and 
pertinacity  which  ha  showed  on  this 
occasion.  But  tlicy  hava  altogether 
m  ■  idle  story  tht  ■   " 


an  enmity  which  began  in  1781,  and 
which  retained  undiminished  force  long 
after  persons  far  more  deeply  impli- 
cated than  Eastings  in  the  events  ol 
178*  had  hcen  cordially  forgiven.  And 
why  should  we  look  for  any  other  ex- 
planation of  Burke's  conduct  than  that 
which  we  find  on  the  surface  ?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  com- 
mitted some  great  crimes,  and  that  the 
thought  of  those  crimes  made  the  blood 
of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins.  For  Burke 
was  a  man  in  whom  compassion  for 
suffering,  and  hatred  or  injustice  and 
tyranny,  were  as  strong  as  in  Las 
Casus  or  Clarkson.  And  although  in 
him,  as  in  Los  Casas  and  in  Clarkson, 
these  noble  feelings  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human 
nature,  ho  is,  like  them,  entitled  to  this 
great  praise,  that  he  devoted  years  of 
intense  labour  to  the  service  of  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  ha  bad  neither  blood 
nor  language,  neither  religion  nor  man- 
ners in  common,  and  from  whom  no 
requital,  no  thanks,  no  applause  could 
be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  snch  u 
few,  even  of  those  Europeans  who  have 
passed   many  years  in    that    country, 
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whereby  man  is  able  to  live  in  tho  past 
and  in  the  future,  in  the  distant  and  ' 
the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitai 
were  not  to  him,  as  to  moat  English- 
men, mere  names  and  abstractions,  bat 
a  real  country  and  a  real  people.  The 
burning  son,  the  strange  vegetation  of 
the  palm  and  die  cocoa  tree,  the  rice- 
field,  the  tank,  the  huge  tree*,  older 
than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  peasant's  hat,  the  rich 
tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the  imaun 
prays  with  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drama, 
and    banners,   and   gaudy  idols,  the 

devotee  swinging  in  the  air,  the  

ful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  < 
head,  descending  the  steps  Co  the 
side,  the  black  faces,  the  long  beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
and  the  flowing  robes,  tbe  spears 
the  silver  maces,  the  elephants  - 
their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous 
palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  tbe  close 
liiterof  the  noble  lady,  all  these  things 
wore  to  him  as  the  objects  amidst 
which  his  own  life  had  been  passed,  as 
the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  be- 
tween Beaconsfield  and  St  Jamcs't 
Street  All  India  was  present  to  the 
eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where 
suitors  laid  gold  and  pcrfumt 
feet  of  sovereigns  to  the  wi 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched, 
from  the  bazar,  bumming  like  a  bee- 
hive with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  tho  jungle  where  the  lonely 
courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron  rings 
to  scare  away  tbe  hytenos.  He  had 
just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncomur  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  Oppression  in  Bengal  was  to 
him  tbe  same  thing  as  oppression  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty 
of  some  most  unjustifiable  acts.  All 
that  followed  was  natural  and  necessary 
in  a  mind  like  Burke's.  His  imagina- 
tion and  his  passions,  once  excited, 
hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  jus- 
tice and  good  sense.  Hisreason,  power- 
ful oa  it  was,  became  the  slave  of  feel- 
ings which  it  should  have  controlled. 
His  indignation,  virtuous  in  Us  origin, 
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acquired  toe 


of  the  character  of 
He  could  see  no 
mitigating  circumstance,  no  redeeming 
merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  ge- 
nerous and  affectionate,  had  always 
been  irritable,  bad  now  bean  made 
almost  savage  by  bodily  infirmities  and 


powers  and  great  virtues,  he  found 
himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for 
the  hatred  of  a  perfidious  court  and  a 
deluded  people.  In  Parliament  his 
eloquence  was  out  of  date.  A  young 
generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had 
filled  the  House.  Whenever  he  rose 
to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
unseemly  interruption  of  lads  who 
were  in  their  cradles  when  his  orations 
on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth  the  ap- 
plause of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham. 
These  things  bad  produced  on  bis 
proud  and  sensitive  spirit  an  effect  at 
which  we  cannot  wonder.  Ho  could 
no  longer  discuss  any  question  with 
calmness,  or  make  allowance  for  honest 
difference*  of  opinion.  Those  who 
think  that  he  was  more  violent  and 
acrimonious  in  debates  about  India 
than  on  other  occasions,  are  ill  in- 
formed respecting  the  last  years  of  his 
Ufa,  In  the  discussions  on  the  Com- 
lercial  Treaty  with  tho  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, on  the  Regency,  on  the  French 
Revolution,  he  showed  even  more  vi- 
rulence than  in  conducting  the  im- 
peachment. Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  persons  who  called  him  a 
mischievous  maniac,  for  condemning 
in  burning  words  the  Rohilla  war  and 
:he  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted 
aim  into  a  prophet  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  declaim,  with  greater  vehemence, 
and  not  with  greater  reason,  against 
the  taking  of  the  Bostile  and  the  in- 
sults offered  to  Marie  Antoinette.  To 
■  appears  to  have  been  neither  a 
ic  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  pro- 
phet in  the  latter,  bat  in  both  cases  a 
great  and  good  man,  led  into  extrava- 
gance by  a  sensibility  which  domi- 
neered over  all  his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  tho  per- 
sonal antipathy  of  Francis,  or  the 
nobler  indignation  of  Burke,  would 
have  led  their  party  to  adopt  extreme 
measure*  against  Hustings,  if  his  own 
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have  rtilt  that,  great  as  his  public  ser- 
vices had  been,  he  was  Dot  faultless, 
and  should  have  been  content  to  make 
liis  escape,  without  aspirin 5  10  the 
Jionows  of  a  triumph.  Ho  and  his 
agent  took  a  different  view.  They 
were  imp.iti.Tit  lor  the  rcwjirils  which, 
as  they  conceived,  were  deferred  only 
till  Burke's  attack  should  he  over.  They 
accordingly  resolved  to  force  on  a  de- 
cisive action  with  nn  enemy  for  whom, 
if  they  hud  been  wise,  they  would  have 
made  a  bridge  of  gold.  On  tho  first 
day  of  the  session  of  1786,  Major  Scott 
reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  asked  whether 
it  was  seriously  intended  to  bring  any 
charge  against  tho  lato  Governor- 
General.  Tins  challenge  left  no  course 
open  to  the  Opposition,  except  tocome 
forward  as  accuser.-",  or  to  ai'kii'jsvledge 
themselves  calumniators.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Hastings  hnd  not  been  so 
blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party  of 
Fox  and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could 
be  prudent  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  de- 
fiance. Tht  leaders  "i  the  Opposition 
instantly  returned  the  only  answer 
-,h!ch  they 


Mm  that  the  nest  thing  which  he  could 
do  would  be  to  make  an  eloquent,  for- 
cible, and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar 
of  the  House ;  but  that,  if  be  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  read,  be  ought  to  bo  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed 
to  extemporaneous  debating  of  tbs 
highest  excellence  arc  always  impatient 
of  long  written  compositions.  Hast- 
ings, however,  sat  down  as  he  would 
have  done  at  the  Government-house 
in  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  im- 
mense length.  That  paper,  if  recorded 
on  the  consultations  of  an  Indian  ad- 
ministration, would  hare  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minnte.  But  it 
was  now  out  of  place.  It  Tell  flat,  as 
the  best  written  defence  must  have 
fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed 
to  the  animated  and  strenuous  conflict! 
of  I'itt  and  Fox.  The  members,  as 
soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stronger 
was  satisfied,  walked  away  to  dinner, 
and  left  Hastings  to  tell  his  story  till 
midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  Serjeant- 
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assaiL  It  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  had  been  condemned  by  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  who  had  since  become  the  chief 
minister  of  the  Crown  for  Indian  affairs. 
Tet  Burke,  haying  chosen  this  strong 
ground,  had  been  completely  defeated 
on  it  That,  haying  failed  here,  he 
should  succeed  on  any  point,  was  ge- 
nerally thought  impossible.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses 
that  one  or  perhaps  two  more  charges 
would  be  brought  forward,  that  if,  on 
those  charges,  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  against  impeach- 
ment, the  Opposition  would  let  the 
matter  drop,  that  Hastings  would  be 
immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  de-; 
corated  with  the  star  of  the  Bath,  sworn, 
of  the  privy  council,  and  invited  to 
lend  the  assistance  of  his  talents  and 
experience  to  the  India  board.  Lord 
Thurlow,  indeed,  some  months  before, 
had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scru- 
ples which  prevented  Pitt  from  calling 
Hastings  to  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
had  even  said  that,  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  afraid  of  the 
Commons,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  from 
taking  the  royal  pleasure  about  a  pa- 
tent of  peerage.  The  very  title  was 
chosen.  Hastings  was  to  be  Lord 
Daylesford.  For,  through  all  changes 
of  scene  and  changes  of  fortune,  re- 
mained unchanged  his  attachment  to 
the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and 
which  had  borne  so  great  a  part  in  the 
first  dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 

But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  pro- 
spects were  overcast  On  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward,  with 
great  ability  and  eloquence,  the  charge 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Cheyte 
Sing.  Francis  followed  on  the  same 
tide.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  in 
high  spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his 
usual  abundance  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, the  Minister  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the 
Governor-General  was  justified  in  call* 
ing  on  the  Rajah  of  Benares  for  pecu- 
niary assistance,  and  in  imposing  a 
fine  when  thai  assistance  was  contu- 


maciously withheld.  He  also  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral during  the  insurrection  had  been 
distinguished  by  ability  and  presence 
of  mind.  He  censured,  with  great 
bitterness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both 
in  India  and  in  Parliament,  as  most 
dishonest  and  malignant  The  neces- 
sary inference  from  Pitt's  arguments 
seemed  to  be  that  Hastings  ought  to 
be  honourably  acqaitted;  and  both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Min- 
ister expected  from  him  a  declaration 
to  that  effect  To  the  astonishment  of 
all  parties,  he  concluded  by  saying 
that,  though  he  thought  it  right  in 
Hastings  to  fine  Cheyte  Sing  for  con- 
tumacy, yet  the  amount  of  the  fine  was 
too  great  for  the  occasion.  On  this 
ground,  and  on  this  ground  alone,  did 
Mr.  Pitt,  applauding  every  other  part 
of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  with  regard 
to  Benares,  declare  that  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstruck;  and 
it  well  might  be  so.  For  the  wrong 
done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had  it  been 
as  flagitious  as  Fox  and  Francis  con- 
tended, was  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  horrors  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's 
view  of  the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were 
correct,  there  was  no  ground  for  an 
impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of 
censure.  If  the  offence  of  Hastings 
was  really  no  more  than  this,  that, 
having  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  the 
amount  of  which  mulct  was  not  defined, 
but  was  left  to  be  settled  by  his  dis- 
cretion, he  had,  not  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  for  that  of  the  state,  de- 
manded too  much,  was  this  an  offence 
which  required  a  criminal  proceeding 
of  the  highest  solemnity,  a  criminal 
proceeding,  to  which,  during  sixty 
years,  no  public  functionary  had  been 
subjected?  We  can  see,  we  think,  in 
what  way  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity 
might  have  been  induced  to  take  any 
course  respecting  Hastings,  except  the 
course  which  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Such  a 
man  might  have  thought  a  great  ex- 
ample necessary,  for  the  preventing  of 
injustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the 
national  honour,  and  might*  c*k<tas» 
ground,  tottitftaA  tat  Vn^aaftaw* 
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bothonlhcRoliill, 
Benares  charge. 
h:nc  thought  itiiil  the  offences  of  East- 
ings had  been  atoned  for  by  great  ser- 
vices, and  might.  <>:i  ilnt  ground,  have 
voted  against  the  impeachmcnt.on  both 
charges,  With  great  diffidence,  we  give 
it  oh  our  opinion  that  the  most  correct 
course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
to  impeach  on  [he  Kobilla  charge,  and 
to  acquit  on  the  Benares  charge.  Had 
the  Benares  charge  pppcared  to  us  in 
the  s.-i.me  light  in  which  it  appeared  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  we  should,  without  hesitation, 
have  voted  fur  acquittal  on  that  charge. 
Ti:a  one  course  which  it  is  iucon- 
ci'ivulili;  that  nny  man  of  a  tenth  part 
uf  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can  have  honestly 
tnken  whs  the  course  which  he  took. 
He  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla 
charge.  He  softened  down  the  Benares 
charge  till  it  hceame  no  charge  at  all; 
and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained mutter  lor  impeachment. 

.Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
principal  reason  assigned  by  the  minis- 
try for  not  impeaching  Hasting! 


.■    liohlll 


l,  that 


■  determination  Id 
give  up  the  late  Governor-General  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Opposition.  It 
was  impossible  even  for  the  most  power- 
ful minister  to  carry  all  his  followers 
with  him  in  SO  strange  a  course.  Se- 
veral persona  high  in  office,  tbe  Attor- 
ney-General, Mr.  Grcnville,  and  Lord 
Mulgravc,  divided  against  Mr.  Pitt. 
Bui  the  devoted  adherents  who  stood  by 
tbe  bead  of  the  government  without 
asking  questions,  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  turn  the  scale.  A  hundred 
and  nineteen  members  voted  for  Mr. 
Fox's  motion;  seventy-nine  against  it 
Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late 
William  Wilberforce,  oflen  related  the 
events  of  this  remarkable  night.  He 
described  tbe  amazement  of  the  House, 
and  the  bitter  reflections  which  were 
muttered  against  the  Prime  Minister 
by  some  of  the  habitual  supporters  of 
government  Pitt  himself  appeared  to 
feel  that  his  conduct  required  some  ex- 
planation. He  left  the  treasury  bench, 
sat  Tor  some  time  next  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, and  very  earnestly  declared  that 
he  had  found  it  impossible,  as  a  man 
ience,  to  stand  any  longer  by 
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dor «  had  taken  place  between  Thurlow 
anJ  Major  Scott,  mid  that,  if  tho  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ni  afraid 
recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the 
Chancellor  was  read/  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  step  on  himself.    Of 
all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  submit  with  patience  to  each  an  en- 
croachment on  hi*  functions.     If  the 
Commons  impeached  Hastings,  all  dan- 
ger was  at  an  end.     The  proceeding, 
however  it  might  terminate,  would  pro- 
bably last  some  years.    In  the  m 
time,  the  accused  person  would  be 
eluded  from  honours,  and  public  < 
ploymcnts,  and  could  scarcely  vent 
even  to  pay  his  duty  at  court.    Si 
were  the  motives  attributed  by  a  great 
part  of  the  public  to  the  young  minis- 
ter, whose  ruling  passion  was  generally 
believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted 
the  discussions  respecting  Hastings.  In 
the  following  year,  those  discussions 
were  resumed.  The  charge  touching 
the  spoliation  of  the  Begums  was 
brought  forward  by  Sheridan,  in  a 
speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  re- 
ported that  it  maybe  said  to  be  wholly 
lost,  but  which  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all  the 
productions  of  his  ingenious  mind. 
The  impression  which  it  produced  was 
such  as  has  never  been  equalled.  Bo 
sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  cheering, 
but  amidst  tho  lond  clapping  of  hands, 
in  which  the  Lords  below  the  bar  and 
the  strangers  in  the  gallery  joined. 
Tho  excitement  of  the  House  was  such 
that  no  other  speaker  could  obtain  a 
hearing  ;  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
The  ferment  spread  fast  through  the 
town.  Within  four  and  twenty  hours, 
Sheridan  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  copyright  of  the  speech,  if  he 
would  himself  correct  it  for  the  press. 
The  impression  made  by  this  remark- 
able display  of  eloquence  on  severe 
and  experienced  critics,  whose  discern- 
ment may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and 
permanent  Mr.  Windham,  twenty 
years  later,  said  that  the  speech  de- 
served all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of 
tome  faults  of  taste,  such  as  were  si ' 
torn  wanting  either  in  (be  literary 
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in  the  parliamentary  performances  of 
Sheridan,  the  finest  that  bad  been  de- 
livered within  the  memory  of  man. 
Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what 
was  the  best  speech  ever  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  assigned  the  first 
place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  graft 
oration  of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resinned,  the 
tide  ran  so  strongly  against  the  ac- 
cused that  hit  friends  were  coughed 
and  scraped  down.  Pitt  declared  him- 
self for  Sheridan's  motion  ;  and  the 
question  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  Opposition,  Snshed  with  victory 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  public 
sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring  forward 
a  succession  of  charges  relating  chiefly 
to  pecuniary  transactions.  The  friends 
of  Hastings  were  discouraged,  and, 
having  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
avert  an  impeachment,  were  not  very 
strenuous  in  their  exertioua.  At  length 
the  House,  having  agreed  to  twenty 
articles  of  charge,  directed  Burke  to 
go  before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach 
the  lata  Governor- General  of  High 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanour*.  Hastings 
was  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  tho 
Serjeant-at-arms,  and  carried  to  the 
bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days 
of  its  close.  It  was,  therefore,  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  trial  till  the  next  year.  Hast- 
ings was  admitted  to  bail;  and  further 
proceedings  were  postponed  till  the 
Houses  should  re-assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
elect  a  committee  for  managing  the 
impeachment.  Burke  stood  at  the 
head;  and  with  him  were  associated 
most  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition.  But  when  the  name  of 
Francis  was  read  a  fierce  contention 
arose.  It  was  said  that  Francis  and 
Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad  terms, 
that  they  bad  been  at  feud  (luring  many 
years,  that  on  one  occasion  their  tnu- 
tnal  aversion  had  impelled  them  to 
seek  each  other's  lives,  and  that  it 
would  bo  improper  and  vaAsbsaSfe  v> 
select  a  prnMt  «ats&i  to  \»  •>  v*^ 
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accuser.  It  was  urged  on  the  other 
Bide  with  great  force,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Windham,  that  impartially,  though 
•ho  first  duly  of  a  judge,  bad  never 
been  reckoned  among  the  qualities  of 
an  advocate ;  that  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
mini-i ration  of  criruiml  justice  among 
the  English,  the  aggrieved  parly,  tha 
very  last  person  who  ought  to  bo  ad- 
mitted into  the  jury-box,  ia  (lie  prose- 
cutor ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  ma* 
nager  was,  not  that  he  should  be  free 
from  bias,  bat  that  he  should  bo  able, 
well  informed,  energetic,  and  active. 
Tho  ability  and  information  of  Francis 
wire  admitted;  and  the  very  animo- 
sity with  which  he  was  reproached, 
whether  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  wus  at  least 
a  pledge  for  his  energy  and  activity. 
It  seems  difficult  to  refute  these  argu- 
ments, But  the  inveterate  hatred 
boms  by  Francis  to  Hastings  had  ex- 
cited genera!  disgust.  The  House  de- 
cided that  Francis  should  not  be  a 
manager.  Pitt  voted  with  the  majo- 
rity, Dundas  with  the  minority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations 
for  tha  trial  had  proceeded  rapidly ; 
and  on  tho  thirteenth  of  February, 
'[tings  of  the  Court 


strange  characters  From  right  to  left, 
The  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to 
sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenots,  on 
an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising 
tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city 
of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the 
princely  house  of  Oude, 

Tha  place  was  worthy  of  such  a 
trial  It  was  the  great  ball  of  William 
Hufus,  the  ball  which  had  resounded 
with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration 
of  thirty  tings,  the  hall  which  had  wit- 
nessed tha  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the 
just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where 
tbs  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a 
moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious 
party  inflamed  with  just  resentment, 
tho  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the 
placid  courage  which  has  half  redeemed 
his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues,  were 
lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets  were 
kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The  peers, 
robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  mar- 
shalled by  tha  heralds  under  Garter 
King-at-arm*.  The  judges  in  their 
of  state  attended  to  give 
points  of  law.    Near  a  hun- 
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There  were  seated  round  the  Queen 
the  fair-haired  young  daughters  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  There  the  Am- 
bassadors of  great  Kings  and  Com- 
monwealths gazed  with  admiration  on 
a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in 
the  world  could  present  There  Sid- 
dons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic 
beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene 
surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  thought  of  the  days  when 
Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  Sicily 
against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a 
senate  which  still  retained  some  show 
of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered  against 
the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were 
seen,  side  by  side,  the  greatest  painter 
and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age. 
The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds 
from  that  easel  which  has  preserved  to 
us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It 
had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  la- 
bours in  that  dark  and  profound  mine 
from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition,  a  treasure  too 
often  buried  in  the  earth,  too  often 
paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant 
ostentation,  but  still  precious,  massive, 
and  splendid.  There  appeared  the 
voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the 
heir  of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted 
his  faith.  There  too  was  she,  the 
beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  fea- 
tures, lighted  up  by  love  and  music, 
art  has  rescued  from  the  common  de- 
cay. There  were  the  members  of  that 
brilliant  society  which  quoted,  cri- 
ticized, and  exchanged  repartees,  under 
the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs. 
Montague.  And  there  the  ladies  whose 
lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of  Fox 
himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster 
election  against  palace  and  treasury, 
shone  round  Georgians  Duchess  of 
Devonshire. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation. 
Hastings  advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent 
his  knee.  The  culprit  was  indeed  not 
unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He 
had  ruled  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties, 
had  tent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and 


pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high 
place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all 
had  feared  him,  that  most  had  loved 
him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue 
Ho  looked  like  a  great  man,  and  not 
like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small  and 
emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a 
carriage  which,  while  it  indicated  de- 
ference to  the  court,  indicated  also 
habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect, 
a  high  and  intellectual  forehead,  a 
brow  pensive,  but  not  gloomy,  a  mouth 
of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  pale  and 
worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written, 
as  legibly  as  under  the  picture  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Calcutta,  Mais 
ctqua  in  arduis;  such  was  the  aspect 
with  which  the  great  Proconsul  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men 
all  of  whom  were  afterwards  raised  by 
their  talents  and  learning  to  the  highest 
posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and 
strong-minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  the  more 
humane  and  eloquent  Dallas,  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  and  Plomer  who,  near  twenty 
years  later,  successfully  conducted  in 
the  same  high  court  the  defence  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  subsequently  be- 
came Vice-chancellor  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advo- 
cates attracted  so  much  notice  as  the 
accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the  blase  of 
red  drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up 
with  green  benches  and  tables  for  the 
Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke 
at  their  head,  appeared  in  full  dress. 
The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  fail  to 
remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so 
regardless  of  his  appearance,  had  paid 
to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword. 
Pitt  had  refused  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  impeachment ;  and  his 
commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous 
eloquence  was  wanting  to  that  great 
muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and 
blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for 
the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor  ;  and 
his  friends  were  left  without  the  help 
of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact  and  hit 
urbanity.    But  in  spite  of  the  absence 
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of  these  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  [tie  bos  in  which 
the  managers  stood  contained  an  array 
of  speakers  such  as  perhaps  bad  not 
&pp«a[«d  together  since  the  exeat  age 
nf  Athenian  eloquence.  There  were 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  De- 
m  ti.il  Lenes  and  the  English  Hypcridcs. 
There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or 
negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reu-onmgs  and  his  style  to  the  rapucity 
and  taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  nmpli- 
tudo  of  comprehension  and  richness  of 
imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes 
reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  appeared 
the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  his 
form  developed  by  every  manly  exer- 
cise, bis  face  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  spirit,  the  indiums.  thc<  liivairous, 
the  higb-saulcd  Windham.  Nor, 
though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did 
the  youngest  manager  pit.-.-*  unnoticed. 
At  an  ago  when  most  of  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  lifo  are  still 
contending  for  prizes  and  fellowships 
at  college,  he  hud  won  for  himself  a 
conspicuous  place  in  parliament.  No 
J vantage  of " 


of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the 
amiable  poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke 
rose.  Fonr  sittings  were  occupied  by 
bis  opening  speech,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the 
charges.  With  an  exuberance  of 
thought  and  a  splendour  of  diction 
which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly 
raised  expectation  of  the  audience,  bo 
described  (he  character  and  institutions 
of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Asiatic 
empire  of  Britain  had  originated,  and 
set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  the  English  residencies. 
Having  thus  attempted  to  communi- 
cate to  his  hearers  an  idea  of  Eastern 
society,  as  vivid  aa  that  which  existed 
in  his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  ar- 
raign the  administration  of  Hastings 
as  systematically  conducted  in  de- 
fiance of  morality  and  public  law. 
The  energy  and  pathos  of  the  great 
orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted 
admiration  from  the  stern  and  hostile 
Chancellor,  and.  for  a  moment,  seemed 
to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of 
the  defendant.  The  ladies  in  (be  gal- 
leries, unaccustomed  to  such  displays 
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of  every  rani,  I  impeach  the  common 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  all  1" 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  varioos 
emotions  had  subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rote 
to  address  the-  Lords  respecting  the 
course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed. 
The  wish  of  the  accusers  was  that  the 
Court  would  bring  to  a  close  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  first  charge  before 
the  second  was  opened.  The  wish  of 
Hastings  and  of  his  counsel  was  that 
the  managers  should  open  all  the 
charges,  end  produce  all  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution,  betore  the  defence 
began.  The  Lords  retired  to  their 
own  House  to  consider  the  question. 
The  Chancellor  took  the  side  of  Heat- 
ings. Lord  Loughborough,  who  was 
□ow  in  opposition,  supported  the  de- 
mand of  the  managers.  The  division 
showed  which  way  the  inclination  of 
the  tribunal  leaned.  A  majority  of 
near  three  to  one  decided  in  favour  of  the 
coarse  for  which  Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox. 
assisted  by  Mr.  Grey,  opened  the 
charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
several  days  were  spent  in  reading 
papers  and  hearing  witnesses.  The 
next  article  was  that  relating  to  the 
Princesses  of  Oude.  The  conduct  of 
this  part  of  the  case  was  intrusted  to 
Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the  public 
to  bear  him  was  unbounded.  His 
sparkling  and  highly  finished  decla- 
mation lasted  two  days ;  but  the  Hall 
was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the 
whole  time.  It  was  said  that  fifty 
guineas  had  been  paid  lor  a  single 
ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded, 
contrived,  with  a  knowledge  of  stage 
effect  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted, 
into  the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him 
with  the  energy  of  generous  admiration. 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The 
session  could  not  last  much  longer ; 
and  the  progress  which  had  been  made 


o  only  of  these  had  even  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  been  heard ;  and  it 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had 
been  admitted  to  bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in 
the  trial  wai  jfreat  when  the  Court  be. 
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gao  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  when 
Sheridan  spoke  on  the  charge  relating 
to  the  Begums.  From  that  time  the 
excitement  went  down  fast  The  spec- 
tacle had  lost  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were 
over.  What  was  behind  was  not  of  ■ 
nature  to  entice  men  of  letter*  from 
their  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt 
ladies  who  hod  left  the  masquerade  at 
two  to  be  out  of  bed  before  eight. 
There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  There  remained 
statements  of  accounts.  There  re- 
mained the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  words  unintelligible  to  English 
ears,  with  lacs  and  crores,  xemindors 
and  annuls,  sunnuds  and  perwannaha, 
jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There  remained 
bickerings,  not  always  carried  on  with 
the  best  taste  or  with  the  best  temper, 
between  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment and  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
particularly  between  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Law.  There  remained  the  endless 
marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
Peers  between  their  House  and  the 
Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of  law 
was  to  be  discussed,  their  Lordships 
retired  to  disease  it  apart  j  and  the 
consequence  was,  as  a  Peer  wittily  said, 
that  the  judge*  walked  and  the  trial 
stood  stilL 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1788,  when  the  trial  commenced,  no 
important  question,  either  of  domestic 
or  foreign  policy,  occupied  the  public 
mind.  The  proceeding  in  Westminster 
Hall,  therefore,  naturally  attracted 
most  of  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country.  It  was  the  one 
great  event  of  that  season.  But  in  the 
following  year  the  King's  illness,  the 
debates  on  the  Regency,  the  expect- 
ation of  a  change  of  ministry,  com* 
plctely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs ;  and  within  a  fortnight 
after  George  the  Third  had  returned 
thanks  in  St.  Paul's  for  bis  recovery, 
the  States-General  of  France  met  at 
Versailles.  In  the  midst  of  the  agi- 
tation produced  by  these  events,  the 
impeachment  was  for  a  time  almost 
forgotten. 

Thn  trial  fa  4*  'Hj&.^TOa.  <slW 
lgnWlj     la  <to*  Mrfwn,  <A  YWJV<*fc*m 


the  pnweedihg*  had  the  interest  af 

other  luiMiio-s  btfurp  them,  only  thirty- 

ment.  Is  \:-j.  [hi  Regency  Bill  oc- 
cupied til.  i-;.;.,r  House  till  flu-  session 
was  fur  advanced,  When  the  King 
recovered  tin;  cireuiit  were  beginning. 
The  judges  left  town  j  the  Lords 
waited  fur  thu  return  of  the  Oracle*  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  the  consequence 
wiui  that  during  the  whole  year  only 
seventeen  iIjvj  were  given  to  the  cuse 
of  Hastings,  II  was  dear  that  the 
mutter  would  lie  protruded  to  a  length 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  crimi- 
nal taw. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  impeachment,  though  it  is  a  fine 
ceremony,  and  though  it  may  have 
been  useful  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  not  a  proceeding  from  which  much 
good  can  now  he  expected.  Whatever 
confidence  may  he  placed  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Peers  on  an  appeal  arising 
(jut  of  ordinary  litigation,  it  is  certain 
that  no  man  has  the  least  confidence 
in  their  impartiality,  when  a  great 
public  fundionnry,  charged  with  a 
great  statu  crime,  is  brought  to  their 


trial  of  Hastings  to  a  close  in  lean  Uum 
three  months.  The  Lords  bad  not 
finished  their  work  in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of 
doubt,  from  the  time  when  the  Lordl 
resolved  that  they  would  be  gaided  by 
the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  re- 
ceived in  the  inferior  Courts  of  the 
realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well  known, 
exclude  much  information  which  would 
bo  quite  sufficient  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  any  reasonable  man,  in  the 
most  important  transactions  of  private 
life.  These  rules,  at  every  assizes,  save 
scores  of  culprits  whom  judges,  jury, 
and  spectators,  firmly  believe  to  be 
guilty.  But  when  those  rules  were 
rigidly  applied  to  offences  committed 
many  years  before,  at  the  distance  of 
many  thousands  of  miles,  conviction 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  blame  the  accused  and  Ma 
counsel  for  availing  themselves  of  every 
legal  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  an 
acquittal.  But  it  is  clear  that  nn  ac- 
quittal so  obtained  cannot  be  pleaded 
iu  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  Hastings  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
trial.    In  1789  they  proposed  a  vote  of 
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e  proceeding  iu  terminated  bj 
the  dissolution.  Defeated  on  this  point, 
they  made  a  direct  motion  that  the 
impeachment  should  be  dropped  t  bnt 
they  were  defeated  by  the  combined 
force*  of  the  Government  and  the  Op- 
position. It  was,  however,  resolved 
that,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  many 
of  the  articles  should  be  withdrawn.  In 
truth,  had  not  some  such 
adopted,  the  trial  would  have  lasted 
till  the  defendant  was  in  hie  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1799,  the 
decision  was  pronounced.  Dear  eight 
years  after  Hastings  bad  been  bronght 
by  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  of  the  Com- 
mons to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On  the 
last  day  of  this  great  procedure  the 
public  cariosity,  long  suspended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judg- 
ment there  could  be  none ;  for  it  had 
been  fully  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  great  majority  for  the  defendant. 
Nevertheless  many  wished  to  see  the 
pageant,  and  the  Hall  wr~  "  " 
crowded  as  on  the  first  day. 
who,  having  been  present  on  the  first 
day,  now  bore  *  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last,  were  few ;  and  most  of 
•hose  few  wore  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraign- 
ment had  taken  place  before  one  gene- 
ration, and  the  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced by  another.  The  spectator  could 
not  look  at  the  woolsack,  or  at  the  red 
benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at  the  green 
benches  of  the  Commons,  without  see- 
ing something  that  reminded  him  of 
the  instability  of  all  human  things,  of 
the  instability  of  power  and  fame  and 
life,  of  the  mors  lamentable  instability 
of  friendship.  The  great  seal  was 
borne  before  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce 
opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and 
who  was  now  a  member  of  that  govern- 
ment, while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in 
the  court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged 
from  all  his  old  allies,  sat  scowling 
among  the  junior  barons.  Of  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  noble*  who  walked 
in  the  procession  on  the  first  day, 
sixty  had  been  laid  in  their  family 


vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must  hare 
been  the  sight  of  the  managers'  box. 
What  had  become  of  that  fair  fellow- 
ship, so  closely  bound  together  by 
public  and  private  ties,  so  resplendent 
with  every  talent  and  accomplishment? 
It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities 
more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death. 
The  great  chiefs  were  still  living,  and 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  genius. 
But  their  friendship  was  at  an  end. 
It  had  been  violently  and  publicly  dis- 
solved, with  tears  and  stormy  reproaches 
If  those  men,  once  bo  dear  to  each 
other,  were  now  compelled  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  managing  the  impeach- 
ment, they  met  as  strangers  whom 
public  business  had  brought  together, 
and  behaved  to  each  other  with  cold 
and  distant  civility,  Burke  had  in 
bis  vortex  whirled  away  Windham. 
Fox  had  been  followed  by  Sheridan 
and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of 
these  only  six  found  Hastings  guilty 
on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte  Sing 
and  to  the  Begums.  On  other  charges, 
the  majority  in  his  favour  was  still 
greater.  On  some  he  was  unanimously 
absolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the 
bar,  was  informed  from  the  woolsack 
that  the  Lords  had  acquitted  him,  and 
was  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfully  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision  had 
been  fully  expected.  It  was  also  gene- 
rally approved.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial  there  had  been  a 
strong  and  indeed  unreasonable  feeling 
against  Hastings.  At  the  close  ol 
the  trial  there  was  a  feeling  equally 
strong  and  equally  unreasonable  in 
his  favour.  One  cause  of  the  change 
doubt,  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fickleness  of  the  mnlti- 
:ude,  but  what  seems  to  us  to  be  merely 
thegenerallawofhumannature.  Both 
individuals  and  in  masses  violent 
itement  is  always  followed  by  re- 
ision,  and  often  by  reaction.  We 
are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever 
have  overpraised,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  undue  indulgence  where 
we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It  was 
thus  in  the  case  of  Hastings.  The. 
length  of  tta  e\*i,  wwtww,  to-*. 


bira  an  object  of  compassion.  It  was 
thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that, 
even  if  he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an 
lU-uied  man,  and  that  an  impeachment 
of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient [juuiahmoril.  It  was  also  felt  that, 
though,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cri- 
minal law,  a  defendant  is  not  allowed 
to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  his 
crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should 
ho  tried  on  different  principles,  and 
that  a  man  who  had  governed  an  em- 
pire during  thirteen  years  might  have 
done  some  very  rejiivlii'iisiLle  tilings, 
and  yet  might  be  on  the  whole  do- 
serving  of  rewards  and  honours  rather 
than  of  line  and  imprisonment.  The 
press,  an  instrument  neglected  by  the 
prosecutors,  was  used  by  ]  lusnn.ss  iind 
his  friends  with  great  effect.  Every 
ship,  tix),  ihnl  arrived  from  Madras  or 
Bengal,  brought  «  enddy  full  of  his 
admirers.  Ev cry  gentleman  from  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Governor- General  as 
having  deserved  better,  and  having 
been  treated  worse,  than  any  man 
living.  The  effect  of  this  testimony 
ummimouily  civeti  by  all  persons  who 
knew    the    East,    was    naturally    vcrj 
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temple  to  Hastings ;  and  this  story  ac- 
Btrotlg  sensation  in  England. 


Burke's  observations  on  the  apotbeosw 
were  admirable.  He  law  no  reason 
for  astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  inci- 
dent which  had  been  represented  as  so 
striking.  Ho  knew  something  of  the 
mythology  of  the  Brahmins.  Ha 
knew  that  as  they  worshipped  some 
gods  from  love.  Bo  they  worshipped 
others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they 
erected  shrines,  not  only  to  the  benig- 
nant deities  of  light  and  plenty,  but 
also  to  the  fiends  who  preside  ovei 
smallpox  and  murder;  nor  did  he  M 
all  dispute  the  claim  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon. 
This  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one 
of  the  finest  that  ever  was  made  in 
Parliament.  It  is  agrave  and  forcible 
argument,  decorated  by  the  most  bril- 
liant wit  and  fancy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe,  Bui 
in  everything  except  character,  he 
would  have  been  for  better  off  if,  when 
first  impeached,  he  bad  at  once  pleaded 
guilty,  and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  a  ruined  man.  The 
legal  expenses  of  his  defence  had  been 
-  -  which  did 
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hail  practised  strict  economy,  he  would, 
after  ell  his  lueses,  have  bad  a  mode- 
rate competence-,  bnt  in  the  manage- 
ment of  big  private  affairs  he  was  im- 
prudent. The  dearest  wish  of  hi* 
heart  had  always  been  to  regain  Dayles- 
ford.  At  length,  in  the  very  year  in 
which  his  trial  commenced,  the  wish 
was  accomplished ;  and  the  domain, 
alienated  more  than  seventy  year*  be- 
fore, returned  to  the  descendant  of  its 
old  lords.  But  the  manor  home  was  a 
ruin  ;  and  the  grounds  round  it  had, 
during  many  years,  been  utterly  neg- 
lected. Hastings  proceeded  to  build, 
to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of  water,  to 
excavate  a  grotto ;  and,  before  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  be  had  expended  more 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  adorning  his 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  Di- 
rectors and  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
East  India  Company  was  that  he  had 
great  claims  on  them,  that  his  services 
to  them  bad  been  eminent,  and  thai 
his  misfortunes  had  been  the  effect  of 
his  zeal  for  their  interest.  Hie  friends 
in  Lcadenhal]  Street  proposed  to  reim. 
burse  him  the  costs  of  his  trial,  and  tc 
settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five  thou 
sand  pounds  a  year.  But  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Control  was  necessary; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  himself 
been  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  who 
had,  on  that  account,  been  reviled  with 
great  bitterness  by  the  adherents  of 
Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not 
in  a  very  complying  mood.  He  refused 
to  consent  to  what  the  Directors  sug- 
gested. The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Hast- 
ings, in  the  mean  time,  was  reduced  to 
such  distress  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  his  weekly  bills.  At  length  a  com- 
promise was  made.  An  annuity  for 
life  of  four  thousand  pounds  was 
settled  on  Hastings)  and  in  order 
to  cnablo  him  to  meet  pressing  de- 
mands, lie  was  to  receive  ten  years' 
annuity  in  advance.  The  Company 
was  also  permitted  to  lend  him  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by  in- 
stalments without  interest.  This  relief, 
though  given  in  the  most  aboard  man- 
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r,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  retired 
Governor  to  live  in  comfort,  and  even 
luxury,  if  he  had  been  *>  skilful 
manager.  Bnt  he  was  careless  and 
profuse,  smd  was  more  than  once  un- 
der the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
Company  for  assistance,  which  was 
liberally  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but 
it  the  power  and  dignity  which,  when 
he  landed  from  India,  be  had  reason 
to  expect.  He  had  then  looked  for- 
ward to  a  coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  scat 
at  the  Conncil  Board,  an  office  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty-two, 
and  might  hope  for  many  years  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigour.  The  case 
was  widely  different  when  he  left  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too 
.  man  to  turn  his  mind  to  a  new 
class  of  studies  and  duties.  He  had 
nance  of  receiving  any  mark  of 
royal  favour  while  Mr.  Pitt  remained 
in  power  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt  retired, 
Hastings  was  approaching  his  seven- 
tieth year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  ac- 
quittal, he  interfered  in  politics  ;  and 
that  interference  was  not  much  to  bis 
honour.  In  1804  he  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  prevent  Mr.  Addington, 
against  whom  Fox  and  Pitt  had  com- 
bined, from  resigning  the  Treasury. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man,  so 
able  and  energetic  as  Hastings,  can 
have  thought  that,  when  Bonaparte 
was  at  Boulogne  with  a  great  army, 
the  defence  of  our  island  could  safely 
be  intrusted  to  a  ministry  which  did 
not  contain  a  single  person  whom 
flattery  could  describe  as  a  great  states- 
man. It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised 
Mr.  Addington  to  power,  and  on  which 
he  differed  from  both  Fox  and  Pitt, 
Hastings,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
agreed  with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  Addington.  Re- 
ligious intolerance  has  never  been  the 
vico  of  the  Indian  service,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  vice  of  Hastings. 
But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated  Mm 
with  marked  favour.  Fox  bad  been  a 
principal  manager  of  the  impeachment 
To  Pitt  it  was  owing  that  there  had 
been  an  |Da$es*&M~"     ■--■■  " 
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wo  tear,  ni  on  this  occasion  guided 
by  personal  considerations,  rather  than 
by  a  regard  to  the  public  interest. 

Tho  Inst  twenty-four  years  of  his 
life  were  chiefly  pa^ed  in  J'tuyh/sford. 
Ho  amused  himself  with  embellishing 
his  grounds,  riding  fine  Arab  horses, 
fattening  prize- rattle,  and  trying  to 
rear  Indian  aniiuuls  and  vi'setuliles  in 
England,  lie  sent  Tor  seeds  of  a  very 
fine  custiird-upple,  from  the  garden  of 
what  bad  once  been  his  own  villa, 
nmong  the  green  hedgerows  of  Alli- 
poro.  11l'  tried  also  to  naturalise  in 
Worcestershire  the  delicious  lecchoe, 
almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal  which 
deserves  to  bo  regretted  even  amidst 
the  plenty  of  Govern  Garden.  The 
Mogul  emperors,  in  the  lime  of  their 
pTCiitni'SS,  hud  in  vain  attempted  to 
introduce  into  Hindostan  the  gnat  of 
tho  table-land  of  Thibet,  whose  down 
supplies  the  looms  of  Cashmere  with 
l ho  materials  of  tho  finest  shawls. 
Hastings  tried,  with  no  better  fortune, 
to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylcsfurd  ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better 
with  the  cattle  of  Bootnn,  whoso  tails 
are  in  high  esteem  as  tho  best  fans  for 
hriishini;  away  the  mosquitoes. 
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ever  good  the  breakfasts  a 
ford  may  have  been,  —  ana  we  are 
assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most 
aromatic  flavour,  and  that  neither 
tongue  nor  venison-pasty  was  want- 
ing,—  wa  should  have  thought  the 
reckoning  high  if  we  had  been  forced 
to  earn  our  repast  by  listening  every 
day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  com- 
posed by  our  host.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Gleig  has  preserved  this 
little  feature  of  character,  though  we 
think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is 
good  to  be  often  reminded  of  the  in- 
consistency of  human  nature,  and  to 
learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  dis- 
gust on  the  weaknesses  which  arefonnd 
in  the  strongest  minds.  Diouysius  in 
old  times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century, 
with  capacity  and  vigour  equal  to  the 
conduct  of  tho  greatest  affairs,  united 
all  the  little  vanities  and  affectations 
of  provincial  blue -stockings.  These 
great  examples  may  console  the  ad- 
mirers of  Hastings  for  tha  affliction  of 
seeing  Mm  reduced  to  tho  level  of  the 
Ilayleys  and  Sc wards. 
When  Hastings  had  passed   many 

;'Care  in  retirement,  and  had  long  ont- 
ived  tho  common  age  of  men,  he  again 
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Then  were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  general  feeling. 
One  or  tiro  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment were  present.  They  sate 
in  the  same  seats  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied when  they  had  been  thanked 
for  the  services  which  they  had  r 
Acred  in  Westminster  Hall:  for,  by 
courtesy  of  the  House,  a  member  who 
has  been  thanked  in  his  place  is  co 
dercd  as  having  a  right  always  to 
enpy  that  place.  These  gentlemen 
were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  year* 
of  their  lives  in  persecuting  an  innocent 
man.  They  accordingly  kept  their 
seat*  and  pulled  their  hats  over  their 
brows;  but  the  exceptions  only 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  mor 
marks  bis.  The  Lords  received  the 
old  man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect. 
The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  01 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  . 
and,  in  the  Sheldoiiiou  Theatre,  the 
undergraduates  welcomed  him  with 
tumultuous  cheering. 

These  marks  of  public  esteem  were 
soon  followed  by  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour. Hastings  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
long  private  audience  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  treated  him  very  gra- 
ciously. When  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  King  of  Prussia  visited 
England,  Hastings  appeared  in  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  Loudon,  and,  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  princes  and 
great  warriors,  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration. He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexander  and 
to  Frederic  William ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in 
public  that  hononrs  far  higher  than  a 
seat  in  the  Privy  Council  were  due, 
and  would  soon  be  paid,  to  the  man 
who  had  saved  the  British  dominions 
in  Asia.  Hastings  now  confidently 
expected  a  peerage',  but,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  he  was  again  dis- 
appointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  spirits,  of  facul- 
ties not  impaired  to  any  painful  or 
degrading  extent,  and  of  health  such 
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as  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  those  who  attain 
such  an  age.  At  length,  on  the  rwenty- 
second  of  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  met  death 
with  the  same  tranquil  and  decorous 
fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all 
the  trials  of  hi*  various  and  eventful  life. 
With  all  his  faults, — and  they  wen 
neither  few  nor  small, — only  one  ce- 
metery was  worthy  to  contain  his  re- 
mains. In  that  temple  of  silence  and 
reconciliation  where  the  enmities  of 
twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in  the 
Great  Abbey  which  has  during  man; 
ages  afforded  a  quiet  resting-place  to 
those  whose  minds  and  bodies  have 
been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of 
the  Great  Hull,  the  dust  of  the  illus- 
trious accused  should  have  mingled 
with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accusers. 
This  was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  ol 
interment  was  not  ill  chosen.  Behind 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Daylesford,  in  earth  which  already 
held  the  bones  of  many  chiefs  of  the 
house  of  Hastings,  was  laid  the  coffin 
of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever 
borne  that  ancient  and  widely  extended 
name.  On  that  very  spot  probably, 
fourscore  years  before,  the  little  War- 
ren, meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed,  hod 
played  with  the  children  of  plough* 
men.  Even  then  bis  young  mind  had 
revolved  plans  which  might  be  called 

ic    Yet,  however  romantic,  it 

likely  that  they  had  been  so 
strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  had 
the  poor  orphan  retrieved  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  line — not  only  had  be 
repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt 
the  old  dwelling — he  had  preserved 
extended  an  empire.  He  had 
led  a  polity.  He  had  adminis- 
tered government  and  war  with  more 
capacity  of  Richelieu.  He 
had  patronised  learning  with  the  ju- 
dicious liberality  of  Cosmo.  He  had 
been  attacked  by  the  most  formidable 
combination  of  enemies  that  ever  sought 
the  destruction  of  a  single  victim ;  and 
over  that  combination,  after  a  struggle 
of  ten  years,  he  had  triumphed.  He 
had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave 
in  the  fulness  of  age,  in  peace,  after  so 
many  troubles,  in  honour,  after  so  much, 
obloquy. 

■D  A3 
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■l  that,  in  the  two  great  elements 
ol"  nil  social  virtue,  in  respect  For  tho 
ri-lus  of  others,  and  in  sympathy  for 
ike  j>ultcriii^!i  uf  others,  ha  was  de- 
ficient, liii  j.riticiplea  were  somewhat 
lax.  His  heart  was  somewhat  hard. 
But  tlinuL'ii  we  cannot  with  truth  de- 
scrilie  him  I'iilicr  us  n  ri^litcuus  ur  us  u 
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population  and  revc 
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nli'llcct,   liis  rare  talents 
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tiou  untitled  to  the-  third, if  n 
second  place,  sprang  from  a  humble 
origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquisale  ol 
Brandenburg  was  bestowed  bj  the 
EnipercrSi^isiuundonthe  noble  family 
of  lluheiizi.il  I'm.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  family  embraced  the  Lutheran 
doctrines.  It  obtained  from  the  King 
of  Poland,  early  iti  tho  seventeenth 
century,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of 
Prussia,  Even  after  this  accession  of 
territory,  tho  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Hoheniollern  hardly  ranked  with  the 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The 
soil  of  Brandenburg  was  for  the  most 
part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  round 
Potsdam,  tho  favourite  residence  of  the 
Margraves,  the  country  was  a  desert. 
In  some  places,  the  deep  sand  could 
» iib  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous 
tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  In  other  places,  tho  ancient  fo- 
rests, from  which  the  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  descended  on  the 
Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man.    Where  tho  soil  was  rich 
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&.H  to  the  lot  of  ambitions  upstarts. 
Compared  with  tbe  other  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  he  mode  a  figure  resembling 
that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary, 
who  had  bought  a  title,  would  make 
the  company  of  Peers  whose  ancesit 
hud  been  attainted  fur  treason  against 
the  Plantagcnets.  The  envy  of  the 
class  which  Frederic  quitted,  and  the 
civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he 
intruded  himself, 
significant  ways.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
Majesty.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked 
donn  on  his  brother  King  with  an  air 
not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Count 
in  Molicre's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mum- 
mery of  being  made  a  gentleman. 
Austria  exacted  largo 
turn  for  her  recognitii 
gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Frederic  William,  a  prince  who 
be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
talents  for  administration,  but  whose 
character  was  disfigured  by  odious 
vices,  and  whose  eccentricities  were 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  out 
of  a  madhouse.  He  was  exact  and 
diligent  in  the  transacting  of  business  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  formed  the 
design  of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place 
among  the  European  powers,  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong 
military  organization.  Strict  economy 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  sixty  thousand  troops. 
These  troops  wcro  disciplined  in  such 
a  manner,  that  placed  beside  them,  the 
household  regiments  of  Versailles  and 
St.  James's  would  have  appeared  an 
awkward  squad.  The  master  of  such 
a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by 
alt  his  neighbours  as  a  formidable 
enemy  and  a  valuable  ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William 
wis  so  ill  regulated,  that  all  his  incli- 
nations became  passions,  and  all  his 
passions  partook  of  the  character  of 
mural  and  intellectual  disease.  His 
parsimony  degenerated  into  sordid  ava- 
rice. His  taste  for  military  pomp  and 
order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a 
Patch  burgomaster  for  tulips,  or  that 
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of  a  member  of  the  Roxburgh*  Club 
for  Caxtons,     While  the  envoys  of  the 

Court  of  Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such 
squalid  poverty  as  moved  the  laughter 
of  foreign  capitals,  while  the  food  placed 
before  the  princes  and  princesses  of  tbe 
blood-royal  of  Prussia  was  too  scanty 
to  appease  hanger,  and  so  bad  that  even 
hanger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought 
too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The 
ambition  of  the  King  was  to  form  a 
brigade  of  giants,  and  every  country 
was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for  men 
above  the  ordinary  stature.  These  re- 
searches were  not  confined  to  Europe. 
No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd 
in  the  baxaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or 
of  Surat,  could  escape  the  crimps  of 
Frederic  William.  One  Irishman  more 
than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked 
up  in  London  by  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador, received  a  bounty  of  near  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds  sterling,  very 
much  more  than  the  ambassador's 
salary.  This  extravagance  was  the 
more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  ol 
five  feet  eight,  who  might  have  been 
procured  for  a  few  dollars,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  a  much  more 
valuable  soldier,  Rut  to  Frederic 
William,  this  huge  Irishman  was  what 
a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to 
a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

U  remarkable,  that  though  the 
end  of  Frederic  William's  ad- 
have  a  great  mili- 
tary force,  though  his  reign  form*  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  though  his  domi- 
nant passion  was  the  love  of  military 
display,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  pa- 
""*"  of  princes.  We  arc  afraid  that  his 
tion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  ol 
anity,  bat  was  merely  one  of  bis 
thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about 
Ms  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
miser's  feeling  about  bis  money.  Ho 
loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them, 
to  sea  them  increase ;  but  he  could  not 
find  it  iu  his  heart  to  brenk  in  upon 
the  precious  hoard.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  some  future  tune  when  bis 
Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep: 
but  this  future  time  was  always  wash- 
ing |  and  i*  is  nnfoa>n\a  '&>&,<&  VsaNs* 
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had  been  prolonged  thirty  years,  his 
mi  pert)  army  would  never  have  seen  any 
harder  service  i]i:m  s  sham  tight  in  the 
fields  near  Berlin.  Cut  the  great  mili- 
tary means  which  he  had  collected  were 
declined  to  bo  employed  by  a  spirit  fur 
more  during  and  inventive  than  hie  own. 
firdtrie,  sLirnaniL'd  the  Grent,aon  of 
rriikrii'  William,  was  born  in  January, 
1712.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced 
thiit  ho  had  received  from  nature  a 
strung  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a 
-are  firmness  of  temper  und  intensity 
of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  sny  whether 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to 
the  strange  training  which  he  under- 
went. The  history  of  his  bur  hood  is 
painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twill  in 
the  pari-h  workhouse,  Smikc  at  Dothc- 
troys  liall,  note  petted  children  when 
compared  with  this  wretched  heir  ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of 
Knihrie  William  was  hard  and  bad, 
and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
power  had.  made  him  frightfully  savage. 
His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to 
right  and  left  in  curses  and  blows. 
When  his  Majesty  took  a  walk,  every 
'      nan  being  fled  before  hi 
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between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to  ptaj 
backgammon  for  three  halfpence  a 
rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot 
partridges  by  the  thousand.  The  Prince 
Royal  showed  little  inclination  either 
fur  the  serious  employments  or  for  the 
amusements  of  his  father.  Be  shirked 
the  duties  of  the  parade :  he  detested 
the  fume  of  tobacco  :  he  had  no  taste 
either  for  backgammon  or  for  Geld 
sports.  He  had  an  exquisite  car,  and 
performed  Skilfully  on  the  flute.  His 
earliest  instructors  had  been  French 
refugees,  and  they  had  awakened  in 
him  a  strung  passion  for  French  lite- 
rature and  French  society.  Frederic 
William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effe- 
minate and  contemptible,  and,  by 
abuse  and  persecution,  made  them  still 
stronger.  Things  became  worse  when 
the  Prince  Royal  attained  that  time  of 
life  at  which  the  great  revolution  in 
the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place. 
He  was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indis- 
cretions, which  no  good  and  wise  pa- 
rent would  regard  with  severity.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or 
falsely,  of  vices  from  which  History 
averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even  Satire 
blushes   to  name,  vices  such  that,  to 


as  a  Christian  man,  and  all  the  con- 
icience  that  Lb  had  stimulated  hi*  ha- 
tred. The  flate  wu  broken:  the 
French  books  were  tent  oat  of  the 
palace :  the  Prince  was  kicked  and 
cudgelled,  and  palled  hj  the  hair.  At 
dinner  the  plates  were  hurled  at  his 
head  :  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to 
bread  and  water :  sometimes  he  was 
forced  to  swallow  food  so  nauseous  that 
he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stomach. 
Once  bis  father  knocked  him  down, 
dragged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  win* 
dow,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of 
the  curtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime 
of  not  wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered, 
was  subjected  to  the  grossest  indigni- 
ties. The  Princess  Wilhelmma,  wbo 
took  her  brother's  part,  was  treated  al- 
most as  ill  as  Mrs.  Browuriggs  appren- 
tices. Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy 
youth  tried  to  ran  away.  Then  die 
fury  of  the  old  tyrant  rose  to  madness. 
The  Prince  was  an  officer  in  the  army: 
his  flight  was  therefore  desertion ;  and, 
in  the  moral  code  of  Frederic  William, 
desertion  was  the  highest  of  all  crimes. 
"  Desertion,"  says  this  royal  theologian, 
in  one  of  his  half  crazy  letters,"  is  from 
bclL  It  is  a  work  of  the  children  of 
the  DeviL  No  child  of  God  conld  pos- 
sibly be  guilty  of  it."  An  accomplice 
of  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  court  martial,  was  mer- 
cilessly pat  to  death.  It  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  Prince  himself  would 
suffer  tiie  same  fate.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  intercession  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  saved  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg from  the  stain  of  an  unnatural 
murder.  After  mouths  of  cruel  sus- 
pense, Frederic  learned  that  bis  life 
would  be  spared.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, long  a  prisoner ;  bat  he  was  not 
on  that  account  to  be  pitied.  He  found 
in  his  gaolers  a  tenderness  which  he 
had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his 
table  was  not  sumptuous,  bat  he  bad 
wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  appease  hanger :  he  conld  read  the 
Hennade  without  being  kicked,  and 
could  play  on  his  flute  without  having 
it  broken  over  his  head. 
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When  his  confinement  terminated 
he  was  a  man.  He  hod  nearly  com- 
pleted his  twenty-first  year,  and  conld 
scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under 
the  restraints  which  had  made  his  boy- 
hood miserable.  Suffering  had  ma- 
tured his  understanding,  while  It  had 
hardened  his  heart  and  soured  hi! 
temper.  He  had  learnt  self-command 
and  dissimulation:  he  affected  to  con- 
form to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and 
submissively  accepted  a  wife,  who  was 
a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's 
hand.  Ho  also  served  with  credit, 
though  without  any  opportunity  of 
acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during 
a  campaign  marked  by  no  extraordi- 
nary events.  He  was  now  permitted 
to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  and 
was  therefore  able  to  indulge  with 
cantion  bis  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  King,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  inclination,  he  gave  up  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  military  and 
political  business,  and  thus  gradually 
acquired  such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as 
his  most  intimate  associates  were  not 
aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  fovoorite  abode  was  at  Rheins- 
berg,  near  the  frontier  which  separates 
the  Prussian  dominions  from  the  Dncby 
of  Mecklenburg.  Rhemsberg  is  a  fer- 
tile and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of 
the   sandy  waste    of  the   Marquisate. 

The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods  oi 
oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spa. 
cious  lake.  There  Frederic  amused 
himself  by  laying  out  gardens  in  regu- 
lar alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  build- 
ing obelisks,  temples,  and  conserva- 
tories, and  by  collecting  rare  fruits 
and  flowers,  His  retirement  was  en- 
livened .by  a  few  companions,  among 
whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those 
who,   by    birth    i 


French.    With  these  inmates  he  dined 
and  supped  well,   drank  freely,   and 

"cd  himself  sometimes  with  o — 


chapters  of  a  fraternity  wl 
the  Order  of  Bayard  i  I 
was  his  chief  resource. 


holding 
he  called 


f,»*-«it  cAicnt  adopted.     Gcniuiny 

had  not  yet  produced  a  single  master- 
piece of  poetry  or  eloquence.  In  Ger- 
many, therefore,  the  French  taste 
reigned  without  rival  and  without 
limit  Every  youth  of  rank  was 
taught  to  speak  and  write  French. 
That  he  should  speak  and  write  his 
own  tongue  with  ]>olitcness,  or  even 
with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  re- 
garded as  comparatively  an  unimport- 
ant object.  Even  Frederic  William, 
with  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices, 
thought  it  necessary  that  his  children 
should  know  French,  and  quite  unne- 
cessary that  they  should  be  well  versed 
in  German.  The  Latin  was  positively 
interdicted.  MMy  son,"  his  Majesty 
wrote,  u  shall  not  learn  Latin ;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  will  not  sutler  any 
body  even  to  mention  such  a  thing  to 
me,  One  of  the  preceptors  ventured 
to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original 
with  the  Prince  BoyaL  Frederic  Wil- 
liam entered  the  room,  and  broke  out 
in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

u  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?n 
44  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered 
the  preceptor,  "I  was  explaining  the 
Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  Highness." 
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lestit lie,  the  want  of  ■  language  would 
have  prevented  him  from  being  a  great 
poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagination, 
as  far  as  ire  recollect,  was  ever  com- 
posed by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect 
which  he  had  learned  without  remem- 
bering how  or  when,  and  which  he  had 
spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analysed  m  structure.  Romans 
of  great  abilities  wrote  Greek  verses ; 
bat  how  many  of  those  verses  have 
deserved  to  live?  Many  men  of  emi- 
nent genius  have,  in  modern  times, 
written  Latin  poems ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not 
even  Hilton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the 
first  class  of  art,  or  even  very  high  in 
the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  French  verses  of  Fre- 
deric, we  can  find  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
industry,  nothing  above  the  level  of 
Ncwdigate  and  Scatonian  poetry.  His 
best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank  with  the 
worst  in  Dodslej's  collection.  In  his- 
tory, he  succeeded  better.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  find,  in  any  of  bis  voluminous 
Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection  or  vivid 
painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distin- 
guished by  clearness,  conciseness,  good 
sense,  and  a  certain  air  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  which  is  singularly  graceful 
in  a  man  who,  having  done  great 
things,  sits  down  to  relate  them.  On 
the  whole,  however,  none  of  his  writings 
are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters, 
particularly  those  which  are  written 
with  earnestness,  and  are  not  embroi- 
dered with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man 
devoted  to  literature,  and  acquainted 
only  with  tho  literature  of  Prance, 
should  have  looked  with  profound  vene- 
ration on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  "A 
man  who  has  never  seen  the  sun,"  says 
Calderon,  in  one  of  his  charming  co- 
medies, "  cannot  be  blamed  for  think- 
ing that  no  glory  can  exceed  that  of 
the  moon.  A  man  who  has  seen  nei- 
ther moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed 
for  talking  of  the  unrivalled  brightness 
of  the  morning  star."  Had  Frederic 
been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton 
or  even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  Henriade  would  prove  that 
he  was  ntterlj  destitute  of  the  power 
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of  discerning  what  is  excellent  In  art 


Had  be  been  familiar  with  Sophocles  01 
Shakspeare,  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more  justly. 
Had  he  been  able  to  study  Tbucydi  ties 
and  Tacitus  in  the  original  Greek  and 
Latin,  ho  would  have  known  that  there 
were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  his- 
tory far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  But 
the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  tlie 
most  powerful  tragedies,  and  the  most 
brilliant  and  picturesque  historical  work 
that  Frederic  had  ever  read,  were  Vol- 
taire's. Such  high  and  various  excel- 
lence moved  the  young  Prince  almost 
to  adoration.  Tho  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  religions  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions had  not  yet  been  fully  exhibited 
to  the  public  At  a  later  period,  when 
an  exile  from  hie  country,  and  at  open 
war  with  tho  Church,  he  spoke  out. 
But  when  Frederic  was  at  Rheinsberg, 
Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier  i  and, 
though  he  could  not  always  curb  his 
petulant  wit,  he  bad  as  yet  published 
nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from 
Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of 
the  mild  and  generous  school  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read  with 
pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire, 
and  in  Alzire,  Christian  piety  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  amiable  form ;  and, 
some  years  after  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended 
to  accept  the  dedication  of  Mahomet 
The  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  how- 
ever, might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a 
keen  eye  through  the  decent  disguise 
with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic, 
who  held  similar  opinions,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  practise  similar  dissimu- 
lation. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the 
style  of  a  worshipper;  and  Voltaire  re- 
plied with  exquisite  grace  and  address. 
A  correspondence  followed,  which  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who 
wish  to  become  proficients  in  the  ig- 
noble art  of  flattery.  No  nun  ever  paid 
compliment*  better  than  Voltaire.  Hit 
sweetest  confectionery  had  always  • 
J-" — e,  yet  -" — •--  -  "■- -' :l 


rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government, 
unjust  war,  in  short,  against  almost 
every  thing  for  which  its  author  is  now 


The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then 
*  ferocious  growl  at  the  diversions  of 
Bheiniberg.  Bnt  his  health  wai  broken; 
hi*  end  ih  approaching;  and  hu 
vigour  was  impaired.  Ha  had  only  one 
pleasure  left,  that  of  seeing  tall  soldiers. 
Be  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
I— But  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  four 
or  six  feet  live ;  and  such  presents  were 
from  time  to  time  judiciously  offered 
by  hi*  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic 
William  met  death  with  a  firmness  and 
dignity  worthy  of  a  better  end  wiser 
man]  and  Frederic,  who  had  jn*t  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  became 
King  of  ProMi*,  Hi*  character  was  little 


dee,  indeed, 
with  him,  or  corresponded  with  him, 
could  doubt  But  the  easy  Epicurean 
lift  which  be  bad  led,  hi*  love  of  good 
cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of 
conversation,  of  light  literature,  led 
murr  to  regard  him  a*  a  sensual  and 
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father  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery 
and  degradation  by  a  taunt  instead  of 
a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is  true,  by  no 
means  relinquished  his  hereditary  pri- 
vilege of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His 
practice,  however,  as  to  that  matter, 
differed  in  some  important  respects 
from  his  father's.  To  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, the  mere  circumstance  that  any 
persons  whatever,  men,  women,  or 
children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were 
within  reach  of  his  toes  and  of  his 
cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  proceeding  to  belabour  them.  Fre- 
deric required  provocation  as  well  as 
vicinity;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to 
inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correc- 
tion on  any  but  his  born  subjects; 
though  on  one  occasion  M.  Thiebault 
had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to 
anticipate  the  high  honour  of  being  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still 
very  imperfectly  understood  either  by 
his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours,  when 
events  occurred  which  exhibited  it  in 
a  strong  light  A  few  months  after 
his  accession  died  Charles  the  Sixth, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  de- 
scendant, in  the  male  line,  of  the  house 
of  Austria, 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long 
before  his  death,  relinquished  all  hopes 
of  male  issue.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been 
to  secure  to  his  descendants  in  the 
female  line  the  many  crowns  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view, 
he  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  suc- 
cession, widely  celebrated  throughout 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Loraine, 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her 
ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  throne  by  a  clearer  title.  All 
the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  had, 
during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to 
one  single  end,  the  settlement  of  the 
succession.  From  every  person  whose 
rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously 
affected,  renunciations  in  the  most  so- 
lemn form  had  been  obtained.  The  new 
law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates  of 


all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities 
which  made  up  the  great  Austrian  mo- 
narchy. England,  France,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
the  Germanic  body,  had  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  maintain  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  That  instrument  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on 
this  subject  had  existed,  the  arrange- 
ment was  one  which  no  good  man 
would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It 
was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was 
an  arrangement  acceptable  to  the  great 
population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly 
concerned.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  made  no  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  among  the  states  of  Christ- 
endom. It  was  an  arrangement  which 
could  be  set  aside  only  by  means  of  a 
general  war  ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside, 
the  effect  would  be,  that  the  equili- 
brium of  Europe  would  be  deranged, 
that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
millions  would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and 
that  great  provinces  which  had  been 
united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  from 
each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were, 
therefore,  bound  by  every  obligation 
which  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ought 
to  hold  most  sacred,  to  respect  and  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  Archduchess. 
Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  move 
the  mind  of  any  generous  man  to  pity, 
admiration,  and  chivalrous  tenderness. 
She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her 
form  was  majestic,  her  features  beauti- 
ful, her  countenance  sweet  and  ani- 
mated, her  voice  musical,  her  deport  - 
ment  gracious  and  dignified.  In  all 
domestic  relations  she  was  without  re- 
proach. She  was  married  to  a  husband 
whom  she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birth  to  a  child,  when  death 
deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss 
of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  em- 
pire, were  too  much  for  her  in  the  deli- 
cate state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits 
were  depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its 
bloom.  Yet  it  seemed  that  she  hud 
little  cause  for  anxiety.  It  seemed  thai 
justice,  humax&V},  %uA  ta*  %&&.<&>»**» 
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to  commit  the  great  crime  of  violating 
his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally 
whom  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of 
plunging  all  Europe  into  along,  bloody, 
and  desolating  war;  and  all  this  for  no 
end  whatever,  except  that  be  might  ex- 
tend his  dominions,  and  see  his  name  in 
the  gazettes.  He  determined  to  assem- 
ble a  great  army  with  speed  and  secrecy, 
to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa 
should  be  apprised  of  his  design,  and  to 
add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 
We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at 
length  the  pleas  which  the  compiler  of 
the  Memoirs  before  us  has  copied  from 
Doctor  Preuss.  They  amount  to  this, 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had 
some  ancient  pretensions  to  Silesia,  and 
had  in  the  previous  century  been  com- 
pelled, by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  to  waive  those  pre- 
tensions. It  is  certain  that,  whoever 
might  originally  have  been  in  the  right, 
Prussia  had  submitted.  Prince  after 
prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  ar- 
rangement Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin 
had  recently  been  allied  with  that  of 
Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  inte- 
grity of  th«    An**"—  —'  " 
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high  professions  of  integrity  and  phi- 
lanthropy. «  We  will  not,"  they  wrote, 
**  we  cannot,  believe  it" 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces 
hud  been  assembled.  Without  any  de- 
claration of  war,  without  any  demand 
for  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pour- 
ing forth  compliment*  and  assurances 
of  good  will,  Frederic  commenced  hos- 
tilities. Many  thousands  of  his  troops 
were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  knew  that  he  bad 
set  up  any  claim  to  any  part  of  her 
territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a 
message  which  could  be  regarded  only 
as  on  insult.  If  she  would  but  let  him 
have  Silesia,  he  would,  he  said,  stand 
by  her  against  any  power  which  should 
try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  domi- 
nions ;  us  if  ho  was  not  already  bound 
to  stand  by  her.  or  as  if  his  new  promise 
could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold 
was  severe,  and  the  roads  heavy  with 
mire.  But  the  Prussians  pressed  on. 
Resistance  wag  impossible.  The  Aus- 
trian army  was  then  neither  numerous 
nor  efficient.  The  small  portion  of  that 
army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was  unpre- 
pared for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  block- 
aded ;  Breslau  opened  its  gates;  Ohlaa 
was  evacuated.  A  few  scattered  garri- 
sons still  held  out;  but  the  whole  open 
country  was  subjugated  :  no  enemy 
ventured  to  encounter  the  King  in  the 
field  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  January 
17+1,  he  returned  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Hod  the  Silesian  question  been  merely 
a  question  between  Frederic  and  Maria 
Theresa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
quit the  Prussian  King  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which 
his  policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail 
to  produce,  on  the  whole  community  of 
civilized  nations,  we  are  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more 
severe.  Till  he  began  the  war,  it  seem- 
ed possible,  even  probable,  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  be  preserved.  The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage 
was  indeed  a  strong  temptation ;  and 
in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambitious 
schemes  were  already  meditated.  But 
the   treaties  by  which  the  Pragmatic 
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Sanction  had  been  guaranteed  were 
express  and  recent.  To  throw  all  Eu- 
rope into  confusion  for  a  purpose  clearly 
unjust,  was  no  light  matter.  England 
was  true  to  her  engagements.  The  voice 
of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace. 
He  had  a  conscience.  Be  was  now  in 
extreme  old  age,  and  was  unwilling, 
after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation 
was  considered,  must  be  pronounced 
singularly  pure,  to  carry  the  fresh  stain 
of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribunal  of 
bis  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprin- 
cipled Belle-Isle,  whose  whole  life  was 
one  wild  day-dream  of  conquest  and 
spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound  as 
she  was  by  solemn  stipulations,  conld 
not,  without  disgrace,  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  large  part  ol 
the  inheritance  which  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  move  without  support.  It 
might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  that,  after  a  short  period  oi 
restlessness,  all  the  potentates  of  Chris- 
tendom would  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  late  Emperor.  Bui 
the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbours. 
His  example  quieted  their  sense  ol 
shame.  His  success  led  them  to  un- 
derrate the  difficulty  of  dismembering 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  whole 
world  sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head 
of  Frederic  is  all  the  blood  which  was 
shed  in  a  war  which  raged  dnringmuny 
years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  blood  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy, 
the  blood  of  the  mountaineers  who  were 
slaughtered  at  Culloden.     The   evils 


was  unknown ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had 
promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought 
on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL,  and  red 
men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  ■ 
battle  |  but  the  Austrian  troops  were 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  fortresses 
which  still  held  oat.  In.  ths  *o*hi 
Frederic  wyjtaiA  \a»  wws-  "&»"*!» 
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m  tnat  age  ;  and  some  able  and  ex- 
perienced officers  were  at  hand  to  assist 
lim  with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the 
most  distinguished  was  Field-Marshal 
Schwerin,  a  brave  adventurer  of  Pome- 
ranian extraction,  who  had  served  half 
the  governments  in  Europe,  had  borne 
the  commissions  of  the  States  General 
of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, had  fought  under  Marlborough 
at  Blenheim,  and  had  been  with  Charles 
die  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at 
Molwiti ;  and  never  did  the  career  of 
a  great  commander  open  in  a  more 
inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was 
victorious.  Not  only,  however,  did  he 
not  establish  his  title  to  the  character 
of  an  able  general ;  but  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
he  possessed  the  vulgar  courage  of  a 
soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  was  put  to  flight 
Unacccustomed  to  the  tumult  and  car- 
nage of  a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily 
to  those  who  urged  him  to  save  him- 
self. His  English  grey  carried  him 
many  miles  from  the  field,  while  | 
Schwerin.  thonch    *******  a  ~*    :- 
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iolred  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of 
•  people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and 
I  m patient  of  oppression,  but  brave, 
generous,  and  simple-hearted.  Id  the 
midstof  distress  and  peril  she  bad  given 
birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely  had  she 
risen  from  her  conch,  when  she  has- 
tened to  Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight 
of  an  innumerable  multitude,  she  was 
crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed 
with  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spec- 
tator could  restrain  his  tear*  when  die 
beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak 
from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the 
fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount 
of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient 
sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  and,  with  a 
glow  on  her  pale  face,  challenged  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute 
her  rights  and  those  of  her  boy.  At 
the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she  ap- 
peared clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her 
father,  and  in  pathetic  and  dignified 
words  implored  her  people  to  support 
her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  depu- 
ties sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabres, 
and  with  eager  voices  vowed  to  stand 
by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Till  then,  her  firmness  had  never  once 
forsaken  her  before  the  pnblie  eye  j 
but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down  upon 
her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more 
touching  was  the  sight  when,  a  few 
days  later,  she  came  again  before  the 
Estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  be- 
fore them  the  little  Archduke  in  her 
aims.  Then  it  was  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that 
war-cry  which  soon  resounded  through- 
out Europe,  "  Let  ua  die  for  our  King, 
Maria  Theresa  !" 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  me- 
ditating a  change  of  policy.  He  had 
no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme 
power  on  the  Continent,  at  the  expense 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  His  first 
object  was  to  rob  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary. Hie  second  object  was  that,  if 
possible,  nobody  should  rob  her  but 
himself.  He  had  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austria;  but  these  engagements  were 
in  bis  estimation  of  no  more  force  than 
the  guarantee  formerly  given  to  the 


Pragmatic 
mi  to  secure  his  share  of  the  plunder 
by  betraying  hi*  accomplices.  Maria 
Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
any  such  compromise  t  but  the  English 
government  represented  to  her  so 
strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off 
Frederic,  that  she  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  negotiation  would  not,  however, 
have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the 
arms  of  Frederic  been  crowned  with 
a  second  victory.  Prince  Charles  of 
Loraine,  brother- in-law  to  Maria  The- 
resa, a  bold  and  active,  though  unfor- 
tunate general,  gave  battle  10  the  Prus- 
sians at  Chotnsita,  and  was  defeated. 
The  King  was  still  only  a  learner  of 
the  military  art  He  acknowledged,  at 
a  later  period,  that  his  success  on  this 
occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at 
all  to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely 
to  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  his 
troops.  He  completely  effaced,  how- 
ever, by  his  personal  courage  and 
energy,  the  stain  which  Molwiti  had 
left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  Eng- 
lish mediation,  was  the  fruit  of  this 
battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia : 
Frederic  abandoned  his  allies :  Saxony 
followed  his  example ;  and  the  Queen 
was  left  at  liberty  to  turn  her  whole 
force  against  France  an  d  Bavaria.  She 
was  every  where  triumphant.  The 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  effected 
their  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their 
retreat  might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses 
of  thousands  who  had  died  of  cold, 
fatigue,  and  hunger.  Many  of  those 
who  reached  their  country  carried  with 
them  the  seeds  of  death.  Bavaria  was 
overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious  warriors 
from  that  bloody  debatable  land  which 
lies  on  the  frontier  between  Christen. 
dom  and  Islam.  The  terrible  names 
of  the  Fandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the 
Hussar,  then  first  became  familiar  to 
western  Europe.  The  unfortunate 
Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  by 
Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven 
from  his  hereditary  states,  and  ne- 
glected by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by 
shame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  and. 
An  English  army  appeared  in  the 
heart  of  Gennanv,  m.4  ta&asfcen.  **nn 


selected  for  the  mission.     He  eagerly 
undertook  the  task  i     for,  while   his 
literary  fume  filled  all  Europe,  he  was 
troubled  with  a  childish  craving  for 
political  difltinctiffn.    He  was  rain,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  hi*  address,  and 
of  his  issstattssspja?  eloquence ;  and  ho 
flattered    himself  that    he    possessed 
houndlose  Influence  over  the  King  of  . 
Prussia.    The  troth  was  that  he  knew,  i 
as  yet,  only  one  corner  of  Frederic's   i 
character.      He  was  well   acquainted   1 
with  ell  the  petty  vanities  and  effecta-   t 
tiOM  Of  the  poetaster;    but  was  not  o 
aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  n 
with  all  the  talents  and  Tkes  which  d 
lead  to  success  in  active  life,  and  that  1 
the  unlucky  versifier  who  pestered  hint 
with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrine),   h 
was  the  moat  vigilant,  suspicious,  and   ti 
severe  of  politicians.  o 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  ti 
mark  of  respect  and  friendship,  was  a 
lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a  seat  a 
doily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotia-  a 
tion  was  of  an  extraordinary  descrip-  tl 
tion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  I 
whimsical  than  the  conferences  which  n 
took  place  between  the  first  literary  tl 
man  and  the  first  practical  man  of  the  h 
age,  whom  a  strange  weakness  had  in-  c 
duced  to  exchange  their  parts.    The   <■ 
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is  whoso  precocious  and  self-tangl 
military  skill  resembled  intuition. 
Condi,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  ex- 
amples. But  Frederic  was  not  one  of 
these  brilliant  portents.  His  proficiency 
in  military  science  was  eimply  the  pro- 
ficiency which  a  man  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties makes  in  any  science  to  which  be 
applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and 
industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfriedbcrg 
that  he  first  proved  how  much  ho  had 
profited  by  his  errors,  and  by  their  con- 
sequences. His  victory  on  that  day 
was  chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  disposi- 
tions, and  convinced  Europe  that  the 
prince  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
stood  aghast  in  the  root  of  Molwits, 
had  attained  in  the  military  art  a  mas- 
tery equalled  by  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  equalled  by  Sax3  alone. 
The  victory  of  Hohen  fried  berg  was 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  Franco 
had  been  victorious  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries.  Frederic  had  no  longer  reason 
to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  would  be 
able  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  be- 
gan to  meditate  a  fourth  breach  of  his 
engagements.  TheCourt  of  Versailles 
was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter 
of  earnest  t  ~  istulation,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lewis,  was  sent  to  Berlin ; 
bat  in  vain.  In  the  antnmn  of  1746, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England, 
and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  with 
Austria  also.  The  pretensions  of 
Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no 
obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  That 
unhappy  prince  was  no  ..;orc j  and 
Francis  of  Loraine,  Che  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  was  raised,  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  Germanic  body, 
to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  bat  the 
European  war  lasted  till,  in  the  year 
1749,  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
i>f  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers 
tliat  had  token  part  in  it.  the  only  gainer 
was  Frederic  Not  only  hod  he  added 
to  bia  patrimony  the  fine  province  of 
Silesia:  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled 
dexterity,  succeeded  so  well  in  alter- 
nately depressing  the  scale  of  Austria 


and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  holding  the  balance 
of  Europe,  a  high  dignity  for  one  who 
ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and  whose 
great-grandfather  had  been  no  more 
than  a  Margrave.  By  the  public,  thai 
King  of  Prussia  was  considered  as  a 
politician  destitute  alike  of  morality 
and  decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and 
shamelessly  false ;  nor  was  the  public 
much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts, 
a  rising  general,  a  shrewd  negotiator 
and  administrator.  Those  qualities 
wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind, 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to 
himself;  for  they  wen  qualities  which 
shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His 
career  had  hitherto,  with  little  Inter- 
ruption, been  prosperous ;  and  it  was 
only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in 
adversity  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed even  men  celebrated  for 
strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  great- 
ness could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  applied  himself  to  public 
business  after  a  fashion  unknown 
among  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
indeed,  had  been  his  own  prime  minis- 
ter, and  had  exercised  a  general  super- 
intendence over  all  the  departments  ot 
the  government ;  but  this  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  Frederic  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  being  his  own  prime  minister ; 
he  would  be  his  own  sole  minister. 
Under  him  there  was  no  room,  not 
merely  for  a  Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin, 
bnt  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  ft  Torcy. 
A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a 
restless  and  insatiable  longing  to  dic- 
tate, to  intermeddle,  to  make  his  power 
felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of 
his  fellow -creatures,  made  him  unwill- 
ing to  ask  counsel,  to  confide  important 
secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers.  The 
highest  functionaries  under  bis  govern- 
ment were  mere  clerks,  and  were  nut 
so  much  trusted  by  him  as  valuable 
clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of 
departments.  He  was  his  own  trea 
surer,  his  own  commander-in-chief,  bis 
own  intendant  of  public  works,  his  own 
minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for  home 
affairs   and    foreign  affairs,  his  own 
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had  contented  himself  with  a  general   I 
control.     In   this  manner  the  advo 
lages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design,   ' 
and  the  advantages  which  belong  lo  tho    I 
division  of  labour,  would  have  been  lo 
a  great  extent  combined.    Bat  inch  a 
system  wonld  not  hare  mited  the  pe-   '. 
culiar  temper  of  Frederic,    He  could  1 
tolerate  no  will,  no  reason,  in  the  state,   f 
nave  oil  own.    Be  wished  for  no  abler  I 
assistance  than  that  of  penmen  who  t 
had   just   understanding    enough 
translate  and  transcribe,  to  make  o 
hii  scrawls,  and  to  put  hia  concise  Y 
and  No  into  an  official  form.     Of  the   t 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as 
much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  lithe- 
graphic  press,  as  he  required  from  t 
secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  human 
body  or  a  human  mind.  At  Potsdam,  c 
Lis  ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  < 
in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  A  page  1 
anon  appeared,  with  a  large  basket  full  I 
of  all  the  letters  which  had  arrived  for  I 
the  King  by  the  last  courier,  despatches  < 
from  ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  • 
of  revenue,  plana  of  b  " 
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the  soldier* 
plosecma  hardly  credible.  Ofthemales 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  ■  seventh  put 
were  probably  under  arms ;  and  this 
great  force  had,  by  drilling,  bj  review- 
ing, and  by  the  nnaparing  me  of  cane 
and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform 
all  evolutions  with  a  rapidity  and  a 
precision  which  would  have  astonished 
Villars  or  Eugene.  The  elevated  feel- 
ing* which  are  necessary  to  the  beat 
kind  of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the 
Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks  were 
not  found  the  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  pikemen 
of  Cromwell,  the  patriotic  ardour,  the 
thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great 
leader,  which  inflamed  the  Old  Guard 
of  Napoleon.  But  in  mil  the  mechani- 
cal parts  of  the  military  calling,  the 
Prussians  were  as  superior  to  the 
English  and  French  troops  of  that  day 
a*  tie  English  and  French  troops  to  a 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  sol- 
dier was  small,  though  every  rixdollar 
of  extraordinary  charge  was  scrutinized 
by  Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  sua- 

C'on  such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never 
ught  to  the  examination  of  an  army 
estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment was,  for  the  means  of  the 
country,  enormous.  In  order  that  it 
might  not  be  utterly  ruinous,  it  was 
necessary  that  every  other  expense 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  Accordingly  Frederic, 
though  hit  dominions  bordered  on  the 
sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither  bad 
nor  wished  to  have  colonies.  His 
judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly 
paid.  His  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
walked  on  foot,  or  drove  shabby  old 
carriages  till  the  axle-trees  gave  way. 
Even  to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents, 
who  resided  at  London  and  Pans,  he 
allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  The  royal  household 
was  managed  with  a  frugality  unusual 
in  the  establishments  of  opulent  subjects, 
unexampled  in  any  other  palace.  The 
King  loved  good  eating  and  drinking, 
and  daring  groat  part  of  his  life  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded 
by  guests  i  yet  the  whole  charge  of  hit 


kitchen  was  brought  within  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
He  examined  every  extraordinary  item 
with  a  care  which  might  be  thought 
to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-house 
better  than  a  great  prince.  When 
more  than  four  rixdollars  were  asked 
of  him  for  a  hundred  oysters,  ho 
stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one 
of  his  generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to 
the  Empress  Queen.  Not  a  bottle  of 
Champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal 
parks  and  forests,  a  serions  head  of 
expenditure  in  most  kingdoms,  was  to 
him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole 
was  fanned  out  ;  and  though  the 
farmers  were  almost  ruined  by  their 
contract,  the  King  would  grant  them 
no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted 
of  one  fine  gala  dress,  which  lasted 
him  all  his  life  ;  of  two  or  three  old 
coats  fit  for  Monmouth  Street,  of  yel- 
low waistcoats  soiled  with  snuff,  and 
of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  parsimony,  nay, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence, 
the  taste  for  building.  In  all  oilier 
things  his  economy  was  such  as  we 
might  call  by  a  harsher  name,  if  we 
did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were 
drawn  from  a  heavily  taxed  people, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
without  excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up 
at  once  a  formidable  army  and  a 
splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator, 
Frederic  had  undoubtedly  many  titles 
to  praise.  Order  was  strictly  main- 
tained throughout  his  dominion". 
Property  was  secure.  A  great  liberty 
of  speaking  and  of  writing  was 
allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible 
strength  derived  from  a  great  army, 
the  King  looked  down  on  malcontents 
and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain  ;  and 


little  encouragement 


to  spies  i 
told  of 


tformors.     When  he  w 

disaffection  of  one  of  his  subjects,  he 

merely  asked,  *  How  many  thousand 

m  can  he  bring  into  the  field  ?"    He    - 

ce  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  something 

a  wall     He  rode  up  and  found  that 

the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous 

placard  against  htMaU.    TAsf^ansA 
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had  been  posted  up  fo  lii^'li  that  it 

was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederic 
ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down 
and  put  it  lower.  "  My  people  and  L" 
he  said,  "  have  coma  to  an  agreement 
which  satisfies  us  both.  They  ore  to 
say  what  they  please,  and  I  am  10  do 
what  I  pi  en  se."  No  person  would 
have  dnrcd  to  publish   in   Irfindon  sa- 
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Innd.    Every  form  of  religion  tind  irre- 

liu'ion  found  an  osvlum  in  bis  state*. 
The  scoffer  whom  the  parliaments  ol 
France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death, 
was  consoled  by  a  commission  in  the 
Prussian  service.  The  Jesuit  who 
could  show  his  face  nowhere  else,  who 
in  Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal 
laws,  who  was  proscribed  by  France. 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  whe 
had  been  given  up  even  by  the  Va- 
tican, found  safety  and  tho  means  of 
subsistence    in    tho   Prussian    donii- 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  »d- 
ministration  resolve  themselves  into 
one  vice,  the  spirit  or  meddling.  Tht 
ifi'lefut liable  activity  of  his  imcllec, 
his  dictatorial  temper,  his  military 
habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great 
fault.  He  drilled  his  people  as  he 
drilled  bis  grenadiers.  Capital  and 
industry  were  diverted  from  their  na- 
tural direction  by  a  crowd  of  prepos- 
terous regulations.  There  was  a  mono- 
poly of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The 
public  money,  of  which  the  King  was 
generally  so  sparing,  was  lavishly  spent 
n   ploughing   bog?,  in    planting  mul- 
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dicating  c 


i  questions  of  civil  right 
i  likely  to  form  correct 
opinions  on  such  questions  than  a 
prince  whose  attention  was  divided 
among  a  thousand  objects,  and  who 
liad  never  read  a  law-book  through. 
The  resistance  opposed  to  hint  by  the 
tribunals  inflamed  hirg  to  fury.  He 
reviled  his  Chancellor.  Ha  kicked  the 
shins  of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it 
is  true,  intend  to  act  unjustly.  He 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing 
right,  and  defending  the  cause  of  the 
poor  against  the  wealthy.  Yet  this 
well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far 
more  harm  than  all  tho  explosions  of 
his  evil  passions  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shift 
to  live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant; 
but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busybody  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and 
regulating  appeared  in  every  part  of 
the  King's  policy.  Every  lad  of  a  cer- 
tain station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to 
certain  schools  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  If  a  young  Prussian  re- 
paired, though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
Leyden  or  Gottingea  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  the  offence  was  punished 
with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes 
with  the  confiscation  of  property.  No- 
body was  to  travel  without  the  royal 
permission.  If  the  permission  were 
granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tour- 
ist was  fixed  by  royal  ordinance,  A 
merchant  might  take  with  him  two 
hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a 
noble  was  allowed  to  take  four  hun- 
dred i  for  it  may  be  observed,  in  pass- 
ing, that  Frederic  studiously  kept  np 
the  old  distinction  between  the  nobles 
and  the  community.  In  speculation, 
he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but  in 
action,  a  German  prince.  Ho  talked 
and  wrote  about  the  privileges  of  blood 
in  the  style  of  Sicycs ;  but  in  practice 
no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with 
a  keener  eye  to  genealogies  and  quar- 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But 
there  was  another  Frederic,  the  Fre- 
deric of  Rheinsberg,  the  fiddler  and 
flute-player,  the  poetaster  and  meta- 
physician. Amidst  the  cares  of  state 
lbs  Kin,"  bad  retained  his  passion  for 
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music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for 
literary  society.  To  these  amusements 
ha  devoted  all  the  time  that  he  could 
snatch  front  the  business  of  war  and 
government ;  and  perhaps  more  light 
is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what 
passed  during  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
than  by  his  battles  or  bis  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller 
that,  in  his  country,  no  Augustus,  no 
Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  tho  infancy 
of  poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic 
language  of  Lather,  driven  by  the 
Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants, 
and  by  the  French  from  tho  palaces 
of  kings,  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that 
language  Frederic  had  no  notion.  He 
generally  spoke  of  it,  and  of  those  who 
used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ignorance. 
His  library  consisted  of  French  books; 
at  his  table  nothing  was  heard  but 
French  conversation.  The  associates 
of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for 
the  most  part,  foreigners.  Britain  fur- 
nished to  the  royal  circle  two  dis- 
tinguished men,  born  in  the  highest 
rank,  and  driven  by  civil  dissensions 
from  the  land  to  which,  under  happier 
circumstances,  their  talents  and  virtues 
might  have  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  glory.  George  Keith,  Earl  Maris- 
chal  of  Scotland,  had  taken  arms  for 
the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715  ;  and  hit 
younger  brother  Junes,  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  had  fought  gal- 
lantly by  his  side.  When  all  was 
lost  they  retired  together  to  the  Conti- 
nent, roved  from  country  to  country, 
served  under  various  standards,  and  so 
bore  themselves  as  to  win  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  many  who  had  no 
love  for  tho  Jacobite  cause.  Their 
long  wanderings  terminated  at  Pots- 
dam ;  nor  hod  Frederic  any  associates 
who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a 
share  of  his  esteem.  They  were  not 
only  accomplished  men,  but  nobles  and 
warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in 
■var  and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of 
amusing  him  at  supper.  Alone  of 
all  his  companions  they  appear  never 
to  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  his 
demeanour  towards  them.     Some  of 


Berlin,  a  humble  imitation  of  Ibe  re- 
nowned academy  of  Paris.  Baeulard 
D'Amaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was 
thought  to  have  given  promise  of  great 
tilings,  had  been  induced  to  quit  hit 
country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian 
Conn.  The  Marquees  D'Argeua  was 
among  the  King's  favourite  compa- 
nions, on  account,  as  it  should  seem, 
of  the  strong  opposition  between  their 
characters.  The  parts  of  D'Argens 
were  good,  and  hif  manners  those  of  a 
finished  French  gentleman  ;  but  his 
whole  soul  was  dissolved  in  sloth,  ti- 
midity, sad  self-indulgence.  His  was 
one  of  that  abject  class  of  minds  which 
are  superstitious  without  being  reli- 
gious. Hating  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of 
rational  Inquiry,  unable  to  see  in  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  universe 
the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom, 
be  was  the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens, 
would  not  sit  down  to  table  with  thir- 
teen in  company,  turned  pale  if  the 
■sit  fell  towards  him,  begged  his  gnests 
not  to  cross  their  knives  and  forks  on 
their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday. 
His  health  was  a  subject  of  constant 
anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his  head 
ached,  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  das- 


Sice,  a  latter  tu  forged  to  frighten 
m  from  going  thither.  These  things, 
it  may  be  said,  are  trifles.  They  are 
so;  bat  they  are  indications,  not  to  be 
mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the 
sight  of  human  suffering  and  human 
degradation  is  an  agreeable  excitement 
Frederic;  bad  a  keen  eye  for  the 
foibles  of  others,  and  loved  to  com- 
municate his  discoveries.  He  had 
some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  consider- 
able skill  in  detecting  the  sore  places 
where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely 
felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  ss  his  ma- 
lignity, found  gratification  in  the  vex- 
ation and  confusion  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Tet 
in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions 
belonged  quite  at  much  to  the  king  at 
to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus 
descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
arena,  against  a  wretched  gladiator, 
armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless 
victim,  struck  medals  to  commemorate 
the  inglorious  victory.  The  triumphs 
of  Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee  were 
of  much  the  same  kind.  How  to  deal 
with  him  was  the  most  puzzling  of 
questions.  To  appear  constrained  in 
his  presence  was  to  disobey  bis  com- 
mands, and  to  spoil  his  amusement. 
Tet  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  gradorunets  to  indulge  in  the  fa- 
miliarity of  a  cordial  intimacy,  he  was 
certain  to  make  them  repeat  of  their 
presumption  by  tome  cruel  humilia- 
tion. To  resent  his  affronts  was  peril- 
ous! jet  not  to  resent  them  was  to 
deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  hit 
view,  those  who  mutinied  were  inso- 
lent and  ungrateful;  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  curs  made  to  receive  bones 
and  kicking*  with  the  same  fawning 
patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage 
of  hunger  should  have  induced  men  to 
bear  the  misery  of  being  the  associates 
of  the  Great  King.  Jt  was  no  lucrative 
post  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and 
economical  in  nis  friendships  as  in  the 
other  charges  of  bis  establishment,  and 
as  unlikely  to  give  a  riidollar  too 
much  for  nis  guests  as  for  his  dinners. 
The  turn  which  he  allowed  to  a  poet 
or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
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sum  for  which  such  poet  or  philoso- 
pher could  be  induced  to  sell  himself 
into  slavery;  and  the  bondsman  might 
think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had 
been  so  grudgingly  given  was  not, 
after  years  of  suffering,  rudely  and 
arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  wet 
called  by  one  of  its  most  illustrious  in- 
mates, the  Palace  of  Alcins.  At  the 
first  glance  It  teemed  to  be  a  delight- 
ful spot,  where  every  intellectual  and 
physical  enjoyment  awaited  the  happy 
adventurer*  Every  new  comer  was 
received  with  eager  hospitality,  intoxi- 
cated with  flattery,  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  fa- 
vourites who  had  entered  that  abode 
with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had 
been  doomed  to  expiate  their  folly  by 
years  of  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion, raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  as- 
pirant who  approached  the  charmed 
threshold.  Some  had  wisdom  enough 
fo  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit 
enough  to  fiy  without  looking  back  t 
others  lingered  on  to  a  " 
unhonoured  old  age. 


dining  m  a  cellar,  with 
a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a 
shirt-pin,  was  a  happier  man  than  any 
of  the  literary  inmates  of  Frederic's 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted 
garden  in  the  inebriation  of  delight, 
and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of  rage  and 
shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Vol- 
taire. Many  circumstances  had  made 
him  desirous  of  finding  a  home  at  a 
distance  from  his  country.  Hit  fame 
had  raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sen- 
sibility gave  them  a  formidable  advan- 
tage over  him.  They  were,  indeed, 
contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that 
they  wrote  against  him,  nothing  has 
survived  except  what  be  hat  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  hit 
mind  resembled  the  constitution  of 
those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  of  a  bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a 
never  fails    to   fester.    Though 


gnat,  never  fails    to 
nil  reputation  was  r 


.  it  Florence  and 
Stockholm,  as  lit  1'aris  itself,  he  was 
yet  tormented  by  that  restlc»9  jcalousy 
whirh  should  seen  to  belong  only  to 
minds  burning  with  the  desire  of  fame, 
and  yet  conscious  of  impotence.  To 
men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  bis  rind*,  be  wu,  if  they  be- 
tuned  well  to  him,  not  merely  just, 
not  merely  courteous,  bat  often  > 
hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  bene- 
factor. Bat  to  every  writer  who  rose 
to  a  celebrity  approaching  hi*  own,  be 
became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed* 
enemy.  He  slily  depreciated  Monte- 
■quien  and  Buflbn.  He  publicly,  and 
with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on 
Ronasaan.  Nor  had  he  the  art  of 
hiding  his  feelings  under  the 
bianco  of  good  humour  or  of  contempt. 
With  all  bis  great  talents,  and  all  his 
long  experience  of  the  world,  he  bad 
no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
ehild,  or  a  hysterical  woman.  When- 
ever he  was  mortified,  he  exhausted 
the  whole  rhetoric  of  an|;er  and  soi 
row  to  express  his  mortification.  Hi 
torrents  of  bitter  words,  his  stamping 
and  cursing,  his  grimaces  and  his  tears 
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under  n  107*1  root  wen  offered  in  re- 
turn for  [he  pleasure  and  honour  which 
were  expected  from  the  society  of  the 
first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  Ionia 
were  remitted  for  the  charge*  of  the 
journey.  No  ambassador  setting  oat 
from  Berlin  for  a  court  of  the  first 
rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  sup- 
plied. But  Voltaire  was  not  satisfied. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  possessed 
an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  of  men;  but  till  his  meant 
bad  become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his 
greediness  for  lucre  was  unrestrained 
either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He  had 
the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand 
louia  more,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the 
ogliest  of  coquettes,  in  bis  company. 
The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  se- 
vere and  frugal  King.  The  answer 
was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did  not,"  said 
his  Majesty,  "  solicit  the  honour  of  the 
lady's  society."  On  this,  Voltaire  went 
off  into  a  paroxysm  of  childish  rage. 
"Was  there  ever  snch  avarice?  He 
has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in 
his  vaults,  and  haggles  with  me  about 
a  poor  thousand  lotus."  It  seemed  that 
the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off  ; 
but  Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  af- 
fected indifference,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard 
D'Arnaud.      His  Majesty 
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which  he  had  been  welcomed  surpassed 
description,  that  the  King  was  the 
most  amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam 
was  the  paradise  of  philosophers.  He 
was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross 


d  verses,  of  which  the  sense 
was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  son, 
and  that  D'Arnaud  was  rising.  Good- 
natured  friends  soon  carried  the  lines 
to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed.  Ha 
jumped  oat  in  his  shirt,  danced  about 
the  room  with  rage,  and  sent 
passport  and  his  post-horses. 
not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  a 
connection  which  had  such  a  beginning 
It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Vol 
taire  left  the  great  capita],  which  ha 
was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  thirty  years,  he  returned 
bowed  down  by  extreme  old  age,  to 
die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and 
ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in 
Prussia  was  inch  a*  might  well  have 
elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable  mind. 
He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that 
the  kindness   and  the  attention  with 


him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  year  were  promised 
to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him.  The 
royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at 
his  disposal.  He  was  lodged  In  the 
some  apartments  in  which  Saxe  had 
lived,  when,  at  the  height  of  power  and 
glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic, 
indeed,  stooped  for  a  time  even  to  use 
the  language  of  adulation.  He  pressed 
to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the 
little  grinning  skeleton,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  dispenser  of  immortal 
renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the 
titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors 
and  bis  sword,  another  title,  derived 
from  bis  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus: — Frederic, 
King  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, Sovereign  Duke  of  Silesia,  Pos- 
sessor of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst 
the  delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Vol- 
taire's sensitive  vanity  began  to  take 
alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  could  not  help  telling  his  niece  that 
the  amiable  King  had  a  trick  of  giving 
a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand,  while 
patting  and  stroking  with  the  other. 
Soon  came  hints  not  the  less  alarming, 
because  mysterious.  "The  sapper 
parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the 
life  of  the  company.  But — I  have 
opera*  and  comedies,  reviews  and  con- 
certs, my  studies  and  books.  But — 
but — Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses 
charming,  the  maids  of  honour  hand- 

Ttus  eccentric  friendship  was  fast 
cooling.  Never  had  there  mat  two 
person*  so  exquisitely  fitted  to  plague 
each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly 
the  fault  of  which  the  other  was  moat 
impatient;  and  they  were,  in  different 
ways,  the  most  impatient  of  mankind. 
Frederic  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly. 
When  he  had  secured  hi*  plaything  he 
began  to  think  that  he  had.  bonjoUi  Vi 
too  oak,   N»Mw,aav*«4««*J»A. 
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should  be  curtailed.  It  is,  if  pos- 
sible, a  still  more  humiliating  fact, 
that  Voltaire  indemnified  himself  by 
pocketing  the  wax-candles  in  the 
royal  antechamber.  Dispute*  about 
money,  however,  were  not  the  most 
serious  disputes  of  these  extraordinary 
associates.  The  sarcasms  of  the  King 
soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  of  the 
poet.  D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Gui- 
chard  and  La  Metric,  might,  for  the 
soke  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing 
to  bear  the  insolence  of  a  master;  but 
Voltaire  was  of  another  order.  He 
knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well 
as  Frederic,  that  his  European  reputa- 
tion, and  his  incomparable  power  of 
covering  whatever  he  hated  with  ridi- 
cule, made  him  an  object  of  dread  even 
to  the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers 
of  nations.  In  truth,  of  all  the  intel- 
lectual weapons  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was 
the  mockery  of  Voltaire.  Bigots  and 
tvrants,  who  had  never  been  moved  by 
the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions, 
turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles 
unassailable  by  reason,  principles 
which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  at- 
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large  quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and 
requested  that  they  might  be  returned, 
with  remarks  and  corrections.  "  See," 
exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity 
of  hii  dirty  linen  the  King  has  aent 
me  to  wash  I"  Talebearers  were  not 
wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the 
royal  car ;  and  Frederic  waa  aa  much 
incensed  aa  a  Grub  Street  writer 
who  had  found  hia  name  in  the  Dun- 

Thia  could  not  huL  A  circumstance 
which,  when  the  mutual  regard  of  the 
friends  waa  in  ita  first  glow,  would 
merely  hare  been  matter  for  laughter, 
produced  a  violent  explosion.  Man- 
pertuia  enjoyed  as  much  of  Frederic's 
good  will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He 
was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin ;  and  ha  stood  second  to  Voltaire, 
though  at  an  immense  distance,  in  the 
literary  society  which  had  been  assem- 
bled at  the  Prussian  court.  Frederic 
had,  by  playing  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment on  tbe  feelings  of  the  two  jealous 
and  vainglorious  Frenchmen,  succeeded 
in  producing  a  bitter  enmity  between 
them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  hia 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on 
the  forehead  of  Haupertuis,  and  wrote 
the  exquisitely  ludicrous  Diatribe  of 
Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little 
piece  to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much 
taste  and  too  much  malice  not  to 
relish  such  delicious  pleasantry, 
truth,  even  at  this  time  of  day, 
not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  the 
least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to 
read  the  jokea  on  the  Latin  city,  the 
Palagonians,  and  the  hole  to  the  cen 
of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till 
cries.  But  though  Frederic  was 
verted  by  this  charming  pasquinade, 
he  was  unwilling  that  it  should  get 
abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested. 
He  had  selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the 
chatr  of  his  Academy.  If  all  Europe 
were  taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis, 
would  not  the  reputation  of  tbe  Aca- 
demy, would  not  even  the  dignity  of 
ita  royal  patron,  be  in  some  degree  com- 
promised ?  The  King,  therefore,  begged 
Voltaire  to  suppress  this  performance. 
Voltaire  promised  to  do  so,  and  broke 
hie  word.  The  Diatribe  was  published, 
and  received  with  shout*  of  merriment 
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and  applause  by  all  who  could  read  the 


French  language.  The  King  stormed. 
Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of 
truth,  asserted  his  innocence,  and  made 
up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or  an  ama- 
nuensis. The  King  was  not  to  be  so 
imposed  upon.  He  ordered  the  pamph- 
let to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  insisted  upon  having  an 
apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the 
most  abject  terms.  Voltaire  sent  back 
to  the  King  hia  cross,  his  key,  and  the 
patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  bum 
of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  violence,  and  wont 
through  the  forms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  and 
Voltaire  took  his  leave  of  Frederic  for 
ever.  They  parted  with  cold  civility  ; 
bnt  their  hearts  were  big  with  resent- 
ment. Voltaire  had  in  bis  keeping  a 
volume  of  the  King's  poetry,  and  for- 
got to  return  it.  This  was,  we  believe, 
merely  one  of  the  oversights  which 
men  setting  out  upon  a  journey  often 
commit.  That  Voltaire  could  have 
meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incre- 
dible. Ho  wonld  not,  we  are  con- 
fident, for  the  half  of  Frederic's  king- 
dom, have  consented  to  father  Fre- 
deric's versca.  Tbe  King,  however, 
who  rated  hia  own  writings  much  above 
their  value,  end  who  was  inclined  to 
see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst 
light,  waa  enraged  to  think  that  his 
favourite  compositions  were  in  tbe 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  aa  a 
daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey. 
In  the  anger  excited  by  this  thought, 
he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency, 
and  determined  on  committing  an  out- 
rage at  once  odious  and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort 
His  niece,  Madame  Denis,  came  thither 
to  meet  bini,  He  conceived  himself 
secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  mas- 
ter, when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
the  Prussian  resident.  The  precious 
volume  was  delivered  up.  Bnt  the 
Prussian  agents  had,  no  doubt,  been 
instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire  escape 
without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was 
confined  twelve  days  in  a  wretched 
hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets 
kept  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was. 
dragged  throus-jo.  tte  ttun  \rj  'Cos,  vlr 
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same  time  to  take  thci 
such  a  way  [hat  hid  name  might  not  be 
compromised  ?  He  acted  thus  towards 
Count  Bnthl  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War. 
Why  abonld  we  beliera  that  he  would 
bare  been  mow  aernpuloaa  with  regard 
to  Voltaire  T 

When  at  length  the  illnatrioni  pri- 
tooer  regained  hit  liberty,  the  proepeet 
before  him  waa  bat  dreary.  He  waa 
.  from  the  country  of  hi* 
■n  the  country  of  bia  adop- 
tion. The  French  goTernment  had 
taken  offence  at  hia  journey  to  Frnaaia, 
and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to 
Peril ;  and  in  the  ricinity  of  Praaria  it 
waa  not  safe  for  him  to  remain. 

He  look  refuge  on  the  beautiful 
■bona  of  Lake  Lenuui.  There,  looaed 
from  erenr  tie  which  had  hitherto  re- 
strained him,  and  baring  little  to  hope 
or  to  fear  from  court*  and  churches,  he 
began  hie  long  war  againet  all  that, 
whether  for  good  or  ovS,  had  authority 
1  for  what  Burke  eaid  of  the 
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enemy  of  God.  The  profaneness  of 
Frederic's  writings  and  conversation, 
end  the  frightful  rumoars  which  wen 
circulated  respecting  the  immorality  of 
his  private  life,  naturally  shocked  a 
woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest 
faith  all  that  her  confessor  told  her, 
and  who,  though  surrounded  by  temp- 
.ations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions, 
though  possessed  of  absolute  power, 
had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even 
by  the  hrcath  of  slander- 
To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the 
dynasty  of  Hohenzoliera  to  the  dost, 
was  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She 
toiled  during  many  years  for  this  end, 
with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that  which 
the  poet  ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess 
who  tired  out  her  immortal  horse*  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against 
Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give  np  to 
destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Myccnas,  if  only  she  might  once  see 
the  smoke  going  np  from  the  palace  of 
Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit  did 
the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  ar- 
ray against  her  foe  a  coalition  inch  as 
Europe  had  never  seen.  Nothing 
would  content  her  but  that  the  whole 
civilised  world,  from  the  White  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  Tanois,  should  be  combined  in 
arms  against  one  petty  state- 
She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts 
in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  Russia, 
An  ample  share  of  spoil  was  promised 
to  the  King  of  Poland ;  and  that  prince, 
governed  by  his  favourite,  Count  liruhl, 
readily  promised  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty 
was  with  Prance.  That  the  Houses  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Hapsburg  should 
cordially  co-operate  in  any  great 
scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long 
been  thought,  to  use  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  Frederic,  just  as  impossible  as 
that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Continent, 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  had 
been  the  history  of  the  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  enmities  of  France  and 
Austria,  Since  the  administration  of 
Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Host 
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Christian  King  to  thwart  on  all  occa- 
sions the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to  pro- 
tect every  member  of  the  Germanic; 
body  who  stood  up  against  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Casars.  Common  senti- 
ment! of  religion  had  been  unable  w 
mitigate  this  strong  antipathy.  The 
rulers  of  Prance,  even  while  clothed  in 
the  Roman  purple,  even  while  perse- 
cuting the  heretics  of  Bocfaelle  and 
Anvergne,  had  still  looked  with  favour 
on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief 
of  the  empire.  If  the  French  minis- 
ten  paid  any  respect  to  the  traditional 
rules  handed  down  to  them  through 
many  generations,  they  would  have 
acted  towards  Frederic  as  the  greatest 
of  their  predecessors  acted  toward* 
Gustavns  Adolphus.  That  there  was 
deadly  enmity  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and 
France.  With  Prance  Frederic  could 
never  have  any  serious  controversy. 
His  territories  were  so  situated  that  his 
ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as 
it  was,  could  never  impel  him  to  attack 
her  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  more 
than  half  a  Frenchman:  he  wrote, 
spoke,  read  nothing  but  French :  he 
delighted  in  French  society :  the  admi- 
ration of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
himself  a*  the  best  reward  of  all  his 
exploits.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
any  French  government,  however  no- 
torious for  levity  or  stupidity,  could 
spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did 
not  despair.  The  Austrian  diplo- 
matists propounded  a  new  scheme  of 
politics,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
not  altogether  without  plausibility. 
The  great  powers,  according  to  this 
theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion. 
They  had  looked  on  each  other  as 
natural  enemies,  while  in  truth  they 
were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of 
cruel  wan  had  devastated  Europe,  had 
thinned  the  population,  had  exhausted 
the  public  resources,  had  loaded  go- 
vernments with  an  immense  burden  of 
debt)  and  when,  after  two  hundred 
yean  of  murderous  hostility  or  of 
hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  House* 
whan  ejtm&j  toA  ttnuei^  Sk*-«is&b. 


„  ~  ■»..,.  .:.D  animosity  o 

great    chiefs  of   Christen  do  in.     While  I 

the  lion  and  tiger  were  tearing  each  i 

Other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the  I 

joDglo  with  the  pre;.     The  real  gainer  i 

by  the  Thirty  Tear**  War  had  been  nd-  : 

ther  Francs  nor  Austria,  bat  Sweden,  j 

The  real  gainer  bj  the  War  of  the  i 
Fragmj-     " 


eiTurtt,  bad  added  largely  to  bar  loili-  1 

tarj  ginry,  and  largely  to  her  public  i 

burden*  i  and  for  what  end  T     Merely  e 

that  Frederic  might  role  Silesia.    For  r 

this  and  thi*  alone  one  French  army,  I 

waned    by  aword    and    famine,    had  i 
perished    in  Bohemia  ;    and    ani  '* 
bad  purchased  with  floods  of  the 
bleat  blood,  the  barren  glory  of  Fon- 
tenoy.      And  thia   prince,  for  whom 

France  had  suffered  ao  much,  waa  he  t 

a  grateful,  wo  he  oren  an  honeat  ally?  i 

Had  ho  not  been  asfalse  to  the  Court  of  a 

VerealOe*  aa  to  the  Conn  of  Vienna  J  i 

Had  bo  not  played,  on  a  large  scale,  1 

the  fame  part  which,  in  private  lire,  if  i 

played  by  the  rile  agent  of  chicane  t 

who   seta  tdi  neighbours  quarrelling,  J 

inTolrea  them  in  coatly  and  iotermi-  ' 

■table  litigation,  and  betray*  them  to  | 

each  other  all  round,  certain  that,  who-  i 
ever  may  he  rained,  he  shall  be  e 
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hit  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less 
restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of 
ruler.  Satirical  verses  against  all  the 
princes  and  ministers  of  Europe  were 
ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and 
conversation  he  alluded  to  the  greatest 
potentates  of  the  age  in  terms  which 
would  have  better  suited  Colli,  in  a 
war  of  repartee  with  young  Crlbillon 
at  Pelletier's  table,  than  a  great  sove- 
reign speaking  of  great  sovereigns. 
About  women  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  himself  in  a  manner  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  meekest  of 
women  to  forgive  ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  almost  the  whole  Continent 
was  then  governed  by  women  who 
were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for 
meekness.  Maria  Theresa  herself  had 
not  escaped  his  scurrilous  jests.  The 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew  that 
her  gallantries  afforded  him  a  favourite 
theme  for  ribaldry  and  invective.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who  was  really 
the  head  of  the  French  government, 
had  been  even  more  keenly  galled. 
She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  deli- 
cate flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of 
Prussia  ;  but  her  messages  had  drawn 
from  him  only  dry  and  sarcastic  re- 
plies. The  Empress  Queen  took  a 
very  different  course.  Though  the 
haughtiest  of  princesses,  though  the 
most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot  in 
her  thirst  for  revenge  both  the  dignity 
of  her  race  and  the  purity  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  condescended  to  flatter  the 
low-born  and  low-minded  concubine, 
who,  having  acquired  influence  by 
prostituting  herself,  retained  it  by  pro- 
stituting others.  Maria  Theresa  ac- 
tually wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note, 
full  of  expressions  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the 
publican  D'Etiolcs,  the  kidnapper  of 
young  girls  for  the  haram  of  an  old 
rake,  a  strange  cousin  for  the  descend- 
ant of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West! 
The  mistress  was  completely  gained 
over,  and  easily  carried  her  point  with 
Lewis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his 
own  to  resent  His  feelings  were  not 
quick,  but  contempt,  says  the  eastern 
proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise ;  and  neither  prudence 


nor  decorum  had  ever  restrained  Fre- 
deric from  expressing  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecility, 
and  the  baseness  of  Lewis.  France 
was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coalition  i 
and  the  example  of  France  determined 
the  conduct  of  Sweden,  then  com- 
pletely subject  to  French  influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely 
strong  enough  to  attack  him  openly  i 
but  thev  were  desirous  to  add  to  all 
their  other  advantages  the  advantage 
of  a  surprise.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  man  to  be  taken  off  his  guard.  He 
had  tools  in  every  court ;  and  he  now 
received  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden, 
and  from  Paris,  accounts  so  circum- 
stantial and  so  consistent,  that  he  could 
not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt, 
that  he  was  to  be  assailed  at  once 
by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Saxony, 
Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body  ;  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  was 
to  be  portioned  out  among  his  enemies; 
that  France,  which  from  her  geogra- 
phical position  could  not  directly  share 
in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent in  the  Netherlands ;  that  Aus- 
tria was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  Czar- 
ina East  Prussia ;  that  Augustus  of 
Saxony  expected  Magdeburg ;  and 
that  Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with 
part  of  Pomerania.  If  these  designs 
succeeded,  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  European 
system  to  a  place  lower  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  or  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these 
designs  would  fail  ?  No  such  unic  n  of 
the  continental  powers  had  been  seen 
for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confede- 
racy had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the 
provinces  of  Venice,  when  Venice  was 
at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacv 
had  compelled  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
to  bow  down  his  haughty  head  to  the 
very  earth.  A  less  formidable  confe- 
deracy has,  within  our  own  memory, 
subjugated  a  still  mightier  empire,  and 
abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such 
odds  had  never  been  heard  of  in  war. 
The  people  whom  Frederic  ruled  were 
I  not  five  millions.  The  population  of 
I  the    countries  which  were   leagued 


from  the  SilesiatW,  bora  under  Aus- 
trian princes,  tho  utmost  that  he  could 
nxpect  was  apathy.  From  tho  Silesian 
Cstholica  he  could  hardly  expect  any 


have  been  enabled,  bj 
,  teal  position,  to  defend 
with  advanl 


their  geograr 

th— 8m  with  advantage  i„ 

tnenM  force.     The  sea  has  repeatedly 


protected  England  against  the  fury  of 
the  whole  Continent.  The  Venetian  go- 
on the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to 
the  confederates  of  Cambray  from  the 
Arsenal  amidst  the  lagoon*.  More 
than  one  great  and  well  appointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds 
1  easy  prey,  has 
aes  of  the  Alps, 
ih  advantage.  The 
form  of  hit  states,  their  situation,  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  all  were  against 
him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling 
territory  seemed  to  have  been  shaped 
with  an  express  view  to  the  convenience. 
of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no 
sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills.  Scarcely  any 
corner  of  it  was  a  week's  march  from 
the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The  capi- 
tal itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be 
constantly  exposed  to  insult  In  troth 
there  was  hardly  a  politicii 


before  the  vices  which  am  found  in  all 
extensive  confederacies  would  begin  to 
■how  themselves.  livery  member  of 
the  league  would  think  his  own  share 
of  the  war  too  large,  and  hia  own  share 
of  the  spoils  too  small.  Complaint! 
and  recriminations  would  abound.  The 
Turk  might  stir  on  the  Danube  ;  the 
statesmen  of  France  might  discover 
the  error  which  they  had  committed 
in  abandoning  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  national  policy.  Above 
all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its 
most  formidable  enemies.  The  war 
was  the  effect  of  the  personal  aversion 
with  which  three  or  four  sovereigns 
regarded  Frederic)  and  the  decease  of 
any  one  of  those  sovereigns  might  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  the  state 
of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally 
dark  and  stormy,  Frederic  could  dis- 
cern one  bright  spot.  The  peace  which 
had  been  concluded  between  England 
and  France  in  1 748,  had  been  in  Europe 
no  more  than  an  armistice;  and  had 
not  even  been  an  armistice  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Camatic  was  dis- 

Cted  between  two  great  Mussulman 
uses  ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken 
one  side,  Fondicherry  the  other ;  and 
in  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges  the 
troops  of  Lswrcnco  and  Clive  had  been 
opposed  to  three  of  Dupleix.  A  strug- 
gle less  important  in  its  consequences, 
but  not  less  likely  to  produce  irritation, 
was  carried  on  between  those  French 
and  English  adventurers,  who  kid- 
napped negroes  and  collected  gold  dust 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  But  it  was  in 
North  America  that  the  emulation  and 
mutual  aversion  of  the  two  nations 
were  most  conspicuous.  The  French 
attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colo- 
nists by  a  chain  of  military  posts, 
extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes 
appeared  on  each  side  mingled  with 
the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were  fought ; 
forts  were  stormed  ;  and  hideous  stories 
about  stakes,  scalpinge,  and  death-songs 
reached  Europe,  and  inflamed  that  na- 
tional animosity  which  the  rivalry  of 
age*  had  produced.     The  disputes  be- 
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tween  France  and  England  came  to  a 
crisis  at  the  very  time  when  the  tem- 
pest which  had  been  gathering  was 
about  to  burst  on  Prussia.  The  taste* 
and  interests  of  Frederic  would  hare 
led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an  op- 
tion, to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
But  the  folly  of  the  Court  of  Versailles 
left  him  no  choice.  France  became  the 
tool  of  Austria ;  and  Frederic  was 
forced  to  become  the  ally  of  England 
He  could  not,  indeed,  expect  that  a 
power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at 
once  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges, 
would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  number 
of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany 
But  England,  though  poor  compared 
with  the  England  of  our  time,  was  far 
richer  than  any  country  on  the  Conti 
ncnL  The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and 
the  resources  which  she  found  in  her 
credit,  though  they  may  be  thought 
small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen 
her  raise  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
in  a  single  year,  appeared  miraculous 
to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very 
moderate  portion  of  her  wealth,  ex- 
pended by  an  able  and  economical 
prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were 
low,  would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and 
maintain  a  formidable  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which 
Frederic  found  himself.  He  saw  the 
whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He  saw  that 
there  was  still  a  taint  possibility  of  es- 
cape ;  and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  August,  17S6,  that 
the  great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  com- 
menced. The  King  demanded  of  the 
Empress  Queen  a  distinct  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her 
that  he  should  consider  a  refusal  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  "  I  want,"  he  said, 
"  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle." 
He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  evasive.  In  an  instant  the  rich 
electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed 
by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops. 
Augustus  with  his  army  occupied  a 
strong  position  at  Pirns.  The  Queen 
of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few 
days  Pima  was  blockaded  and  Dresden 
was  taken.  The  first  object  of  Frederic 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon 
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State  papers  g  fgr  those  papers,  he  well 
knew,  contained  ample  proofs  that, 
though  apparently  an  aggressor,  he  was 
really  acting  in  self-defence.  The 
Queen  of  Poland,  as  well  acquainted 
as  Frederic  with  tho  importance  of  those 
documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber, 
and  was  abont  to  send  them  off  to 
Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made 
hu  appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no 
soldier  would  venture  to  outrage  a  lady, 
a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an  emperor, 
the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she 
placed  herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at 
length  sat  down  on  it.  But  all  resist- 
ance was  vain.  The  papers  wore  Car- 
ried to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as 
he  expected,  abundant  evidence  of  the 
designs  of  the  coalition.  The  most 
important  documents  were  instantly 
published,  and  the  effect  of  the  publi- 
cation was  great.  It  was  clear  that, 
of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  formerly  have  been  guilty,  he 
was  now  the  injured  party,  and  had 
merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to 
destroy  him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  was  in  the 
mean  time  closely  invested  -,   but  the 
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own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at 
Pirna  were  half  compelled,  half  per- 
suaded to  enlist  under  their  conqueror. 
Thus,  within  a  few  wecles  from  the 
t:ommcn  cement  of  hostilities,  one  of 
the  confederates  had  been  disarmed 
and  his  weapons  were  now  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military 
operations.  All  had  hitherto  gons 
well  But  the  real  tug  of  war  was  still 
to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  thai 
the  year  1757  would  bo  a  memorable 
itji  iii  rii.;  history  of  Europe. 

The  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign 
was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an  F.nglish 
and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  Western 
Germany,  and  might  bo  able  to  prevent 
the  French  troops  from  attacking 
Prussia.  The  Jiussians,  conKnetl  by 
their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till 
the  spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony 
was  prostrated.  Sweden  could  do 
nothing  very  important.  During  a 
few  months  Frederic  would  have  to 
deal  with  Austria  alone.  Even  that 
the  odds  were  against  him.   But  ability 


wavcred,the  stout  old  marshal  snatched 
the  colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waring 
them  in  the  air,  led  back  hit  regiment 
to  the  charge.     Thai  at  seventy-two 

Ejs  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest 
tie,  still  grasping  the  standard  which 
bean  the  black  eagle  on  the  field  ar- 
gent The  victory  remained  with  the 
King;  bat  it  had  been  dearly  pur- 
chased. Whole  columns  of  his  bravest 
warriors  had  fallen.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand 
Of  the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand 
had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

Fart  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut 
np  in  Prague.  Part  Sed  to  join  the 
troop*  which,  under  the  command  of 
Daun,  were  now  close  at  hand.  Fre- 
deric determined  to  play  over  the  same 
game  which  had  succeeded  at  Lowo- 
sita.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiege 
Prague,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men  he  marched  against 
Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though 
he  had  a  great  superiority  in  numbers, 
would  risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at 
Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  King. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  day 
which,  if  the  Greek  superstition  still 
retained  its  influence,  would  be  held 
sacred  to  Nemesis,  a  day  on  which  the 
two  greatest  princes  of  modern  times 
were  taught,  by  a  terrible  experience, 
that  neither  skill  nor  valour  can  fix  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle 
began  before  noon  ;  and  part  of  the 
Prussian  army  maintained  the  contest 
■ill  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone 
down.  But  at  length  the  King  found 
that  his  troops,  having  been  repeatedly 
driven  back  with  frightful  carnage, 
could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge. 
He  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
quit  the  field.  The  officers  of  his  per- 
sonal staff1  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ox  postulating  with  him,  and  one  of 
them  took  the  liberty  to  say,  "  Docs 
yonr  Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  bat- 
teries alone  ? "  Thirteen  thousand  of 
his  bravest  followers  had  perished. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  re- 
treat in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Prague,  and  to  hnrry  hia  army  by 
di  flcrent  routes  out  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  finaL   Fre- 
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deric's  situation  had  at  beat  been  such, 
that  only  an  uninterrupted  run  of  good 
luck  could  save  him,  aa  it  seemed,  from 
ruin.  And  now,  almost  in  the  outset 
of  the  contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check 
which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
powers,  would  have  been  felt  ai  serious. 
He  had  owed  much  to  the  opinion 
which  all  Europe  entertained  of  hia 
army.  Since  his  accession,  hia  soldiers 
had  in  many  successive  battles  been 


the  glory  hod  departed  from  his  arms. 
All  whom  his  malevolent  sarcasms  had 
wounded,  mode  haste  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer.  Hit 
soldiers  had  ceased  to  confide  in  his 
star.  In  every  part  of  his  camp  his 
dispositions  were  severely  criticised. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  bad  detrac- 
tors. His  next  brother,  William,  heir- 
presumptive,  or  rather,  la  truth,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great- 
grandfather of  the  present  king,  could 
not  refrain  from  lamenting  his  own 
fate  and  that  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  once  so  great  and  so  prosper- 
ous, but  now,  by  the  rash  ambition  of 
its  chief,  mode  a  by-word  to  all  nations. 
These  complaints,  and  some  blunders 
which  William  committed  during  the 
retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  form  the 
bitter  displeasure  of  the  Inexorable 
King.  The  prince's  heart  waa  broken 
by  the  cutting  reproaches  of  his  bro- 
ther i  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a 
country  seat,  and  in  a  shut  time  died 
of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress 
could  hardly  be  increased.  Yet  at  this 
moment  another  blow  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The 
French  under  Marshal  D'Estrees  had 
invaded  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland bad  given  them  battle  at  Has- 
lembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In 
order  to  save  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
from  entire  subjugation,  he  had  made, 
at  Clostar  Seven,  an  arrangement  with 
the  French  Generals,  which  left  them 
at  liberty  to  turn  their  anna  against 
the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 

Frederic's  distress,  he  lost  his  mother 

fast  at  this  time )  and  he  appears  to 

have  felt  the  lost  more  than  wot  to  be 

YY 


refuge    from     misery  and    dishonour,  nature 

His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  as  the 

taken  alive,  and  never  to  make  peace  lant,  r 

on  condition  of  descending   I  rum  Ms  half  I 

place   among    the  powers   of    Europe,  bearin 

lie  taw  nothing  left  for  him  encspt  to  with  ■ 

die;   and   be    dUiberatcly   chose  hi*  and  a 
mode  of  death.      lie  always   carried       Fn 

about  with   him   a  sure   and  speedy  adran 

poison  in  a  small  glass  caw ;  and  to  Volta 

the  few    in   whom  he    placed   conn-  pasact 

■l.-ii'-':,  he  made  no  mystery  ol'hU  reao-  of  Ki 

lotion.  hecan 

But  wo  should  very  imperfectly  da-  and   i 

scribe  the  state  of  Frederic's  mind,  if  any  c 

we  left  out  of  view  the  laughable  pecn-  so  mi 

liariticJ  which  cotlltMMcd  BO  hirlgilarly  inttic 

with  the  gravity,  energy,  mid  hurthness  cone 

of  his  character.     It  is  gBffiotdt  to  say  after. 

whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic  pre-  Both 

dominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  them 

was  then  acting.      In  the  midst  irf  all  admi 

the  great  King's  calamities,  his  pinion  need 

for   writing    indifferent    poetry  grew  wish 

stronger   and  stronger.       Enemias  all  by  t) 

ronnd  him,  despair  in  his  Quui.  pills  felt 

of  corrosive  Bubhiuate    hidden   in  his  the  | 

clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  they 

reds  of  Paes,  hateful  to  god*  and  too 


uid  Ms  kinswoman  had  suffered  at 
Frankfort.  All  at  ones  his  flowing 
panegyric  was  tamed  into  invective. 
"  Remember  how  yon  behaved 
For  your  sake  I  have  lost  the  favour  of 
my  native  king.  For  your  lake  I  am 
an  exile  front  my  country.  I  loved  yon. 
I  United  myself  to  yon.  I  had  no  wish 
but  to  end  my  life  in  your  service.  And 
what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped  of  all 
that  yon  had  benowed  on  me,  the  key, 
the  order,  the  pension,  I  waa  forced  to 
fly  from  your  territorial.  I  waa  hunted 
aa  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiers.  I  waa  arrested,  insulted, 
plundered.  Hy  niece  waa  dragged 
through  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by  your 
soldiers,  aa  if  she  had  been  some 
wretched  follower  of  your  camp.  Ton 
have  great  talents.  Ton  have  good 
qualities.  Bat  you  have  one  odious 
vice.  Yon  delight  in  the  abasement 
of  your  fellow-creatures.  You  have 
brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philo- 
sopher. You  have  given  some  colour 
to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots,  who  aay 
that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
justice  or  humanity  of  those  who  reject 
the  Christian  faith."  Then  the  hong 
answers,  with  lesi  heat  but  equal  se- 
verity— "  Yon  know  that  yon  "behaved 
shamefully  it)  Prussia.  It  waa  well  for 
you  that  yon  had  to  deal  with  a  man  so 
indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius  aa 
I  am.  Yon  richly  deserved  to  see  the 
inside  of  a  dungeon.  Your  talents  are 
not  more  widely  known  than  your 
faithlessness  and  your  malevolence. 
The  grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from 
your  spite.  Maupertuia  is  dead;  but 
yon  still  go  on  calumniating  and 
deriding  him,  as  if  yon  had  not  made 
him  miserable  enough  while  he  was 
living.  Let  as  have  no  more  of  this. 
And,  above  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
your  niece.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her 
name.  I  can  bear  wilh  your  faults  for 
the  soke  of  your  merits ;  but  eho  has 
not  written  Mahomet  or  Merope." 

Au  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  necessarily  put  an 
eud  to  all  amicable  communication. 
But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  out- 
break of  ill  humour  this  extraordinary 
pair  became  more  loving  than  before, 
and  exchanged  compliments  and  assur- 
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encci  of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonder- 
ful air  of  sincerity; 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men 
who  wrote  thni  to  each  other,  were  not 
very  guarded  in  what  they  said  of 
each  other.  The  Eugliah  ambassador, 
Mitchell,  who  knew  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  constantly  writing  to  Vol- 
taire with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  was  amazed  to 
hear  his  Majesty  designate  this  highly 
favoured  correspondent  as  a  bod- 
hearted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  language 
which  the  poet  held  about  the  King 


It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Vol- 
taire himself  to  say  what  was  his  real 
feeling  towards  Frederic  It  was  com- 
pounded of  all  sentiments,  from  enmity 
to  friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  proportions  in  which 
these  elements  were  mixed,  changed 
every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  re- 
sembled the  spoiled  child  who  screams, 
stamps,  cuffs,  laughs,  kisses,  and  cud- 
dle* within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His 


he  was  not  without  sympathy  for  tut 
old  friend.  As  a  Frenchman,  he  wished 
is*  to  the  arms  of  hia  country.  As 
a  philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
stability  of  a  throne  on  which  a  philo- 
sopher sot.  Ho  longed  both  to  save 
and  to  humble  Frederic  There  waa 
one  way,  and  only  one,  in  which  all 
his  conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  he 
gratified.  If  Frederic  were  preserved 
by  the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were 
known  that  for  that  interference  he  was 
indebted  to  die  mediation  of  Voltaire, 
this  would  indeed  bo  delicious  revenge) 
this  would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of 
in  that  naughty  head.  Nor  did  the 
and  restless  poet  think  it  impos- 
sible that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage 
near  the  Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe. 
D'Estrec*  hod  quitted  Hanover,  and 
the  command  of  the  French  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was  de- 
rived from  his  success  in  gallantry. 
Richelieu  was  in  truth  the  most  emi- 
nent of  that  race  of  seducer*  by  pro- 
fession, who  furnished  CrebiBmi  *«, 
younger,  an.4  I*  CVw  traJn.  «wAs!»  ** 


I 

I 


t  of  all,  a 


I 


very  red  nose,  hi>  was  entering  on  a 
ilull,  frivolous,  nnil  unrespected  old  ago. 
Without  one  qualification  for  military 
command,  except  that  personal  courage 
which  was  common  between  biin  and  the 
whole  nobility  of  France,  he  had  been 

S  laced  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
lanoTerj  and  in  that  litnation  he  did 
hi*  beat  to  repair,  by  extortion  and 
corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had 
dona  to  hii  property  by  a  life  of  disso- 
lute profmion. 

The  Duke  of  Bichelien  to  the  end  of 
hii  life  hated  the  philosopher*  ai  a  sect, 
not  for  those  parts  of  their  system  which 
a  good  and  wite  man  would  have  con- 
demned, bat  for  their  virtue*,  lor  their 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  for  their 
hatred  of  those  social  abuse*  of  which 


But  he,  like  many  of  those  who  thought 
with  him,  excepted  Voltaire  from  the 
list  of  proscribed  writers.  He  frequently 
sent  flattering  letter!  to  Femetr.  He 
did  toe  patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow 
money  of  him,  and  even  carried  this 
condescending  friendship  so  far  as  to 
forget  to  pay  the  interest.  Voltaire 
thought  that  it  might  be  in  hi*  power  to 
bring  the  Duke  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
into  communication  with  each  other. 
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battle,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  a  master- 
piece. Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  en- 
title Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  among  generals."  The  victory 
was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thou- 
sand Austrians  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  ;  fifty  stand  of  colours,  a  hun- 
dred guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Bres- 
lau  opened  its  gates ;  Silesia  was  re- 
conquered ;  Charles  of  Loraine  retired 
to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brus- 
sels ;  and  Frederic  allowed  his  troops 
to  take  some  repose  in  winter  quarters, 
after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world. 
He  had,  during  the  last  year,  main- 
tained a  contest,  on  terms  of  advan- 
tage, against  three  powers,  the  weakest 
of  which  had  more  than  three  times 
his  resources.  He  had  fought  four 
great  pitched  battles  against  superior 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had 
gained  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Kolin,  re- 
paired as  it  had  been,  rather  raised 
than  lowered  his  military  renown. 
The  victory  of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day, 
the  proudest  on  the  roll  of  Prussian 
fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Waterloo, 
produced  consequences  more  important 
to  mankind.  But  the  glory  of  Leipsic 
must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians  with 
the  Austrians  and  Russians  ;  and  at 
Waterloo  the  British  infantry-  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The 
victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  less  honourable  than 
that  of  Leuthen  ;  for  it  was  gained 
over  an  incapable  general,  and  a  dis- 
organized army  ;  but  the  moral  effect 
which  it  produced  was  immense.  All 
the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic 
had  been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and 
could  excite  no  emotions  of  national 
pride  among  the  German  people.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a 
Hanoverian  could  feel  any  patriotic 
exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians 
had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that 
Saxon  banners  had  been  hung  in  the 
churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though 
the  military  character  of  the  Germans 
justly  stood  high  throughout  the  world, 
they  could  boast  of  no  great  day  which 


belonged  to  them  as  a  people ;  of  no 
Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn.  Most 
of  their  victories  had  been  gained  over 
each  other ;  and  their  most  splendid 
exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene, 
who  was  himself  a  foreigner.  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Rosbach  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
population  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic, 
and  from  the  borders  of  Courland  to 
those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia  and 
Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a 
great  host  of  strangers,  whose  speech 
was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant 
and  licentious  manners  had  excited 
the  strongest  feelings  of  disgust  and 
hatred.  That  great  host  had  been  put 
to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German 
warriors,  led  by  a  prince  of  German 
blood  on  the  side  of  father  and  mother, 
and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  the 
clear  blue  eye  of  Germany.  Never 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  had  the  Teutonic  race 
won  such  a  field  against  the  French. 
The  tidings  called  forth  a  general 
burst  of  delight  and  pride  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke 
the  various  dialects  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Arminius.  The  fame  of  Fre- 
deric began  to  supply,  in  some  degree, 
the  place  of  a  common  government 
and  of  a  common  capital.  It  became 
a  rallying  point  for  all  true  Germans, 
a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to 
the  Bavarian  and  the  Westphalian,  to 
the  citizen  of  Frankfort  and  the  citizen 
of  Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  Germans  were  truly  a  na- 
tion. Then  first  was  discernible  that 
patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813,  achieved 
the  great  deliverance  of  central  Europe, 
and  which  still  guards,  and  long  will 
guard,  against  foreign  ambition  the  old 
freedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by 
that  celebrated  day  merely  political 
The  greatest  masters  of  German  poetry 
and  eloquence  have  admitted  that, 
though  the  great  King  neither  valued 
nor  understood  his  native  language, 
though  be  looked  on  France  as  the 
only  seat  of  taste  and  philosophy,  yet, 
in  his  own  despite,  he  did  much  to 
emancipate  the  genius  of  his  country- 


Tot  even  the  enthusiasm  of  Germany 
in  favour  of  Frederic  hardly  equalled 
the  enthusiasm  of  Enghind.  The  birth- 
day of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with 
u  much  enthusiasm  aa  that  of  our 
own  sovereign;  and  at  night  the  streets 
of  London  were  in  ablaaewith  illumi- 
nation*. Portraits  of  the  Hero  of  Ros- 
bach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  wen  in  every  house  An  at- 
tentive observer  will,  at  thil  day,  find 
In  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned  inne, 
and  in  the  portfolios  of  print-sellers, 
twenty  portraits  of  Frederic  for  one  of 
George  the  Second.  The  sign-painters 
were  every  where  employed  in  touching 
tip  Admiral  Vernon  into  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Thii  enthusiasm  was  strong 
among  religiona  people,  and  especially 
among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that 
the  Preach  and  Austrian*  were  Papists, 
and  supposed  Frederic  to  be  the  Joshua 
or  Gideon  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  One 
of  Whitfield's  hearers,  on  the  day  on 
which  thanka  for  the  battle  of  Lenthen 
were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle,  i 
the  following  exquisitely  ludicrous  en- 
try in  a  diary,  part  of  which  has  come 
down  to  u  :  "  The  Lord  stirred  np  the 


troops  was  rapidly  repaired  ,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1758  he  was  again  ready 
for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand 
kept  the  French  in  check.  The  King 
in  the  mean  time,  after  attempting 
against  the  Austriana  some  operations 
w.iich  led  to  no  very  important  result, 
marched  to  encounter  the  Russians, 
who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting 
wherever  they  turned,  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  his  realm.  Be  gave 
them  battle  at  Zomdorf,  near  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long 
and  bloody.  Quarter  was  neither  given 
Dor  taken;  for  the  Germans  and  Scy- 
thians regarded  each  other  with  bitter 
aversion,  and  the  sight  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  half  savage  invaders 
hod  incensed  the  King  and  bis  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with 
jT-rnt  slaughter  ;  and  for  a  few  months 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  east 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  King,  and  was  cele- 
brated with  pride  and  delight  by  his 
people.  The  rejoicings  in  England 
were  not  less  enthusiastic  or  less  sin- 
cere. This  may  be  selected  as  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  military 
glory  of  Frederic  reached  the  zenith. 
In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters  of 
a  year  he  had  won  three  great  battles 
over  the  armies  of  three  mighty  and 
warlike  monarchies,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia. 

Bat  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper 
of  that  strong  mind  should  be  tried  by 
both  extremes  of  fortune  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Close  upon  this  series  of 
triumphs  come  a  series  of  disasters, 
such  at  would  have  blighted  the  fame 
and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any 
other  commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the 
midst  of  his  calamities,  was  still  an 
object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects, 
his  allies,  and  his  enemies.  Over- 
whelmed by  adversity,  sick  of  lite,  he 
still  maintained  the  contest,  greater  in 
defeat,  in  Sight,  and  in  what  seemed 
hopeless  ruin,  than  on  the  fields  of  his 
proudest  victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he 
hastened  into  Saxony  to  oppose  the 
troops  of  the  Empress  Qneen,  com- 
manded by  Daun,  the  most  cautions, 
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and  Landohn,  the  moat  inventive  and 
enterprising  of  her  generals.     Theao 

two  celebrated  commanders  agreed  on 
a  scheme,  in  which  the  prudence  of 
the  one  and  the  vigour  of  the  other 
seem  to  have  been  happily  combined. 
At  dead  of  night  they  surprised  the 
King  in  his  camp  at  Hochkirchen. 
His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops 
from  destruction  i  but  nothing  could 
save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  loss. 
Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain. 
The  fir=t  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the 
noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was 
instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  bnt 
refused  to  qnit  the  field,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  rallying  bis  broken  troops,  when 
an  Austrian  ballet  terminated  his  che- 
quered and  eventful  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  ot 
all  generals  Frederic  understood  best 
bow  to  repair  defeat,  and  Daun  under- 
stood least  how  to  improve  victory.  In 
a  few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as 
formidable  as  before  the  battle.  The 
prospect  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch 
had  invaded  Silesia,  and  invested  the 
fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun,  after  his 
success  at  Hochkirchen,  had  written  to 
Harsch  in  very  confident  terms  : — "  Go 
on  with  your  operations  against  Neissc 
Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  King.  I 
will  give  a  good  account  of  him."  In 
truth,  the  position  of  the  Prussians  was 
full  of  difficulties.  Between  them  and 
Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun. 
It  was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Si- 
lesia at  all.  If  they  did  reach  it,  they 
left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians. 
But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic 
surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  made 
a  circuitous  march  of  extraordinary 
rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hastened  into 
Silesia,  raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and 
drove  Harsch  into  Bohemia.  Daun 
availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence 
to  attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  de- 
fended it  desperately.  The  inhabitanta 
of  that  wealthy  and  polished  capital 
begged  in  vain  for  mercy  from  the  gar- 
rison within,  and  from  the  besiegers 
without.  The  beautiful  suburbs  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town,  il  won.  *X  Ct,-mo&fc.\ai 
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won  street  by  street  by  the  bayonet. 
At  this  conjuncture  caioe  news,  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesiu  of  his 
enemies,  was  reluming  by  forced 
marches  into  Saxony.  Dauu  retired 
from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back 
into  tho  Austrian  territories. 
King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  ma 
triumphant  entry  into  tho  unhappy 
metropolis,  which  had  so  cruelly  ex- 
piated the  weak  and  perfidious  policy 
of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  tho  twen- 
tieth of  November.  The  cold  weather 
suspended  military  operations  ;  and  the 
King  again  took  up  bis  winter  quarters 
at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  tho  seven  terrible  years 
was  over  i  and  Frederic  still  stood  his 
ground.  Ha  had  been  recently  tried 
by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military 
disasters.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, the  day  on  which  he  ".is  defeated 
at  Hoehkirdien,  the  day  on  the  anni- 
versary of  which,  forty-eight  years 
later,  a  defeat  far  more  tremendous 
laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust, 
died  Williclmmii,  Margravine  of  Ba- 
reuth.  From  tho  accounts  which  wo 
have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by 
the  hands  of   the  most  discerning  of 


scul  very  wisely  determined  to  encoun- 
ter Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons, 
and  applied  for  assistance  to  Palissot, 
who  had  some  skill  as  a  versifier,  aid 
soma  little  talent  for  satire.  Palistof 
produced  some  very  stinging  lines  on 
tho  moral  and  literary  character  M 
Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  Duke  seat 
to  Voltaire.  This  war  of  couplet?,  fol- 
lowing close  on  the  carnage  of  Zorn- 
dorf  and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden, 
illustrates  well  the  strangely  com- 
pounded character  of  tho  King  d 
Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  aiSoiled  by 
a  new  enemy.  Benedict  the  Four- 
teenth, the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  was  no  more.  During  the  short 
interval  between  his  reign  and  that  of 
his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  was  filled  by 
Iiezzonico,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  tho  Thirteenth.  This  absurd 
priest  determined  to  try  what  the 
weight  of  his  authority  could  effect  in 
favour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa 
against  a  heretic  king.  At  the  high 
mass  on  Christmas -day,  a  sword  with 
a  rich   belt  and   scabbard,  a  hat  of 
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[be  public  wanted  no  prompter  ;  and 
in  universal  roar  of  laughter  from 
Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded  the 
Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  moat 
nitrous  of  all  the  campaigns  of  this 
fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  The 
Austrians  filled  Saxony  and  menaced 
Berlin.  The  Russians  defeated  the 
King's  generals  on  the  Oder,  threat- 
ened Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with 
Laudohn,  and  intrenched  themselves 
strongly  at  Kunersdorf.  Frederic  has- 
tened to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  every  thing  yielded  to  I*"  ~ 
impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
the  skill  of  their  chief.  Thelineswi 
forced.  Half  the  Russian  guns  were 
taken.  The  King  sent  off  a  courier  to 
Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing 
complete  victory.  Bat,  in  the  met 
time,  the  stubborn  Russians,  defeated 
yet  unbroken,  had  taken  np  their  stand 
in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  or 
an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of  Frank- 
fort were  wont  to  bury  their  dead 
Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The 
Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by 
hours  of  hard  fighting  under  a 
which  equalled  the  tropical  heat,  n  ..  _ 
yet  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack, 
bat  in  vain.  The  King  led  three 
charges  in  person.  Two  horses  were 
killed  under  him.  The  officers  of  his 
staff  fell  all  round  him.  His  coal 
pierced  by  several  bullets.  All  w 
vain.  His  infantry  was  driven  back 
with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began 
to  spread  fast  from  man  to  man.  At 
that  moment,  the  fiery  cavalry  of  Lau- 
dohu,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  waver- 
ing ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal 
rout.  Frederic  himself  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty 
saved  by  a  gallant  officer,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  Hussars,  made 
good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes. 
Shattered  in  body,  shattered  in  mind, 
the  King  reached  that  night  a  village 
which  tie  Cossacks  bad  plundered  | 
and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted 
farm-house.  Bung  himself  on  a  hei 
straw.   He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a  se 
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despaich  very  different  from  the  fi rat: — 
"Let  the  royal  family  leave  Berlin. 
Send  the  archives  to  Potsdam.  The 
town  may  make  terms  with  the  enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelm- 
ing. Of  fifty  thousand  men  who  had 
that  morning  marched  under  the  black 
eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained 
together.  The  King  bethought  him 
again  of  hi*  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and 
to  give  directions  at  to  the  measures 
to  betaken  in  the  event  of  hit  death: — 
"  I  have  no  resource  left  " —  such  is  the 
language  of  one  of  his  letters — *  all  is 
lost.  I  will  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my 
country.    Farewell  for  ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  con- 
federates prevented  them  from  follow- 
ing up  their  victory.  They  lost  a  few 
days  in  loitering  and  squabbling ;  and 
a  few  days,  improved  by  Frederic,  were 
worth  more  than  the  yean  of  other 
men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand 
of  his  troop*.  Very  soon  his  force 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  Gnu 
were  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
fortresses  t  and  there  was  again  an 
army.  Berlin  was  for  the  present  safe; 
but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the 
King  in  uninterrupted  •accession.  One 
of  his  generals,  with  a  large  body  of 
troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen ;  another 
was  defeated  at  Meissen ;  and  when  at 
length  the  campaign  of  1 759  closed,  in 
the  midst  of  a  rigorous  winter,  the 
situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate. 
The  only  consoling  circumstance  was, 
that,  In  the  West,  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick had  been  more  fortunate  than  his 
master ;  and  by  a  series  of  exploits,  of 
which  the  battle  of  Mindon  waa  the 
most  glorious,  had  removed  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to 
commence.  It  teemed  impossible  that 
the  Prussian  territoriee,  repeatedly  de- 
vastated by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
invaders,  could  longer  support  the  eon- 
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it  he  would  have  governed  a 


■iiii  lean  and  gunpowder  j  and,  while 
tfie  mentis  of  sustaining  and  destroying 
We :  remamefl.  Frederic  w,s  H«-mV.»!l 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

fho  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of 
I7DO  was  unfavourable  to  him.  Berlin 
was  again  occupied  by  the  enemy 
Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  royal  palace  was 
plundered.  But  at  length,  after  two 
years  of  calamity,  victory  come  back  to 
Jus  arms.  At  Ligniti  he  gained  a  great 
hat  tie  over  Laudohn  ,  at  Torgau.  after 
a  day  of  horrible  carnage,  he  triumphed 
over  DnuD.     Tll(J  fif(h  year  doJei  a]]d 

Kill  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the 
countries  where  the  war  had  raged,  the 
misery  ana  exhatimiou  were  mora  ap- 
palling than  ever  j  but  atill  there  wen 
left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food, 
and  atill  Frederic  fought  on.  In  truth 
he  had  now  been  baited  into  savage. 
JiEsa,  His  heart  was  ulcerated  with 
Hatred.  The  implacable  resentment 
with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him, 
IMragh  originally  provoked  by  his  own 
":il'"'.n|--.hu,:i,ition,  excited  in  him 
a  thirst  for  vengeance  which  be  did  not 
wen  attempt  to  conceal.  "Itiebard," 
■  25  h  <"*  of  his  letters,  -  for  man 

a  ,     W  bear-  l  oeein  M  feel 

Mat.  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 
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the  chief  object*  of  tho  new  Minister. 
The  policy  then  followed  inspired  Fre- 
deric with  mi  unjust,  bat  deep  and 
bitter  aversion  to  the  English  name, 
and  produced  effects  which  are  still 
felt  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some 
years  later,  England  could  not  find  on 
die  whole  Continent  a  single  ally  to 
stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need, 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that  Frederic, 
alienated  from  England,  was  compelled 
to  connect  himself  closely,  during  his 
later  years,  with  Rossis,  and  was  in- 
duced to  assist  in  that  great  crime,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes, 
the  first  partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt 
deprived  Prussia  of  her  only  friend, 
when  the  death  of  Elizabeth  produced 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  polities  of 
the  North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter, 
her  nephew,  who  now  ascended  the 
Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  free 
from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had 
entertained  against  Frederic,  but  was  a 
worshipper,  a  servile  imitator  of  the 
great  King.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's 
government  were  few  and  evil,  bnt  suf- 
ficient to  produce  a  change  in  the  whole 
state  of  Christendom.  He  set  tho  Prus- 
sian prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out 
decently,  and  sent  them  back  to  their 
master  ;  he  withdrew  his  troops  from 
the  provinces  which  Elizabeth  bad 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her 
dominions ;  and  he  absolved  all  those 
Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from 
their  engagements. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace 
on  terms  favourable  to  Prussia,  he 
solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  service, 
dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform, 
wore  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his 
breast,  made  preparations  for  visiting 
Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  ac- 
tually sent  fifteen  thousand  excellent 
troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered  army 
of  Frederic  Thus  strengthened,  the 
King  speedily  repaired  the  losses  of  the 
preceding  year,  reconquered  Silesia, 
defeated  Daon  at  Bockersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnits,  an  d,  at  the  close 
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presented  to  the  forces  of 


a  front  as  formidable  at 


of  tl 

before  the  great  reverses  of  17SU. 
Before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  his 
Mend,  the  Emperor  Peter,  having,  by 
a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institu- 
tions, manners,  and  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple, united  them  In  hostility  to  bis 
person  and  government,  was  deposed 
and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Catherine  the  Second, 
now  assumed  the  supreme  power,  was, 
at  the  commencement  of  her  adminis- 
tration, by  no  means  partial  to  Frederic, 
and  refused  to  permit  her  troops  to 
remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  the  peace  made  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer 
threatened  by  danger  from  the  East. 

England  and  Fiance  at  the  same 
time  paired  off  together.  They  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with 
respect  to  the  German  war.  Thus  the 
coalitions  on  both  sides  were  dissolved ; 
and  the  original  enemies,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting 
each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  far  greater 
means  than  Prussia,  and  was  less  ex- 
hausted by  hostilities  ;  yet  it  teemed 
hardly  possible  that  Austria  could  effect 
alone  what  she  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  effect  when  supported  by  France  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the 
other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace 
the  Imperial  house  from  another  quar- 
ter. The  Ottoman  Porte  held  threaten- 
ing language,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
Turks  were  mustered  on  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary.  The  proud  and  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at  length 
gavewayi  and,  in  February  1763,  the 
peace  of  Hnbertshurg  pot  an  end  to  the 
conflict  which  had,  during  seven  years, 
devastated  Germany.  The  King  ceded 
nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms 
had  proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from 
that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  waa  over.  Frederic  was 
safe.  His  glory  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made  conqnests 
as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of  Csssar, 
and  of  Napoleon,  if  he  had  not,  on  fields 
of  battle,  enjoyed  the  constant,  sums 
Of  MaxttMioafto,  anA  "fU'&uaJCRi,  ^* 


"Long  live  my  dear  people  I  i>ong 
lire  my  children  !"  Yet.  even  in  the 
miilst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could 
not  bat  perceive  every  where  the  traces 
of  dcatnictiou  and  decay.  The  city 
bad  been  mora  than  once  plundered. 
The  population  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished. Berlin,  however,  had  suffered 
little  when  compared  with  moat  parti 
of  the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private 
fortune*,  the  distress  of  all  ranks,  was 
aneh  a*  might  appal  the  firmest  mind. 
Almost  every  province  bad  been  the 
seat  of  war,  and  of  war  conducted  with 
M  ferocity.  Clouds  of  Croatian* 
'  1  on  Silesia.  Tens  of 
Cossacks  bad  been  let 
loose  un  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg. 
The  mere  contribution*  levied  by  the 
invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more 
than  a  hundred  million*  of  dollar* ;  and 
the  value  of  what  they  extorted  was 
probably  much  lea*  than  the  value  of 
what  they  destroyed.  The  field*  lay 
uncultivated.  The  very  seed-corn  had 
been  devoured  m  the  madness  of  hun- 
ger. Famine,  and  contagion*  maladies 
produced  by  famine,  had  swept  away 
the  herd*  and  flock*  i  end  then  waa 
reason  to  fear  that  a  great  pestilence 
among  the  human  nee  was  likely  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  that  tremendous 
■»■*■    Nmt  fi fWn  thonaand  house*  had 


children  when  compared  with  her ;  for 
Burks  had  nu  up  all  night  to  read 
bar  writings,  and  Johnson  had  pro- 
nounced her  superior  to  Fielding,  when 
Bogera  iu  still  a  ichoolboy,  and 
Soutbey  still  in  petticoat*.  Yet  more 
■trange  did  it  seem  that  we  should  just 
have  lost  one  whose  name  had  been 
widely  celebrated  before  any  body  had 
heard  of  soma  illustrious  men  who, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  were, 
after  a  long  and  splendid  career,  borne 
with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it 
was.  Fiances  Barney  was  at  the 
height  or  fame  and  popularity  before 
Cowper  had  published  his  first  Tolume, 
before  Forson  bad  gone  up  to  college, 
before  Pitt  had  taken  bis  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  the  voice  of 
Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  West- 
minster Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of 
her  first  work,  sixty-two  years  had 
passed;  and  this  interval  had  been 
crowded,  not  only  with  political,  but 
also  wifh  intellectual  revolutions. 
Thousands  of  reputations  had,  during 
that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed, 
withered,  and  disappeared.  New  kinds 
of  composition  had  come  into  fashion, 
had  gone  out  of  fashion,  had  been 
derided,  had  been  forgotten.  The 
fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca,  and  the  fool- 
erics  of  Kotzcbue,  bad  for  a  time  be- 
witched the  multitude,  bnt  had  left  no 
trace  behind  them  ;  nor  bad  misdi- 
rected genius  been  able  to  save  from 
decay  the  once  flourishing  schools  of 
Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of  Radcliffe. 
Many  books,  written  for  temporary 
effect,  had  run  through  six  or  seven 
editions,  and  had  then  been  gathered  to 
the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Yet 
the  early  works  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  iu  spite 
of  die  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of 
the  popularity  deservedly  obtained  by 
some  of  her  rivals,  continued  to  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  classic  Time  set  on  her 
fame,  before  she  went  hence,  that  seal 
which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the  fame 
of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Rack- 
rent  in  the  tale,  she  survived  her  own 
wake,  and  orerhaard  the  judgment  of 
posterity. 
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Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere, though  not  a  blind  admiration  for 
her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
her  Diary  was  about  to  be  made  public. 
Our  hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  un- 
mixed with  fears.  We  could  not  for- 
S:t  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
nraey,  which  were  published  ten 
yean  ago.  That  unfortunate  book  con- 
tained much  that  was  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Yet  it  was  received  with  a 
cry  of  disgust,  and  was  speedily  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  deserved  its  doom.  It  was  written 
in  Madame  D'Arblay'*  later  style,-  the 
worst  style  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  No  genius,  no  informa- 
tion, could  save  from  proscription  a 
book  so  written.  We,  therefore,  opened 
the  Diary  with  no  small  anxiety,  trem- 
bling lest  we  should  light  upon  some 
of  that  peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms 
almost  every  page  of  the  Memoirs,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
a  sensation  made  up  of  mirth,  shame, 
and  loathing.  We  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered to  our  great  delight  that  this 
Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay became  eloquent.  It  is,  for  the 
meet  part,  written  in  her  earliest  and 
best  manner,  in  true  woman's  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  two 
works  are  lying  side  by  side  before  us ; 
and  we  never  turn  from  the  Memoirs 
to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  difference  is  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  atmosphere  of  a 
perfumer's  shop,  fetid  with  lavender 
water  and  jasmins  soap,  and  the  air  of 
a  heath  on  a  fine  morning  in  May. 
Both  works  ought  to  be  consulted  by 
every  person  who  wishes  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  lite- 


the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to  read  the 
Memoirs  will  always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harm- 
less amusement  to  our  readers,  if  we 
attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two 
books,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the 
most  important  years  of  Madame  D'Ar> 
Way's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  bora  the  name  of  Macburacy, 
and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish 
origin,  bad,  been  \on.v,  »«isio.\»^»*s»- 


cecdcd  to  all  the  lands  of  the  fan 
while  James  was  cut  otf  with  a  shill 
The  fuvourilo  eon,  however,  was 
extravagant,  that  he  soon  became 
[xxir  as  Ms  disinherited  brother.  E 
were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  tl 
labour.  Joeeph  turned  dancing  mas 
and  icttled  in  Norfolk.  James  atn 
off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of 
name,  and  act  up  as  a  portrait  pain 
at  Cheater.  Here  be  had  a  son  nan: 
Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
trie  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  fat) 
of  two  remarkable  children,  of  a  a 
distinguished  by  learning,  and  of 
daughter  still  more  honourably  disti 
guished  by  genius. 

Charles  earlj  showed  a  taste  for  th 
art,  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  b 
came  the  historian.  He  was  apprei 
ticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  Lot 
don,  and  applied  himself  to  study  wit 
vigour  and  success.  He  Boon  found 
kind  and  munificent  patron  in  Fnl 
Grerille,  a  highborn  and  highbred  mu 
who  teems  to  have  had  in  large  met 
sure  all  the  accomplishments  and  a 
the  follies,  all  the  virtnea  and  a 
the  vices,  which,  a  hundred  years  agi 
were  considered  as  making  np  the  chn 
racier  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Tlndc 
snch  protection,  the  young  artist  ha 


began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and,  when 
London  was  MI,  was  sometime*  eni- 

Jloyed  in  leaching  till  eleven  at  night. 
lc  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his 
pocket  a  tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  water,  on  which  he 
dined  in  a  hackney  coach,  while  harry- 
ing from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two 
of  his  daughters  he  sent  to  a  seminary 
at  Puis ;  but  he  imagined  that  Frances 
would  run  some  risk  of  being  per- 
verted from  the  Protestant  faith  if  she 
were  educated  in  a  Catholic  country, 
and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home- 
No  governess,  HO  teacher  of  an j  art  or 
of  any  language,  was  provided  for  her. 
Bat  one  of  her  sisters,  showed  her  hotr 
to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen, 
she  began  to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that 
her  intellect  was  formed.  Indeed, 
when  her  beat  novels  were  produced, 
her  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small. 
When  at  the  height  of  her  fame,  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  Voltaire  and  Moliere  ; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, had  never  beard  or  seen  a  line  of 
Churchill,  who,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets. 
It  is  particularly  deserving  of  observa- 
tion that  she  appears  to  have  been  by 
no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  father's 
library  was  large  ;  and  he  had  ad- 
mitted into  it  so  many  books  which 
rigid  moralists  generally  exclude  that 
he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwards  owned, 
when  Johnson  began  to  examine  the 
shelves.  But  in  the  whole  collection 
there  was  only  a  single  novel,  Field- 
ing's Amelia. 

An  education,  bowever,  which  to  most 
girls  would  have  been  useless,  but  which 
fluked  Fanny's  mind  better  than  elabo- 
rate culture,  was  in  constant  progress 
during  her  passage  from  childhood  to 
womanhood.  The  great  book  of  hu- 
man nature  was  turned  over  before 
her.  Her  father's  social  position  was 
very  peculiar.  He  belonged  in  fortune 
and  station  to  the  middle  class.  His 
daughters  seemed  to  have  been  suf- 
fered to  mix  freely  with  those  whom 
butlers  and  waiting  maids  call  vulgar. 
We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  playing  with  the  children  of  a  wig- 
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maker  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house. 
Tet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in  the) 
most  stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor 
Square    or   Saint  James's   Square,  a 


was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Barney's  cabin.  His  mind,  though  not 
very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest- 
lessly active  1  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
hit  professional  pursuits,  he  had  con- 
trived to  lay  up  much  miacellaneoiu 
information.  His  attainments,  the  sua- 
vity of  his  temper,  and  the  gentle  sim- 
plicity of  his  mannen,  had  obtained  for 
him  ready  admission  to  the  first  lite- 
rary circles.  While  he  was  still  at 
Lyon,  he  had  won  Johnson's  heart  by 
sounding  with  honest  zeal  the  praise* 
of  the  English  Dictionary,  In  Lon- 
don the  two  friends  met  frequently,  and 
agreed  most  harmoniously.  One  tie, 
indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual 
attachment  Barney  loved  bis  own  art 
passionately ;  and  Johnson  just  knew 
the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  church  from 
the  organ.  They  had,  however,  many 
topics  in  common ;  and  on  winter 
nights  their  conversations  were  some- 
times prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone 
oat,  and  the  candles  had  burned  away 
to  the  wicks,  Barney's  admiration  of 
the  powers  which  had  produced  Ras- 
salas  and  The  Rambler  bordered  on 
idolatry.  Johnson,  on  the  other  hand, 
condescended  to  growl  out  that  Bar- 
ney was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom 
it  was  impossible  not  to  like. 

Garrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visiter 
in  Poland  Street  and  Saint  Martin's 
Lane.  That  wonderful  actor  loved  the 
society  of  children,  partly  from  good 
nature,  and  partly  from  vanity.  The 
ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror,  which 
his  gestures  and  play  of  countenance 
never  failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery, 
nattered  him  quite  as  much  as  the  ap- 
plause of  mature  critics.  He  often 
exhibited  all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for 
the  amusement  of  the  little  Barneys 
awed  them  by  shuddering  and  crouch 
ing  as  if  ho  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them 
by  raving  like  a  maniac  in  Saint  Luke's, 
and  then  at  once  became  an  auctioneer, 
a  chimneysweeper,  or  an  old  woman, 
and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran 
down  their  cheeks. 


fOl  DIARY  AND 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  rece 
the  n.imes  of  all  the  men  of  letters 
artists  whom  Frances  Burney  had 
opportunity    of    seeing    and    hearing. 
Colman,     Twining,    llarris,    Barctti, 
HawkeBivorth,  Reynolds,  Barry,  were 
among    those   who   occasiotiaily   sur- 
rounded the  tea  table  and  supper  tray 
at  her  father's  modest  dwelling.     This 
was  not  all.    The  distinction  which  Dr. 
Burney  had  acquired  as  a  musician, 
•'     historian  of  music,  attracted 
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s  of  that  age.  The  greatest 
Italian  singers  who  visited  England  re- 
garded him  as  the  dispenser  of  fame 
in  their  art,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
ohtuin  his  sutlrage.  Pachierotli  became 
hi  a  intimate  friend.  The  rapacious 
Agnjari,  who  sang  for  nobody  else 
under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best 
for  Dr.  Burney  without  a  fee ;  and  in 
the  company  of  Dr.  Burney  even  Ihe 
haughty  and  eccentric  GabriclH  con- 
strained herself  to  behave  with  civility. 
It  was  thus  in  his  power  to  give,  with 
scarcely  any  expense,  concerts  equal  to 
those  of  the  aristocracy.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  quiet  street  in  which  he 
lived  was  blocked  up  by  coroneted 
chariots,  and  liis  little    drawing-room 
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part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she  owed 
her  throne  ;  and  that  bis  huge  hands, 
now  glittering  with  diamond  rings,  had 
given  the  tost  squeeze  to  the  windpipe 
of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these 
were  mingled  ail  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  rote  of  lions,  a  kind  of 
gome  which  is  hunted  in  London  every 
springwith  more  than  Meltonian  ardour 
and  perseverance.  Bruce,  who  had 
washed  down  steaks  cut  from  living 
oxen  with  wi,'i  r  from  the  fountains  oE 
tbe  Nile,  came  to  swagger  and  talk 
about  his  travels,  ( Imui  lisped  broken 
English,  and  made  all  the  assembled 
musicians  hold  their  can  by  bowling 
Otaheitean  iovo  songs,  sucli  as  thoM 
withwhichObereaehannedher  Opano, 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable 
society,  which  occasionally  met  under 
Dr.Burnoy's  roof,  Frances  can  «carcely 
be  said  to  have  mingled.  She  was  not 
iuld  therefore  bear 


i  part  in  tbe 


She 


ind  scarcely 


awkwardness,  a 
joined  in 

slightest  remark  from  a  stranger  dis- 
concerted her  i  and  even  the  old  friends 
of  her  lather  who  tried  to  draw  her  out 
ild  seldom  extract  mrire  than  a  Yes 


before  her,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of 
cathedrals  and  managers  of  theatres, 
travellers  leading  about  newly  caught 
savages,  and  singing  women  escorted 
by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  of  Frances  by  the  society 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  that  she  began  to  write 
little  fictitious  narratives  as  soon  as  she 
could  use  her  pen  with  ease,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  was  not  very  early.  Her 
sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories :  bat 
Dr.  Buraey  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence ;  and  in  another  quarter  her 
literary  propensities  met  with  serious 
discouragement.  When  she  was  fif- 
teen, her  father  took  a  second  wife. 
The  new  Kirs.  Bnmey  soon  found  out 
that  her  stepdaughter  was  fond  of 
scribbling,  and  delivered  several  good- 
natured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and 
might  have  been  given  by  the  most 
judicious  friend  ;  for  at  that  time,  from 
causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  ad- 
vert, nothing  could  be  more  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  young  lady  than  to  be 
known  w  a  novel  writer.  Frances 
yielded,  relinquished  her  favourite 
pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
ner  manuscripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from 
breakfast  to  dinner  with  scrupulous 
regularity.  But  the  dinners  of  that 
time  were  early  ;  and  the  afternoon 
was  her  own.  Though  she  had  given 
up  novelwriting,  she  was  still  fond  of 
using  her  pen.  She  began  to  keep  a 
diary,  and  she  corresponded  largely 
with  a  person  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her 
mind.  This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  ai 
friend  of  her  father.    His  name, 


been  forgotten.    His  history  is,  how- 


ehronologr.  "  This  sacrifice,"  aaya  the 
editor  of  the  IMarT,"  was  made  in  the  voung; 
authoress's  fifteenth  year."  This  oould  not 
be  i  for  the  sacrifice  was  the  e fleet,  aeoord- 
lnjt  to  the  editor's  own  showing,  of  the  re- 
pf  the  second  Mrs.  Burner: 
■a  In  her  sixteeathyesr  when 


digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Barney  was 
bora,  Mr.  Crisp  had  made  his  entrance 
*  i  world,  with  every  advantage, 
well  connected  and  well  edu- 
cated. His  face  and  figure  were  con- 
spicuously handsome ;  his  manners 
were  polished  |  his  fortune  was  easy ; 
his  character  was  without  stain ;  fie 
lived  in  the  best  society  ;  he  had  read 
much  i  he  talked  well «  bis  taste  in 
literature,  music,  painting,  architec- 
sculpture,  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
Nothing  that  the  world  can  give  seemed 
to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  re- 
spectability, except  that  he  should  un- 
derstand tiie  limits  of  his  powers,  and 
should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the 
of  distinctions  which  were  un- 
attainable. 

uncontrolled  truth,"  says 
Swift,  "that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill 
figure  who  understood  his  own  talents, 
nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them." 
Every  day  brings  with  it  fresh  illustra- 
tions of  this  weighty  saying  i  but  the 
best  commentary  that  we  remember  is 
the  history  of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like 
him  have  their  proper  place,  and  it  is  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Letters.    It  is  by  the  judg- 


ment of  such  i 


neither  to  the  multitude,  nor  to  the  few 
who  are  gifted  with  great  creative  ge- 
nius, that  we  are  to  look  for  sound 
critical  decisions.  The  multitude,  on- 
acquainted  with  the  best  models,  an 
captivated  by  whatever  stuns  and  dai- 
lies them.  They  deserted  Mrs.  Siddona 
to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and  they 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt,  Jack 
Sheppard  to  Von  Artevelde.  A  man 
of  great  original  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mas- 
tery in  some  high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  implicitly  trusted  a*  a 
judge  of  the  performances  of  others. 
The  erroneous  decisions  pronounced 
by  sack  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy 
makes  them  unjust.  Bat  a  more  cre- 
ditable explanation  may  easily  be  found, 
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Out  of  his  own  department  he  pr 
and  blames  at  random,  and  is  fai 
to  be  trusted  than  the  mere  con. 
scar,  who  produces  nothing,  and  w 


business  is  only  to  judge  and  ei 

inguished  by  hif 
quisite  finishing.    He  toils  day  i 


One  painter  is  distinguished  by  hif 


day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabl 
leaf,  the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the  wrin 
of  an  old  woman's  face,  nearer 
nearer  to  perfection.   In  the  time  wl 
he  employs  on  a  square  foot  of  can? 
a  master  of  a  different  order  covers 
walls  of  a  palace  with  gods  bury 
giants  under  mountains,  or  makes 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  serapl 
and  martyrs.    The  more  fervent 
passion  of  each  of  these  artists 
his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  et 
ii  in  his  own  line,  the  more  unlikely 

\  is    that    they  will  justly    apprecl 

|  each  other.    Many  persons  who  nei 

(  handled  a  pencil  probably  do  far  mc 

justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than  won 
have  been  done  by  Gerard  Don 
and  far  more  justice  to  Gerard  Dot 
than  would  have  been  done  by  Michi 
Angela 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.    Tho 

sands,  who  have  no  spark  of  the  geni 

[  '•  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth,  do  to  Dr 

j  f  den  the  justice  which  has  naw  K* 


have  been  malevolently  selected,  we 
should  say  that  nothing  but  the  acting 
of  Gar-rick,  and  tha  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  tared  so  feeble 
and  unnatural  a  drama  from  instant 


The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  Kill 
nnsubdued.  When  the  London  season 
closed,  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  work  of  removing  blemishes. 
He  doe*  not  seem  to  have  suspected, 
what  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
pect,  that  the  whole  piece  was 
blemish,  and  that  the  passages  which 
were  meant  to  be  fine,  were,  in  truth, 
bnrats  of  that  tame  extravagance  intc 
which  writers  fall,  when  they  set  them- 
selves to  be  sublime  and  pathetic  in 
spite  of  nature.  He  omitted,  added, 
retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  of  a  complete  success  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tear ;  but  in  the  following  year, 
Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage,  So- 
licitation and  remonstrance  were  tried 
in  vain.  Lady  Coventry,  drooping 
under  that  malady  which  seeing  ever 
to  select  what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey, 
could  render  no  assistance.  The  ma- 
nager's language  ™  civilly  evasive ; 
but  his  resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error ; 
but  be  had  escaped  with  a  very  slight 
penance.  His  play  had  not  been  hooted 
from  the  boards.  It  had,  01 
trary,  been  better  received  than  many 
very  estimable  performances  have  been, 
than  Johnson's  Irene,  for  example,  or 
Goldsmith's  Goodnatured  Man.  Had 
Crisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought 
himself  happy  in  having  purchased 
selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He  would 
have  relinquished,  without  vain  repin- 
ing*, the  hope  of  poetical  distinction, 
and  would  have  turned  to  the  many 
sources  of   happiness   which   he   still 

C jessed.  Had  he  been,  on  the  other 
d,  an  unfeeling  and  unblushing 
dunce,  he  would  have  gone  on  writing 
■cores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of 
censure  and  derision.  But  he  had  too 
much  sense  to  risk  a  second  defeat, 
yet  too  little  tense  to  bear  his  first 
defeat  like  a  man.  The  fatal  delusion 
that  he  was  a  great  dramatist,  had 
"  in  of  his  mind.  His 
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failure  he  attributed  to  every  cause 
except  the  true  one.  He  complained 
of  the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  wbo  appears 
to  have  done  for  the  play  every  thing 
that  ability  and  seal  could  do,  and  who, 
from  selfish  motives,  would,  of  course, 
have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia  hi 


Opera.  Nay,  Crisp  complained  of  the 
languor  of  the  friends  whose  partiality 
had  given  him  three  benefit  night*  to 
which  he  bad  no  claim.  He  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  the  spec- 
tators, when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to 
have  been  grateful  for  their  unex- 
ampled patience.  He  lost  his  temper 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a 
hater  of  mankind.  From  London  he 
retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long  deserted 
mansion,  built  on  a  common  in  one  of 
the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No  road, 
not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  hi* 
lonely  dwelling  with  the  abodes  of 
men.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was 
strictly  concealed  from  his  old  asso- 
ciate*. In  the  spring  he  sometimes 
emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibition* 
and  concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon 
disappeared,  and  hid  himself,  with  no 
society  but  his  books,  in  his  dreary 
hermitage.  He  survived  his  failure 
about  thirty  years.  A  new  generation 
sprang  up  around  him.  No  memory 
of  hi*  had  verses  remained  among  men. 
His  very  name  was  forgotten.  How 
completely  the  world  had  last  sight  of 
'11  appear  from  a  single  circum- 
Wo  looked  for  him  in  a  copious 
Dictionary  of  Dramatic  Authors  pub- 
lished while  he  was  still  alive,  and  we 
found  only  that  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play 
called  Virginia,  acted  in  1734.  To 
the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice 
of  the  manager  and  the  pit,  and  tried 
to  convince  himself  and  others  that  he 
had  missed  the  highest  literary  honour*, 
only  because  be  had  omitted  some  tine 
passage*  in  compliance  with  Garrick'* 
judgment,  Alas,  for  human  nature, 
that  the  wonnds  of  vanity  should  smart 
and  bleed  so  much  longer  than  the 
wonuds  of  affection  1  Few  people,  we 
believe,  whose  nearest  friends  and  ret*. 
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mum ln  Soon  after  these  words  were  tain 
written,  his  life,  a  life  which  might  sel 
have  been  eminently  useful  and  happy, 
ended  in  the  same  gloom  in  which, 
during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  had  been  passed.  We  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  this  curious  fragment  of  lite- 
rary history.  It  seems  to  us  at  once 
ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  in- 
struction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate 

mendoftheBuraeys.    To  them  alone 

was  confided  the  name  of  the  desolate 

old  hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  uKiy 

wUd  beast  in  a  den.    For  them  were  Sno? 

wsenred  such  remains  of  his  humanity  I  hand 

as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his  play,  an  ol 

Frances  Burney  he  regarded  as  his  flirtii 

daughter.  He  called  her  his  Pannikin ;  of  sc 

and  sho  in  return  called  him  her  dear  lect 

JUaddy.    In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  vulgi 

done  much  more  than  her  real  parents  ragg« 

for  the  development  of  her  intellect}  By  < 

for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  stron 

a  scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent  impu 

counsellor.    He  was  particularly  fond  becai 

of  the  concerts  in  Poland  Street  They  the  E 

nad,  indeed,  been  commenced  at  his      Th 
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thai  tome  bookseller  should  be  induced 
to  take  the  risk ;  and  such  a  bookseller 
was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley  re- 
fused even  to  look  at  the  manuscript 
unless  he  were  intrusted  with  the  name 
of  the  author.  A  publisher  in  Sleet 
Street,  namedXowndea,  was  more  com- 
plaisant Some  correspondence  took 
Sftce  between  this  person  and  Miss 
orney.who  took  the  name  of  Grafton, 
and  desired  that  the  letters  addressed 
to  her  might  be  left  at  the  Orange 
Coffeehouse,  But,  before  the  bargain 
was  finally  (truck,  Fanny  thought  it 
her  duty  to  obtain  her  father's  consent 
She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a 
book,  that  she  wished  to  have  his  per- 
mission to  publish  it  anonymously,  but 
that  she  hoped  that  be  would  not  in- 
sist upon  seeing  it.  What  followed 
may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  meant 
when  we  said  that  Dr.  Buraey  was  as 
bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man 
could  possibly  be.  It  never  seems  to 
have  crossed  bis  mind  that  Fanny  was 
about  to  take  a  step  on  which  the  whole 
happiness  of  her  life  might  depend, 
a  step  which  might  raise  her  to  an 
honourable  eminence,  or  cover  her  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Several  people 
had  already  been  trusted,  and  strict 
concealment  was  therefore  not  to  be 
expected.  On  so  grave  an  occasion, 
it  was  surely  his  duty  to  give  his  best 
counsel  to  his  daughter,  to  win  her 


posing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad 
one,  and,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  to  see 
that  the  terms  which  she  made  with  the 
publisher  were  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  her.  Instead  of  this,  he  only  stared, 
burst  out  a  laughing,  kissed  her,  gave 
her  leave  to  do  as  the  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The 
contract  with  Lowndes  was  speedily 
concluded.  Twenty  pounds  were  given 
for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted 
by  Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's 
Inexcusable  neglect  of  his  duty  happily 
caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the  loss 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared 
in  January,  1778.  Poor  Fanny  was 
sick  with  terror,  and  dnrst  hardly  stir 
oat  of  doors.  Soma  days  passed  *  * 
any  thing  was  heard  of  the  boo 


■  book.    It  ' 
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had,  indeed,  nothing  but  its  own  merits 
to  push  it  into  public  favour.  Its  author 
was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  It 
was  published,  was  not,  we  believe, 
held  in  high  estimation.  No  body  of 
partisans  had  been  engaged  to  appland 
The  better  class  of  readers  expected 
little  from  a  novel  about  a  young  lady's 
entrance  into  the  world.  There  was, 
indeed,  at  that  tune  a  disposition 
among  the  most  respectable  people  to 
condemn  novels  generally;  nor  was 
this  disposition  by  any  means  without 
excuse ;  for  works  of  that  sort  were 
then  almost  always  silly,  and  very  fre- 
quently wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents 
of  praise  began  to  be  heard.  The 
keepers  of  the  circnlating  libraries  re- 
ported that  every  body  was  asking  far 
Evelina,  and  that  some  person  had 
guessed  Anstey  to  be  the  author.  Then 
came  a  favourable  notice  in  the  London 
Review  ;  then  another  still  more  favour- 
able in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the 
book  found  its  way  to  tables  which 
had  seldom  been  polluted  by  marble 
covered  volumes.  Scholars  and  Mates 
men,  who  contemptuously  abandoned 
the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  and  Miss  Bukay  Saunter, 
were  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they 
could  not  tear  themselves  away  from 
Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich 
liveries,  not  often  seen  east  of  Temple 
Bar,  were  attracted  to  the  publisher's 
■hop  in  Fleet  Street  Lowndes  was 
daily  questioned  about  the  author,  but 
was  himself  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any 
of  the  questioners.  The  mystery,  how- 
ever, could  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 
It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters, 
aunts  and  cousins :  and  they  wen  far 
too  proud  and  too  happr  to  be  discreet. 
Dr.  Barney  wept  over  the  book  in  rap 
turn  Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fiat  at 
his  Fannikin  in  affectionate  anger  at 
not  having  been  admitted  to  her  con- 
fidence. The  truth  was  whispered  to 
Mrs.  Tbralei  and  then  it  began  a 
spread  fast 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it 
was  ascribed  to  men  at  letters  long 
conversant  with  Hie  world,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  ooovpenitiuu.    Bat  ifusav's. 

uikrsjwQli^a.TBierT^A.uiinA-saaiia, 


It  i  and  it  was  long  before  any  of 
detractors  thought  of  this  mode  of 
noyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want 
low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  go 
ration  which  witnessed   her  first  i 

rick  and  At  enageWoleot,  the  ■ 
Ctorge  Stomal,  and  the  polecat  Jo 
William*.  It  did  not,  bowerer,  oee 
to  them  to  search  the  pariah  register 
Lynn,  hi  order  uat  they  might  be  eh 
'"    s  lady  with  having  conceak 


terials  far  a  worthlees  edition  of  Bee 
wall's  life  of  Johnson,  some  sheet*  e 
which  our  readers  hare  doubtless  sera 
round  parcels  of  better  books. 

Bet  we  most  return  to  our  story. 
The  triumph  wee  complete.  Hie  timit 
and  obscure  girl  found  herself  on  thi 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame.    Great  men 


a  dneto  her  amend  age.  Burke 


g  her  most  ardent  eulogists 

Cumberland  acknowledged  her  merit 
after  hhi  neshton,  by  btttag  hhi  bna  ■*" 
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and  Dr.  Franklin,  not,  as  some  hare 
dreamed,  the  great  Ponnsylv; 
Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have 
paid  his  respects  to  Misa  Burney  with- 
out much  risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin  the 
leaf, 


well  at  any  man  of  his  t 

took  to  instruct  her  as  to  stage  effect. 

Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept 


head,  and  corrupted  even  a  generous 
and  affectionate  nature.  But,  is  the 
Diary,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feel- 
ing inconsistent  with  a  truly  modest 
and  amiable  disposition.  There  is,  in- 
deed, abundant  proof  that  Frances 
enjoyed  with  an  intense,  though  a 
troubled  joy,  the  honours  which  her 
genius  had  won  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  her  happiness  sprang  from  the 
happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and 
her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  nattered 
by  the  great,  the  opulent,  and  the 
learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Sterne  at  Brighton,  and  the  Pantiles 
at  Tnnbridge  Wells,  by  the  gaze  of 
admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems  to 
hare  been  still  with  the  little  domestic 
circle  in  Saint  Martin's  Street.  If  she 
recorded  with  minute  diligence  all 
the  compliments,  delicate  and  coarse, 
which  she  heard  wherever  ihe  turned, 
she  recorded  them  for  the  eyes  of  two 
or  three  persons  who  had  loved  her 
from  infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in 
obscurity,  and  to  whom  her  fame  gave 
the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
confound  these  outpourings  of  a  kind 
heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy,  with 
the  egotism  of  a  bluestocking,  who 
o  all  wbo  come  near  her  about 
her  own  volume  of 
sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant 
issue  of  Miss  Burney's  first  venture 
should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second. 
Evelina,  though  it  had  raised  her  fame, 
had  added  nothing  to  her  fortune. 
Some  of  her  friends  urged  her  to  write 
for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to 
give  her  his  advice  as  to  the  eomi 
sition.  Murphy,  who  was  supposed 
understand  the  temper  of  the  pit 


prates  tc 


play  from  her  without  even  reading  it 
Thus  encouraged,  she  wrote  a  comedy 
named  The  Witlings.  Fortunately  ft 
was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the 
little  which  is  said  on  the  subject  in 
the  Diary,  that  The  Witlings  would 
have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy 
and  Sheridan  thought  so,  though  they 
were  too  polite  to  say  so.  Happily 
Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not 
afraid  to  give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser 
for  her  than  he  had  been  for  himself, 
read  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely  re- 
treat, and  manfully  told  her  that  she 
had  failed,  that  to  remove  blemishes 
here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that 
the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no 
interest,  that  it  was  bad  as  a  whole, 
that  it  would  remind  every  reader  of 
the  Fauna  Savantu,  which,  strange 
to  say,  she  had  never  read,  and  that 
she  could  not  sustain  so  close  a  com- 
parison with  Moliere,  This  opinion, 
in  which  Dr.  Burney  concurred,  was 
sent  to  Frances,  in  what  she  called 
"  a  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epis- 
tle." But  she  had  too  much  sense  not 
to  know  that  it  was  better  to  be  hissed 
and  catcalled  by  her  Daddy,  than  by  a 
whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drnry 
Lane  Theatre :  and  she  had  too  good 
a  heart  not  to  be  grateful  for  so  rare 
an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned  an 
answer,  which  shows  how  well  she  de- 
served to  have  a  judicious;  faithful,  and 
affectionate  adviser.  "I  intend,"  she 
wrote,  "  to  console  myself  for  your 
ore  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have 
received  of  the  sincerity,  candour, 
d,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my  dear 


together  to  concert  thai  hissing,  groan* 

ing.  catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they 

'  ':  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayei 

aba  could  possibly  do  for  herself. 
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woman  had  produced  the  best  work 
of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  tho 
death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations 
were  redoubled.  What  she  bad  done 
was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  Bat,  u 
usual,  various  reports  improved  the 
stoiy  till  it  became  miraculous.  Eve- 
lina, it  was  said,  was  the  work  of  a  girl 
of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale 
was,  it  continued  to  be  repeated  down 
to  our  own  time.  Frances  was  too 
honest  to  confirm  it.  Probahly  she 
was  too  murii  a  woman  to  contradict 
it ;  and  it  was  long  before  any  of  her 
detractors  thouplit  uf  this  mode  of  an- 
noyance. Yet  there  was  no  wont  of 
low  minds  and  bad  hearts  in  the  gene- 
ration which  witnessed  her  first  ap- 
pearance. There  was  the  enrions  Ken- 
rick  and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp 
George  Steevens,  and  the  polecat  John 
Williams,  It  did  not,  however,  occur 
to  them  to  search  the  parish  register  of 
Lynn,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  twit  a  lady  with  having  concealed 
her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  exploit 
was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  oar 
own  time,  whose  spito  she  had  pro- 
voked by  not  furnishing  him  with  ma- 
tenuis  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  some  sheets  nf 


wards  Fanny  as  toward*  a  joanfj 
sister.  With  the  Tbrales  Johnson  w 
domesticated.  He  was  on  old  Itm 
of  Dr.  Barney ;  but  bs  hard  prohtki 
taken  little  notke  of  Dr.  Barmrj 
daughters,  and  Fanny,  we  image 
hod  never  in  her  lite  dared  to  apes 
to  him,  unless  to  ask  whether  I 
wanted  a  nineteenth  or  a  twentieth  ei 
of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by  her  iti 
and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  FfeV 
ing,  to  whom,  indeed,  he  had  ahnj 
been  grossly  unjust.  He  did  not,  index* 
carry  his  partiality  so  far  as  to  ptn 
Evelina  by  tho  side  of  Clarissa  and  9 
Charles  Grandison  ;  yet  be  said  tsi 
his  little  favourite  had  done  enough1 
have  made  even  Richardson  feel  • 
easy.  With  Johnson'*  cordial  appn 
bation  of  the  book  was  mingled 
fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  t 
the  writer;  and  this  fondness  hie  1 
and  character  entitled  him  to  aliu 
without  restraint.  He  began  by  J* 
ting  her  hand  to  his  bps-  But  he  a* 
clasped  her  in  his  hoge  arms,  and  h 
ptoted  her  to  be  a  good  girt.  But  * 
his  pet,  hie  dear  love,  his  dear  ™ 
Bnmey,  his  little  clu^eusr-oiMg 
At  one  time,  he  broke  forth  to  £* 
of  the  eood  ttete  of  hex  e»p«._  .~  ■ 
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other  writers  lay.    It  was  in  truth 
grand  and  various  picture  gallery,  whic 
presented  to  the  eye  a  long  series  ( 
men  and  women,  each  marked  by  som 
strong  peculiar  feature.     There  wer 
avarice  and  prodigality,  the  pride  o 
blood  and  the  pride  of  money,  morbic 
restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivo- 
lous garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a 
Democritus  to  laugh  at  every  thing, 
and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over  every 
thing.     The  work  proceeded  fast,  and 
in  twelve  months  was  completed!    It 
wanted  something  of  the  simplicity 
which  had  been  among  the  most  at- 
tractive charms  of  Evelina ;  but  it  fur- 
nished ample  proof  that  the  four  years, 
which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  ap- 
peared, had    not    been    nnprofitably 
spent       Those  who  saw  Cecilia  in 
manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  no- 
vel of  the  age.    Mrs.  Thrale  laughed 
and  wept  over  it      Crisp  was  even 
vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success 
of  the  book  for  half  a  crown.    What 
Miss  Barney  received  for  the  copy- 
right is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diary ; 
bat  we  have  observed  several  expres- 
sions from  which  we  infer  that  the 
sum  was  considerable.     That  the  sale 
would  be  great  nobody  could  dnnh* . 

and  I?—— — 
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contemporaries  as  a  profound  scholar 
and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that 
small  circle  in  which  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Swift,  tortured  by  disappointed  am- 
bition, by  remorse,  and  by  the  ap- 
proaches of  madness,  sought  for  amuse- 
ment and  repose.  Doctor  Delany  had 
long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly 
descended,  eminently  accomplished,  and 
retaining,  in  spite  of  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  facul- 
ties and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  en- 
joyed and  deserved  the  favour  of  the 
royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at 
Windsor,  belonging  to  the  crown,  had 
been  fitted  up  for  her  accommodation. 
At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen 
sometimes  called,  and  found  a  very 
natural  pleasure  in  thus  catching  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  private  life 
of  English  families. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Barney 
was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Delany  at 
Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over.  The 
old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grand- 
niece,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  was  playing 
at  some  Christmas  game  with  the  visi- 
ters, when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout 
gentleman  entered  unannounced,  with 
a  star  on  his  breast,  and  "What? 
what  ?  what  ?"  in  his  mouth.  A  cry 
of  M  The  King!  "was  set  up.  A  general 
scampering  followed.  Miss  Burney 
owns  that  she  could  not  have  been 
more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost 
But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to  pay 
ber  duty  to  her  royal  friend,  and  the 
disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances  was 
then  presented,  and  underwent  a  long 
examination  and  cross  -  examination 
about  all  that  she  had  written  and  all 
that  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen 
soon  made  her  appearance,  and  his 
Majesty  repeated,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
consort,  the  information  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Burney.  The 
good  nature  of  the  royal  pair  might 
have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the 
Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but 
be  delightful  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
been  brought  up  a  Tory.  In  a  few 
days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss 
Burney  was  more  at  ease  than  before. 
His  Majesty,  instead  of  seeking  for  in- 
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formation,  condescended  to  impart  it, 
and  passed  sentence  on  many  great 
writers,  English  and  foreign.  Voltaire 
he  pronounced  a  monster.  Rousseau 
he  liked  rather  better.  "  But  was  there 
ever,"  he  cried,  "such  stuff  as  great 
part  of  Shakspeare  ?  Only  one  must 
not  say  so.  But  what  think  you? 
What?  Is  there  not  sad  stuff?  What? 
What?" 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  some  equally 
valuable  criticism  uttered  by  the  Queen 
touching  Goethe  ami  Klopstock,  and 
might  have  learned  an  important  lesson 
of  economy  from  the  mode  in  which  her 
Majesty's  library  had  been  formed.  MI 
picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,"  said  the 
Queen.  M  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good 
books  there  are  on  stalls !"  Mrs.  De- 
lany, who  seems  to  have  understood 
from  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was 
in  the  habit  of  exploring  the  booths  of 
Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street  in  per- 
son, could  not  suppress  an  exclamation 
of  surprise.  M  Why,"  said  the  Queen, 
"  I  don't  pick  them  up  mysel£  But  I 
have  a  servant  very  clever;  and,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  book- 
sellers, they  are  not  for  me  more  than 
for  another.*'  Miss  Burney  describes 
this  conversation  as  delightful;  and, 
indeed,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with 
her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be  de- 
lighted at  hearing  in  how  magnificent 
a  manner  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land 
encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  condescending  kindness 
of  the  two  great  personages  to  whom 
she  had  been  presented.  Her  father 
was  even  more  infatuated  than  herself 
The  result  was  a  step  of  which  we  can- 
not think  with  patience,  but  which,  re- 
corded as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences, 
in  these  volumes,  deserves  at  least  this 
praise,  that  it  has  furnished  a  most  im- 
pressive warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Hag- 
gerdorn,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Queen's  robes,  retired  about  this  time ; 
and  her  Majesty  offered  the  vacant 
post  to  Miss  Burney.  When  we  con- 
sider that  Miss  Burney  was  decidedly 
the  most  popular  writer  of  fictitious 
narrative  then  living,  that  competence, 


uaa  been  sent  to  gaol  for  a  libel ;  th 
with  talents  which  had  instructed  ai 
delighted  the  highest  living  minds,  s] 
should  now  be  employed  only  in  mi> 
ing  mtff  md  ttiffcing  pins ;  that  fb 
should  be  mmunonod    hj  a   wijtin, 

outlet  |  that  aha  shonld  paw  her  whol 
life  under  tins  reetrainU  of  a  paltry  oti- 
qnette,  aknld  sometime*  fait  till  «h< 


—■a—  aUnd  till  her  knee*  ga-re 
way  wtoh  fatigae  j  that  aha  should  not 
dan  to  speak  or  more  without  con- 
sidering bow  her  mtstresa  might  like 
bar  word*  and  gesture*  Instead  of 
those  diMmgnlshed  roan  and  wo: 
tba  flower  of  aU  political  parties, 
whom  ahe  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
—jginii  on  terms  of  euual  friendship, 
she  mi  to  hare  for  her  perpetual  com- 
panion the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes, 
an  old  hag  from  Germany,  of  mean 
understanding,  of  insolent  manners, 
and  of  temper  which,  naturally  sarage, 
*■-" d  by  disease. 
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poor.  Their  object  could  not  bo  to 
obtain  an  eminently  useful  waiting 
maid ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miai 
Barney  wu  the  only  woman  of  her 
time  who  could  have  described  tlio  death 
of  Harrcl,  thousands  might  have  been 
found  more  expert  in  lying  ribands  and 
filling  annEf  boxes.  To  grant  her  a 
pension  on  the  tivQ  liM  would  have 
been  an  act  of  judicious  liberality, 
honourable  to  the  court.  If  this  was 
impracticable,  the  next  ben  thing  was 
to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and 
Queen  meant  her  nothing  bat  kind- 
ness, we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  But 
their  kindness  was  (he  kindness  of  per- 
sons raised  high  above  the  mass  of 
mankind,  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
with  profound  deference,  accustomed 
to  see  all  who  approach  them  morti- 
fied by  their  coldness  and  elated  by 
their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be 
noticed  by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to 
serve  them,  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  Frances  Barney  ought 
to  be  fall  of  gratitude  for  being  per- 
mitted to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of 
health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of 
standing  behind  a  royal  chair,  and 
holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  Who 
can  wonder  that  princes  should  be 
under  such  a  delusion,  when  they  are 
encouraged  in  it  by  the  very  persons 
who  suffer  from  it  most  cruelly?  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  George  the  Third 
and  Queen  Charlotte  should  under- 
stand the  interest  of  Frances  Bumey 
better,  or  promote  it  with  more  seal 
than  herself  and  her  father  ?  No  de- 
ception was  practised.  The  conditions 
of  the  house  of  bondage  were  set  forth 
with  all  simplicity.  The  hook  whs 
presented  without  a  bait ;  the  net  was 
spread  in  sight  of  the  bird  :  and  the 
naked  hook  waa  greedily  swallowed, 
and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to  entangle 
herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invi- 
tation to  court  should  have  caused  a 
fluttering  in  the  bosom  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced young  woman.  But  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the 
child,  and  to  show  her  that  on  one  side 
wan  only  infantine  vanities  and  chi- 


ll hopes,  on  the  other  liberty, 
of  mind,  affluence,  social  enjoy- 


>  say,  the  only  hesitation  w 
part  of  Frances.  Dr.  Burney  was 
transported  oat  of  himself  with  delight. 
Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a  Circas- 
sian father  who  has  sold  his  pretty 
daughter  well  to  a  Turkish  slavemer- 
chant.  Yet  Dr.  Burney  was  an  amiable 
man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  But 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  going  to 
court  was  like  going  to  heaven j  that  to 
see  princes  and  princesses  wu  a  kind 
of  beatific  vision ;  that  the  exquisite 
felicity  enjoyed  by  royal  persons  waa 
not  confined  to  themselves,  but  was 
communicated  by  some  mysterious 
efflux  or  reflection  to  all  who  were  suf- 
fered to  stand  at  their  toilettes,  or  to 
bear  their  trains,  lie  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  es- 
corted her  to  her  prison,'  The  door 
closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She, 
looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  all 
that  she  had  left,  and  forward  with 
anxiety  and  terror  to  the  new  life  on 
which  she  was  entering,  waa  unable  to 
speak  or  stand  j  and  he  went  on  his 
way  homeward  rejoicing  in  her  mar- 
vellous prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five 
yean,  or  five  years  taken  from  the  beat 
part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial 
drudgery  or  in  recreations  duller  than 
even  menial  drudgery,  under  galling 
restraints  and  amidst  unfriendly  or  un- 
interesting companions.  The  history 
of  an  ordinal  day  waa  this.  Miss 
Bumey  had  to  rise  and  dress  herself 
early,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  answer 
the  royal  bell,  which  rang  at  half  after 
seven.  Till  about  eight  she  attended 
in  the  Queen's  dressing-room,  and  had 
the  honour  of  lacing  her  august  mis- 
tress's stays,  and  of  putting  on  the 
hoop,  gown,  and  neckhandkerehief. 
The  morning  was  chiefly  spent  in  rnm- 
lftgiug  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes 
i  their  proper  places.  Then  die  Qasea 
was  to  be  powdered  and  dressed  for 
the  day.  Twice  a  week  her  Majesty's 
hair  was  curled  and  craped  j  and  this 
operation  appears  to  have  added  a  fall 
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from  five 

other  company  the  whole  tim 

daring  the  hour  from  eight 

when  the  oquerriei  came  to  tea.  If 
poor  Trance*  attempted  to  escape  to 
bar  own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her 
wretchedneM  over  a  book,  the  execrable 
old  woman  railed  and  Wormed,  and 
complained  that  ahe  was  neglected. 
Yet,  whnn  France*  Hayed,  ihe  waa  con- 
Man  tljr  aiaailed  with  huMlent  reproache*. 
literary  fame  wu,  in   the  eye*  of 


prsaa  the  contempt  with  which  (he 
regarded  the  author  of  Evelina  and 
Cecilia.  France*  detected  card*,  and 
Indeed  knew  nothing  abont  them  |  hut 


at  the  eardtable, 
.  .  with  pad  ant  Mdneia,  to 
giro  boon,  which  might  have  called 
forth  the  laughter  and  the  lean  of 
many  generation*,  to  the  king  of  dab* 
and  the  knave  of  apadea.  Between 
tlereo  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again. 
Mm  Barney  had  to  paw  twenty  minntea 
or  half   an  hoar    in   nndnwn**  *■»- 
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monotony  of  France*  Burney's  life. 
The  court  moved  from  Kew  to  Wind- 
tor,  and  from  Windsor  back  to  Kew. 
One  doll  colonel  went  out  of  waiting, 

and  another  dull  colonel  came  into 
waiting.  An  impertinent  servant  made 
a  blunder  about  tea,  and  canted  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  gentlemen 
and  the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French 
Protestant  minuter  talked  oddly  about 
conjngal  fidelity.  An  uj ducky  mem- 
ber of  the  household  mentioned  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Morning  Herald,  reflecting 
on  the  Queen  ;  and  forthwith  Madame 
Bchwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad 
English,  and  told  nim  that  he  made  her 
"  what  you  call  perspire  1  " 

A  more  important  occurrence  wei 
the  King's  visit  to  Oxford.  Miss  Bur- 
ner went  m  the  royal  train  to  Nnneham, 
was  utterly  neglected  there  in  the 
crowd,  and  could  with  difficulty  fine 
a  servant  to  show  the  way  to  her  bed- 
room, or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange  her 
curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering 
Oxford  in  the  last  of  a  long  string  of 
carriages  which  formed  the  royal  pro- 
cession, of  walking  after  the  Queen  all 
day  through  refectories  and  chapels, 
and  of  standing,  naif  dead  with  fatigue 
and  hanger.  While  her  august  mistress 
was  seated  at  an  excellent  cold  colla- 
tion. At  Magdalene  College,  Frances 
was  left  for  a  moment  in  a  parlour, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A 
goodnatnred  equerry  saw  that  she  was 
exhausted,  and  shared  with  her  some 
apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely 
put  into  his  pockets.  At  that  rooroenf 
the  door  opened  ;  the  Queen  entered 
the  wearied  attendants  sprang  up  ;  the 
oread  and  fruit  were  hastily  concealed, 
"  I  found,"  says  poor  Miss  Burney, 
•  that  oar  appetites  were  to  be  supposed 
annihilated,  at  the  same  moment  that 
our  strength  was  to  be  invincible." 

Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  inch 
disadvantages, "  revived  in  her,"  to  use 
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memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had 
■he  still  been  what  she  was  before  her 
rather  induced  her  to  take  the  moat 
fatal  step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily 
imagine  what  pleasure  the  would  have 
derived  from  a  visit  to  the  noblest  of 
English  cities.  She  might,  indeed, 
have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack 
chaise,  and  might  not  have  worn  so 
fine  a  gown  of  Chambery  game  as  that 
in  which  (he  tottered  after  the  royal 
party  t  but  with  what  delight  would 
she  have  thon  paced  the  cloisters  of 
Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour 
of  Christ  Church,  and  looked  down 
from  the  dome  of  tie  Radcliffe  Library 
on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and 
battlements  below  1  How  gladly  would 
learned  men  have  laid  aside  for  a  few 
hours  Pindar's  Odea  and  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia 
from  college  to  college  1  What  neat 
little  banquets  would  she  have  found 
set  out  in  their  monastic  cells  !  With 
what  eagerness  would  pictures,  medals, 
and  illuminated  missals  have  been 
brought  forth  from  the  most  mysterious 
cabinet*  for  her  amusement  I  How 
much  she  would  have  had  to  hear  and 
to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she  walked 
over  Pembroke,  and  about  Keyuolds, 
in  the  antechapel  of  Hew  College!  But 
these  indulgence*  wen  not  for  one 
who  bad  sold  herself  into  bondage. 
About  eighteen  months  after  the 
lit  to  Oxford,  another  event  diversi- 
d  the  wearisome  life  which  France* 
led  at  court.  Warren  Hastings  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  Quceu  and  Princesses  were 
present  when  the  trial  commenced,  and 
Miss  Burney  was  permitted  to  attend 
During  the  subsequent  proceedings  a 


pleasure  which  had  long  lain  nearly 
dormant."  She  forgot,  during  one  mo- 
ment, that  she  was  a  waiting  maid,  and 
(tit  as  a  woman  of  true  genius  might 
be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  beautiful  works  of 
art,  vast  repositories  of  knowledge,  and 


took  the  strongest  interest  in  the 
trial  and,  when  she  could  not  go  her- 
"  to  Westminster  Hall,  lilted  to 
re  a  report  of  what  had  passed 
a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  must  dis- 
tinguished managers.  The  portion  of 
the  Diary  which  relate*  to  this  cele- 
brated proceeding   is  liver/  and  pit- 
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mons.     She  pronounces  him  th. 
oppressor  of  an  innocent  man. 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  ma 
can  look  at  the  defendant,  an 
blush.    Windham  comes  to  her 
the  manager's  box,  to  offer  her  re 
ment    u  But,"  says  she,  "  I  coal 
break  bread  with  him."    Then,  i 
she  exclaims, u  Ah,  Mr.  Windham 
came  70a  ever  engaged  in  so  cm 
unjust  a  cause?  "  "  Mr.  Burke  saw 
she  says,  <*  and  he  bowed  with  the 
marked  civility  of  manner.''    Thi 
it  observed,  was  just  after  his  ope 
speech,  a  speech  which  had  produc 
mighty  effect,  and  which,  certainly 
other   orator   that  ever   lived,  o 
have  made.    "My  curtsy,"  she  1 
tinues,  **was  the  most  ungrateful, 
tant,  and  cold ;  I  could  not  do  oti 
wise;  so  hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  h 
of  such  a  cause.''    Now,  not  only 
Burke  treated  her  with  constant  ki 
ncss,  but  the  very  last  act  which 
performed  on  the  day  on  which  he 
turned  out  of  the  Pay  Office,  ah 
four   years  before  this   trial,  was 
make  Doctor  Barney  organist  of  CI 
sea    IIospitaL    When,  at  the  W 
minster  election,  Doctor  Burney ' 
divided  between  his  gratitude  for 
favour  and  his  Tory  opinions,  Bu 
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to  feel  wretched  at  every  symptom  of 
royal  displeasure,  to  asuocinte  only  with 
spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in,  she 
was  degenerating  into  tomatl ' 
Iter  place.  Qneen  Charlotte 
lent  partisan  of  Hastings,  had  received 
presents  from  him,  and  had  so  far  de- 
parted from  the  severity  of  her  virtne 
as  to  lend  her  countenance  to  hit  wife, 
whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  ad 
reprehensible  aa  that  of  any  of  the  frail 
beauties  who  were  then  rigidly  ex- 
cluded from  the  English  Court.  The 
King,  it  was  well  known,  took  thesame 
aide.  To  the  King  and  Queen  all  the 
members  of  the  household  looked 
submissively  for  guidance.  The  im- 
peachment, therefore,  waa  an  atrocious 
persecution  ;  the  managers  were  ras- 
cals t  the  defendant  was  the  most  de- 
serting and  the  worst  used  man  in  the 
kingdom.  This  was  the  cant  of  the 
whole  palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Wait- 
ing, down  to  the  Table- Deckers  and 
Yeoman  of  the  Silver  Scullery ;  and 
Hiss  Barney  canted  like  the  rest, 
though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  leas 
bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  oi 
the  King's  illness  contains  much  excel- 
lent narrative  and  description,  and  will, 
we  think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the 
historians  of  a  future  age  as  any  equal 
portion  of  Pepvi*  or  Evelyn's  Diaries. 
That  account  shows  also  how  affection- 
ate and  compassionate  ber  nature  was. 
Bat  it  shows  also,  we  must  say,  that 
her  way  of  life  was  rapidly  impairing 
her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense 
■of  justice.  Wedo  not  mean  to  discuss, 
in  this  place,  tbe  question,  whether  the 
views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those  of  Mr.  Fox 
respecting  the  regency  were  the  more 
correct.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless 
to  discuss  that  question  :  for  the  cen- 
sure of  Mies  Bumey  [alls  alike  on  Pitt 
and  Fox,  on  majority  and  minority. 
She  is  angry  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  presuming  to  inquire  whether 
the  King  wai  mad  or  not,  and  whether 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  recovering 
his  senses.  "  A  melancholy  day,"  she 
writes ;  "  news  bad  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  home  the  dear  unhappy 
king  still  worse  j  abroad  new  exami- 
oationj  voted  of  the  physicians.    Good 
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heavens !  what  an  insult  does  this  seam 
from  Parliamentary  power,  to  investi- 
gate and  bring  forth  to  the  world  every 
circumstance  of  such  a  malady  ai  is  evet 
held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  moat  pri- 
vate families  1  How  indignant  we  all 
feel  here,  no  words  can  lay."  It  is  pro- 
per to  observe,  that  the  motion  which 
roused  all  this  indignation  at  Kew  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  loyally  or  the  minis- 
ter, who  was  then  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  heroic  champion  of  his 
Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when 
compered  with  the  boiling  seal  which 
filled  the  pages  of  the  backstairs  and 
the  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Of 
the  Regency  Bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss 
Burner  speaks  with  horror.  "  I  shud- 
dered, she  aays,  "  to  hear  It  named." 
And  again,  H  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be 
the  day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takea 
place  I  I  cannot  approve  the  plan  of 
it."  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whe- 
ther a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or 
not,  was  a  statesman  ;  and  whatever 
motives  ha  might  have  for  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  there  most  be  some 
provision  made  for  the  execution  of 
tome  part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that 
no  government  would  be  left  in  the 
country.  Bat  this  was  a  matter  of 
which  the  household  never  thought. 
It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
to  the  Exons  and  Keepers  of  the  Robes, 
that  It  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the 
state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order, 
to  pardon  criminals,  to  fill  up  offices, 
to  negotiate  with  foreign  governments, 
to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay, 
these  enlightened  politicians,  and  Miai 
Bumey  among  the  rest,  teem  to  have 
thought  that  any  person  who  consi- 
dered the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
public  interest,  showed  himself  to  be  * 
badhearted  man.  Nobody  wonders  at 
this  in  a  gentleman  usher  1  but  it  is 
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warmer  than  friendship.     He 
the  Court,  and  married  in  a  w,r 
astonished  Miss  Burney  great, 
which  evidently  wonnded  her  ft 
and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem, 
palace  grew  duller  and  duller 
dame  Schwellenbcrg  became  mo 
more  savage  and   insolent ;  am 
the  health  of  poor  Frances  began  t 
way ;  and  all  who  saw  her  pale 
her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  . 
walk,   predicted   that    her   suflfe 
would  soon  be  over. 

Frances   uniformly   speaks   of 
royal  mistress,  and  of  the  print* 
with  respect  and  affection.    The  ] 
cesses  seem  to  have  well  descrve( 
the  praise  which  is  bestowed  on  t 
in  the  Diary.    They  were,  we  d< 
not,  most  amiable  women.    But  •* 
sweet  Queen,"  as  she  is  constantly  ca 
in  these  volumes,  is  not  by  any  m< 
an  object  of  admiration  to  us. 
had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  ki 
what'  kind  of  deportment  suited 
high  station,  and  self-command  eno 
to  maintain  that  deportment  invaria 
She  was,  in  her  intercourse  with  1 
Burney,  generally  gracious  and  affa 
sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold 
reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circ 
stances,  rude,  peevi«>»  «-  -^ 
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Bit  veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in 
truth  to  idolatry.  It  con  be  compared 
only  to  the  grovelling  superstition  of 
those  Syrian  devotees  who  made  their 
children  paw  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
loch. When  he  induced  his  dangbtei 
to  accept  the  place  of  keeper  of  the 
robes,  he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us, 
a  hope  that  some  worldly  advantage 
or  other,  not  set  down  in  tbe  contract 
of  service,  would  be  the  result  of  her 
connection  with  tbe  Court.  What  ad- 
vantage he  expected  we  do  not  know, 
nor  did  he  probably  know  himself. 
Bat,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly 
got  nothing.  Miss  Barney  had  been 
hired  for  board,  lodging,  and  two  t  - 
dred  a  year.    Board,  lodging,  and 

hundred  a  year,  ahe  had  duly  recei 

We  have  looked  carefully  through  tbe 
Diary,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  trace 
of  those  extraordinary  benefactions 
which  the  Doctor  reckoned.  But 
can  discover  only  a  promise,  nu 
performed,  of  a  gown :  and  for  this 
promise  Miss  Barney  waa  expected 
to  return  thanks,  such  as  might  have 
suited  the  beggar  with  whom  Saint 
Martin,  in  the  legend,  divided  his 
cloak.  The  experience  of  four  yean 
was,  however,  insufficient  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Doctor's  mind  ;  and  between  the 
dear  father  and  the  sweet  Queen,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that  some 
day  or  other  Frances  would  drop  down 
a  corpse.  Six  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  interview  between  the  parent 
and  the  daughter.  The  resignation 
waa  not  sent  in.  The  Batterer  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  took  bark  ;  bnt 
it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine; 
she  was  soothed  with  opium ;  but  in 
vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail.  The 
whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline 
spread  through  the  Court.  The  pains 
in  her  side  became  so  severe  that  ahe 
was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  card- 
table  of  the  old  Fury  to  whom  she  waa 
tethered,  three  or  four  times  in  an 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
hartshorn.  Had  she  been  a  negro 
slave,  a  humane  planter  would  have 
excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Ma- 
jesty showed  no  mercy.      Thrice  a 
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day  the  accursed  bell  still  rang  |  the 
Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the 
morning  at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed 
for  the  day  at  noon,  and  to  ba  un- 
dressed at  midnight 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and 
fashionable  society,  a  general  feeling 
of  compassion  for  Miss  Bumey,  and  of 
indignation  against  both  her  father 
and  the  Queen.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said 
a  great  French  lady  to  the  Doctor, 
"  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situation 
where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday  1" 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to 
express  his  sympathy.  Boswoll,  boil- 
ing over  with  goodnatured  rage,  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace  to 
see  her.  "  My  dear  ma'am,  why  do 
you  stay  ?  It  won't  do,  ma'am ;  yon 
must  resign.  We  can  put  up  with  it 
no  longer.  Some  very  violent  mea- 
sures, I  assure  yon,  will  be  taken.  We 
shall  address  Dr.  Bumey  in  a  body." 
Burke  and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy, 
were  zealous  in  the  same  cause.  Wind- 
ham spoke  to  Dr.  Bumey ;  but  found 
him  still  irresolute.  "  I  will  set  the 
club  upon  him,"  cried  Windham ; 
"  Miss  Bumey  has  some  very  true 
admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  eagerly  assist."  Indeed  the  Bur- 
ney  family  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
hensive that  some  public  affront  such 
as  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  folly,  to 
use  the  mildest  term,  had  richly  de- 
served, would  be  put  upon  him.  The 
medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly 
told  him  that  his  daughter  must  resign 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical 
authority,  and  the  voice  of  all  London 
crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr.  Bur- 
ner's love  of  courts.  He  determined 
that  Frances  should  write  a  tetter  of 
resignation.  It  was  with  difficulty  that, 
though  her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mus- 
tered spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the 
Queen's  bands.  "I  could  not,"  so 
runs  tbe  Diary,  "  summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial :  my  heart  always 
failed  me  from  seeing  the  Queen's  en- 
tire freedom  from  such  an  expectation. 
For  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in 
her  presence  that  I  could  hardly  stand, 
I  taw  she  concluded  mo,  while  lira  re 
mained,  inevitably  hers," 
SA 
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At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the 
paper  was  delivered.  Then  came  the 
storm.  Judo,  as  in  the  jEneid,  dele- 
gutud  the  work  of  vengeance  to  Alecto. 
The  Queen  was  calm  and  gentle;  bat 
Madame  Schwcllenberg  mved  like  a 
maniac  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bed- 
lam !  Such  insolence  1  Such  ingrati- 
tude! Sui'h  folly!  Would  Miss  Bar- 
ney tiring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family  ?  Would  she  throw 
away  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part 
with  privileges  which,  once  relin- 
ouished.  could  never  bo  regained  ?  It 
was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life.  If 
people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the 
hunt  thing  that  could  befall  them  was 
to  die  in  it.  The  resignation  was  not 
accepted.  The  language  of  the  medi- 
cal men  became  stronger  and  stronger. 
Dr.  Iiurney's  parental  fears  were  fully 
roused ;  and  he  explicitly  declared, 
in  a  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the 
Queen,  that  his  daughter  must  retire. 
The  Schwcllonberg  raged  like  a  wild 
cat.  "  A  scene  almost  horrible  en- 
sued," says  Miss  Buniey.  "  She  was 
too  much  enraged  for  disguise,  and 
uttered  the  mo^t  lurluus  expressions  of 
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weak  and  languishing  and  pmfrl  ■ 

state  of  health.  ...  As  the  time  at 
separation  approached,  the  Queen's  car 
diality  rather  diminished,  and  traces  rf 
internal  displeasure  appeared  sons- 
times,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  straggled  on,  live  or 
die,  than  to  quit  her.  Tet  I  aid  fan 
she  saw  how  poor  was  my  »wn  chant*, 
except  by  a  change  iu  the  mode  <■* 
life,  and  at  least  ceased  to  wonder, 
though  she  could  not  appro*))."  SwM 
Queen  I    What  noble  candour,  la  ti- 

■..'..■':■      \.  /..    ■' 

who  did  not  think  the  honour  of  ad- 
justing her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  lives,  was,  though  highly 
criminal,  not  altogether  unnatural! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Ma- 
jesty's contempt  lor  the  lives  of  other) 
where  her  own  pleasure  was  concerned. 
But  what  pleasure  she  can  hove  found 
in  having  Miss  Burney  about  bcr.  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  comprehend.  Thai  Mua 
liuvney  was  an  eminently  skilful  krij.-.- 
of  the  rohes  is  not  very  pro! 
women, indeed,  had  pan]  !■■■■  mi. ■.:"■■■ 
to  dress.  Now  and  then,  in  tlie  roans 
of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  rt 


t  better  reader 


,.,!v 


MADAME 
fiaion.  At  kngtb,  in  return  for  all 
the  misery  which  die  had  undergone, 
and  for  the  health  which  she  had  sacri- 
ficed, an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pound* 
was  granted  to  her,  dependent 
Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and 
Frances  wag  free  once  mora.  Johnson, 
as  Burke  observed,  might  have  added 
a  striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Va- 
nity of  Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  his  little  Burney  as  she  went 
into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out 
of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untested,  of  li- 
berty, of  friend  ship,  of  domestic  affection, 
were  almost  too  acute  for  her  shattered 
frame.  But  nappy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which 
the  Queen's  toilette  and  Madame 
Schwellenberg's  cardtable  had  im- 
paired. Kind  and  anxious  faces  sur- 
rounded the  invalid.  Conversation 
the  most  polished  and  brilliant  revived 
her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recom- 
mended to  her;  and  she  rambled  by 
easy  journeys  from  cathedral  to  Cathe- 
dral, and  from  watering  place  to  water- 
ing place.  Sho  crossed  the  New  Forest, 
and  visited  Stonchengc  and  Wilton,  the 
cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  volley 
of  Sidmouth.  Thence  sbe  journeyed  by 
Powder/ham  Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath,  and  from 
Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London. 
There  she  visited  her  old  dungeon,  and 
found  her  successor  already  far  on  the 
way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with 
a  sprained  ankle  and  a  nervous  fever, 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with 
French  exiles,  driven  from  their  coun- 
try by  the  Revolution.  A  colony  of 
these  refugees  settled  at  Juniper  Hall, 
in  Surrey,  not  far  from  Norbury  Park, 
where  Mr.  Lock,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Barney  family,  resided.  Frances 
visited  Norbury,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  strangers.  She  had  strong  pre- 
judices against  them  ;  for  her  Toryism 
was  far  beyond,  wo  do  not  say  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves  ;  and 
the  inmate*  of  Juniper  Hall  were  all 
attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791, 
and  were  therefore  more  detested  by 
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the  royalists  of  the  first  emigration  than 
Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a  woman 
as  Miss  Burney  could  not  long  resist 
the  fascination  of  that  remarkable  so- 
ciety. She  had  lived  with  Johnson 
and  Windham,  with  Mrs.  Montague 
and  Mrs,  Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced 
to  own  that  she  had  never  heard  con- 
versation before.  The  most  animated 
eloquence,  the  keenest  observation,  the 
most  sparkling  wit,  the  most  courtly 
grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M,  de 
Talleyrand.  There  too  was  M.  de 
Narbonne,  a  noble  representative  of 
French  aristocracy-,  and  with  M.  de 
Narbonne  was  hie  friend  and  follower 
General  D'Arblay,  an  honourable  and 
amiable  man,  with  a  handsome  person, 
frank  soldierlike  manners,  and  some 
taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had 
conceived  against  the  constitutional 
royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished. 
She  listened  with  rapture  to  Talley- 
rand and  Madame  de  StaiiL,  joined  with 
M.  D'Arblay  in  execrating  the  Jaco- 
bins and  in  weeping  for  the  unhappy 
Bourbons,  took  French  lessons  from 
him,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  married 
* '  tu  on  no  better  provision  than  a  pre- 

rions  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present 
We  will,  therefore,  bring  our  narrative 
to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly  recount- 
ing the  most  important  events  which 
we  know  to  have  befallen  Madame. 
D'Arblay  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life. 


The  task  of  providing  for  the  family 
devolved  on  bis  wife.  In  tbe  year 
1796.  she  published  by  subscription 
her  third  novel,  Camilla.  It  was  im- 
patiently expected  by  the  public ;  and 
the  sum  which  she  obtained  for  it  was, 
wo  believe,  greater  thar  v  -d  ever  at 
that  time  been  received  for  a  novel 
Wo  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more 
than  three  thousand  guineas.  But  we 
givo  this  merely  as  a  rumour.  Ca- 
milla, however,  never  attained  popu- 


lowed  the  treaty  of  Arnicas,  M.  I 
blay  visited  France.  Lnuriston 
Iji.  Fayette  represented  his  clain 
the  Freach  government,  and  obta 
a.  promise  that  he  should  be  reins! 
in  fail  military  rank.  M.  D'Arl 
however,  insisted  that  he  should  n 
be  required  to  serve  against  the  cc 

r  ion  of  his  wife.  The  Pint  Cor. 
ourse,  would  not  hear  of  toe 
condition,  and  ordered  the  genoi 
commission  to  be  instantly  revoked, 
Madams  D'Arblay  joined  her  h 
band  at  Paris,  a  short  time  before 
war  of  1803  broke  out,  and  remaii 
in  Franco  ten  years,  cut  off  from  aim- 
all  intercourse  with  the  land  of  1 
birth.  At  length,  when  Napoleon  « 
□n  his  march  to  Moscow,  she  wi 
great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  u 

country,  in  company  with  her  son,  wl 
was  a  native  of  England.  She  r 
turned  in  time  to  receive  the  last  blei 
ing  of  her  father,  who  died  in  t 
eighty-seventh  year.  In  1914  si 
published  her  last  novel,  the  Wa: 
derer,a  book  which  no  judicious  frier 
to  her  memory  will  attempt  to  dra 
from  the  oblivion  into  which  it  h 
justly  fallen.  In  the  same  year  h 
son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambrid" 
Mfl  „w~J  -  ■ 
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pttHslou  lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the 
lines  of  the  month.  But  there  are  very 
lew  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow, 
and  month  do  not  contribute,  though  in 
unequal  degrees,  to  the  general  effect ; 
and  so  there  arc  very  few  characters  in 
which  one  overgrown  propensity  make* 
all  others  utterly  insignificant 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter, 
who  was  able  only  to  represent  facet 
and  figures  such  as  those  which  we  pay 
money  to  see  at  fairs,  would  not,  how- 
ever spirited  his  execution  might  be, 
take  rank  among  the  highest  artists. 
He  must  always  be  placed  below  those 
who  have  skill  to  seize  peculiarities 
which  do  not  amount  to  deformity. 
The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the 
greater  is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who 
can  catch  them  and  transfer  them  to 
his  canvass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lam- 
bert or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig 
faced  lady  or  the  Siamese  twins,  so 
that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an 
exploit  within  the  reach  of  a  sign- 
painter,  A  thirdrate  artist  might  give 
as  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  de- 
pressed nose  and  protuberant  checks  of 
Gibbon.  It  would  require  a  much 
higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas 

" s,  so  that  nobody  who  had 

i  them  could  for  a  moment 
j  assign  each  picture  to  its 
original  Here  the  mere  caricaturist 
would  be  quite  at  fault.  He  wonld 
find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which 
be  eonld  lay  hold  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  distinction.  Two  ample  bald 
foreheads,  two  regular  profile*,  two  full 
faces  of  the  same  oral  form,  wonld 
baffle  his  art;  and  he  would  be  reduced 
to  the  miserable  shift  of  writing  their 
names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difference  |  and  a 
person  who  had  seen  them  once  would 
no  more  have  mistaken  one  of  them 
for  the  other  than  he  would  have  mis- 
taken Mr.  Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  the 
difference  lay  in  delicate  lineaments 
and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a 

This  distinction  rum  through  bD  the 
-'i  mimicry  — 
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Imitative  arts.     Footu's 


i  all 
1  take  off  only 


n  Irish 


some  strange  peculiarity,  a  sti 
a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  oi 
brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  snuffle.  -  ji  a 
man,"  said  Johnson, "  hops  on  one  leg. 
Foots  can  hop  on  one  leg."  Gairick, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  eelse  those 
differences  of  manner  and  pronuncia- 
tion, which,  though  highly  character- 
istic, are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described. 
Foote,  we  have  no  doubt,  could  have 
made  the  Haymarket  theatre  shake 
with  laughter  by  imitating  a  conver- 
sation between  a  Scotchman  and  a 
Somersetshireman.  But  Gairick  conld 
have  imitated  a  conversation  between 
two  fashionable  men,  both  model*  ot 
the  best  breeding,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so 
that  no  person  could  doubt  which  was 
which,  although  no  person  could  say 
that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Ches- 
terfield or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or 
moved  otherwise  than  in  conformity 
with  the  usages  of  the  best  society. 

The  some  distinction  is  found  In 
the  drama  and  in  fictitious  narrative. 
Highest  among  those  who  have  ex- 
hibited human  nature  by  means  of  dia- 
logue, stands  Shakspeare.  His  variety 
is  like  the  variety  of  nature,  endless 
diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity. 
The  characters  of  which  he  ha*  given 
as  an  impression,  as  vivid  as  that  which 
we  receive  from  the  characters  of  our 
own  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by 
score*.  Tet  in  all  these  score*  hardly 
one  character  i*  to  be  found  which 
deviate*  widely  from  the  common 
standard,  and  which  we  should  call 
very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real  life. 
The  silly  notion  that  every  man  ha* 
one  ruling  passion,  and  that  this  clue, 
once  known,  unravels  all  the  mysteries 
of  his  conduct,  find*  no  countenance 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There 
man  appears  as  he  is,  made  up  of  a 
crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for 
the  mastery  over  him,  and  govern  him 
in  turn.  What  is  Hamlet's  ruling  pas- 
sion ?  Or  Othello's  ?  Or  Harry  tb* 
Fifth's?  Or  Wolsey's?  Or  Lear's  J 
Or  Shylocka?  Or  Benedick's?  Ot 
Macbeth'*  i  Or  that  of  Cassias  f  Or 
that  of  Falconbridga  ?  But  we  might 
go  on  for  ever.  Take  *  single  ex- 
ample, Bhjlock.     Ii  he  so  eager  tot 
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form   that   hatred?      It  is  partly 
result  of  wounded  pride  :  Antonio 
called  him  dog.    It  is  partly  the  re 
of  covetousness :  Antonio  has  hindc 
him  of  half  a  million ;  and,  when  j 
tonio  is  gone,  there  will  be  no  limi 
the  gains  of  usury.     It  is  partly 
result  of  national  and  religious  feclii 
Antonio  has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gab- 
dine  ;  and  the  oath  of  revenge  has  be 
sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath,     "V 
might  go  through  all  the  characte 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  throng 
fifty  more  in  the  same  way ;  for  it 
the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare  t 
represent  the  human  mind  as  lyin£ 
not  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  on 
despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixec 
government,  in  which  a  hundred  powen 
balance  each  other.    Admirable  as  h< 
was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we  mosi 
admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has 
left  us  a  greater  number  of  striking 
portraits  than  all  other  dramatists  pui 
together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  singh 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equa 
nor  second.  But  among  the  writer 
who,  in  the  point  which  we  have  no 
ticcd,  have  approached  nearest  to  th< 
manner  of  the  great  master,  we  hav< 
no  hesitation  in  placing  J*****  *---- 
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order ;  and,  na  such  humours  are  rare 
in  teal  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to 
be  sparingly  introduced  into  works 
which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
lire.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show 
bo  much  genius  in  the  exhibition  of 
these  humours  as  to  be  fairly  entitled 
to  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank 
among  classics.  The  chief  seats  of  all, 
however,  the  places  on  the  dais  and 
under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the 
few  who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult 
art  of  portraying  characters  in  which 
no  single  feature  is  extravagantly  over- 
charged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law 
soundly,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  Madame  D'Arblay  has  left  us 
scarcely  any  thing  but  humours.  Al- 
most every  one  of  her  men  and  women 
has  some  one  propensity  developed  to 
a  morbid  degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Del  vile  never  opens  his 
lips  without  some  allusion  to  his  own 
birth  and  station  ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  with- 
out some  allusion  to  the  hoarding  of 
money ;  or  Mr.  Hobson,  without  be- 
traying the  sel (indulgence  and  eelfim- 
portance  of  a  purseproad  upstart ;  or 
Mr.  Simkins,  without  uttering  some 
sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of 
currying  favour  with  his  customers ; 
or  Mr.  Meadows,  without  expressing 
apathy  and  weariness  of  life ;  or  Mr. 
Albany,  without  declaiming  about  the 
vices  of  the  rich  and  the  misery  of  the 
poor ;  or  Mrs.  Belheld,  without  some 
indelicate  eulogy  on  her  son ;  or  Lady 
Margaret,  without  indicating  jealousy 
of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all  skip- 
ping, officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gos- 
port  all  sarcasm.  Lady  Honoria  all 
lively  prattle,  Miss  Lnrolles  all  silly 
prattle.  If  ever  Madame  D'Arblay 
aimed  at  more,  we  do  not  think  that 
she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse 
to  Madame  D'Arblay  a  place  in  the 
highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  that,  in  the  rank  to  which  she 
belonged,  she  had  few  equals,  and 
scarcely  any  superior.  The  variety  of 
humours  which  is  to  be  found  in  her 
novels  is  immense ;  and  though  the 
talk  of  each  person  sepanttelyis  mono- 
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tonous,  the  general  effect  is  not  mo- 
notony, bnt  a  very  lively  and  agreeable 
diversity.  Her  plots  arc  rudely  con- 
structed and  improbable,  if  we  consider 
them  in  themselves.  But  they  are  ad- 
mirably framed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting striking  groups  of  eccentric 
characters,  each  governed  by  his  own 
peculiar  whim,  each  tHn"ng  his  own 
peculiar  jargon,  and  each  bringing  out 
by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  tun 
rest.  We  will  give  one  example  out  of 
many  which  occur  to  us.  All  proba- 
bility is  violated  in  order  to  bring  Mr. 
Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and 
Mr.  Albany  into  a  room  together.  But 
when  we  have  them  there,  we  soon  for- 
get probability  in  the  exquisitely  lu- 
dicrous effect  which  is  produced  by  the 
conflict  of  four  old  fools,  each  raging 
with  a  monomania  of  his  own,  each 
talking  a  dialect  of  his  own,  and  each 
inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every 
time  he  opens  his  mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  success- 
ful in  comedy,  and  indeed  in  comedy 
which  bordered  on.  farce.  Bnt  we 
are  inclined  to  infer  from  some  pas- 
sages, both  in  Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that 


formed  this  judgment,  less  from  those 
ambitions  scenes  of  distress  which  lis 
near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those 
novels,  than  from  some  exquisite  strokes 
of  natural  tenderness  which  take  us 
here  and  there  by  surprise.  We  would 
mention  as  examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  ac- 
count of  her  little  boy's  death  in  Cecilia, 
and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrolii 
and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet 
thinks  himself  dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the 
whole  fame  of  Madame  D'Arblay  rests 
on  what  she  did  during  the  earlier  half  of 
her  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she 
published  during  the  forty-three  years 
which  preceded  her  death,  lowered  her 
reputation.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  M 
think  that  at  the  time  when  her  facul- 
ties ought  to  have  been  in  their  matu- 
rity, theywere  smitten  with  any  blight. 
In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
than  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Brain 
the  Memoirs  of  her  father,  there  if  no 
trace  of  dotage.    They  are  Tery  bad  i 
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ictal  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's 
style  underwent  e.  gradual  and  most 
pernicious  change,  a  change  which,  in 
degree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unex- 
ampled in  literary  history,  and  of  which 
it  may  lie  useful  to  truce  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr. 
ind  1 

indeed  bril- 
liant or  energetic;  bnt  it  was  easy, 
clear,  and  free  r~n . : 1 1  nil  ofl'en-ive  faults. 
When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she  aimed 
higher.  She  had  then  lived  much  in  a 
circle  of  which  Johnson  was  the  centre; 
and  she  was  herself  one  of  his  most 
submissive  worshippers.  It  seems  never 
to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style 
even  of  his  best  writings  was  by  no 
means  faultless,  and  that  even  had  it 
been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise 
in  her  to  imitate  it-  I'hraseology 
which  is  proper  in  a  disquisition  on  the 
Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary, 
may  he  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of 
fii'liiiiiulile  life.     Old  gentlemen  do  not 

critime  the  reigning  modes,  nor  do 

young  gentlemen  make  lore,  with  the 
balanced  epithi 
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who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  as- 
sisted bis  young  friend,  and  thai  tht 
novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages  to  fail 
hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabrica- 
tion of  envy.  Miss  Burner's  real  ex- 
cellence! were  as  mnch  beyond  tht 
reach  of  Johnson,  aa  his  real  excel- 
lence! were  beyond  her  reach.  He 
could  no  more  have  written  the  Mas- 
querade scene,  or  the  Vauxhull  scene, 
than  she  could  have  written  tho  Life  of 
Cowley  or  the  Review  of  Sonme  Jenyni. 
But  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he  re- 
touched the  stylo  of  many  passages. 
We  know  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  assistance  of  this  kind  most 
freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Bos- 
well.  Lord  Hniles,  Mrs.  Williams,  were 
among  chose  who  obtained  his  help. 
Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe,  he  bad 
nevorseen.  WbenMissBumey thought 
of  writing  a  comedy,  he  promised  to 
give  her  his  best  counsel,  though  bo 
owned  that  he  was  not  particularly  well 
qualified  to  advise  on  matter!  relating 
to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  is 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  hut 
little  Fanny,  when  living  in  habits  of 
the  most  afTectioi 
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Bat  there  iu  to  be  a  still  deeper 
descent.  After  the  publication  of  Ca- 
milla, Madame  D'Arblay  redded  ten 
year*  at  Paris.  Daring  those  jean 
there  wm  Marcel;  any  intercom*  ' 
tween  France  and  England.  It 
with  difficulty  that  a  short  Utter  could 
occasionally  be  transmitted.  All  Ma- 
dame  D'Arblay's  companions  were 
French.  She  must  have  written,  spoken, 
thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed 
his  fear  that  a  shorter  exile  might  hare 
affected  the  pari t  y  of  his  Latin.  During 
a  shorter  exile.  Gibbon  unlearned  hi* 
native  English.  Madame  D'Arblay 
had  carried  a  bad  style  to  France.  She 
brought  back  a  style  which  we  an 
really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  it  a 
of  broken  Johnsonese,  a  barbarous 
iwfeis,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
Language  of  Rassclas,  which  the  gib- 
berish of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bean 
to  the  English  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Sometimes  it  reminds  us  of  the  finest, 
that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Gait's  novels  i  sometimes  of  the  pero- 
rations of  Exeter  Hall ;  sometimes  of 
the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  puffs 
of  Mr.  Rowland  and  Dr.  Does.  It 
matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed  iu 
such  a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
and  Bacon  united,  would  not  save  a 
work  so  written  from  general  derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens 
that  we  can  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
how  widely  Madame  D'Arblay's  three 
styles  differed  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written 
before  she  became  intimate  with  John- 
son,    It  is  from  Evelina. 

"His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  under- 
standing,  and  more  ■»  in  hii  temper ;  but 
his  gaiety  Is  that  of  a  foolish  overgrown 
schoolboy,  whose  north dtoslsts In  no&eand 


disturbance.    Ho  disdains  his  IV 


sssasjfi  though  he  * 
ialents,  spirit,  nr  g 


-,..,    I..,. 


ir  generosity  to  mike  htm 

pears  iobs  in  tr>ni.i^iitn.L'.-.'i^  riilh'i.i'i.n^  l;is 
sisters,  who  In  return  most  cordially  deaplw 
him.  Miss  BnsiSjatOD,  the  eldest  daughter, 
is  by  no  means  ugly  :  but  looks  proud,  ill- 
tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates  the 
city,  though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it 
Is  easy  to  discover  she  has  lived  nowhere 
else.  Hiss  Polly  Brmngliton  is  rather  Pretty, 
— *  —jy  giddy,  and 


"It  Is  rather  an 
11.  and  though  a 
felloe  to  morality. 


.nnl-rl  <■ 


This  is  not  a  flue  style,  but  simple, 
perspicuous,  and  agreeable.  We  now 
come  to  Cecilia,  written  during  Miss 
Barney's  intimacy  with  Johnson  ;  and 
we  leave  it  to  our  readen  to  judge 
whether  tho  following  passage  was  not 
at  least  corrected  by  his  hand. 

iighiary  than  an  actual 

_..  .  1  laid  opei, 
.  ....  whole  heart,  confessed  raypcr- 
;ies,  sckiiowledgyd  rny  irminglory,  and 

luhts,  and  the  motives  of  my  decision. 

oow,  indeed,  how  to  proceed  I  know 

The  difficulties  which  are  yet  to  en- 

'  ieartoenun)erite,andtnepetition 

.     ••••!  .0  urge  I  have  scarce  courage  to 

mention.      My  fan,  ik.   cMitiif  Mill.;!.,,-,,, 

for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long 

which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance 
has  stopped  any  sdvmncea,  lli-lru  i-.li ■-.  ■■<-■■■'. 
their  views  immoveably  adhere,    I  am  but 

l.rfM'trtsin  tli.'vw.lln..wlist.Ti  t-.  V:.-.i1lif-r. 
1  dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I 


Tnke  nnw  a  specimen  of  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  stylo.  This  is  tho  way 
in  which  she  tells  us  that  her  father,  on 
his  journey  bock  from  the  Continent, 
caught  the  rheumatism. 

"  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipi 
tatcd  return,  by  the  rutfev-t    (Uircciieis  <il 

"iniry  "I otfcj    strife:  through  which, 

witli  bad  accommodations  and  innumerable 

pit  Lii.Mlt.B.  h.-  li.-i  ;irni;  a  Jir-V  tu  III"  nj.r,  i|.  ■> 
l*r.ici,irtlL.;»rlili-,t«Ii:i«.<,.»iL,'  rlin.nnli-.m, 
which  barely  suflered  him  to  reach  his  home, 
ere,  long  and  piteouily,  it  mutlm-d  him.  ■ 
t..rriir.ii  [.li-.. .i , .-r.  to  ir.o  Ivil.  Such  ws*the 


eilstenoo  — that  of  sn  nmjrnv-.-d  n  an  <t  kt- 
m  |  Tor  it  was  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  sjsj, 
!li»rurimj  the  light  winea  of  Prance,  Italy 
jnd  German  r.  for  th-  Mi,',  anil  I  i:itli*.ine 
potions  of  the  Apothecaries'  Rati,  writhed 
by  darttne  Hitches,  and  burning  with  fiery 
fever,  tint  lie.  fi-lt  the  full  fi>rc*  of  that  sub. 
liiTii.ry    c.|iiiroiso  th   ' 


r,   (.■li,-i:.v,  ins- 


entof 


Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Eve- 


rnding,  Indeed,  may  be  called  masco- 
Imt  unfortunately  ber  manner*  de- 

the  same  epithet;  for.  in  itudyiug  to 

acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  set,  she 


\ 


"Even  the   imperious  Mr.  Dc 
more  supportable  lion*   than  in 
Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  lo->ki 
him  with  a  prido  of  j>ower  and  ri 
which  softened  while  it  swelled  li 
superiority  was  undisputed:  his 
without  control.     He  was  not,  i 
great  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but 
by  competitors.    No  rivalry  distu 
peace;  no  equality  mortified  his  gi 
All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of  hi 
or  guests  bending  to  his  nleasui 
abated,  therefore,  considerably  thi 
gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soot 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  con 
■ion/* 

We  will  stake  our  rcputatic 
critical  sagacity  on  this,  that  no 
paragraph  as  that  which  wo  ha? 
quoted,  can  be  found  in  any  of  Ms 
D'Arblay's  works  except  Cecilia, 
pare  with  it  the  following  samj 
her  later  style. 

"If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  1 
ness  which  it  diffuses,  whose  claim,  b; 

8 roof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  01 
[ontagu,  from  tho  munificence  with ' 
she  celebrated  her  annual  festival  for 
hapless  artificers  who  perform  the 
abject  offices  of  any  authorized  calli 
being  the  active  guardians  cf  our  b 
hearths?  Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  t 
kindness  of  heart,  should  be  adjudge 
publicity  of  that  superb  charity  which 
its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  mo 
cease  to  consider  themselves  as  deg 
outcasts  from  all  society." 


xtr-  -j 
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uf  distinguished  men.  Newton  failed 
when  he  turned  from  the  courses  of  the 
■tars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
ocean,  to  apocalyptic  seals  and  vials. 
Bcntlcy  failed  when  he  turned  from 
Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the 
Paradise  Lost  Inigo  failed  when  he 
attempted  to  rival  the  Gothic  chnrches 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wilkie  failed 
when  be  took  it  into  his  head  that  the 
Blind  Fiddler  and  the  Bent  Day 
unworthy  of  Ms  powers,  and  challenged 
competition  with  Lawrence  as  a  por- 
trait painter.  Such  failures  should  be 
noted  for  the  instruction  of  posterity  ; 
but  they  detract  little  from  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  those  who  have 
really  done  great  things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  B  is  not  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
Madame  I>" Alb-lay's  early  works  that 
she  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention. 
Her  appearance  is  an  important  epoch 
in  our  literary  history.  Evelina  was 
the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and 
manners,  that  lived  or  deserved  to  live. 
The  female  Quixote  is  no  exception. 
That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical 
harlequinade ;  but,  if  we  consider  it  as 
a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we  most 
pronounce  it  mora  absurd  than  any  of 
the  romances  which  it  was  designed  to 
ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  ihe  popular  novels 
which  preceded  Evelina  were  such  as 
no  lady  would  have  written ;  and  many 
of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could 
without  confusion  own  that  she  had 
read.  The  very  name  of  novel  was 
held  in  horror  among  religious  people. 
In  decent  families,  which  did  not  pro- 
fess extraordinary  sanctity,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  all  such  works. 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three 
years  before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke 
the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  sober 
fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  circulating  library  an  ever- 
green tree  of  diabolical  knowledge. 
This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  grave 
and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from 
which  it  had  sprung.  The  novelist 
having  little  character  to  lose,  and 
having    few    readers   aroeng   serious 


people,  took  without  scrapie  liberties 
which  in  our  generation  seem  almost 
incredible. 

Moss  Barney  did  for  the  English 
novel  what  Jeremy  Collier  did  for  the 
jBpriisn  drama ,  and  she  did  it  in  a 
better  way.  She  first  showed  that  a 
tale  might  be  written  in  which  both 
the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar  life  of 
London  might  be  exhibited  with  great 
force,  and  with  broad  comic  humour, 
and  which  yet  should  not  contain  a 
single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  mo- 
rality, or  even  with  virgin  delicacy. 
She  took  away  the  reproach  which  lay 
on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species 
of  composition.  She  vindicated  the 
right  of  her  sex  to  an  equal  share  in 
a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  fol- 
lowed in  her  track.  At  present,  the 
novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory 
of  our  country.  No  class  of  works  is 
more  honourably  distinguished  by  fine 
observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate  wit, 
by  pure  moral  feeling.  Several  among 
the  successors  of  Madame.  D'Arblay 
have  equalled  her;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  surpassed  gives  her  an  addi- 
tional claim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not 
only  Evelina,  Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  bat 
also  Mansfield  Park  and  the  Absentee  ■ 


(JDT.T,  1843.) 
Tht  IAf»  of  Jottpk  A 


Sokb  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a 
lady  who  dares  to  publish  a  book  re- 
nounces by  that  act  the  franchises 
appertaining  to  her  sex,  and  can  claim 
no  exemption  from  the  utmost  rigour 
of  critical  procedure.  From  that  opi- 
nion we  dissent  We  admit,  indeed,  that 
in  a  country  which  boasts  of  many 
female  writers,  eminently  qualified  by 
their  talents  and  acquirements  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of 


■■J 


—  rv/»uw  una  edge 

Nor  arc  the  immunities  of  gcx 
only   immunities  which    Miss    A 
may  rightfully  plead.     Several  of 
works,  and  especially  the  very  pleat 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  James 
First,  hare  fully  entitled  her  to  the 
vileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.    < 
of  those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  t 
that  such  writers,  when,  either  fr 
the  unlucky  choice  of  a  subject, 
from  the  indolence  too  often  produi 
by  success,  they  happen  to  fail,  sh 
not  be  subjected  to  the  severe  discipli 
which  it  is  sometimes   necessary 
inflict  upon  dances  and  impostors,  t 
shall  merely  be  reminded  by  a  gem 
touch,  like  that  with  which  the  Lap 
tan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lor 
that  it  is  high  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  fro: 
what  we  have  said  that  Miss  Aikin 
book  has  disappointed  us.  The  tnit 
is,  that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  wit 
her  subject.  No  person  who  is  n< 
familiar  with  the  political  and  litcrar 
history  of  England  during  the  reigi 
of  William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  < 
George  the  First,  can  possibly  write 
good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we  mea 
no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  man 
will  think  that  we  pay  her  a  compl 
tnent,  when  we  *»v  ♦**-♦  ' " 
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his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  Bat, 
after  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflec- 
tion, we  have  long  been  convinced  that 
he  deserved  as  much  love  and  esteem 
as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our 
infirm  and  erring  race.  Some  ble- 
mishes may  undoubtedly  be  detected  in 
his  character;  but  the  more  carefully 
it  is  examined,  the  more  will  it  appear, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  the  old  anatomists, 
sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  from  all 
taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty, 
of  ingratitude,  of  envy.  Men  may  easily 
be  named,  in  whom  some  particular 
good  disposition  has  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  Addison.  But  the 
just  harmony  of  qualities,  the  exact 
temper  between  the  stern  and  the  hu- 
mane virtues,  the  habitual  observance 
of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral  recti- 
tude, but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity, 
distinguish  him  from  all  men  who  have 
been  tried  by  equally  strong  tempta- 
tions, and  about  whose  conduct  we 
possess  equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lance- 
lot Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed  by 
his  more  celebrated  son,  made  some 
figure  in  the  world,  and  occupies  with 
credit  two  folio  pages  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica.  Lancelot  was  sent  up,  as 
a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  made  some  pro- 
gress in  learning,  became,  like  most  of 
his  fellow  students,  a  violent  Royalist, 
lampooned  the  heads  of  the  University, 
and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
bended  knees.  When  he  had  left  col- 
lege, he  earned  a  humble  subsistence 
by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen 
Church  to  the  families  of  those  sturdy 
squires  whose  manor  houses  were  scat- 
tered over  the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After 
the  Restoration,  his  loyalty  was  reward- 
ed with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the 
garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk 
was  sold  to  France,  he  lost  his  employ- 
ment But  Tangier  had  been  ceded 
by  Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the 
marriage  portion  of  the  Infanta  Catha- 
rine; and  to  Tangier  Lancelot  Addison 
was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  unfortunate 
settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the 


heats  or  by  the  rains,  by  the  soldiers 
within  the  wall  or  by  the  Moors  with- 
out it.  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  history  and 
manners  of  Jews  and  Mahometans; 
and  of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to 
have  made  excellent  use.  On  his  return 
to  England,  after  some  years  of  banish- 
ment, he  published  an  interesting  volume 
on  the  Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary, 
and  another  on  the  Hebrew  Customs 
and  the  State  of  Rabbinical  Learning. 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
and  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdeacon  of 
Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It 
is  said  that  he  would  have  been  made 
a  bishop  after  the  Revolution,  if  he  had 
not  given  offence  to  the  government  by 
strenuously  opposing,  in  the  Convoca- 
tion of  1689,  the  liberal  policy  of  Wil- 
liam and  Tillotson. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's 
return  from  Tangier,  his  son  Joseph 
was  born.  Of  Joseph's  childhood  we 
know  little.  He  learned  his  rudiments 
at  schools  in  his  father's  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  then  sent  to  the  Charter 
House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  popu- 
larly related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do 
not  harmonize  very  well  with  what  we 
know  of  his  riper  years.  There  remains 
a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition 
that  he  ran  away  from  school  and  hid 
himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on 
berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till 
after  a  long  search  he  was  discovered 
and  brought  home.  If  these  stories  be 
true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and 
enterprising  a  lad  was  transformed  into 
the  gentlest  and  most  modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  what- 
ever Joseph's  pranks  may  have  been, 
he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously  and 
successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only 
fit  for  the  university,  but  carried  thither 
a  classical  taste  and  a  stock  of  learning 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  had 
not  been  many  months  there,  when 
some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  acci- 
dent into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancastiv, 


3-* 
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umy  jusuy  excite  amazement, and 

had  done  more  than  even  the  pre 

tion   of  the   Bishops   to   alienat« 

Church  of  England  from  the  tli 

A  president,  duly  elected,  had 

violently  expelled  from  his  dweL 

a  Papist  had  been  set  over  the  so 

by  a  royal  mandate :  the  Fellows 

in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  ha 

fused  to  submit  to  this  usurper, 

been  driven  forth  from  their  quiet  c 

ters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  < 

live  on  cliurity.   But  the  day  of  rci 

and  retribution  speedily  came. 

intruders  were  ejected  :  the  vencr 

House  was  again  inhabited  by  its 

inmates  :  learning  flourished  undei 

rale  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hou 

and  with  learning  was  united  a  i 

and  liberal  spirit  too  often  wanting 

the  princely  colleges  of  Oxford. 

consequence  of  the  troubles  throi 

which  the  society  had  passed,  th 

had  been  no  valid  election  of  i 

members  during  the  year  1688. 

1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice 

ordinary  number  of  vacancies;   i 

thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy 

procure  for  his  young  friend  ado 

tance  to  the  advantages  of  a  foundat 

then  generally  esteemed  the  wealth; 

in  Europe. 

At  Af  .i.r/i«i —  *  .!«•  *  -   - 
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Great  praise  is  doe  to  the  Notes 
which  Addison  appended  to  his  version 
of  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Metamorphoses.  Yet  those  notes,  while 
they  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own 
domain,  an  accomplished  scholar,  show 
also  how  confined  that  domain  was. 
They  are  rich  in  apposite  references  to 
Virgil,  Statins,  and  Claudian ;  but  they 
contain  not  a  single  illustration  drawn 
from  the  Greek  poets.  Now,  if,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  Latin  literature,  there 
be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need  of 
illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets, 
it  is  the  story  of  Fentheus  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was 
indebted  for  that  story  to  Euripides  and 
Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has  some- 
times followed  minutely.  But  neither 
to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus  does 
Addison  make  the  faintest  allusion; 
and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we  do 
not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
works. 

Ilis  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound 
with  classical  quotations  happily  in- 
troduced; but  scarcely  one  of  those 
quotations  is  in  prose.  Ho  draws  more 
illustrations  from  Ausonius  and  Mani- 
lius  than  from  Cicero.  Even  his  no- 
tions of  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  the  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from 
poets  and  poetasters.  Spots  made  me- 
morable by  events  which  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great 
historians,  bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps 
of  some  ancient  versifier.  In  the  gorge 
of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remem- 
bers the  hardships  which  Hannibal's 
army  endured,  and  proceeds  to  cite, 
not  the  authentic  narrative  of  Polybius, 
not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy, 
but  the  languid  hexameters  of  Silius 
Italicus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon 
he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively 
description,  or  of  the  stern  conciseness 
of  the  Commentaries,  or  of  those  letters 
to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly  express  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sen- 
sitive mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only 
authority  for  the  events  of  the  civil  war 
is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at 
Borne  and  Florence  are  Greek.    Ad- 


dison saw  them,  however,  without  re- 
calling one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of 
Callimachus,  or  of  the  Attic  dramatists ; 
but  they  brought  to  his  recollection  in- 
numerable passages  of  Horace,  Juve- 
nal, Statins,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise 
on  Medals.  In  that  pleasing  work  we 
find  about  three  hundred  passages  ex- 
tracted with  great  judgment  from  the 
Roman  poets;  but  we  do  not  recollect 
a  single  passage  taken  from  any  Roman 
orator  or  historian ;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any 
Greek  writer.  No  person,  who  had 
derived  all  his  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medals  from  Addison,  would 
suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in 
historical  interest  equal,  and  in  beauty 
of  execution  far  superior  to  those  of 
Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  far- 
ther proof  that  Addison's  classical 
knowledge  was  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  that  proof  would  be  furnished 
by  his  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  Roman  poets  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  literary  and 
historical  questions  which  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  examining  in  that  Essay. 
He  is,  therefore,  left  completely  in  the 
dark;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  sco 
how  helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from 
blunder  to  blunder.  He  assigns,  as 
grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories 
as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane 
ghost,  and  forgeries  as  rank  as  Ireland's 
Vortigern,  puts  faith  in  the  lie  about 
the  Thundering  Legion,  is  convinced 
that  Tiberius  moved  the  senate  to  admit 
Jesus  among  the  gods,  and  pronounces 
the  letter  of  Agbarus  King  of  Edessa 
to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor 
were  these  errors  the  effects  of  super- 
stition; for  to  superstition  Addison 
was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is 
that  he  was  writing  about  what  he  did 
not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  while  Ad- 
dison resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of 
several  writers  whom  the  booksellers 
engaged  to  make  an  English  version  of 
Herodotus;  and  she  infers  that  he  must 
have  been  a  good  Greek  scholar.  We 
can  allow  very  little  weight  to  this 
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his  readers  with  four  false  quantitic 
a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical 
quirements  of  Addison  were  of  as  m 
service  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  n 
extensive.    The  world  generally  gi 
its  admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  d 
what  nobody  else  even  attempts  to 
bnt  to  the  man  who  does  best  w 
multitudes  do  welL  Bcntlev  was  so  i 
measurably  superior  to  all  the  otl 
scholars  of  his  time  that  few  amc 
them  could  discover   his  superiori 
But  the  accomplishment  in  which  A 
dison  excelled  his  contemporaries  * 
then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  a 
assiduously  cultivated  at  all  Engli 
seats  of  learning.  Every  body  who  h 
been  at  a  public  school  had  write 
Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  su< 
verses  with  tolerable  success,  and  we 
quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by  i 
means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  whic 
Addison  imitated  VirgiL    His  lines  c 
the  Barometer  and  the  Bowling  Grec 
were  applauded  by  hundreds,  to  who: 
the  Dissertation  on  the   Epistles    • 
Phalaris  was  as  unintelligible  as  tl 
hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  < 
numbers,  are  common  to  all  Addison 
Latin  poems.    Our  favourite  Die™ 
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may  flow  smoothly,  that  tho  accent* 
may  foil  correctly,  that  the  chymes  may 
strike  the  ear  strongly,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  pause  at  tho  end  of  every 
distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that 
of  mending  a  kettle  or  shoeing  a  hone, 
and  ma;  be  learned  by  any  human 
being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn 
any  thing.  But,  like  other  mechanical 
arts,  it  was  gradually  improved  by 
means  of  many  experiments  and  many 
failures.  It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to 
discover  the  trick,  to  make  himself 
complete  master  of  it.  and  to  teach  it 
to  every  body  else.  From  the  time  when 
his  Pastorals  appeared,  heroic  versifi- 
cation became  matter  of  rule  and  com- 
pass ;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  were 
on  a  level  Hundreds  of  dunces  who 
never  blundered  on  one  happy  thought 
or  expression  were  able  to  write  reams 
of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony 
was  concerned,  conld  not  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Pope  himself,  and 
which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  Rochester,  for 
example,  or  Marvel,  or  Oldham,  would 
have  contemplated  with  admiring  des- 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man.  Hook) 
a  very  small  man.  But  Hoole,  coming 
alter  Pope,  had  learned  how  to  manu- 
facture decasyllabic  verses,  and  poured 
them  forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  all  as  well  turned,  as  smooth, 
and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks 
which  have  passed  through  Mr.  Brunei's 
mill  in  tho  dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 
Ben's  heroic  couplets  resemble  blocks 
rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised 
hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a 
Specimen  his  translation  of  a  celebrated 
passage  in  the  .flineid  : 
"This  child  our  parent  earth,  itirrM  up 
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Of  all  the  gods,  brought  forth, aud,i 

Bhe  wis  last  sister  of  that  giant : — 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove's  cot 

And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vast 
And  dreadful.     Look,  bow  rnanr  plumes 

are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eves 
Wick  uiMleiTicsah,  arid,  which  msjitrangar- 

rise 
In  the  report,  ssmanj  tongues  she  wessa." 

Compare  with    these    jagged   mis- 
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shapen  distich*  the  neat  fabric  which 
Hoole's  machine  produce*  in  anlimitad 
abundance.  We  take  the  first  line*  on 
which  we  open  in  his  version  of  Ta**o. 
They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 

"  O  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  an 

Br  choice  or  fate,  those  lonely  shores  to 

No  greater  wonders  sast  or  west  can  boast 
Than  you  small  island  on  the  pleaiftg 

If  e'er  thr  sight  would  blissful  scenes  ei- 

The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  hfd 
been  a  glut  of  lines  of  this  sort;  and  we 
are  now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a 
for  being  able  to  write  tbetn,  as 
for  being  able  to  write  his  name.  But 
'n  the  days  of  William  the  Third  such 
'Crgification  was  rare;  and  a  rhymer 
who  had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a 
great  poet,  just  as  in  the  dark  ages  a 
person  who  could  write  his  name  passed 
for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke, 
Stepney,  Granville,  Walsh,  and  others 
whose  only  title  to  fame  was  that  they 
""  tolerable  metre  what  might  have 
been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was 
worth  saying  at  all,  were  honoured 
with  marks  of  distinction  which  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these 
Addison  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had 
not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by 
which  very  little  resem- 
bled his  juvenile  poems. 

Dry  den  was  now  busied  with  Virgil, 
and  obtained  from  Addison  a  critical 
preface  to  the  Georgics.    In  return  for 
'ce,  and  for  other  services  of 
kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the 
postscript  to  the   translation    of  the 
Jineid,  complimented  his  young  Mend 
with  great  liberality,  and  indeed  with 
-  liberality  than  sincerity.    Ha  af- 
i  to  be  afraid  that  his  own  per- 
formance would   not  sustain  a  com- 
parison with  the  version  of  the  fourth 
Georgic,  by  "the  most  ingenious  Mr. 
Addison  of  Oxford."  "After  U*  bees," 
added  Dryden,  "my  latter  fwaira  I* 
scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 
The  time  had  now  arrived  whan  It 
as  necessary  for  Addison  to  choose  a 
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calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to  point 
bis  course  towards  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. Ilia  habits  were  regular,  bia  opi- 
nions orthodox.  His  college  had  large 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  it 
boasts  that  it  has  given  at 
bishop  to  almost  every  see  in  England. 
Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an  honour- 
able place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set 
his  heart  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman. 
It  is  clear,  from  some  expressions 
the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  i 
tention  was  to  take  orders.  But  Charles 
Montague  intertered.  Montague  had 
first  brought  himself  into 
verses,  well  timed  and  not  CDfi 
written,  bat  never,  we  think,  rising 
above  mediocrity.  Fortunately  for  him- 
self and  for  his  country,  he  early  quitted 
poetry,  in  which  he  could  never  hare 
attained  a  rank  as  high  as  that  of 
Dorset  or  Rochester,  and  turned  hit 
mind  to  official  and  parliamentary  bu- 
siness. It  is  written  that,  the  ingenious 
person  who  undertook  to  instruct  Ras- 
selas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of 
flying,  ascended  an  eminence,  waved 
his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  in- 
stantly dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it 
is  added  that  the  wings,  which  were 
unablu  to  sup]iort  him  through  the  sky. 


had  a  sincere  lovej  of  letlaB, 

it  was  not  solely  from  a  love  of  let- 
ters that  they  were  desirous  to  tafia 
youths  of  high  intellectual  qnalifica- 
tions  in  the  public  service.  The  Bctv- 
lution  had  altered  the  whole  system  «t 
government.  Before  that  event  the  prw 
had  been  controlled  by  censors,  and  tla 
Parliament  had  sat  only  two  months  is 
eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  Eras, 
and  had  begun  to  eaurise-  unpma- 
dented  influence  on  tin:  public  mind 
Parliament  met  annually  and  sat  least 
The  chief  power  in  die  statu  bad  passM 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  At  sack  i 
conjuncture,  it  was  natural  that  t 
torary  and  oratorical  talents  thcjald 
rise  in  value.  There  was  danger  that 
a  Government  which  neglected  sack 
talents  might  lie  subvened  by  them,  b 
was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlight- 
ened policy  which  led  Montague  ud 
Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  da 
Whig  party,  by  the  strongeal  ties  beta 
of  interest  and  of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  n  neighbear* 
ing  country,  wo  have  recently  «ra 
similar  effects  follow  from  simiLrf 
causes.  The  revolution  of  July  1830 
established  representative  gov 
in  France.   The  men  of  letters  i 
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*  moderate  Whig.  He  had  addressed 
the  most  polished  and  vigorous  of  his 
early  English  lines  to  Somen,  and  had 
dedicated  to  Montague  a  latin  poem, 
truly  Virgilian,  both  in  stylo  and 
rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Eyswick.  The 
wish  of  the  young  poet's  great  friends 
was,  it  should  teem,  to  employ  him  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  was  a  qualification  indispen- 
sable to  a  diplomatist;  and  this  quali- 
fication Addison  had  not  acquired.  It 
was,  therefore,  thought  desirable  that 
he  should  pass  some  time  on  the  conti- 
nent in  preparing  himself  for  official 
employment.  His  own  means  were 
not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  travel : 
bat  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems 
to  have  been  apprehended  that  some 
difficulty  might  be  started  by  the  rulers 
of  Magdalene  College.  But  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  wrote  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The  State 
— such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's 
letter — could  not,  at  that  time,  spare 
to  the  Church  such  a  man  as  Addison. 
Too  many  high  civil  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute 
of  every  liberal  art  and  sentiment,  at 
once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the  country 
which  they  pretended  to  scire.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  recruit  for  the 
public  service  from  a  very  different 
class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison 
was  the  representative.  The  close  of 
the  Minister's  letter  was  remarkable. 
"Ism  called,"  he  said,  "an  enemy  of 
the  Church.  Hut  I  will  never  do  it 
any  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr. 
Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful  ; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1699,  Addison, 
made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and 
still  retaining  his  fellowship,  quitted 
his  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  re- 
ceived therewith  great  kindness  and  po- 
liteness by  a  kinsman  of  his  friend  Mon- 
tague, Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  France.  The  Countess,  a 
Whig  and  a  tout,  was  probably  asgra- 
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cious  as  her  lord  ;  for  Addison  long 
retained  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
impression  which  she  at  this  time  mads 
on  him,  and  in  some  lively  lines  written 
on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  de- 
scribed the  envy  which  her  cheeks, 
glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of 
England,  had  excited  among  the 
painted  beauties  of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this 
time  expiating  the  vices  of  his  youth 
by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in 
reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity. 
The  servile  literature  of  France  had 
changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No 
book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air  of 
sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just  dead, 
had  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in 
writing  sacred  dramas  ;  and  J  lacier 
was  seeking  for  the  Athanasian  myste- 
ries to  Plato.  Addison  described  this 
state  of  tilings  in  a  short  but  lively  and 
graceful  letter  to  Montague.  Another 
letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the 
strongest  assurances  of  gratitude  and 
attachment.  "  The  only  return  I  con 
make  to  your  Lordship,"  said  Addison, 
"will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my 
business."  With  this  view  be  quitted 
Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois,  a  place 
where  it  was  supposed  that  the  French 
language  was  spoken  in  its  highest  pu- 
rity, and  where  not  a  single  English- 
man could  be  found.  Here  he  passed 
some  months  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  his 
associates,  an  Abbe  named  Philippeanx, 
gave  an  account  to  Joseph  Spenca.  If 
this  account  is  to  he  trusted,  Addison 
studied  much,  mused  much,  talked 
"tic,  had  fits  of  absence,  and  either 
d  no  lore  affairs,  or  was  too  discreet 
confide  them  to  the  Abbe.  A  man 
10,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow 
countrymen  and  fellow  students,  had 
always  been  remarkably  shy  and  silent, 
was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  among  foreign 
companions.  But  it  is  clear  from  Ad- 
dison's letters,  some  of  which  were  long 
after  published  in  the  Guardian,  that, 
while  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations,  he  was  really  ob- 
serving French  society  with  that  keen 
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and  sly,  jet  nut  illnatured  skip  glance, 
which  was  ]ieculiarlv  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  l'uris;  and, 
having  now  mastered  the  French  lan- 
;:n:  i_'i-,!i!iiii'l  grmi:  pi.  .i-iiv'.1  in  the  society 
ill"  French  philosophers  uud  poets.  He 
gave  iin  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Hough,  of  two  highly  interesting  con- 
versations, one  with  Mitlurimche,  the 
other  with  Boikau.  Malbrauche  ex- 
pressed groat  p.irliulitY  lor  the  English, 
and  extolled  the  genius  of  Newton, 
but  shook  his  head  when  Hobbes  was 
mentioned,  and  was  indeed  so  unjnst 
us  to  call  the  author  of  the  Leviathan 
a  poor  silly  creature.  Ad  Ji-ou's  mo- 
desty restrained  him  from  fully  rela- 
ting, in  his  letter,  the  circumstances  of 
his  introduction  to  Boileau.  Boileau, 
having  survived  the  friends  and  rivals 
Hi  his  youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy, 
lived  in  re  tire  n  ic  nt,  seldom  went  either 
to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and  was 
almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of 
the  English  3nd  of  English  literature 
he  knew  nothing.  Ho  had  hardly 
heard  the  name  of  Dry  dim.  Some  of 
our  countrymen,  iu  the  warmth  of  their 
patriotism,  have  asserted  that  this  ig- 
norance must  have  been  affected.  We 
own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a 


the  effect  of  bis  civility  rather  thin  ip- 
probation."  Now,  nothing  i*  bean 
known  orBoileau  than  that  he  was  sin- 
gularly sparing  of  compliments.  lVt 
do  not  remember  that  either  friendship 
or  fear  ever  induced  him  to  besiw 
praise  on  any  composition  which  be  did 
not  approve.  On  literary  question, 
his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self-confi- 
dent Spirit  rebelled  against  thai  aut lii). 
rily  to  which  every  thing  else  in  France 
bowed  down.  Ho  hud  the  spirit  to  till 
Lewis  the  Fonrteenth  firmly  and  eirn 
rudely,  that  his  Majesty  know  nothing 
about  poetry,  and  admired  verses  which 
were  detestable.  What  vat  there  in 
Addison's  position  that  could  ind 
the  satirist,  whose  Stem  and  fastidiou 
temper  had  been  the  dread  of  two  gene- 
rations, to  turn  sycoph&nt  Tor  (he  not 
and  last  time?  Nor  was  Boilean's  con- 
tempt of  modern  Latin  either  injudi- 
cious or  peevish.  He  thought,  indeed. 
that  no  poem  of  the  first  order  would 
ever  ba  written  in  a  dead  langoap, 
And  did  he  think  amiss?  Has  not  tht 
experience  of  centuries  confirmed  hit 
opinion?  Boileau  also  tbonght  it  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  best  modern  L+lia,  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age  would  hart 
detected  ludicrous  improprieties.    And 
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not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  the 
last  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works,  in  Wa- 
▼erley,  in  Marmion,  Scotticisms  at 
which  a  London  apprentice  would 
laugh?  But  does  it  follow,  because  we 
think  thus,  that  we  can  find  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray, 
or  in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent 
Bourne?  Surely  not.  Nor  was  Boilcau 
so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  good  modern 
Latin.  In  the  very  letter  to  which 
Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says — "No 
croyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  veuille  par 
la  blamer  les  vers  Latins  que  tous 
m'avez  envoyes  d'un  de  vos  illustres 
acad£miciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv6s  fort 
dcaux,  et  dignes  de  Vida  et  de  Sanna- 
xar,  mais  non  pas  d'Horace  et  de  Vir- 
gile."  Several  poems,  in  modern  Latin, 
have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as 
liberally  as  it  was  his  habit  to  praise 
any  thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of 
the  Pere  Fraguicr's  epigrams,  that 
Catullus  seems  to  have  come  to  life 
again.  But  the  best  proof  that  Boileau 
did  not  feel  the  undiscerning  contempt 
for  modern  Latin  verses  which  has 
been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  Latin  verses  in  several 
metres.  Indeed  it  happens,  curiously 
enough,  that  the  most  severe  censure 
ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modern 
Latin  is  conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters. 
We  allude  to  the  fragment  which  be- 
gins— 

"  Quid  numerii  iterum  me  balbutire  Latinis, 
Longe  Alpes  citra  natum  de   patre  8i- 

cambro, 
Musajubesr" 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured 
that  the  praise  which  Boileau  bestowed 
on  the  Machine*  Gesticulantei,  and  the 
Gerano-Pygmcromachia,  was  sincere.  He 
certainly  opened  himself  to  Addison 
with  a  freedom  which  was  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation.  The  old 
man  talked  on  his  favourite  theme  much 
and  well,  indeed,  as  his  young  hearer 
thought,  incomparably  well.  Boilcau 
had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  critic  He  wanted  imagina- 
tion; but  he  had  strong  sense.  His 
literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow 
principles ;  but  in  applying  it,  he  showed 


great  judgment  and  penetration.  In 
mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of 
which  style  is  the  garb,  his  taste  was 
excellent.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  Greek  writers;  and, 
though  unable  fully  to  appreciate  their 
creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  their  manner,  and  had 
learned  from  them  to  despise  bombast 
and  tinsel.  It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
dian, traces  of  the  influence,  in  part 
salutary  and  in  part  pernicious,  which 
the  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind 
of  Addison. 

While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event 
took  place  which  made  that  capital  a 
disagreeable  residence  for  an  English- 
man and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of 
the  name,  King  of  Spain,  died;  and 
bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Dauphin.  The  King  of  France,  in 
direct  violation  of  his  engagements 
both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the 
States  General,  accepted  the  bequest 
on  behalf  of  his  grandson.  The  House 
of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human 
grandeur.  England  had  been  outwitted, 
and  found  herself  in  a  situation  at  once 
degrading  and  perilous.  The  people 
of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities 
by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate 
the  perfidy  of  their  sovereign,  went 
mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every 
man  looked  as  if  a  great  estate  had 
just  been  left  him.  **  The  French  con- 
versation," said  Addison,  •*  begins  to 
grow  insupportable;  that  which  was 
before  the  vainest  nation  in  ihe  world 
is  now  worse  than  ever."  Sick  of  the 
arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians, 
and  probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace 
between  France  and  England  could  not 
be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December  1700  *  he  embarked  at 
Marseilles.  As  he  glided  along  the 
Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by  the 
sight  of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which 

•  It  is  strange  that  Addison  should,  m  the 
first  line  of  his  travels,  have  misdated  hto 
departure  from  Marseilles  by  a  whole  year, 
and  still  more  strange  that  this  slip  of  the 
pen,  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  into 
Inextricable  confusion,  should  have  beenre* 
peated  in  a  succession  of  editions,  andr 
detected  by  Tickell  or  hy  Hurd. 
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was  long  after  published  in  the 
tator.     After  some  (lavs  of  disco 
and  danger,  Addison  was  irlad  to 
at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way, 
mountains  where  no  road  had  yet 
hewn  out  by  art,  to  the  city  of  Gc 
At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her 
Doge,  and  by  the  nobles  whose  n 
were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of  ( 
Addison  made  a  short  stay.     He 
mired  the  narrow  streets  overhung 
long  lines  of   towering    palaces, 
walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorg 
temple  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
tapestries  whereon  were  recorded 
long  glories  of  the  house  oi  I> 
Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  wl 
he  contemplated  the  Gothic  magi 
cence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  u 
der  than  pleasure.     He  passed  L 
Benacus  while  a  gale  was  blowing, . 
saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  ra 
when  Virgil  looked  upon  them. 
Venice,  then  the  gayest  spot  in  Euit 
the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival, 
gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  mi 
of  masques,  dances,    and    serenai 
Here  he  was  at  onco  diverted  and  \ 
voked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pic 
which  then  disgraced  the  Italian  stc 
To  one  of  those  pieces,  however, 
was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint. 
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in  England,  nor  to  those  among  whom 
he  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may 
have  been,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
most  august  and  affecting  ceremony 
which  is  known  among  men,  and  posted 
■lam;  the  Appian  Way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what 
are  now,  perhaps,  its  chief  attractions. 
The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain 
were  indeed  there.  Bat  a  farmhouse 
stood  on  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum. 
and  rows  of  vines  grew  over  the  streets 
of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Fssstnm 
had  not  indeed  been  bidden  from  the 
eye  of  man  by  any  great  convulsion  of 
nature;  but,  strange  to  say,  their 
existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists 
and  antiquaries.  Though  situated  with- 
in a  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great 
capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long 
before  painted,  and  where  Vico  was 
then  lecturing,  those  noble  remains 
were  as  little  known  to  Europe  as  the 
ruined  cities  overgrown  by  tho  forests 
of  Yucatan.  What  was  to  be  seen  at 
Naples,  Addison  saw.  Ho  climbed  Ve- 
suvius, explored  the  tunnel  of  Posi- 
lipo,  and  wandered  among  the  vines 
and  almond  trees  of  Caprcse.  But 
neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor 
those  of  art,  could  so  occupy  bis  atten- 
tion as  to  prevent  him  from  noticing, 
though  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the 
government   and   the    misery  of    the 

Eeople.  The  great  kingdom  which 
ad  just  descended  to  Philip  the  Fifth, 
was  in  a  state  of  paralytic  dotage. 
Even  Castile  and  Aragonwere  sunk  in 
wretchedness.  Yet,  compared  with  the 
Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  Castile  and  Arogon  might  be 
called  prosperous.  It  is  clear  that  all 
the  observations  which  Addison  made 
in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the 
political  opinions  which  be  had  adopted 
at  borne.  To  the  last,  he  always  spoke 
of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for 
Jacobitism.  In  his  Freeholder,  the 
Tory  foxhuntcr  asks  what  travelling  is 
good  for,  except  to  teach  a  man  to 
jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  pas- 


From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to 
Borne  by  sea,  along  the  coast  which 
his  favourite  Virgil  had  celebrated. 
The  felucca  passed  the  headland  where 
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the  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by 
the  Trojan  adventurers  on  the  tomb  of 

Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night  under 
the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of 
Circe.  The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber, 
still  overhung  with  dark  verdure,  and 
still  turbid  with  yellow  sand,  as  when 
it  met  the  eyes  of  JEneaa.  From  the 
mine  d  port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried 
to  Rome  ;  and  at  Rome  he  remained 
during  those  hot  and  sickly  months 
when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all 
who  could  make  their  escape  fled  from 
mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black  with 
funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the 
season  in  the  country.  It  U  probable 
that,  when  he,  long  after,  poured  forth 
in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe 
unhurt  in  tainted  air,  he  was  thinking 
of  the  August  and  September  which  hs 
passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober that  be  tore  himself  away  from 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem art  which  are  collected  in  tho  city 
so  long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Be 
then  journeyed  northward,  passed 
through  Sienna,  and  tor  a  moment  for- 
got his  prejudices  in  favour  of  classic 
architecture  as  he  looked  on  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral.  At  Florence  he 
spent  some  days  with  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed  with  the  plea- 
sures of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its 
pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving 
neither,  had  determined  to  bide  in  an 
Italian  retreat  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments which,  if  they  had  been  united 
with  fixed  principles  and  civil  courage, 
might  have  made  Mm  the  foremost  man 
of  his  age.  These  days,  we  are  told, 
passed  pleasantly;  and  we  can  easily 
believe  it  For  Addison  was  a  delight- 
ful companion  when  he  was  at  his  easei 


Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence, 
and  especially  to  the  sculptures  in  tho 
Museum,  which  he  preferred  even  to 
those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued 
his  journey  through  a  country  in  which 
the  ravages  of  the  last  war  wan  MSI 
discernible,  and  in  which  all  men  wen 
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Ajiigiisn    traveller    to    reach    ncuti 
ground  without  delay.      Addison  i 
solved  to  cross  Mont  Cenis.     It  w 
December;  and  the  road  was  very  d. 
ferent  from  that  which  now  reniin. 
the  stranger  of  the  power  and  genii 
of  Napoleon.     The  winter,  howcvc 
was  mild;  and  the  passage  was,  ft 
those  times,  easy.     To  this  journe 
Addison  alluded  when,  in  the  ode  whic 
we  have  already  quoted,  he  said  tha 
for   him    the    Divine   goodness    ha< 
warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eterna 
snow  that  he  composed  his  Epistle  to 
his  friend  Montague,  now  Lord  Ha- 
lifax. That  Epistle,  once  widely  re- 
nowned, is  now  known  only  to  curious 
readers,  and  will  hardly  be  considered 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any 
perceptible  degree  heightening  Addi- 
son's fame.  It  is,  however,  decidedly 
superior  to  any  English  composition 
which  he  had  previously  published. 
Nay,  we  think  it  quite  as  good  as  any 
poem  in  heroic  metre  which  appeared 
during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the 
Essay  on  Criticism.  It  contains  pas- 
sages as  good  as  the  second-rate  pas- 
sages of  Pope,  and  would  have  added 
to  the  reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior. 
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Addison  was,  during  some  months 
After  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties. 
But  it  was  soon  in  the  power  of  his 
noble  patrons  to  serve  him  effectually. 
A  political  change,  silent  and  gradual, 
but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in 
daily  progress.  The  accession  of  Anne 
had  been  hailed  by  the  Tories  with 
transports  of  joy  and  hope ;  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs  had  fallen 
never  to  rise  again.  The  throne  was 
surrounded  by  men  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prerogative  and  to  the 
Church ;  and  among  these  none  stood 
so  high  in  tho  favour  of  the  sovereign 
as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and 
the  Captain  General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country 
clergymen  had  fully  expected  that  the 
policy  of  these  ministers  would  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  which  had  been 
almost  constantly  followed  by  William; 
that  the  landed  interest  would  be  fa- 
voured at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that 
no  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
funded  debt;  that  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  Dissenters  by  the  late  King 
would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn ; 
that  the  war  with  France,  if  there  must 
be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our  part,  be 
almost  entirely  naval;  and  that  the 
Government  would  avoid  close  con- 
nections with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  coun- 
try clergymen  were  fated  to  be  de- 
ceived, not  for  the  last  time.  The  pre- 
judices and  passions  which  raged  with- 
out control  in  vicarages,  in  cathedral 
closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses  of  fox- 
hunting squires,  were  not  shared  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  ministry.  Those  states- 
men saw  that  it  was  both  for  the  public 
interest,  and  for  their  own  interest,  to 
adopt  a  Whig  policy,  at  least  as  re- 
spected the  alliances  of  the  country  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were 
adopted,  it  was  impossible  to  abstain 
from  adopting  also  their  financial  po- 
licy. The  natural  consequences  fol- 
lowed. The  rigid  Tories  were  alienated 
from  the  Government.  The  votes  of 
the  Whigs  became  necessary  to  it  The 
votes  of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured 
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only  by  further  concessions ;  and  fur- 
ther concessions  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704, 
the  state  of  parties  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826.  In 
1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was  a  Tory 
ministry  divided  into  two  hostile  sec- 
tions. The  position  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  his  friends  in  1826  corresponded 
to  that  which  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  occupied  in  1704.  Notting- 
ham and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what 
Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland 
were  in  1826.  The  Whigs  of  1704 
were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in 
which  the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  In 
1704,  Somen,  Halifax,  Sunderland 
Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was 
no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  It  is  probable 
that  no  direct  communication  tending 
to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ; 
yet  all  men  saw  that  such  a  coalition 
was  inevitable,  nay,  that  it  was  already 
half  formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such, 
was  the  state  of  things  when  tidings 
arrived  of  the  great  battle  fought  at 
Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704. 
By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed 
with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  No 
fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could  be  re- 
membered by  them  against  the  Com- 
mander whose  genius  had,  in  one  day, 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  saved  the 
Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement against  foreign  hostility.  The 
feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very  different. 
They  could  not  indeed,  without  im- 
prudence, openly  express  regret  at  an 
event  so  glorious  to  their  country ;  but 
their  congratulations  were  so  cold  and 
sullen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the 
victorious  general  and  his  friends. 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man. 
Whatever  time  he  could  spare  from 
business  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing at  Newmarket  or  at  the  cardtable. 
But  he  was  not  absolutely  indifferent 
to  poetry ;  and  he  was  too  intelligent 
an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  litera- 
ture was  a  formidable  engine  of  poll 
tical  warfare,  and  that  the  great  Whig 
leaders  had  strengthened  their  party, 
and  raised  their  character,  by  extend- 
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"J  "Where  to  procure  better  verses  t 

Treasurer  did  not  know.     lie  undo 
su».,'d  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  ren 
a  subsidy  :  ho  was  also  well  versed 
{  the  history  of  running  horses  and  fi^h 

>,'  ing  cocks ;  but  his  acquaintance  amor 

j  the  poets  was  very  small.     lie  coi 

•j,  suited  Halifax;  but  Halifax  affected  i 

decline  the  office  of  adviser.  He  ha 
ho  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  ha 
power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abil 
tics  and  acquirements  might  do  honot 
L  '"  Jo  their  country.     Those   times  wei 

over.     Other  maxims  had   prevaile( 

Merit  was  suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity 

and  the  public  money  was  squandere 

on  the  undeserving.     "  I  do  know,"  h 

added,  **  a  gentleman  who  would  celc 

j  j  i  bratc  the  battle  in  a  manner  worthy  c 

• !  i  the  subject ;  but  I  will  not  name  him. 

[  I  Godolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  sof 

{  answer  which  turncth  away  wrath,  an< 

who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying 

court  to  the  Whigs,  gently  replied  tha 

1 1  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Hall 

I1  fax's  complaints,  but  that  what  was 

j '  t  amiss  should  in  time  be  rectified,  anc 

that  in  the  meantime  the  services  of  s 

!  man  such  as  Halifax  hud  describee 

■ ;  should  be  liberally  rewarded.    Halifax 

j  then  mentioned  Addison,  bat,  mindfui 

of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  Decu- 


i . 


!i 
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of  man,  one  of  whum  could  with  oaso 
hurl  rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds  of  a 
later  period  would  be  unable  even  to 
lift.  He  therefore  naturally  represented 
their  martin]  exploits  as  resembling  in 
kind,  bnt  fur  surpassing  in  magnitude, 
those  of  the  stoutest  and  most  expert 
combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achilles, 
clad  in  celestial  armour,  drawn  by 
celestial  coursers,  grasping  the  spear 
which  none  bat  himself  could  raise, 
driving  all  Troy  and  Ljcia  before  him, 
and  choking  Scamander  with  dead, 
was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration 
of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fearless, 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons, 
guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet  of  the 
best  Sidonian  fabric,  and  whirled  along 
by  horses  of  Thessalion  breed,  struck 
down  with  his  own  right  arm  foe  after 
foe.  In  all  rude  societies  similar  nations 
are  found.  There  are  at  this  day 
countries  where  the  Lifegnardsman 
Shaw  would  bo  considered  as  a  much 
greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Buonaparte  loved  to  describe 
the  astonishment  with  which  the  Mame- 
lukes looked  at  his  diminntive  figure. 
Hourad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all 
his  fellows  by  his  bodily  strength,  and 
by  the.  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe 
that  a  man  who  was  scarcely  fire  feet 
high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher,  could  be 
the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  hod 
therefore  as  much  truth  as  poetry  re- 
quires. But  truth  was  altogether  want- 
ing to  the  performances  of  those  who, 
writing  about  battles  which  had  scarcely 
any  thing  iu  common  with  the  battles 
of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  man- 
ner. The  folly  of  Silius  Italicus,  in 
particular,  La  positively  nauseous.  He 
undertook  to  record  in  verse  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  great  struggle  between 
generals  of  the  first  order  ■  and  his 
narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted 
■with  their  own  hands.  Asdrubal  flings 
a.  spear  which  grazes  the  shoulder  of 
the  consul  Nero ;  but  Nero  sends  his 
spear  into  Aedrnbal's  side.  Fahins 
slays  Thuris  and  Bates  and  Maris  and 
Aries,  and  the  longhaired  Adherbes, 
and  the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharos 
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and  Monsesus,  and  the  trumpeter  Mo- 
rinus.  Hannibal  runsPerusmns  through 
the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the 
backbone  of  Tclcsinus  with  a  huge 
stone.  This  detestable  fashion  was 
copied  in  modern  times,  and  continued 
to  prevail  down  to  the  ago  of  Addison. 
Several  versifiers  had  described  Wil- 
liam turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
hb  tingle  prowess,  and  dyeing  the 
Boyne  with  Irish  blood.  Nay,  so  esti- 
mable a  writer  as  John  Philips,  the 
author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  repre- 
sented Marlborough  as  having  won  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  merely  by  strength 
of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  may  serve  as  an  example . 
"  Churchill,  v 


oiling  in  death.    Destruction,  grim  with 

blood, 
ttends  his  furious  conns.     Around  hut 


The  glowing  balls  play  lnno 


Among  the  flying  Gauls.    In  Ga 
Be  dyes  bla  reeling  sword,  and 


Gallic  blood 


With  headiest  ranks.  What  can  they  do' 
Withstand  his  wtde-destrojlng  sword?" 
Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and 
taste,   departed   from    this   ridiculous 


fashiu- 


He  r 


>  for 


the  qualities  which  made  Marlborough 
truly  great,  energy,  sagacity,  military 
science.  But,  above  all,  the  poet  ex- 
tolled the  firmness  of  that  mind  which, 
in  the  midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and 
slaughter,  examined  and  disposed 
every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of 
a  higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the 
famous  comparison  of  Marlborough  to 
an  Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind.  We 
will  not  dispute  the  general  juBtice  of 
Johnson's  remarks  on  this  passage. 
But  we  must  point  oat  oae  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  escaped 
all  the  critics.  The  extraordinary 
effect  which  this  simile  produced  when 
it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  fol- 
lowing generation  seemed  inexplicable, 
is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 


whole  fleets  hud  been  rust 
large  mansions  had  been  blown  i 
One  Prelate  had  been  buried  be 
the  ruins  of  his  palace.  Londor 
llristol  had  presented  the  appes 
of  cities  just  sacked.  Ilundre 
families  were  still  in  mourning. 
prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  an 
ruins  of  bouses,  still  attested,  ii 
the  southern  counties,  the  fury  o 
blast.  The  popularity  which  the  s 
of  the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addi 
contemporaries,  has  always  seemc 
as  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  ol 
advantage  which.  In  rhetoric 
jioctry,   the    particular    has    over 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  wai  j 
lisbed  Addison's  Narrative  of 
Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect  ] 
duced  by  this  Narrative  was  di> 
pointment.  The  crowd  of  rent 
who  expected  politic*  and  scan 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Vii 
Amadens,  and  anecdotes  about 
jollities  of  convents  and  the  amour 
cardinals  and  nuns,  were  confoun 
by  finding  that  the  writer's  mind  ' 
much  more  occupied  by  lite  war 
tween  the  Trojans  and  Rutuliana  t 
by  the  war  between  France  and  A 
tria ;  and  that  he  seemed  to  have  he 
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ed  in  print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in 
its  kind.  The  smoothness  with  which 
the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  they  hound,  is,  to  our  ears  at 
least,  very  pleasing.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  if  Addison  had  left  heroic 
couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to 
Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in 
writing  airy  and  spirited  songs,  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood 
far  higher  than  it  now  does.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  Rosamond  was 
set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Arne;  and 
was  performed  with  complete  success. 
Several  passages  long  retained  their  po- 
pularity, and  were  dally  sung,  during  the 
latter  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign, 
at  all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself, 
his  prospects,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
party,  were  constantly  becoming  bright- 
er and  brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1 705, 
the  ministers  were  freed  from  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  Tories  of  the  most 
perverse  class  had  the  ascendency. 
The  elections  were  favourable  to  the 
Whigs.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now 
openly  avowed.  The  Great  Seal  was 
given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and  Halifax 
were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax 
was  sent  in  the  following  year  to  carry 
the  decorations  of  the  order  of  the  gar- 
ter to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
and  was  accompanied  on  this  honour- 
able mission  by  Addison,  who  had  just 
been  made  Undersecretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom 
Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  a  Tory.  But  Hedges  was 
soon  dismissed,  to  make  room  for  the 
most  vehement  of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  In  every  department 
of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Church- 
men were  compelled  to  give  place  to 
their  opponents.  At  the  close  of  1 707, 
the  Tories  who  still  remained  in  office 
strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their 
head.  But  the  attempt,  though  favoured 
by  the  Queen,  who  had  always  been  a 
Tory  at  heart,  and  who  had  now  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  unsuccessful.  The  time  was  not  yet. 
The  Captain  General  was  at  the  height 
of  popularity  and  glory.     The  Low 


Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament. The  country  squires  and  rec- 
tors, though  occasionally  uttering  a 
savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  which  lasted  till  they 
were  roused  into  activity,  and  indeed 
into  madness,  by  the  prosecution  of 
SacheverelL  Harley  and  his  adherents 
were  compelled  to  retire.  The  victory 
of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At  the 
general  election  of  1708,  their  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons  became  irre- 
sistible ;  and,  before  the  end  of  that 
year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  elected 
in  1708.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bash- 
fulness  of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and 
eloquence  useless  in  debate.  He  once 
rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his  diffi- 
dence, and  ever  after  remained  silent. 
Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a 
great  writer  should  fail  as  a  speaker. 
But  many,  probably,  will  think  it 
strange  that  Addison's  failure  as  a 
speaker  should  have  had  no  unfavour- 
able effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician. 
In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
great  fortune  might,  though  speaking 
very  little  and  very  ill,  hold  a  con- 
siderable post.  But  it  would  now  be 
inconceivable  that  a  mere  adventurer, 
a  man  who,  when  out  of  office,  must 
live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years 
become  successively  Undersecretary  of 
State,  chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
Secretary  of  State,  without  some  ora- 
torical talent.  Addison,  without  high 
birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose  to 
a  post  which  Dukes,  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bcntinck,  have  thought  it  an  honour  to 
filL  Without  opening  his  lips  in  debate, 
he  rose  to  a  post,  the  highest  that  Chat- 
ham or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this 
he  did  before  he  had  been  nine  yean 
in  Parliament  We  must  look  for  the 
explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
that  generation  was  placed*  During 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  Censorship  of  the  Prees 
ceased,  and  the  time  when  parliameo- 


tha  circulation  of  every  rcmnrkal 
word  uttered  in  the  deliberations  of  r 
legislature.  A  speech  made  in  t. 
House  of  Commons  M  four  in  tl 
morning  is  on  thirty  thousand  tab! 
before  ten.  A  speech  made  on  tl 
Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  1 
multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeen 
■hire.  The  orator,  by  the  help  of  tl 
shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extra 
superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  wi 
not  so  in  the  reign  or  Anne.  The  be 
speech  could  then  produce  no  effect  e> 
cepton  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  on) 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinio 
of  the  public  without  doors  could  be  in 
flneneed:  and  the  opinion  of  the  pnbli 
without  doors  could  not  but  bo  of  th 
highest  importance  in  a  country  govern 
ed  by  parliaments,  and  indeed  at  tha 
time  goremed  by  triennial  parliament* 
The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formid 
able  political  engine  than  the  tongue 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  contended  onlj 
in  Parliament.  But  Walpole  and  Pal- 
teney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  eorliei 
period,  hod  not  done  half  of  what  wai 
necessary,  when  they  sot  down  omidsi 
the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  hod  still  to  plead  theii 
cause  before  the  country,  and  this  they 
could  dn  rmtT  hw  rn«T»  *s  .1-. 
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irhich  would  otherwise  hare  been  ex- 
cited by  fame  to  splendid,  and  by  to 
rapid  on  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  public  u  he  who  is 
at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
respect,  and  of  pity;  and  such  were 
the  feeling*  which  Addison  inspired. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  de- 
clared with  one  voice  that  it  was  supe- 
rior even  to  his  writings.  The  brilliant 
Mary  Montague  said,  that  she  had 
known  all  the  wito,  and  that  Addison 
was  the  best  company  in  the  world. 
Tbe  malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own, 
that  (here  was  a  charm  in  Addison's 
talk,  which  could  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Swift,  when  burning  with  animosity 
against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess 
to  Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never 
known  any  associate  bo  agreeable  as 
Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of 
lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  con- 
versation of  Addisou  was  at  once  the 
most  polite,  and  the  most  mirthful,  that 
could  be  imagined;  that  it  was  Terence 
and  Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an 
exquisite  something  which  was  neither 
Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Toung,  an  excellent  judge  of 
serious  conversation,  said,  that  when 
Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on 
in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of 
every  hearer.  Nor  were  Addison's 
great  colloquial  powers  more  admira- 
ble than  the  conrtesy  and  softness  of 
heart  which  appeared  in  hii  conversa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  was  wholly 
devoid  of  the  malice  which  is,  perhaps, 
inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the 
Indicrous.  He  had  one  habit  which 
both  Swift  and  Stella  applauded,  and 
which  wo  hardly  know  how  to  blame. 
If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming 
dunce  right  were  ill  received,  be  chang- 
ed his  tone,  "  assented  with  civil  leer," 
and  lured  the  nattered  coxcomb  deeper 
and  deeper  into  absurdity.  That  sneb 
was  his  practice,  we  should,  wo  think, 
have  guessed  from  his  works.  The 
Tatlcr's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Softly's  son- 
net, and  the  Spectator's  dialogue  with 
the  politician  who  is  so  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  Lady  Q — p — t — a,  are  «x- 


OV  ADDISON, 
cellent  specimens  of  tb; 

Snch  were  Addison's  talents  for  con- 
versation. But  his  rare  gifts  were  not 
exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  strangers.  Aa 
soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  hit 
lips  were  sealed  and  his  manners  be- 
came constrained.  None  who  met  him 
only  in  great  assemblies  would  have 
been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
same  man  who  had  often  kept  a  few 
friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a 
table,  from  the  time  when  the  play 
ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Pail's  in 
Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  even 
at  such  a  table,  be  was  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  enjoy  his  conver- 
sation in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to 
hear  him,  in  his  own  phrase,  think 
aloud.  "'J  here  is  no  such  thing,"  ha 
nsed  to  say,  "as  real  conversation,  but 
between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  nei- 
ther ungraceful  nor  nnamiable,  led  Ad- 
dison into  the  two  most  serious  faults 
which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to 
him.  He  found  that  wine  broke  the 
spell  which  lay  on  his  fine  intellect, 
and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced 
into  convivial  excess.  Snch  excess  was 
in  that  age  regarded,  even  by  grave 
men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all  pecca- 
dilloes, and  was  so  fur  from  being  a 
mark  of  ill-breeding,  that  it  was  almost 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is 
seen  on  a  white  ground ;  and  almost 
all  the  biographers  of  Addison  have 
said  something  about  this  failing.  Of 
any  other  statesman  or  writer  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  we  should  no  more  think 
of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too 
much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long 
wig  and  a  sword. 

To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Ad 
dison's  nature,  we  most  ascribe  another 
fault  which  generally  arises  from  a  very 
different  cause.  He  became  a  little  too 
fond  of  seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a 
small  circle  of  admirers,  to  whom  he 
was  as  a  King  or  rather  as  a  God.  All 
these  men  were  far  inferior  to  him  is 
ability,  and  some  of  them  had  Ttsrj  «=- 
rioos  faults,  Scitc^lilB»*tafl«a.<a«wra 
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his  observation  ;  fur,  if  ever  there  was 
an  eye  which  saw  through  and  through 
nun,  it  was  tlio  eye  of  Addison.  But, 
with  the  keenest  observation,  and  lb* 
finest  sense  of  lha  ridiculous,  ho  bad  a 
l:irj;c  charity.  The  feeling  with  which 
he  looked  on  most  of  his  humble  corn- 
pan  ion  5  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly 
tinctured  with  contempt.  He  was  at 
perfect  ease  in  their  company  ;  he  was 
grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment  j 
and  he  loaded  them  with  benefits. 
Their  veneration  for  hint  appears  to 
have  exceeded  ibut  with  which  Johnson 
wiiJ  ref.Mrd.il  by  Bo-well, or Warburton 
by  Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
adulation  to  turn  such  a  head,  or  de- 
prave such  a  heart,  as  Addison's,  Bat 
it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  he 
contracted  some  of  the  faults  which  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  by  any  person  who 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of 
a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was 
Eu«tnce  Iiud^ell,  a  young  Templar  of 
some  literature,  and  a  distant  relation 
of  Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no 
stain  on  the  character  of  Budge]!,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  career 
would  have  been  prosperous   and  ho- 


Stcelo  had  known  Addison  fir.™ 
childhood.  They  had  been  together  u 
the  Charter  House  aud  at  Oxford  j  h« 
circumstances  had  then,  for  a  tune, 
separated  them  widely.  Steele  bad  left 
college  without  taking  a  degree,  had 
been  disinherited  by  a  rich  relation, 
had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had  served  in 
the  army,  had  tried  to  find  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  had  written  a  reli- 
gions treatise  and  several  comedies.  Hi 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  ii 
impossible  either  to  hate  or  to  respect. 
His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affection! 
warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  psaiioai 
ftrong,  and  bin  principles  weak.  Ha 
life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting; 
in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  speculation, 
he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in 
practice  he  was  much  of  the  rake  sad 
a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  bow- 
eter,  so  goodnarnrcd  that  it  was  not 
easy  lo  be  seriously  angry  with  htm, 
and  dint  even  rigid  moralists  felt  mors 
inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him. 
when  he  diced  himself  into  a  spungmg 
house  or  drank  himself  into  a  revar 
Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindliest 
not  unmiugled  with  scorn,  tried,  «  -i 
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is  squandered  with  insane  profusion. 
We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an 
example,  which  is  not  the  less  striking 
because  it  is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr. 
Harrison,  in  Fielding's  Amelia,  is  re- 
presented as  the  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings;  yet  he  takes  in  execu- 
tion, not  only  the  goods,  but  the  person 
of  his  friend  Booth.  Dr.  Harrison 
resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because 
he  has  been  informed  that  Booth,  while 
pleading  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  not 
paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying  fine 
jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No 
person  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
Steele's  life  and  correspondence  can 
doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to 
Addison  as  Booth  was  accused  of  be- 
having to  Dr.  Harrison.  The  real 
history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  some- 
thing like  this  :  —  A  letter  comes  to 
Addison,  imploring  help  in  pathetic 
terms,  and  promising  reformation  and 
speedy  repayment.  Poor  Dick  declares 
that  he  has  not  an  inch  of  candle,  or 
a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the 
butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Ad- 
dison is  moved.  He  determines  to  deny 
himself  some  medals  which  are  wanting 
to  his  series  of  the  twelve  Caesars ;  to 
put  off  buying  the  new  edition  of 
Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  to  wear  his 
old  sword  and  buckles  another  year. 
In  this  way  he  manages  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  his  Mend.  The  next 
day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds  scores 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled. 
The  fiddles  are  playing.  The  table  is 
groaning  under  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it 
strange  that  a  man  whose  kindness  is 
thus  abused,  should  send  sheriffs  offi- 
cers to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickcll  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from 
Oxford,  who  had  introduced  himself  to 
public  notice  by  writing  a  most  inge- 
nious and  graceful  little  poem  in  praise 
of  the  opera  of  Rosamond.  He  de- 
ferred, and  at  length  attained,  the  first 
place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a 
time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good 
terms.  But  they  loved  Addison  too 
much  to  love  each  other,  and  at  length 
became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  rival 
bulls  in  VirgiL 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  be- 


came Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
appointed  Addison  Chief  Secretary. 
Addison  was  consequently  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  London  for  Dublin. 
Besides  the  chief  secretaryship,  which 
was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent 
appointing  him  keeper  of  the  Irish  Re- 
cords for  life,  with  a  salary  of  three  or 
four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accom- 
panied his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of 
private  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing 
in  common  but  Whiggism.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  not  only  licentious  and 
corrupt,  but  was  distinguished  from 
other  libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous 
impudence  which  presented  the  strong- 
est contrast  to  the  Secretary's  gentle- 
ness and  delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the 
Irish  administration  at  this  time  appear 
to  have  deserved  serious  blame.  But 
against  Addison  there  was  not  a  mur- 
mur. He  long  afterwards  asserted, 
what  all  the  evidence  which  we  have 
ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  dili- 
gence and  integrity  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison 
in  Ireland  has,  we  think,  wholly  es- 
caped the  notice  of  all  his  biographers. 
He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough 
of  Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709 ;  and 
in  the  journals  of  two  sessions  his  name 
frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries 
appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  far  over- 
came his  timidity  as  to  make  speeches. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  improbable ; 
for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a 
far  less  formidable  audience  than  the 
English  House ;  and  many  tongues 
which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater 
assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller. 
Gerard  Hamilton,  for  example,  who, 
from  fear  of  losing  the  fame  gained  by 
his  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  West- 
minster during  forty  years,  spoke  with 
great  effect  at  Dublin  when  be  was 
Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an 
event  occurred  to  which  he  owes  nil 
high  and  permanent  rank  among  Bri- 
tish writers.  As  yet  his  fame  rested  on 
performances  which,  though  highly 
respectable,  were  not  built  for  duration^ 
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In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele 
a    literary   project,  of  which 
far  indeed  from   foreseeing   tl: 
sequences.      Periodical     paper 
during  many  years  been  publi 
London.    Most  of  these  were  p< 
but    in    some    of  them   quest; 
morality,  taste,  and  love  casuist 
been  discussed.     The  literary  n 
these  works  was  small   indeci 
even  their  names  are  now  know 
to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Ga 
by  Sunderland,  at  the  request,  it 
of  Addison,  and  thus  had  ace 
foreign  intelligence  earlier  and 
authentic  than    was    in    those 
within  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
writer.     This  circumstance  see 
have  suggested  to  him  the  sch< 
publishing  a  periodical  paper  on 
plan.    It  was  to  appear  on  the  di 
which  the  post  left  London  ft 
country,  which  were,  in  that  gener 
the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  t 
days.     It  was  to  contain  the  fc 
news,  accounts  of  theatrical  repi 
tations,  and  the  literary  gossip  of" 
and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  tc 
tain  remarks  on  the  fashionable  i 
of  the  day,  compliments  to  bca 
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times  lead,  intermingled  with  a  little 
silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent, he  had  lighted  on  an  inexhaust- 
ible vein  of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of 
his  words  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
his  essays  classical.  For  never,  not 
even  by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple, 
had  the  English  language  been  written 
with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility. 
But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of  Addi- 
son's praise.  Had  he  clothed  his 
thoughts  in  the  half  French  style  of 
Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half  Latin 
style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half 
German  jargon  of  the  present  day,  his 
genius  would  have  triumphed  over  all 
faults  of  manner.  As  a  moral  satirist 
he  stands  unrivalled  If  ever  the  best 
Tatlers  and  Spectators  were  equalled 
in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  guess  that  it  must  have  been 
by  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison 
was  not  inferior  to  Cowley  or  Butler. 
No  single  ode  of  Cowley  contains  so 
many  happy  analogies  as  are  crowded 
into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ; 
and  we  would  undertake  to  collect  from 
the  Spectators  as  great  a  number  of  in- 
genious illustrations  as  can  be  found  in 
Hudibras.  The  still  higher  faculty  of 
invention  Addison  possessed  in  still 
larger  measure.  The  numerous  fictions, 
generally  original,  often  wild  and  gro- 
tesque, but  always  singularly  graceful 
and  happy,  which  are  found  in  his 
essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  great  poet,  a  rank  to  which  his  me- 
trical compositions  give  him  no  claim. 
As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of 
all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he 
stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he 
observed  he  had  the  art  of  communi* 
eating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits, 
whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon.  But  he 
could  do  something  better.  He  could 
call  human  beings  into  existence,  and 
make  them  exhibit  themselves.  If  we 
wish  to  find  anything  more  vivid  than 
Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shakspcaro  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's 
humour,  of  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
of  his  power  of  awakening  that  sense 


in  others,  and  of  drawing  mirth  from 
incidents  which  occur  every  day,  and 
from  little  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
man?  We  feel  the  charm:  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  it:  but  we  strive  in 
vain  to  analyse  it 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing 
Addison's  peculiar  pleasantry  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of  some 
other  great  satirists.  The  three  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  were, 
we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Vol- 
taire. Which  of  the  three  had  the 
greatest  power  of  moving  laughter 
may  be  questioned.  But  each  of  them, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons. 
His  merriment  is  without  disguise  or 
restraint  He  gambols ;  he  grins ;  he 
shakes  his  sides ;  he  points  the  finger ; 
he  turns  up  the  nose ;  he  shoots  out 
the  tongue.  The  manner  of  Swift  is 
the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves 
laughter,  but  never  joins  in  it  He 
appears  in  his  works  such  as  he  ap- 
peared in  society.  All  the  company 
are  convulsed  with  merriment,  while 
the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the  mirth, 
preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and 
even  sourness  of  aspect,  and  gives  ut- 
terance to  the  most  eccentric  and  ludi- 
crous fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
reading  the  commination  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote 
from  that  of  Swift  as  from  that  of  Vol- 
taire. He  neither  laughs  out  like  the 
French  wit,  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit, 
throws  a  double  portion  of  severity 
into  his  countenance  while  laughing 
inwardly ;  but  preserves  a  look  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  a  look  of  demure  sere- 
nity, disturbed  only  by  an  arch  sparkle 
of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible 
elevation  of  the  brow,  an  almost  im- 
perceptible curl  of  the  lip.  His  tone 
is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding 
or  of  a  Cynic  It  is  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  whom  the  quickest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addi- 
son is,  in  our  opinion,  of  a  more  deli- 
cious flavour  than  the  humour  of  either 
Swift  or  Voltaire.     Thus  much,  at 
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has  been  able  to  catch  the  tone  o 
pleasantry.    In  the  World,  in  the  ( 
noisseur,  in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lour, 
there  are  numerous  papers  writte 
obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatlers 
Spectators.    Most  of  those  papers  1 
some  merit ;  many  are  very  lively 
amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addis* 
on  a  critic  of  the  smallest  perspicac 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguk 
Addison  from  Swift,  from  Volta 
from  almost  all  the  other  great  mast 
of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleni 
the  moral  purity,  which  we  find  e^ 
in  his  merriment    Severity,  gradua 
hardening  and  darkening  into  mist 
thropy,    characterizes    the  works 
Swift.    The  nature  of  Voltaire  w 
indeed,  not  inhuman ;  but  he  venerat 
nothing.    Neither  in  the  masterpiec 
of  art  nor  in  the  purest  examples 
virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First  Cau 
nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grai 
could  he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  f 
drollery.    The  more  solemn  and  augi 
the  theme,  the  more  monkey-like  w 
his  grimacing  and  chattering.      T 
mirth  of  Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephi 
tophiles ;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  t 
mirth  of  Puck.    If,  as  Soame  Jeny 
oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  tha  »•« 
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rccted  against  virtue,  that,  since  his 
time,  the  open  violation  of  decency 
has  always  been  considered  among  us 
as  the  mark  of  a  fooL  And  this  re- 
volution, the  greatest  and  most  salu- 
tary ever  effected  by  any  satirist,  he 
accomplished,  be  it  remembered,  with- 
out writing  one  personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison 
to  the  Tatler  his  peculiar  powers  were 
not  fully  exhibited.  Yet  from  the  first, 
his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was 
evident  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are 
fully  equal  to  any  thing  that  he  ever 
wrote.  Among  the  portraits  we  mott 
admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the 
Political  Upholsterer.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Honour,  the  Ther- 
mometer of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen 
Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are 
excellent  specimens  of  that  ingenious 
and  lively  species  of  fiction  in  which 
Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is 
one  still  better  paper  of  the  same  class. 
But  though  that  paper,  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probably 
thought  as  edifying  as  one  of  Smal- 
ridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not  indicate 
it  to  the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament 
which  commenced  in  November  1709, 
and  which  the  impeachment  of  Sache- 
verell  has  made  memorable,  Addison 
appears  to  have  resided  in  London. 
The  Tatler  was  now  more  popular  than 
any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been; 
and  his  connection  with  it  was  gener- 
ally known.  It  was  not  known,  how- 
ever, that  almost  every  thing  good  in 
the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  fifty  or  sixty  numbers  which  we 
owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the  best, 
but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any  five 
of  them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the 
two  hundred  numbers  in  which  he  had 
no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the 
solace  which  he  could  derive  from  liter- 
ary success.  The  Queen  had  always 
disliked  the  Whigs.  She  had  during 
some  years  disliked  the  Marlborough 
family.  But,  reigning  by  a  disputed 
title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to 
oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  ot  Parliament;  and,  engaged 
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as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event  of 
which  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she 
could  not  venture  to  disgrace  a  great 
and  successful  general  But  at  length, 
in  the  year  1710,  the  causes  which  had 
restrained  her  from  showing  her  aver- 
sion to  the  Low  Church  party  ceased 
to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sacheverell 
produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling 
scarcely  less  violent  than  the  outbreaks 
which  we  can  ourselves  remember  in 
1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen, the  country  clergymen,  the 
rabble  of  the  towns,  were  all,  for  once, 
on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that,  if 
a  general  election  took  place  before  the 
excitement  abated,  the  Tories  would 
have  a  majority.  The  services  of  Marl- 
borough had  been  so  splendid  that  thev 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen  s 
throne  was  secure  from  all  attack  on 
the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
much  more  likely  that  the  English  and 
German  armies  would  divide  the  spoils 
of  Versailles  and  Marli  than  that  a 
Marshal  of  France  would  bring  back 
the  Pretender  to  St  James's.  The 
Queen,  acting  by  the  advice  of  Harley, 
determined  to  dismiss  her  servants. 
In  June  the  change  commenced.  Sun- 
derland was  the  first  who  fell.  The 
Tories  exulted  over  his  fall  The  Whigs 
tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  persuade 
themselves  that  her  Majesty  had  acted 
only  from  personal  dislike  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  she  meditated  no  further 
alteration.  But,  early  in  August,  Go- 
dolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from 
Anne,  which  directed  him  to  break  his 
white  staff!  Even  after  this  event,  the 
irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Harley 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  during 
another  month;  and  then  the  ruin  be- 
came rapid  and  violent  The  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  The  Ministers 
were  turned  out  The  Tories  were 
called  to  office.  The  tide  of  popularity 
ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High 
Church  party  That  party,  feeble  in 
the  late  House  of  Commons,  was  now 
irresistible.  The  power  which  the  To- 
ries had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they 
used  with  blind  and  stupid  ferocity. 
The  howl  which  the  whole  pack  set  up 
for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even 
him  who  had  roused  and  unchained 
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made  England  the  first  power  in 
rope.     At  home  they  had  united  I 
land  and  Scotland.   They  had  resp( 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  lil 
of  the  subject    They  retired,  lea 
their  country  at  the  height  of  prosp 
and  glory.   And  yet  they  were  pun 
to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  c 
quy  as  was  never  raised  against 
government  which  threw  away  thir 
colonics,  or  against  the  governn 
which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  peris 
the  ditches  of  Walchercn. 

None  of  the  Whips  suffered  mon 
the  general  wreck  than  Addison. 
had  just  sustained  some  heavy  pe 
niary  losses,  of  the  nature  of  which 
are  imperfectly  informed,  when  his 
cretaryahip  was  taken  from  him. 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  shoi 
also  be  deprived  of  the  small  Ir 
office  which  he  held  by  patent.    . 
had  just  resigned  his  Fellowship, 
seems  probable  that  he  had  alrea 
ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  gr< 
lady,  and  that,  while  his  political  frier 
were  in  power,  and  while  his  own  f< 
tunes  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in  1 
phrase  of  the  romances  which  w< 
then  fashionable,  permitted  to  ho; 
But  Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious  writ 
and  Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Sccreta 
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Stamp  Office,  on  an  implied  under- 
standing that  he  should  not  be  active 
against  the  new  government ;  and  he 
was,  during  more  than  two  years,  in- 
duced by  Addison  to  observe  this  armi- 
stice with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  accordingly  became 
silent  upon  politics,  and  the  article  of 
news  which  had  once  formed  about  one- 
third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disap- 
oeared.  The  Toiler  had  completely 
changed  its  character.  It  was  now 
nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books, 
morals,  and  manners.  Steele  therefore 
resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to 
commence  a  new  work  on  an  improved 
plan.  It  was  announced  that  this  new 
work  would  be  published  daily.  The 
undertaking  was  generally  regarded  as 
bold,  or  rather  rash;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with 
which  Steele  relied  on  the  fertility  of 
Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of 
January  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  following 
appeared  the  first  of  an  incomparable 
series  of  papers,  containing  observa- 
tions on  life  and  literature  by  an  ima- 
ginary Spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived 
and  drawn  by  Addison;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was 
meant  to  be  in  some  features  a  like- 
ness of  the  painter.  The  Spectator  is 
a  gentleman  who,  after  passing  a  stu- 
dious youth  at  the  university,  has  tra- 
velled on  classic  ground,  and  has  be- 
stowed much  attention  on  curious 
points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his 
return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London, 
and  has  observed  all  the  forms  of  life 
which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great 
city,  has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of 
Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with 
the  politicians  at  the  St  James's.  In 
the  morning,  he  often  listens  to  the 
hum  of  the  Exchange;  in  the  evening, 
his  face  is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the 
pit  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  But  an  in- 
surmountable bashfulness  prevents  him 
from  opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a 
small  circle  of  intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by 
Steele.    Four  of  the  club,  the  templar, 


the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the 
merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures, 
fit  only  for  a  background.  But  the 
other  two,  an  old  country  baronet  and 
an  old  town  rake,  though  not  de- 
lineated with  a  very  delicate  pencil, 
had  some  good  strokes.  Addison  took 
the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  hands, 
retouched  them,  coloured  them,  and  is 
in  truth  the  creator  of  the  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb 
with  whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  both  original  and  eminently 
happy.  Every  valuable  essay  in  the 
series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  sepa- 
rately; yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  es- 
says form  a  whole,  and  a  whole  which 
has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no 
novel,  giving  a  lively  and  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  common  life  and  manners  of 
England,  had  appeared.  Richardson 
was  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding 
was  robbing  birds'  nests.  Smollett  was 
not  yet  born.  The  narrative,  therefore, 
which  connects  together  the  Spectator's 
Essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first 
taste  of  an  exquisite  and  untried  plea- 
sure. That  narrative  was  indeed  con- 
structed with  no  art  or  labour.  The 
events  were  such  events  as  occur  every 
day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to 
see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet 
always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with 
the  Spectator  on  the  water  to  Spring 
Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in 
the  Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the 
Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehen- 
sion so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre  when 
the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The 
Spectator  pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to 
Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old 
house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chap- 
lain, eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble, 
rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a  point 
of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy.  At 
last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler 
brings  to  the  club  the  news  that  Sir 
Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb 
marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  Tho 
club  breaks  up;  and  the  Spectator  re- 
signs his  functions.  Such  events  can 
hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot;  yet  they 
are  related  with  such  truth,  such  grace, 
such  wit,  such  humour,  such  pathos, 
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Micuius  ui  me  worx  are  his;  and  : 
.4  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his  w 

*  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of 

of  his  coadjutors.     His  best  essays 
proach  near    to  absolute  perfecti 

\  nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonde 

1  than  their  variety.  His  invention  nc 

seems  to  flag;  nor  is  he  ever  under 

a  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or 

.]  wearing  oat  a  subject.     There  are 

I  -  dregs  in  his  wine.    He  regales  us  a: 

the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  v 
|  held  that  there  was  only  one  good  gl 

in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as  we  have  tas 
the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  i 
withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of  n 
tar  is  at  our  lips.  On  the  Monday 
have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  inge. 
ous  as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives; 

v  the  Tuesday  an  Eastern  apologue, 

richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of  Schci 
fade;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  characi 
described  with  the  skill  of  La  Bruyci 
on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from  comnn 
life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  t 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  on  the  Frida 
some  sly  Horatian  pleasantry  on  fashio; 
able  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or  pu 
pet  shows;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  r 
ligious  meditation,  which  will  bear 

1 1  comparison  with  (he  finest  passages  : 

Massillon. 

It  is  dancrprnna  tt\  o/»l/»/**  «■»*»«-«  *■**-• 
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habit  of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  |  laical  friends, who  hoped  that  the  public 
sixth  of  what  it  now  is.    A  shopkeeper   would  discover  some  analogy  between 
—  *~i   the  followers  of  Casar  and  the  Tories, 


__  a  farmer  who  found  an;  pleasure  ii 
literature,  was  a  rarity.  Nay,  there  waa 
doubtless  more  than  one  knight  of  the 
fh ire  whose  country  seat  did  notcon- 
n  books,  receipt  books  and  books 


mery  me 


stances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must 
be  considered  as  Indicating  a  popula- 
rity quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  most 
successful  works  of  Sir  Waller  Scott 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1713  the  Spectator 
ceased  to  appear.  It  was  probably 
fett  that  the  shortfaced  gentleman  and 
his  club  had  been  long  enough  before 
the  town ;  and  that  it  was  tin 
withdraw  them,  and  to  replace 
by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  first  ntunber  of  the  Guardian 
was  published.  Bat  the  Guardian 
was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and 
in  its  death.  It  began  in  dulnesa,  and 
disappeared  in  a  tempest  of  faction. 
The  original  plan  was  bad.  Addison 
contributed  nothing  till  sia 
bers  had  appeared;  and 
impossible  to  make  the  Guardian  what 
the  Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Iron- 
side and  the  Miss  lizards  were  people 
to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no  in- 
terest. He  could  only  furnish  some 
excellent  little  essay*,  b  '* 
comic  [  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  n  . 
the  Guardian,  daring  the  first  two 
months  of  its  existence,  ' 
which  has  pooled  the  editors  and  bio- 
graphers, but  which  seems  to  as  to 
adroit  of  a  very  easy  solution.  He 
was  then  engaged  In  bringing  his  Cato 
on  thestage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had 
been  lying  in  his  desk  since  his  return 
from  Italy.  His  modest  and  sensitive 
nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  public 
and  shameful  failure;  and,  though  all 
who  saw  the  manuscript  were  load  In 
praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an 
audience  might  become  impatient  even 
of  very  good  rhetoric,  and  advised 
Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
hazarding  a  representation.  At  length, 
after  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the 
poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  po- 


betweeu  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to 
the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Home,  and 


Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  man- 
agers of  Drury  lane  theatre,  without 
stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  him- 
self. They,  therefore,  thought  them- 
selves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery 
and  dresses.  The  decorations,  It  is 
true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skil- 
ful eye  of  Mr.  Macready.  Juba's  waist- 
coat biased  with  gold  lace;  Harem's 


fifty  guineas.  Hie  prologue  was  written 
by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  dignified 
and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of 
the  hero  was  excellently  played  by 
Booth.  Steele  undertook  to  pack  a 
house.  The  boxes  were  in  a  blaze 
with  the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposi- 
tion. The  pit  was  crowded  with  at- 
tentive and  friendly  listeners  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  literary  coffee- 
houses. Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxili- 
aries from  the  city,  warm  men  and 
true  Whigs,  but  better  known  at  Jona- 
than's and  Garraway's  than  in  the 
haunts  of  wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  qnite  super- 
fluous. The  Tories,  as  a  body,  re- 
garded Addison  with  no  unkind  feel- 
ings. Nor  was  it  for  their  interest, 
professing,  as  they  did,  profound  reve- 
rence for  law  and  prescription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrec- 
tions and  of  standing  armies,  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  reflections  thrown 
on  the  great  military  chief  and  dema- 
gogue, who,  with  the  support  of  the 
legions  andof  the  common  people,  sub- 
verted all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
his  country.  Accordingly,  every  shoal 
that  was  raised  by  the  members  of 
the  Kit  Cat  was  echoed  by  the  Higb 
Churchmen  of  the  October;  and  ti 
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10  ciap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  phi) 
incurred  some  ridicule  by  makin 
hypocritical  Sempronius  their  fuvo 
and  by  giving   to  his  insincere 
loader  plaudits  than  they  bestowe 
the   temperate    eloquence    of    I 
Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incre 
effrontery  to  applaud  the  lines  a 
flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  : 
the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  pri 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasn 
those  who  justly  thought  that  he  c< 
fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or 
pious  than    himself.      The    epiloj 
which  was  written  by  Garth,  a  zeal 
Whig,  was  severely  and  not  unrcas 
ably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out 
place.     But  Addison  was  descrit 
even  by  the  bitterest  Tory  writers, 
a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  wh 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  pan 
were  happy,  and  whose  name  ou; 
not  to  be  mixed  up  with  factious  squi 
bles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph 
the  Whig  party  was  disturbed,  the  m 
severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbrok 
Between  two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth 
his  box,  and  presented  him,  before 
whole  theatre,  with  a  purse  of  fi 
guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of 
berty  so_wcll  against  a  perpetual  E 
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ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison,  how- 
ever, serenely  conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority, lucked  with  pity  on  hia  assail- 
ant, whose  temper,  naturally  irritable 
and  gloomy,  had  been  toured  by  want, 
by  controversy,  and  by  literary  failures. 
But  among  the  young  candidates  for 
Addison's  favour  there  was  ons  dis- 
tinguished by  talents  from  the  rest, 
and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by 
malignity  and  insincerity.  Pope  was 
only  twenty-five.  Bnt  his  powers  had 
expanded  to  their  fall  maturity  j  and 
bis  best  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Dick, 
had  recently  been  published.  Of  his 
genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had 
early  discerned,  what  might  indeed 
have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less 
penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminu- 
tive, crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  to 
revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator, 
the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been  praised 
with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a  gentle  hint 
had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so 
excellent  a  poem  would  have  done  well 
to  avoid  illnalurcd  personalities.  Pope, 
though  evidently  more  galled  by  the 
censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise, 
returned  thanks  for  the  admonition, 
and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The  two 
writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities, 
counsel,  and  small  good  offices.  Ad- 
dison publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscel- 
laneous pieces ;  and  Pope  furnished 
Addison  with  a  prologue.  This  did 
not  last  long.  Pope  hated  Dennis, 
whom  he  had  injured  without  provo- 
cation. 'Die  appearance  of  the  Re- 
marks on  Cato  gave  the  irritable  poet 
an  opportunity  of  venting  Ms  malice 
under  the  show  of  friendship  ;  and  such 
an  opportunity  could  not  but  bo  wel- 
come to  a  nature  which  was  implacable 
in  enmity,  and  which  always  preferred 
the  tortuous  to  the  straight  path.  He 
published,  accordingly,  the  Narrative 
of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.  But 
Pope  had  mistaken   his  powers. 
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sareaom  he  could  dissect  a  character 
in  terse  and  sonorous  couplets,  brilliant 
with  antithesis  :  but  of  dramatic  talent 
be  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had 
written  a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as 


that  on  Atticns,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the 
old  grumbler  would  have  been  crushed. 
But  Pope  writing  dialogue  resembled 
— to  borrow  Horace's  imagery  and  hi* 
own — a  wolf,  which,  instead  of  biting, 
should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey 
which  should  try  to  sting.  The  Nar- 
rative is  utterly  contemptible.  Of  ar- 
gument there  is  not  even  the  show ; 
and  the  jests  are  such  as,  if  they  were 
introduced  into  a  force,  would  call 
forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery. 
Dennis  raves  about  the  drama;  and 
the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a 
dram.  <*  There  is,"  ho  cries,  "  no  pe- 
ripetia in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of 
fortune,  no  change  at  alL"  "Pray, 
good  sir,  be  not  angry,"  says  the  old 
woman  ;  "  111  fetch  change,"  This  is 
not  exactly  the  pleasantry  of  Addi- 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison 
saw  through  this  officious  seal,  and  felt 
himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it  Bo 
foolish  and  spiteful  a  pamphlet  could 
do  him  no  good,  and,  if  be  were 
thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must 
do  him  barm.  Gifted  with  incom- 
parable powers  of  ridicule,  he  had 
never,  even  in  self-defence,  used  those 
powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteously  | 
and  ho  was  not  disposed  to  let  others 
make  his  fame  and  his  interests  a  pre- 
text under  which  they  might  commit 
outrages  from  which  he  had  himself 
constantly  abstained.  He  accordingly 
declared  that  ho  had  no  concern  in  the 
Narrative,  that  he  disapproved  of  it, 
and  that  if  he  answered  the  Remarks, 
he  would  answer  them  like  a  gentle- 
man g  and  he  took  care  to  communi- 
cate this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was  bitterly 
mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  hatred  with 
which  he  ever   after   regarded  Addi- 


In  September  1718  the  < 
ceased  to  appear.  Steele  had  gone 
mad  about  politics.  A  general  election 
bad  justtaken  place:  he  had  been  chosen 
member  for  Stockbridge ;  and  be  fully 
expected  to  play  a  first  part  in  Parlist- 

Taller  and  Spectator  hod  tamed  his 
head.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  both 
those  papers  and  was  not  aware  how 
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uc  lias  sent  me  word  that  he  is 
mined  to  go  on,  and  that  any 
I  may  give  him  in  this  particuk 
have  no  weight  with  him.*' 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  • 
the  Englishman,  which,  as  it  wa 
supported  by  contributions  from 
dison,  completely  failed.    By  this  1 
by  some  other  writings  of  the 
kind,  and  by  the  airs  which  he 
himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Parliament,  he  made  the  Toriet 
angry  that  they  determined  to  e 
him.    The  Whigs  stood  by  him 
lantly,  but  were  unable  to  save  1 
The  vote  of  expulsion  was  regardec 
all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrann 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  majoi 
But  Steele's  violence  and  folly,  thoi 
they  by  no  means  justified  the  st 
which  his  enemies  took,  had  complet 
disgusted  his  friends  ;  nor  did  he  e 
regain  the  place  which  he  had  held 
the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceit 
the  design  of  adding  an  eighth  volu 
to  the  Spectator.  In  June  1714 
first  number  of  the  new  series  appear 
and  during  about  six  months  th 
papers  were  published  weekly.  1 
thing  can  be  more  striking  than 
contrast  between  the  Englishman  t 
the  eichth  w~i 
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little  mysteries  which  the  dnllest  manl 
may  learn  with  a  little  attention,  and 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  by  intuition.  One  paper 
must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment ;  another  by  his  deputy :  to 
a  third  the  royal  sign  manual  is  ne- 
cessary. One  communication  is  to  be 
registered,  and  another  is  not.  One 
sentence  must  be  in  black  ink,  and 
another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest 
Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved  to 
the  India  Board,  if  the  ablest  Presi- 
dent of  the  India  Board  were  moved 
to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require 
instruction  on  points  like  these;  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  Addison  required 
such  instruction  when  he  became,  for 
the  first  time,  Secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom  without  opposition.  A 
new  ministry  was  formed,  and  a  new 
Parliament  favourable  to  the  Whigs 
chosen.  Sunderland  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Ad- 
dison again  went  to  Dublin  as  Chief 
Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there 
was  much  speculation  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Secretary 
would  behave  towards  each  other.  The 
relations  which  existed  between  these 
remarkable  men  form  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history. 
They  had  early  attached  themselves  to 
the  6ame  political  party  and  to  the  same 
patrons.  While  Anne's  Whig  ministry 
was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of 
Addison  m  Ireland  had  given  them 
opportunities  of  knowing  each  other. 
They  were  the  two  shrewdest  observ- 
ers of  th eir  age.  But  their  observations 
on  each  other  had  led  them  to  favour- 
able conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice 
to  the  rare  powers  of  conversation 
which  were  latent  under  the  bashful 
deportment  of  Addison.  Addison,  on 
the  other  hand,  discerned  much  good 
nature  under  the  severe  look  and  man- 
ner of  Swift ;  and,  indeed,  the  Swift  of 
1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two 
reiy  different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  di- 
verged widely.    The  Whig  statesmen 


loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefit* 
They  praised  S*ift,  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  him. 
His  profession  laid  them  under  a  diffi- 
culty. In  the  State  they  could  not  pro- 
mote him  ;  and  they  had  reason  to  fear 
that,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  tho 
Church  on  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  *» 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the 
public,  which  had  no  high  opinion  of 
their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  make  fair 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  which 
prevented  Halifax  and  Somers  from 
serving  him,  thought  himself  an  ill 
used  man,  sacrificed  honour  and  con- 
sistency to  revenge,  joined  the  Tories, 
and  became  their  most  formidable 
champion.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  his  old  friends  were  less  to  blame 
than  he  had  supposed.  The  dislike 
with  which  the  Queen  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  regarded  him  was  insur- 
mountable ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  con- 
dition of  fixing  his  residence  in  a 
country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had 
produced,  not  indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a 
coolness  between  Swift  and  Addison. 
They  at  length  ceased  altogether  to  see 
each  other.  Yet  there  was  between 
them  a  tacit  compact  like  that  between 
the  hereditary  guests  in  the  Iliad. 

'Ey*i«  r  AAA<A*>  mXtfyuBm  mm)  h*  iuiXtv 
IUXA*  pUt  ykt  iu*i  Tf£u  mkuvi  r*  (wiKtufi, 

II  XXH  y  my  #W  *Ax«J*t  fo«M(f/tt9,  #f  si  }%**m4. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who 
calumniated  and  insulted  nobody, 
should  not  have  calumniated  or  in- 
sulted Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
Swift,  to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue 
was  sacred,  and  who  generally  seemed 
to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  attacking  old 
triends,  should  have  shown  so  much 
respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover  had 
secured  in  England  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  of 
the  Protestant  caste.  To  that  casta 
Swift  was  more  odious  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted 
in  the  streets  of  Dahlia  j  and  could  not 
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times  mignt  venture,  when  the 
cause  was  triumphant,  to  shake 
with  an  old  friend  who  was  one 
vanquished  Tories.     Ills  kindnes 
soothing  to  the    proud    and    c 
wounded  spirit  of  Swift;  and  th 
great  satirists  resumed  their  hab 
friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison  \ 
political  opinions  agreed  with  his  si 
his  good  fortune.    Ho  took  Tickell 
him  to  Ireland.  He  procured  for  Bu 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  king 
Ambrose  Phillipps  was  provided  f 
England.    Steele  had  injured  hit 
so  much  by  his  eccentricity  and 
verseness,  that  he  obtained  but  a 
small  part  of  what  he  thought  his 
He  was,  however,  knighted  ;  he  hi 
place  in  the  household;  and  he  su 
qucntly  received  other  marks  of  fa' 
from  the  Court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in 
land.    In  1715  he  quitted  his  seer 
ryship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Tr 
In  the  same  year  his  comedy  of 
Drummer  was  brought  on  the  sfc 
The  name  of  the  author  was  not 
nonnccd;  the  piece  was  coldly  rece'n 
and    some  critics    have  expresset 
doubt  whether  it  were  really   A< 
son's.     To  us  the  evidence,  both 
ternnl  nml  iti*»«^»«'  •■-  -      ' 
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the  estrangement  of  Pope  and  Addison 
became  complete.  Addison  had  from 
the  first  seen  that  Pope  was  false  and 
malevolent.  Pope  had  discovered  that 
Addison  was  jealous.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  a  strange  manner.  Pope 
had  written  the  Bape  of  the  Lock,  in 
two  cantos,  without  supernatural  ma- 
chinery. These  two  cantos  had  been 
loudly  applauded,  and  by  none  more 
loudly  than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope 
thought  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes, 
Ariel,  Momentilla,  Crispissa,  and  Um- 
bricl,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the 
Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original 
fabric.  He  asked  Addison's  advice. 
Addison  said  that  the  poem  as  it  stood 
was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  en- 
treated Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
marring  what  was  so  excellent  in  trying 
to  mend  it  Pope  afterwards  declared 
that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  baseness  of  him  who 
gave  it 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Pope's  plan  was  most  ingenious,  and 
that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  success.  But  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  Addison's  ad- 
vice was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  ad- 
vice was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  it  was  given  from  bad  motives  ? 
If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether  we 
would  advise  him  to  risk  his  all  in  a 
lottery  of  which  the  chances  were  ten 
to  one  agiinst  him,  we  should  do  our 
best  to  dissuade  him  from  running 
6uch  a  risk.  Even  if  he  were  so  lucky 
as  to  get  the  thirty  thousand  pound 
prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had 
counselled  him  ill;  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly think  it  the  height  of  injustice  in 
him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been  ac- 
tuated by  malice.  We  think  Addison's 
advice  good  advice.  It  rested  on  a 
sound  principle,  the  result  of  long  and 
wide  experience.  The  general  rule  un- 
doubtedly is  that,  when  a  successful 
work  of  imagination  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  should  not  be  recast  We 
cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  rule  has 
been  transgressed  with  happy  effect, 
except  the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  Tasso  recast  his  Jerusalem. 
Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the 


Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio. 
Pope  himself,  emboldened  no  doubt  by 
the  success  with  which  he  had  expanded 
and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
made  the  same  experiment  on  the  Dun- 
ciad.  All  these  attempts  failed.  Who 
was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would,  once 
in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could 
not  himself  do  twice,  and  what  nobody 
else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had 
it  been  bad,  why  should  we  pronounce 
it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us  that  one  of 
his  best  friends  predicted  the  failure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not 
to  take  so  unpromising  a  subject  as 
Faust  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Robert- 
son from  writing  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one 
of  those  who  prophesied  that  Cato 
would  never  succeed  on  the  stage,  and 
advised  Addison  to  print  it  without 
risking  a  representation.  But  Scott, 
Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison,  had  the 
good  sense  and  generosity  to  give  their 
advisers  credit  for  the  best  intentions. 
Pope's  heart  was  not  of  the  same  kind 
with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
translating  the  Iliad,  he  met  Addison 
at  a  coffeehouse.  Phillipps  and  Budgell 
were  there ;  but  their  sovereign  got  rid 
of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with 
him  alone.  After  dinner,  Addison  said 
that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty  which  he 
wished  to  explain.  **  TickeU,"  he  said, 
"translated  some  time  ago  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad.  I  have  promised  to 
look  it  over  and  correct  it  I  cannot 
therefore  ask  to  see  yours;  for  that 
would  be  double  dealing."  Pope  made 
a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  his  se- 
cond book  might  have  the  advantage 
of  Addison's  revision.  Addison  readily 
agreed,  looked  over  the  second  book, 
and  sent  it  back  with  warm  commenda- 
tions. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book 
appeared  soon  after  this  conversation* 
In  the  preface,  all  rivalry  was  earnestly 
disclaimed.  Tickell  declared  that  he 
should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That 
enterprise  he  should  leave  to  powers 
which  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to 
his  own.  His  only  view,  he  said,  in 
publishing  this  specimen  was  to  be- 
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speak  the  favour  of  the  public  to  B. 
translation  of  lha  Odyssey,  in  which 
he  hod  made  some  progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  fol- 
lowers, pronounced  bolb  the  versions 
good,  but  maintained  thai  Tickell's 
had  more  of  the  original.  The  town 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope's. 
Wo  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
settle,  such  a  question  of  precedence. 
Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to 
have  translated  the  Hind,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  word  translation  be  used  in 
the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  When  Bot- 
tom makes  his  appearance  with  an 
ass's  bead  instead  of  his  own,  Peter 
Quince  exclaims,  "Bless  thee  1  Bot- 
tom, bless  thee  I  thou  art  transloled." 
In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  tho  readers 
of  either  Pope  or  Tickell  may  very 
properly  exclaim,  "  Bless  thee  1  Ho- 
mer; thou  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  no  man  in 
Addison's  situation  could  have  acted 
more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  towards 
Pope,  and  towards  Tickell,  than  " 
appears  to  have  done.  Bot  an  odi 
suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  n 
of   Pope,      He    fancied,   and    he  a 


tnrns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  exper* 
been  discovered,  they  would  bi 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  auppcaiaf 
Addison  to  hove  corrected  bis  friend'! 
lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  th*  chanccef 
of  Ihe  accused  persons  which  runkit 
the  accusation  probable?  W«  nm 
confidently  —  nothing.  Tickell  «■ 
long  after  this  time  described  by  Pt^a 
himself  as  a  very  fair  and  worthy  rata, 
Addison  had  been,  during  many  yean 
before  the  public  Literary  rivals,  po- 
litical opponents,  bad  kept  tbeir  eyn 
on  him.  But  neither  envy  nor  faction 
in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  imputed 
to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  lawt 
of  honour  and  of  social  morality.  Hs4 
he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jcaloni 
of  fame,  and  capable  of  stooping  to 
hose  and  wicked  arts  for  the  par- 
pose  of  injuring  his  competitors,  woaU 
his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  totnjf 
He  was  a  writer  of  tragedy ;  had  1« 
ever  injured  Howe  ?  He  wis  a  wrilw 
of  comedy :  had  he  not  done  ample 
justice  to  Congreve,  and  given  valnabl* 
help  to  Steele  ?  He  was  ■  pumpt- 
letcer :  have  not  his  good  nature  and 
generosity  been  oc know ledged  bySwift, 
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In  silent  whlijertnui  purer  thought!  lm- 

And  turn  from  111  ■  trail  and  foeble  bmrt ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtus  trod 

Till  bliii  shall  Join,  dot  death  ou  part  us 

In  what  words,  we  should  like  to 
know,  did  this  guardian  genius  invite 
bis  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  inch  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Satirist  would  hardly 
dare  to  propose  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Age? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing 
an  accusation  which  he  knew  to  be 
false.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
that  he  bclieTcd  it  lo  be  true ;  and  the 
evidence  on  which  he  believed  it  he 
found  in  his  own  bad  heart.  Ilia  own 
life  was  one  long  scries  of  tricks,  at 
mean  and  as  malicious  as  that  of  which 
he  suspected  Addison  and  TickelL  He 
was  all  stiletto  and  mask.  To  injure, 
to  intuit,  and  to  save  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  injury  and  intuit  by 
lying  and  equivocating,  was  the  habit 
of  bit  life.  Ee  published  a  lampoon 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ;  he  was  taxed 
with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated. 
Be  published  a  lampoon  on  Aaron 
Hill  {  be  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he 
lied  and  equivocated.  He  published  a 
still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  ;  be  was  taxed  with 
It ;  and  ho  lied  with  more  than  usual 
effrontery  and  vehemence.  He  pufled 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  under 
feigned  names.  He  robbed  himself  of 
his  own  letters,  and  then  raised  the 
hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his 
frauds  of  malignity,  of  fear,  of  interest, 
and  of  vanity,  there  were  frauds  which 
he  seems  to  hare  committed  from  love 
of  fraud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of 
stratagem,  a  pleasure  in  outwitting  all 
who  came  near  him.  Whatever  hit 
object  might  be,  the  indirect  road  to  it 
was  that  which  he  preferred.  For  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Pope  undoubtedly  felt  as 
much  love  and  veneration  at  it  wat  in 
hit  nature  to  feel  for  any  human  being. 
Tet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead  when  it 
was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive 
except  the  mere  love  of  artifice,  he 
bail  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  per- 
fidy to  Boling  broke. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
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lis  should  attribute  to 
that  which  be  felt  within  himself. 
A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation 
is  frankly  given  to  him.  He  is  certain 
that  it  is  all  a  romance.  A  line  of 
conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even 
friendly,  it  pursued  towards  him.  He 
it  convinced  that  it  it  merely  a  cover 
for  a  rile  intrigue  by  which  he  it  to  be 
disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  rain  to 
ask  him  for  proofs.  Ha  hat  none,  and 
wants  none,  except  those  which  he  car- 
ries in  hit  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length 
provoked  Addison  to  retaliate  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  cannot  now  bo 
known  with  certainty.  We  hare  only 
Pope's  story,  which  runs  thus.  A 
pamphlet  appeared  containing  tome 
reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the 
quick.  What  those  reflections  were, 
and  whether  they  were  reflections  oi 
which  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  we 
have  now  no  meant  of  deciding.  Tim 
Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish  and  vicious 
lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  tho 
feelings  with  which  such  lads  gene- 
rally regard  their  best  friends,  told 
Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamph- 
let had  been  written  by  Addison's  di- 
rection. When  we  consider  what  a 
tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in  pass- 
ing even  from  one  honest  man  to  an- 
other honest  man,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  to  the  name  of  honest  man 
neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  importance  to  this  anec- 

It  it  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was 
furious.  He  had  already  sketched  the 
character  of  Atticus  in  prose.  In  his 
anger  he  turned  this  prose  into  the  bril- 
liant and  energetic  lines  which  every 
body  knows  by  heart,  or  ought  to  know 
by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison. 
One  charge  which  Pope  hat  enforced 
with  great  skill  is  probably  not  with- 
out foundation.  Addison  was,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presid- 
ing over  a  circle  of  humble  friends. 
Of  the  other  imputations  which  these 
famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey, 
scarcely  one  has  ever  boon  proved  to  be 
just,  and  some  are  certainly  false.  That 
Addison  wat  not  in  the  habit  of  "  damn- 
a  I) 
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is  highly  probable.  But  his  hcai 
firmly  believe,  acquitted  him  o 
gravest  part  of  the  accusation, 
acted  like  himself.  As  a  satiri 
||  |  was,  at  his  own  weapons,  more 

Pope's  match;  and  he  would  have 
at  no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted 
diseased  body,  tenanted  by  a  yet 
distorted  and  diseased  mind;  spit* 
envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentimex 
benevolent  and  noble  as  those  v 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  admired  in  Mr.  Jc 
Surface;  a  feeble  sickly  licentious: 
an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noi 
images;  these  were  things  which  i 
i  nius  less  powerful  than  that  to  * 

I  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily 

held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatre 
j ,;  mankind.    Addison  had,  moreovc 

1  ■  ■  his  command,  other  means  of  venge 

i ;  I  which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  « 

pled  to  use.    He  was  powerful  in 
\  I  state.    Pope  was  a  Catholic;  am 

those  times,  a  minister  would  '. 
} '  |  found  it  easy  to  harass  the  most  i: 

1   I  cent  Catholic  by  innumerable  j 

)   i  vexations.    Pope,  near  twenty  j 

j   .  later,  said  that  "  through  the  lenit 

j   j  the  government  alone  he  could 

,:;  with  comfort."    "Consider/'  he 

I '  j  claimed,  "  the  injury  that  a  mai 

1  high  rank  and  credit  may  do  to  a 
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evil  omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross 
8t  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addi- 
son was  indeed  able  to  treat  with  her 
on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect preferment  even  higher  than  that 
which  he  had  attained.  He  had  inhe- 
rited the  fortune  of  a  brother  who  died 
Governor  of  Madras.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and 
had  been  welcomed  to  his  domain  in 
very  tolerable  verse  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring squires,  the  poetical  foxhunter, 
William  Somerville.  In  August  1716, 
the  newspapers  announced  that  Joseph 
Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for  many  ex- 
cellent works  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
had  espoused  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland 
House,  a  house  which  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  inmates  distinguish- 
ed in  political  and  literary  history  than 
any  other  private  dwelling  in  England. 
His  portrait  still  hangs  there.  The 
features  are  pleasing;  the  complexion 
is  remarkably  fair;  but,  in  the  expres- 
sion, we  trace  rather  the  gentleness  of 
his  disposition  than  the  force  and  keen- 
ness of  his  intellect. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  reach- 
ed the  height  of  civil  greatness.  The 
Whig  Government  had,  during  some 
time,  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions. 
Lord  Townshenu  led  one  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Sunderland  the  other. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sun- 
derland triumphed.  Townshend  re- 
tired from  office,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sunderland 
proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry; 
and  Addison  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  certain  that  the  Seals 
were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at 
first  declined  by  him.  Men  equally 
versed  in  official  business  might  easily 
bave  been  found;  and  his  colleagues 
knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assist- 
ance from  him  in  debate.  He  owed 
his  elevation  to  his  popularity,  to  his 
stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary 
fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered 
the  Cabinet  when  his  health  began  to 
fail.  From  one  serious  attack  he  re- 
covered in  the  autumn;  and  his  recovery 


was  celebrated  in  Latin  verses,  worthy 
of  his  own  pen,  by  Vincent  Bourne, 
who  was  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   A  relapse  soon  took  place; 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  Addison 
was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  post    He 
resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
friend  Craggs,  a  young  man  whose  na- 
tural parts,  though  little  improved  by 
cultivation,  were  quick   and   showjgj 
whose  graceful  person  and  winrCre_ 
manners  had  made  him  general! 
ceptable  in  society,  and  who,  if  ^e  care 
lived,  would  probably  have  dj  a  Tcrv 
most  formidable  of  all  the  ^Craggs, 
Walpole.  weet  and 

As  yet  there  was  no  JosepSaturday's 
The  Ministers,  therefore,  wen  composi- 
bestow  on  Addison  a  retirm^^g  en(j 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  ±a  amj  80 
what  form  this  pension  was  g^  tjiem 
are  not  told  by  the  biographer*^,*.  ne 
have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is  cer  *g 
tain  that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Best  of  mind  and  body  seem  to  have 
re-established  his  health;  and  he  thank  ,r 
ed  God,  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having 
set  him  free  both  from  his  office  and 
from  his  asthma.  Many  years  seemed 
to  be  before  him,  and  he  meditated 
many  works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of 
Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a 
treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Of  this  last  performance,  a  part,  which 
we  could  well  spare,  has  come  down 
to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned, 
and  gradually  prevailed  against  all  the 
resources  of  medicine.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a 
life  should  have  beta  overclouded  both 
by  domestic  and  by  j  ^Utical  vexations. 
A  tradition  which  bug*^  early,  which 
has  been  generally  .received,  and  to 
which  vi*  have  nothing  to  oppose,  has 
represented  his  wife  as  an  arrogant  and 
imperious  woman.  It  is  said  that,  till 
his  health  failed  him,  he  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  Countess  Dowager  and 
her  magnificent  diningroom,  biasing 
with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  House  of 
Rich,  to  some  tavern  where  he  could 
enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about  Yvc^l  «a$k 
Boilcau,  and  a  Yxrt&a  <A  &os*»r«S&w  "aa> 
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j  —  w>ii   j'ciuitiiii'u  ana 
is  hij-ht  them  as  well  as  himsei 
firmly,  and  though  they  did  not 
gravcneglect  him,  doled  out  fa 
acted  with  a  sparing  hand.     I 
was,  a  that  he  should  be  angry 
Pope's  d  especially  angry  -with  . 
at  no  l<t  what  above  nil  seems  to 
diseased  Sir  Richard,  was  the  c 
distort  Tickell,  who,  at  thirty, 
.fiCTG  by  Addison  Undersecrcta 
-  State;  while  the  Editor  of  the  1 
and  Spectator,  the  author  of  the  C 
the  member  for  Stockbridge  who 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adheren< 
•  the  House  of  Hanover,  was,  at 
fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicita' 
and  complaints,  to  content  himself 
a  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury  1 
theatre.    Steele  himself  says,  in 
celebrated  letter  to  Congrcve,  that 
dison,  by  his  preference  of  Tic) 
"  incurre  1  the  warmest  resentmen 
other  gentlemen;"    and  every  tt 
seems  to  indicate  that,  of  those  res 
ful  gentlemen,  Steele  was  himself  < 
While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  broot 
ever  what  he  considered  as  Addis 
unkindness,  a  new  cause  of  qua 
arose.    The  Whij*  party,  already 
Tided  against  itscli,  was  rent  by  a  ; 
schism.    The  <tf  *brated  Bill  for  lii 
hur  the  ntutitit    of  Peers   hnd  v 
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ministration,  Addison  replied  with  The  merited  reproof  which  Steel* 
severity,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  leas  bad  received,  though  softened  by  some 
severity  tbsn  was  due  to  so  grave  an  kind  and  courteous  expressions,  galled 
oltence  against  morality  and  decorum;  him  bitterly.  He  replied  with  little 
□or  did  he,  in  his  just  auger,  forget  for  force  and  great  acrimony ;  but  no  ru- 
a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  joinder  appeared.  Addison  was  fast 
good  breeding.  One  calumny  which  hastening  to  his  grove ;  and  had,  we 
has  been  often  repeated,  and  never  yet  may  well  suppose,  little  disposition  to 
contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose,  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Bri-  Iliscunjplainthad terminated  indropsy. 
Unnica.  that  Addison  designated  Steele  He  bore  np  long  and  manfully.  But  at 
as  "little  Dicky."  This  assertion  was  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dis- 
repeated  by  Johnson,  who  bad  never  missed  his  physicians,  and  calmly  pro- 
seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  was  therefore  pared  himself  to  die. 
excusable.  It  has  also  been  repeated  His  works  he  •ntrnsted  to  the  core 
by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old  of  Tickell,  and  ledicated  them  a  very 
Whig,  and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  few  days  before  his  death  to  Craggs, 
less  excuse.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  in  a  letter  written  with  the  sweet  and 
words  "little  Dicky  "  occur  in  the  Old  graceful  eloquence  of  a  Saturday's 
Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Spectator.  In  this,  his  last  composi- 
Richard.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  tion,  he  alluded  to  his  approaching  end 
words  "little  Isaac"  occur  in  the  in  words  so  manly,  so  cheerful,  and  so 
Duenna,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them 
Isaac  But  we  confidently  affirm  that  without  tears.  At  the  some  time  ha 
Addison's  little  Dicky  had  no  more  to  earnestly  recommended  the  interest! 
do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  of  Tickell  to  the  care  of  Craggs. 
Isaac  with  Newton.  If  we  apply  the  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at 
words  "  little  Dicky "  to  Steele,  we  which  this  dedication  was  written,  Ad- 
deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  dison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then 
passage,  not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  living  by  bis  wits  about  town,  to  come 
all  its  meaning.  Little  Dicky  was  the  to  Holland  Hoose.  Gay  went,  and  was 
nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of  received  with  great  kindness,  To  his 
remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  im- 
humour,  who  played  the  usurer  Gomez,  plored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay, 
then  a  most  popular  part,  in  Dryden's  the  most  good-natured  and  simple  of 
Spanish  Friar.*  mankind,  could  not  imagine  what  he 

had  to  forgive.    There  was,  however, 

•  We  will  transcribe  the  whole  paragraph,    some  wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which 
SSASb™  St""  *■"  -l"'"d-"S»1'"   welch.,!  X T AddiW.  mind,  .id  which 

-n... .1 — ..  -vu "i  for  the   be  declared  himself  anxious  to  repair. 

a  repre-   He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exbaus- 


r-",-_"  1,,','i^.V, "iV'i.  v"V"_:-.T„^  _7.T.7j"i^  tioni  and  the  parting  was  nonotit 

Orown,  by  losing,  tnis  prerogative,  would  be  f  .    ',,  T-rs  - 

lew  able  to  proti  .till...   r,.-i.,-t  f„-  i,..,v-.t  friendly  one  on  both  sides.    Gay 

ofaHouseof  Lord*,    \v-i-.  I'-.i-h-.^r-  Irwuli-  posed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had 

.'.,5w*,n*J"tV[:'",',!l  Fi  ''  ,",r:i  --'■"'"I"  been  in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had 

Iricky,  under  the  v-  r* f  f  mi:1  .'.  in-.ii.t-  .         e      ^  ^    ,  .      .  , ,.       r  .   „ 

Lng  the  CoLonp]  tint '.-:■- M.k  m  frith  t  him  been  frustrated  by  Addison  s  influence, 

out  of  bii  wit*  nuh  11  ■■  .]);!■>  fnnvi, ;    Tha<  Nor  is  this  improbable.     Gay  had  paid 

^mes.say.h^n-'wiiii.iiiliimlikpadragon,  sssiduous  court  to  the  royal  family. 

sot  him  down,  tho  Ocvi    bring  strung    0  D  .  -     .v.    n         •    a  Z.  I.Z  V..A   i^I 

him,  and  gave-  him  1-t ;,,,.!.. .;,  i.-.-i:.:.-i,,  Sat  'n  the  Queens  days  be  had  been 

anabuHet  on  buffi; t.  wliiih  tliapaeEOSMi  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was 

bemguroitiate,  »uffiT.'ii*it!ii4iii,,!.ii:iiri->.  gtiU  connected  with  many  Tories.    It 

&i %%?%■■; w:::  ,l;.'i'.  ;:",.■' \ .■: *  «*  ««>.»«  that  Adm*™,  whuB 

diencs  1  and  one  may  venture  to  answer  Ibr  heated  by  conflict,  should  have  thought 

a  British  House  or  Commons,  if  we  may  himself  justified  in  obstructing  the  pre- 

Ks^itt^&^^iM  fementofoaewhomheinigntres^d 

fulbnr  suprnw.F  M   a   political    enemy.      Neither  is  it 


il 


. ..—*»  wuiiuuicu,  iui  ttu  injury  \ 

would   have  caused   disquiet  on 

a  very  tender  conscience.     Is  it 

then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if  he 

really  been  guilty  of  forming  a 

1 1  conspiracy  against  the  fame  and 

t  .  tunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 

t  ,  pressed  some  remorse  for  so  serio 

I  ,  crime  ?    But  it  is  unnecessary  to  : 

tiply  arguments  and  evidence  for 
defence,  when  there  is  neither  a 
ment  nor  evidence  for  the  accusati 
The  last  moments  of  Addison  i 
perfectly  serene.  His  interview  ' 
his  son-in-law  is  universally  kne 
u  See,"  he  said,  M  how  a  Christian 
I !  die."    The  piety  of  Addison  was 

truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful  cha 

ter.    The  feeling  which  predomin; 

i .  in  all  his  devotional  writings,  is  gr 

tude.    God  was  to  him  the  allwise  ; 

allpowerful  friend  who  had  watc 

over  his  cradle  with  more  than  mat 

[•  nal  tenderness;  who  had  listened 

his  cries  before  they  could  form  the 
selves  in  prayer ;  who  had  preser 
1   '  his  youth  from  the  snares  of  vice ;  v 

■  >  had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worl 

;    t  blessings ;  who  had  doubled  the  va 

)   j  of  those   blessings,   by   bestowing 

i  >  :  thankful  heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  d 

S   |  friends  to  partake  them ;  who  had 

jj  buked  the  waves  of  th«  T.in*ir;a»i  ~ 

i 
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TOme  important  points  defective ; 
indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete 
collection  of  Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  bis  opulent 
end  noble  widow,  nor  any  of  bis  power- 
ful and  attached  friends,  should  bare 
thought  of  placing  even  a  simple  tablet, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls 
of  the  Abbey.  It  was  not  till  three 
generations  had  laughed  and  wept 
over  his  pages  that  the  omission  km 
supplied  by  the  public  veneration.  At 
length,  in  our  own  time,  his  image, 
skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's 
Corner.  It  represents  him,  as  we  can 
conceive  hi",  clad  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  step- 
ping from  his  parlour  at  Chelsea  into 
his  trim  little  garden,  with  the  account 
of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves 
of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for 
the  next  day's  Spectator,  in  his  hand. 
Such  a  mark  of  national  respect  was 
due  to  the  unsullied  statesman,  to  the 
accomplished  scholar,  to  tbe  master  of 
pure  English  eloquence,  to  tbe  con- 
summate painter  of  life  and  manners. 
It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great 
satirist,  who  alone  knew  how  to  use 
ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who,  with- 
out inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great 
social  reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit 
and  virtue,  after  a  long  and  disastrous 
separation,  during  which  wit  bod  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtus  by 
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a.  Lttttrt  of  Horasi  WalpoU,  SaH  if  Or- 
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Hon  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced 
a  sketch  of  the  political  life  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham.  We  then  stopped  at  the 
death  of  George  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  \ 
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materials  which  were  within  our  reach 
in  1834 were  seantyand unsatisfactory 
when  compared  with  those  which  we 
at  present  possess.  Even  now,  though 
we  have  had  access  to  some  valuable 
sources  of  information  which  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  history  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.  Never- 
theless, we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  narrative  neither  uninstruc- 
tive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore 
return  with  pleasure  to  our  long  inter- 
rupted labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  pros- 
perity and  glory,  the  idol  of  England, 
the  terror  of  France,  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  The  wind, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  blew,  carried 
to  England  tidings  of  battles  won,  for- 
tresses token,  provinces  added  to  tbe 
empire.  At  home,  factions  had  sunk 
into  a  lethargy,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  since  the  great  religions  schism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  hod  roused  the 
public  mind  from  repose 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we 
have  to  relate  may  be  clearly  under- 
itood,  it  may  be  desirable  that  wo 
should  advert  to  the  causes  which  had 
for  a  time  suspended  the  animation  of 
both  the  great  English  parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  occi- 
ntal,  we  look  at  the  essential  cha- 
cteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory, 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  principle,  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  nations.  One 
especial  manner,  the  guardian 
of  liberty,  and  the  other  of  order.  One 
is  the  moving  power,  and  the  other  the 
steadying  power  of  the  state.  One  is 
the  sail,  without  which  society  would 
make  no  progress ;  the  other  the  bellaat, 
without  which  there  would  be  small 
safety  in  a  tempest.  Bat,  during  the 
forty-six  years  which  followed  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  these 
distinctive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be 


Circumstance*,  which  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  explain,  long  prevented  as 
from  carrying  this  intention  into  effect. 
Nor  con  we  regret  the  delay.    For  the 


effaced.    The  Whig  conceived  that  he 
could  not  better  serve  the  cause  of  civil 
religious  freedom  than  by  stre- 
aly  supporting  the  Protestant  dy- 
nasty.   The  Tory  conceived  that  be 
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»ua  as  a  reindeer  in  the 
of*  Arabia. 

I  )anh:  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in 
bolge,  a  strange  encounter  bctw 
human  fonn  and  a  serpent.     Thi 
mies,  after  cruel  wounds  inflicted, 
for  a  time  glaring  on  each  othe: 
great  cloud  surrounded  them,  and 
a    wonderful    metamorphosis    b 
Each  creature  was  transfigured  inl 
likeness  o.  its  antagonist.  The  scri 
tail  divided  itself  into  two  legs 
man's  legs  intertwined  themselves 
a  tail.    The  body  of  the  serpent 
forth  arms;  the  arms  of  the  man  sh 
into  his  body.    At  length  the  ser 
stood  up  a  man,  and  spake  ;  the 
sank  down  a  serpent,  and  glided  1 
ing  away.    Something  like  this 
the  transformation  which,  during 
reign  of  George  the  First,  befell 
two  English  parties.    Each  gradu 
took  the  shape  and  colour  of  its 
till  at  length  the  Tory  rose  up  ei 
the  zealot  of  freedom,  and  the  W 
crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  : 
of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenei 
politicians  discussed  questions  mei 
speculative,  and,  above  all,  when  t 
discussed  questions  relating  to  the  c 
duct  of  their  own  grandfathers,  t 
still  seemed  tn  HJffV*-  -- 
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at  quart"  srssions,  and  became  deputy 
lieutenants. 

By  riepreea  tome  approaches  wen 
made  towards  a  reconciliation.  While 
Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
mity  to  his  power  induced  a  Urge  and 
powerful  bndy  of  Whigs,  headed  by 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne,  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and 
•  trace  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After 
Sir  Robert's  fall,  the  ban  which  lay 
the  Tory  party  was  taken  off.  Jl 
chief  places  in  the  administration  c< 
tinned  to  bo  filled  bj  Whigs,  and,  : 
deed,  could  scarcely  have  been  filled 
otherwise  [  for  the  Tory  nobility  and 
gentry,  though  strong  in  numbers  and 
in  property,  had  among  them  scarcely 
a  single  man  distinguished  by  talents, 
either  for  business  or  for  debate.  A 
few  of  them,  however,  were  admitted 
to  subordinate  offices  \  and  this  indul 
gcuce  produced  a  softening  effect  or 
the  temper  of  the  whole  body.  Th 
first  levee  of  George  the  Second  aftei 
Walpole  s  resignation  was  a  remark- 
able spectacle  Mingled  with  the  con- 
stant supporters  of  the  House  of  Brans- 
wick,  with  the  Rnssells,  the  Caven- 
dishes, and  the  Pelhame,  appeared  i 
crowd  of  faces  utterly  unknown  to  tht 
pages  and  gentlemen  ushers,  lords  of 
rural  manors,  whose  ale  and  foxhounds 
were  renowned  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mendip  hills,  or  round  the 
Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  since  the  days 
when  Oxford,  with  the  white  staff  i 
his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen  Anne. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which 
followed  this  day,  both  factious  were 
gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  repose.  The  apathy  of  the  public 
mind  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  ""  " 
unjust  violence  with  which  the  adi 
nistratjen  of  Walpole  had  been  assailed. 
In  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural 
body,  morbid  languor  generally 
ceeds  morbid  incitement.  The  people 
had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by 
calumny,  by  rhetoric,  by  stimulants 
applied  to  the  national  pride.  In  the 
fulness  of  bread,  they  had  raved  as  if 
famine  had  been  in  the  land.  While 
joying  snch  a  measure  of  civil  and 
lipous  freedom  as,  till  then,  no  £i 
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society  had  ever  known,  they  had  cried 
out  for  a  Timoleon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab 
their  oppressor  to  the  heart  They  were 
in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the  change 
of  administration  took  place  i  and  they 
soon  found  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change  whatever  in  the  system  of  go- 
vernment. The  natural  consequences 
followed.  To  frantic  seal  succeeded 
Sullen  indifference,  Tho  cunt  of  patriot- 
ism had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the 
public  ear,  but  had  become  as  nauseous 
as  the  cant  of  Puritanism  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Rump.  The  hot  fit  was  over, 
the  cold  fit  had  begun :  and  it  was 
long  before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real 
grievances,  could  bring  back  the  fiery 
paroxysm  which  had  run  its  course 
and  reached  its  termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb 
this  tranquillity.  The  banished  heir  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  headed  a  rebellion ; 
the  discontented  heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  beaded  an  opposition.  Both 
the  rebellion  and  the  opposition  came 
to  nothing.  The  battle  of  Colloden  an- 
nihilated the  Jacobite  party.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction 
which,  under  his  guidance,  had  feebly 
striven  to  annoy  his  father's  government. 
His  chief  followers  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ministry;  and  the 
political  torpor  became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Frederic,  the  public  mind  was  for  a 
time  violently  excited.  But  this  ex- 
citement had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
old  disputes  between  Whigs  and  Tories. 
England  was  at  war  with  France. 
The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
Minorca  had  been  torn  from  us.  Our 
Seet  bad  retired  before  the  white  flag 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  bitter 
sense  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proud- 
est and  bravest  of  nations,  superseded 
every  other  feeling.  The  cry  of  all  the 
counties  and  great  town*  of  the  realm 
was  for  a  government  which  would 
retrieve  the  honour  of  the  English  anna. 
The  two  most  powerful  men  in  the 
country  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Pitt  Alternate  victories  and  de- 
feats bad  made  them  sensible  that 
neither  of  them  could  stand  alone. 
The  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  ambition,  impelled 
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griiy,  tno  influence  wliich  is  c 

from  the  vilest  arts  of  corruptii 

strength  of  aristocratical    conn 

the  strength   of  democratical 

siasm,  all  these  things  were  f< 

first  time  found  together.     Nev 

brought  to  the  coalition  a  vast  n 

j  power,  which  had  descended  t 

'  i  from  Walpole  and  Pelhaxn.   The 

i  offices,  the  church,  the  courts  o: 

the  army,  the  navy,  the   dipk 

service,  swarmed  with  his  crea 

'  i  The  boroughs,  which  long  after 

j  i  >  made  up  the  memorable  schedu 

*  and  B,  were  represented  by  his  1 

nces.    The  great  Whig  families,  v< 
during  several  generations,  had 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  party 
\'\  fare,  and  were  accustomed  to  i 

together  in  a  firm  phalanx,  ack 
ledged  him  as  their  captain.  Fit 
the  other  hand,  had  what  Newc 
wanted,  an  eloquence  which  stirra 
passions  and  charmed  the  imagina 
a  high  reputation  for  purity,  and 
confidence  and  ardent  love  of  milli 
The  partition  which  the  two  m 
ten  made  of  the  powers  of  governi 
was  singularly  happy.  Each  occn 
a  province  for  which  he  was  well 
lifted;  and  neither  had  any  inclinf 
to  intrude  himself  into  the  provini 
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would  probably  condescend  to  take  bis 
opinion.     But  ha  had  not  the  small- 
em  influence  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  could  not  venture  t 
even  for  a  tidewater's  place. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did 
not  owe  as  much  of  his  popularity  to 
his  ostentations  puiity  as  to  his  elo- 
quence, or  to  his  talents  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  war.  It  waa  every  where 
said  with  delight  and  admiration  that 
the  great  Commoner,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had, 
in  spite  of  the  dislike  of  the  Court 
and  of  the  aristocracy,  made  himself 
the  first  man  in  England,  and  made 
England  the  first  country  in  the  world  ■ 
that  his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe 
in  every  palace  from  Lisbon  to  Mos- 
cow ;  (hat  his  trophies  were  in  all  the 
four  quarters  Of  the  globe;  yet  that  ' 
waa  still  plain  William  Pitt,  without 
title  or  riband,  without  pension  or  sine- 
cure place.  Whenever  he  should  retire, 
after  saving  the  state,  be  most  sell  his 
coach  horses  and  his  silver  candlesticks. 
Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They 
had  never  received,  they  had  never 
given,  the  price  of  infamy.  Thus  the 
coalition  gathered  to  itself  support  from 
all  the  high  and  all  the  low  parts  of 
human  nature,  and  was  strong  with  the 
—hole  nutted  strength  of  virtue  and  of 
Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate 
chief  ministers.  The  subordinate  places 
had  been  filled  on  the  principle  of  in- 
cluding in  the  government  every  party 
and  shade  of  party,  the  avowed  Jaco- 
bites alone  excepted,  nay_,  every  public 
■nan  who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  his 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  he  either 
useful  in  office  or  formidable  in  oppoai- 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was 
then  considered  as  their  prescriptive 
right,  held  by  for  the  largest  share  of 
power.  The  main  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  what  may  be  called 
the  great  Whig  connection,  a  connec- 
tion which,  daring  near  half  a  century, 
had  generally  had  the  chief  sway  in  the 
country,  and  which  derived  an  immense 
authority  from  rank,  wealth,  borough 
interest,  and  firm  union.     To  this  con- 
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nection,  of  which  Newcastle  was  the 
head,  belonged  the  houses  of  Cavendish, 
Lennox,  Fitxroy,  Bentinck,  Manners, 
Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many  others 
of  high  note- 
There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig 
connections,  either  of  which  might  have 
been  a  nucleus  for  a  strong  opposition. 
But  room  had  been  found  in  the  go- 
vernment for  both.  They  were  known 
the  Grenvilles  and  the  Bedfords, 
The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Ri- 
chard Earl  Temple.  His  talents  for 
administration  and  debate  were  of  no 
high  order.  Bat  bis  great  possessions, 
his  turbulent  and  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter, his  restless  activity,  and  his  skill 
in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of  faction, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  formidable 
iea  that  a  ministry  could  have- 
He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  His 
brother  George  waa  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  They  were  supposed  to  be  on 
terms  of  close  friendship  with  Pitt,  who 
had  married  their  sister,  and  waa  the 
ost  uxorious  of  husbands. 
The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called 
by  their  enemies,  the  Bloomsbury  gang 
professed  to  be  led  by  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  when- 
ever they  chose,  and  very  often  led  him 
where  he  never  would  have  gone  of  his 
own  accord.  Ha  had  many  good  qua- 
lities of  head  and  heart,  and  would  have 
been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  pos- 
sibly a  distinguished  man,  if  he  bad 
been  less  under  the  influence  of  his 
friends,  or  mors  fortunate  in  choosing 
them.  Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to 
do  them  justice,  men  of  parts.  But 
here,  we  are  afraid,  eulogy  must  end. 
Sandwich  and  Rigby  were  able  de- 
baters, pleasant  boon  companions,  dex- 
us  intriguers,  masters  of  all  the 
of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  shame- 
lessly immoral.  Weymouth  had  a 
natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes 
astonished  those  who  knew  how  little 
be  owed  to  study.  But  he  was  Indo- 
lent and  dissolute,  and  had  early  im- 
paired a  fine  estate  with  the  dice  box, 
and  a  fine  constitution  with  the  bottle. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  talents  and  audacity  of  soma 
of  his  retainers,  might  have  seriously 
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Commons  :  but  means  had  been  1 
to  secure,  if  not  his  strenuous  suj 
at  least  his  silent  acquiescence, 
was  a  poor  man ;    he  was  a  d 
i  father.    The  office  of  Paymaster 

i|  neral  during  an  expensive  war  wa 

5  that  age,  perhaps  the  most  lucr 

situation  in  the  gift  of  the  govcrni 
This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox. 
prospect  of  making  a  noble  fortur. 
a  few  years,  and  of  providing  ai 
I  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was 

v  sistibly  tempting.    To  hold  a  sub< 

y  '•  nate  place,    however  profitable,  i 

having  led  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  busi 
of  forming  a  ministry,  was  indec 
great  descent.  Bat  a  punctilious  s< 
• .  j  of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of 

j|  |  character  of  Henry  Fox. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate 
|  j  the  other  men  of  weight  who  were, 

some  tie  or  other,  attached  to  the 
j  vernment.     We  may  mention  Hf 

wicke,  reputed  the  first  lawyer  of 
t )  I  age  ;  Legge,  reputed  the  first  finan 

j '  I  of  the  age ;  the  acute  and  ready 

i;|  wald;   the  bold  and  humorous  ' 

j  gent ;   Charles  Townshend,  the  n 

j  brilliant  and  versatile  of   mankii 

ijj  Elliot,  Barrington,  North,  Pratt. 

'*  deed,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  thp.ro  « 
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which  hive  often  supplied  the  defect 
of  merit,  nor  those  personal  qualities 
which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of 
title.  A  prince  ma;  be  popular  with 
little  virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns 
aw  birthright  derived  from  a  long  line 
of  illustrious  predecessors.  An  usurper 
may  be  popular,  if  his  genius  has  saved 
or  aggrandised  the  nation  which  he 
governs.  Perhaps  no  rulers  have  in 
our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
affection  of  subjects  than  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  his  son-in-law  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler 
with  no  better  title  than  Napoleon,  and 
no  better  understanding  than  Francis. 
Hichard  Cromwell  was  such  a  ruler  -, 
sod,  m  soou  as  an  arm  was  lifted  up 
•gainst  him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle, 
■midst  universal  derision.  George  the 
First  and  George  the  Second  were  in 
*  situation  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
They  were  saved  from  the  fate  of 
Richard  Cromwell   by  the  strenuo: 


nation  had  no  choice  but  between  the 
House  of  Brunswick  and  popei7.  Bnt 
by  no  class  were  the  Guelphs  regarded 
with  that  devoted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second, 
and  James  the  Second,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  faults,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes,  received 
rable  proofs.  Those  Whigs  who  stood 
by  the  new  dynasty  so  manfully  with 
purse  and  sword  did  so  on  principles 
independent  of,  and  indeed  almost  in- 
compatible with,  the  sentiment  of  de- 
voted loyalty.  The  moderate  Tories 
regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great 
evil,  which  must  be  endured  for  fear 
of  a  greater  evil.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
high  Tories,  the  Elector  waa  the  most 
hateful  of  robbers  and  tyrants.  The 
crown  of  another  was  on  his  head ; 
tite  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was 
on  his  hands.  Thus,  during  many 
yean,  the  Kings  of  England  were  ob- 
jects of  strong  personal  aversion  to 
many  of  their  subjects,  and  of  strong 
personal  attachment  to  none.  They 
found,  indeed,  firm  and  cordial  sup- 
port against  the  pretender  to  their 
throne  |  bnt  this  support  was    gii 
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at  all  for  their  sake,  but  for  lbs 
sake  of  a  religious  and  political  sys- 
tem which  would  have  been  endan- 
gered by  their  fall  This  support, 
too,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
by  perpetually  sacrificing  their  private 
inclinations  to  the  party  which  had  set 
them  on  the  throne,  and  which  main- 
tained them  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  the  feeling  of  aversion  with 
which  the  House  of  Brunswick  had 
long  been  regarded  by  half  the  nation 
had  died  away  ;  bnt  no  feeling  of  affec- 
tion to  that  house  had  yet  aprung  up. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old 
King's  character  to  inspire  esteem  or 
tenderness.  He  was  not  our  country- 
till  he  was  more  than  thirty  yean  old. 
.  cech  bewrayed  his  foreign  origin 
and  breeding.  His  love  for  his  native 
land,  though  the  most  amiable  part  of 
' "  character,  was  not  likely  to  endear 
i  to  his  British  subjects.  He  was 
cr  so  happy  as  when  he  could  ex- 
change St.  James's  for  Hernhnoscn. 
Year  after  year,  our  fleets  were  em- 
ployed to  convoy  him  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were 

nothing  to  him  when  compared  with 

i  interests  of  his  Electorate.  As  to 
the  rest,  he  had  neither  the  qualities 
which  make  dnlness  respectable,  nor 
the  qualities  which  make  libertinism 
attractive.  He  had  been  a  bad  son 
and  a  worse-  father,  an  unfaithful  hus- 
band and  an  ungraceful  lover.  Not 
dus  or  humane  action  is 
recorded  of  him  ;  bat  many  instances 
or  meanness,  and  of  a  harshness  which, 
but  for  the  strong  constitutional  re- 
straints under  which  he  was  placed, 

ight  have   made  the  misery  of  hi* 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world 
Opened.  The  young  King  was  a  bom 
Englishman.  All  his  tastes  and  habits, 
good  or  bad,  were  English,  No  por- 
tion of  his  subjects  had  any  thing  to 
reproach  him  with.  Even  the  remain- 
ing adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  scarcely  impute  to  him  the  guilt 
of  usurpation.  He  was  not  responsible 
for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement,  for  the   i 


*  ice ;  ana  flattery  might,  witho 
glaring  absurdity,  ascribe  to  hiic 
princely  virtues. 
It   is    not  strange,  therefore 

,  the  sentiment  of  loyalty,  a  sen 

i  which   had   lately  seemed   to 

much  oat  of  date  as  the  bel 
witches  or  the  practice  of  pilgri 
should,  from  the  day  of  his  accc 
have  began  to  revive.  The  Tor 
particular,  who  had  always  bee 
t  dined  to  Kingworship,  and  whe 

I  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  ai 

\; '  before  whom  they  could  bow  themi 

down,  were  as  joyful  as  the  priet 
Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  Ii 
soon  clear  that  George  the  Third 

!;i  regarded  by  a  portion  of  the  n 

with  a  very  different  feeling  from 
which  his  two  predecessors  had 

j  j  spired.     They  had  been  merely ". 

Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadtholders 
was  emphatically  a  King,  the  anoi 
of  heaven,  the  breath  of  his  peo 

j  i  nostrils.    The  years  of  the  widow! 

f  i  and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  i 

over.  Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enc 
to  the  cold  ashes  of  a  former  lord ; 
had  at  last  found  a  comforter,  an< 
cognised  the  vestiges  of  the  old  flj 
The  golden  days  of  Harlcy  wouU 


wfth  the  Tories,  had  consequently  lost 
his  seat  at  the  next  dissolution,  and  had 
never  been  reelected.  Near  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  borne 
an  j  part  in  politics.  He  had  passed 
some  of  those  yean  at  his  seat  in  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  from  that  retirement 
be  bad  emerged  as  one  of  the  house- 
hold of  Prince  Frederic.  Lord  Bole, 
excluded  from  public  life,  had  found 
out  many  ways  of  amusing  his  leisure. 
He  was  a  tolerable  actor  in  private 
theatricals,  and  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  tho  part  of  Lothario.  A  hand 
some  leg,  to  which  both  painters  and 
satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence, 
was  among  his  chief  qualifications  for 
the  stage.  He  devised  quaint  dresses 
for  masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geo- 
metry, mechanics,  and  botany.  He 
paid  some  attention  to  antiquities  and 
works  of  art,  and  was  considered  in 
his  own  circle  as  a  judge  of  painting, 
architecture,  and  poetry.  It  is  said 
that  bis  spelling  was  incorrect  But 
though,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelling 
is  justly  considered  as  a  proof  of  *"~ 
did  ignorance,  it  would  be  unjust 
apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who 
lived  a  century  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir 
Charles  Orandison  wss  published  about 
the  time  M  which  Lord  Bute  made  his 
appearance  at  Leicester  House.  Our 
readers  may  perhaps  remember  the 
account  which  Charlotte  Orandison 
gives  of  her  two  lovers.  One  of  them, 
a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French 
and  Italian  fluently,  cannot  write  a 
line  in  his  own  language  without  some 
sin  against  orthography  ;  the  other, 
who  is  represented  as  a  moat  respec- 
table specimen  of  the  young  aristo- 
cracy, and  something  of  a  virtuoso, 
is  described  as  spelling  pretty  well  for 
a  lord.  On  the  whole,  the  Earl  of 
Bute  might  fairly  bo  called  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  undoubted  honour.  But  his  under- 
standing was  narrow,  and  bis  manners 
cold  and  haughty.  His  qualifications 
for  the  port  of  a  statesman  were  best 
described  by  Frederic,  who  often  in- 
dulged in  the  unprincely  luxury  of 
sneering  at  his  dependents.  "Bute," 
said  his  Royal  Highness,  "  you  are  the 
very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small 
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where  there  is 
nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of 
the  Stole  as  the  favoured  brer  of  the 
Princess  Dowager.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly her  confidential  friend.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  two  united  exercised 
over  the  mind  of  the  King  was  tat  a 
time  unbounded.  The  Princess,  a  wo- 
man and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to 
be  a  judicious  adviser  about  affairs  of 
state.  The  Earl  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in 
politics.  His  notions  of  government 
had  been  acquired  in  the  society  which 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
round  Frederic  at  Eew  and  Leicester 
House.  That  society  consisted  prin 
cipally  of  Tories,  who  had  been  re- 
conciled to  the  House  of  Hanover  by 
the  civility  with  which  the  Prince  had 
treated  them,  and  by  the  hope  of  ob 
taining  high  preferment  when  be  should 
come  to  the  throne.  Their  political 
creed  was  a  peculiar  modification  of 
Toryism.  It  was  the  creed  neither  oi 
the  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of 
the  Tories  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer  and 
Sacheverell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldou, 
but  of  the  sect  of  which  Bolingbroke 
may  be  considered  as  the  chief  doctor 
This  sect  deserves  commendation  for 
having  pointed  out  and  justly  repro- 
bated some  great  abuses  which  sprang 
up  during  the  long  domination  of  the 
Whigs.  But  it  Is  far  easier  to  point 
out  and  reprobate  abuses  than  to  pro- 
pose beneficial  reforms:  and  the  re- 
forms which  Bolingbroke  proposed 
would  either  have  been  utterly  ineffi- 
cient, or  would  have  produced  much 
more  mischief  than  they  would  have 
removed. 

The  Revolution  had  saved  the  na- 
m  from  one  class  of  evils,  but  had  at 
e  same  time — such  is  the  imperfection 
of  nil  things  human — engendered  or 
aggravated  another  class  of  evils  which 
required  new  remedies.  liberty  and 
property  were  secure  from  the  attacks 
"  prerogative.  Conscience  was  rn- 
,  Died.  Ho  government  ventured  to 
infringe  any  of  the  rights  solemnly  re- 
'  "ft*  by  'he  instrument  which  had 
William  an4  liar]  MaH^-Cfc™*. 
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Bui  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  under  lie 
new  system,  llio  public  interests  and 
the  public  morals  were  seriously  en- 
dangered by  corruption  and  faction. 
During  the  long  struggle  against  lie 
Stuarts,  the  chief  object  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  had  been  to 
strengthen  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  straggle  was  over  ;  the  victory  wu 
won  ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  su- 
preme in  the  state ;  and  all  the  rices 
which  bud  till  then  been  latent  in  the 
representative  system  were  rapidly 
developed  by  prosperity  and  power. 
Scarcely  bad  lie  executive  govern- 
ment become  seully  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  began  to 
appear  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  really  responsible  to  the  na- 
tion. Many  of  the  constituent  bodies 
iveiv  under  the  absolute  control  of  in- 
dividuals; many  were  notoriously  at 
the  command  of  tie  highest  bidder. 
The  debates  were  not  published.  It  was 
very  seldom  known  out  of  doors  how 
a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while 
ihe  ministry  was  accountable  to  the  Par- 
liament, the  majority  "f  the  Parliament 
was  accountable  to  nobody.  In  such 
circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  members  should 


to  cure  bad  l,y  worse.  The  proper  rt- 
medy  evidently  whs,  to  make  die  How 
of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation  i 
and  lllis  was  to  be  effected  in  two  wayi; 
first,  by  giving  publicity  to  parliament- 
ary proceedings,  and  thus  placing  erery 
□lumber on  his  trial  before  the  tribtuul 
of  public  opinion ;  and  secondly,  try 
so  reforming  the  constitution  of  the 
House  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
sit  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned  by 
a  respectable  and  independent  body  el 


Bolingbroke  and  Bolingbroke's  dis- 
ciples recommended  *  very  different 
mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  tot 
state.  Their  doctrine  was  that  a  n 
gorons  use  of  the  prerogative  iy  a  pa- 
triot King  would  at  once  break  all 
factions  combinations,  and  supersede 
the  pretended  necessity  of  bribing 
members  of  Parliament.  The  Kinj 
hod  only  to  resolve  that  he  would  he 
master,  that  he  would  not  be  held  is 
thraldom  by  any  set  of  men,  thai  he 
would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  is 
whom  he  had  confidence,  without  dt*- 
tinction  of  party,  and  that  be  would 
restrain  his  servants  from  influcncint 
by  immoral  means  either  the  constituent 
bodtesorthereorcBcntative  bod  v.   Thu 
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ment  of  absolute  monarchy.  Or 
tho  patriot  King  to  carry  the  House  of 
Commons  with  him  in  his  upright  de- 
signs? Br  what  means?  Interdict- 
liw  himself  from  the  use  of  corrupt 
influence,  what  motive  wm  he  to  ad- 
dress to  the  Dodingtons  and  Winning- 
ton*  ?  Wa*  cupidity,  strengthened  by 
habit,  to  bo  laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine 
sentences  about  virtue  and  union  ? 

Absurd  ua  this  theory  was,  it  had 
many  admirers,  particularly  among  men 
Of  letters.  It  was  now  to  be  reduced 
to  practice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any 
man  of  sagacity  most  hare  foreseen, 
the  most  piteous  and  ridiculous  of 
failure*. 

On  the  rery  day  of  the  young  King's 
accession,  appeared  some  signs  which 
indicated  the  approach  of  a  great 
change.  The  speech  which  he  made 
to  hia  council  was  not  submitted  to  the 
cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Bute, 
and  contained  some  expressions  which 
might  be  construed  into  reflections  on 
the  conduct  of  affair*  during  the  late 
reign.  Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged 
that  these  expressions  might  be  softened 
down  in  the  printed  copy  i  but  it  was 
not  till  after  some  hour*  of  altercation 
that  Bute  yielded  ;  and,  eren  after 
Bute  had  yielded,  the  King  affected  to 
bold  ont  till  the  following  afternoon. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  this  singu- 
lar contest  took  place,  Bute  was  not 
Duly  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  but 
introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this  Lord  Holdcmease, 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  in  pur- 
snance  of  a  plan  concerted  with  the 
court,  resigned  the  seals.  Bate  was 
instantly  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 
A  general  election  speedily  followed, 
and  the  new  Secretary  entered  par- 
liament in  the  only  way  in  which  he 
then  could  enter  it,  as  one  of  the  six- 
teen representative  peers  of  Scotland.* 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
would  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
court.    The  parliamentary  influence  of 


lotion  was  not  annulled  Blithe  jew  JTBi. 
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the  Whig  aristocracy,  combined  with 
the  genius,  the  virtue,  and  the  fame  of 
Pitt,  would  hare  been  irresistible.  But 
there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George 
the  Second  latent  jealousies  and  en- 
mities, which  now  began  to  show  them- 
selves.  Pitt  had  been  estranged  from 
his  old  ally  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Some  of  (be  minister* 
were  envious  of  Pitt's  popularity. 
Others  were,  not  altogether  without 
cause,  disgusted  by  his  imperious  and 
haughty  demeanour.  Other*,  again, 
were  honestly  opposed  to  tome  part*  of 
his  policy.  They  admitted  that  be 
had  found  the  country  in  the  depth*  of 
humiliation,  and  had  raised  it  to  the 
height  of  glory :  they  admitted  that  he 
had  conducted  the  war  with  energy, 
ability,  and  splendid  sneeess ;  but  they 
begun  to  hint  that  the  drain  on  the  re- 
source* of  the  state  was  unexampled, 
and  that  the  public  debt  was  increasing 
with  a  speed  at  which  Montague  or 
Godolphin  would  hare  Stood  aghast. 
Some  of  the  acquisition*  made  by  our 
fleets  and  armies  were,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, profitable  as  well  as  honour- 
able ;  bat,  now  that  George  the  Second 
was  dead,  a  courtier  might  venture  to 
ask  why  England  was  to  become  a 
party  in  a  dispute  between  two  German 
powers.  What  was  it  to  her  whether 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  the  House  of 
Bran denburg  ruled  in  Silesia?  Why 
were  the  best  English  regiment*  fight- 
ing on  the  Main  ?  Why  were  the  Prus- 
sian battalions  paid  with  English  gold  ? 
The  great  minister  teemed  to  think  it 
beneath  him  to  calculate  the  price  of 
victory.  A*  long  as  the  Tower  gnni 
were  fired,  as  the  street*  were  illumi- 
nated, a*  French  banners  were  carried 
in  triumph  through  London,  it  was  to 
him  matter  of  indifference  to  what  ex- 
tent the  public  burden*  were  aug- 
mented. Nay,  he  seemed  to  glory  in 
the  magnitude  of  those  sacrifices  which 
the  people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence 
and  success,  had  too  readily  made,  and 
would  long  and  bitterly  regret.  Then 
was  no  check  on  waste  or  embeaxle- 
ment.  Our  commissaries  returned 
from  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  riial 
the  magnificence  of  the  old  aristocracy 
3E 


gun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sak< 
was  more  disposed  to  quarrel 
neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
mies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Dc 
Bedford  and  of  the  Earl  of  Hard w 
bat  no  member  of  the  government 
these  opinions  so  strongly  as  G 
Grenville,  the  treasurer  of  the  ; 
George  Grenville  was  brother-in-l 
Pitt,  and  had  always  been  reck 
one  of  Pitt's  personal  and    pol 
friends.    Bat  it  is  difficult  to  con 
two  men  of  talents  and  integrity 
utterly  unlike  each  other.    Pitt,  a 
sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  i 
rately  except  Spenser's  Fairy  Q 
He  had  never  applied  himself  ste 
to  any  branch  of  knowledge.    He 
a  wretched  financier.     He  nevei 
came  familiar  even  with  the  rule 
that  House  of  which  he  was  the  brig 
ornament.    He  had  never  studied 
lie  law  as  a  system ;  and  was,  in< 
so  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject, 
George  the  Second,  on  one  occa; 
complained  bitterly  that  a  man 
had  never  read  Vattel  should  prcs 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  for 
affairs.    But  these  defects  were  i 
than  redeemed  by  high  and  rare  § 
by  a  strance  nower  of  insnirincr  « 
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nothing  but  the  bilL  Pitt  boasted  that 
England  m  Tictoriona  at  once  in 
America,  in  India,  and  in  Germany, 
the  umpire  of  the  Continent,  the  mis- 
tress nf  the  lea.  Grenville  cast  np  the 
subsidies,  sighed  Over  the  army  extra- 
ordinaries,  and  groaned  in  spirit  to 
think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed 
eight  millions  in  one  Tear. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was 
not  difficult  for  Bute  to  deal.  Legge 
was  the  first  who  fell.  He  had  given 
offence  to  the  young  King  in  the  late 
reign,  by  refusing  to  support  a  creature 
of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire  election.  He 
was  now  not  only  turned  out,  bat  in 
the  closet,  when  be  delivered  np  his 
seal  of  office,  was  treated  with  gross  in- 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw 
thil  event  with  indifference.  But  the 
danger  was  now  fast  approaching  him- 
self. Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had 
early  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of 
England.  Twenty  yean  before,  when 
be  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
been  eager  to  join  the  coalition  against 
Maria  Theresa.  But  an  English  fleet 
had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  An  English  Captain  had 
landed,  had  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
had  laid  a  watch  on  the  table,  and  had 
told  bis  majesty  that,  within  an  hour, 
a  treaty  of  neutrality  mnst  be  signed, 
or  a  bombardment  would  commence. 
The  treaty  was  signed  ;  the  squadron 
sailed  out  of  the  bay  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  had  sailed  in ;  and  from  that 
day  the  ruling  passion  of  the  humbled 
Prince  was  aversion  to  the  English 
name.  He  was  at  length  in  a.  situation 
in  which  he  might  hope  to  gratify  that 
passion.  He  bad  recently  become  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw, 
with  envy  and  apprehension,  the 
triumphs  of  oar  navy,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  oar  colonial  Empire.  He 
was  a  Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with 
the  distress  of  the  house  from  which  be 
sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  no 
Spaniard  could  bear  to  see  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a 
foreign  power.  Impelled  by  such  feel- 
ings, Charles  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Franca,  By  this  treaty,  known 
M  the  Family  Compact  tbe  two  powers 


rs; 


bound  themselves,  not  in  express  words, 
bat  by  the  clearest  implication,  to  make 
war  on  England  in  common.  Spain 
postponed  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
only  till  her  fleet,  laden  with  the  trea- 
sures of  America,  should  have  arrived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not 
be  kept  a  secret  from  Pitt  Be  acton' 
as  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  energy 
might  be  expected  to  act.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  declare  war  against  Spain, 
and  to  intercept  the  American  fleet 
He  had  determined,  it  is  said,  to  attack 
without  delay  both  Havanna  and  the 
Philippines. 

His  wise  and  resolute  counsel  was 
rejected.  Bate  was  foremost  in  oppo- 
sing it,  and  was  supported  by  almost 
the  whole  cabinet  Some  of  the  minis- 
ters doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  the 
correctness  of  Pitt's  intelligence;  seme 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising a  course  so  bold  and  decided  as 
that  which  he  proposed ;  some  were 
weary  of  his  ascendency,  and  were 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext 
One  only  of  his  colleagues  agreed  with 
him,  his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their 
offices.  To  Pitt  the  young  King  be- 
haved at  parting  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Pitt,  who,  proud  and  fiery 
every  where  else,  was  always  meek 
and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  The  King  and  the  fa- 
vourite urged  him  to  accept  some  sub- 
stantial mark  of  royal  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  be  appointed  governor 
Of  Can  ada  ?  A  salary  of  five  thousand 
ponnds  a  year  should  be  annexed  to 
the  office.  Residence  would  not  be  re- 
quired. It  was  true  that  the  governor 
of  Canada,  as  the  law  then  stood,  could 
not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in,  authorising  Pitt  to  hold  his  govern- 
ment together  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  preamble  should  be 
set  forth  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  Pitt  answered,  with  all 
delicacy,  that  his  anxieties  were  rather 
for  his  wife  an  d  family  than  for  bhnsel  f, 
and  that  nothing  would  be  so  aoeepta- 
ble  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  mosWN 
which  might  ba  beneficial  to  those  who 
were  dearest  to  him.  The,  t&uS.  -*t» 
lv.1 


tempt  which  he  had  always  sho\ 
money,  would  be  damaged  by  « 
rion;  and,  indeed,   a  crowd  of 
instantly  appeared,  in  which  h< 
;  accused  of  having  sold  his  coi 

J  Many  of  his  true  friends  thought 

i  he  would  have  best  consulted  th< 

f  nity  of  his  character  by  refosii 

b  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  firoi 

l '  court  Nevertheless,  the  general  op 

of  his  talents,  virtues,  and  service 
i  mained  unaltered.  Addresses  wen 

L  sentedto  him  from  several  large  U 

{  London    showed  its  admiration 

■  affection  in  a  still  more  marked  i 

k  ner.    Soon  after  his  resignation  < 

!  the  Lord  Mayor's  day.    The  King 

the  royal  family  dined  at  Guild 
i  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.    The  y< 

Sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  it 
state  coach,  received  a  remarkable 
son.     He  was  scarcely  noticed, 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  mini 
all  acclamations  directed  to  him. 
streets,  the  balconies,  the  chimney  1 
burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as  his  • 
riot  passed  by.    The  ladies  waved  t 
handkerchiefs  from  the  windows, 
common  people  clung  to  the  wh 
shook  hands  with  the  footmen,  and  « 
kissed  the  horses.  Cries  of  M  No  Bu 
M  No  Newcastle  salmon ! "  were  miiij 


!! 


i 
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had  been  miniated  with  the  lead.  The 
task  was  not,  as  yet,  a  very  difficult 
one .  for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise 
the  standard  of  opposition.  Hii 
speeches  at  this  time  were  distin- 
guished, not  only  by  that  eloquence  In 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but 
also  by  a  temperance  and  ■  modesty 
which  bad  too  often  been  wanting  to 
bis  character.  When  war  was  declared 
against  Spain,  be  justly  laid  claim  to 
the  merit  of  baring  foreseen  what  had 
at  length  become  manifest  to  all,  but 
he  carefully  abstained  from  arrogant 
and  acrimonious  expressions  ;  and  this 
abstinence  was  the  more  honourable  to 
him,  because  his  temper,  never  very 
placid,  was  now  severely  triad,  both  by 
gout  and  by  calumny.  The  courtiers 
Dad  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
was  soon  turned  with  tar  more  formi- 
dable effect  against  themselves.  Half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street 
garrets  paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got 
their  shirts  ont  of  pawn,  by  abasing 
Pitt  His  German  war,  his  subsidies, 
his  pension,  his  wife's  peerage,  were 
shin  of  beef  and  gin,  blankets  and 
baskets  of  small  coal,  to  the  starving 
poetasters  of  the  Fleet  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was,  on  one 
occasion  during  this  session,  assailed 
with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of 
all  parties)  but  he  endured  the  out- 
rage with  majestic  patience.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too 
prompt  to  retaliate  on  those  who  at- 
tacked him  ;  bat  now,  conscious  of  his 
great  services,  and  of  the  space  which 
he  filled  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  he 
would  not  stoop  to  personal  squabbles. 
«  This  is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Spanish  war,  "  for  alter- 
cation and  recrimination.  A  day  has 
arrived  when  every  Englishman  should 
stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm  the 
whole  t  be  one  people ;  forget  every 
thing  but  the  public  I  set  yon  the 
example.  Harassed  by  slanderers, 
sinking  under  pain  and  disease,  for  the 
public  I  forget  both  my  wrongs  and 
my  infirmities  I*  On  a  general  review 
of  his  life,  we  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  his  genius  and  virtue  never  shone 


with  so  pore  an  effulgence  as  during 
the  session  of  1763. 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close  i 
and  Bote,  emboldened  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  House*,  resolved  to  strike 
another  great  blow,  and  to  become 
first  minister  in  name  a*  well  a*  in 
reality.  That  coalition,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  seemed  all  power- 
ful, had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat 
of  Pitt  had  deprived  the  government 
of  popularity.  Newcastle  had  exulted 
m  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  colleague 
whom  he  envied  and  dreaded,  and  had 
not  foreseen  that  his  own  doom  was  at 
hand.  Ue  still  tried  to  flatter  himself 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment t  bat  Insults  heaped  on  insults 
at  length  undeceived  him.  Places 
which  had  always  been  considered  as 
in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations 
only  called  forth  significant  hints  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  retire.  One  day 
he  pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a 
Whig  Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  "  If  your  grace  thinks  so  highly 
of  him,"  answered  Bute,  "  I  wonder 
that  you  did  not  promote  him  when 
you  had  the  power."  Still  the  okl 
man  clung  with  a  desperate  grasp  to 
the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Chris- 
tian meekness  and  Christian  humility 
equalled  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
his  patient  and  abject  ambition.  At 
length  he  was  forced  to  understand 
that  all  was  over.  He  quitted  that 
Court  where  he  had  held  high  office 
daring  forty-five  years,  and  hid  his 
shame  and  regret  among  the  cedars  of 
CUremont.  Bute  became  first  lord  of*, 
the  treasury. 

The  favourite  had  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted a  great  error.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  tool  better  suited  to  his 
purposes  than  that  which  he  thus  threw 
away,  or  rather  pat  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  If  Newcastle  had  been 
suffered  to  play  at  being  first  minister, 
Bute  might  securely  and  quietly  have 
enjoyed  the  substance  of  power.  The 
gradual  introduction  of  Tories  into  all 
the  departments  of  the  government 
might  have  been  effected  without  any 
violent  clamour,  if  the   chief  of  *» 
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cuiu  turn  uinid  naiure.  Hjcpostulat 
however,  was  vain.  Bute  was  im 
ticnt  of  advice,  drank  with  succ 
eager  to  be,  in  show  as  well  as  in  i 
lity,  the  head  of  the  government. 
3  had   engaged   in    an  undertaking 

which  a  screen  was  absolutely  necess 
to  his  success,  and  even  to  his  saf< 
He  found  an  excellent  screen  read} 
the  very  place  where  it  was  mostneed 
| '  and  he  rudely  pushed  it  away, 

j  1 1  And  now  the  new  system  of  gove 

m|  ment  came  into  full  operation.    ] 

the  first  time  since  the  accession  of 
iiouse  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  \ 
j  ia  the  ascendant     The  prime  minis 

!  himself  was  a  Tory.    Lord  Egremo 

who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secret! 
!  of  State,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  ol 

j  i  Tory.    Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  a  m 

of  slender  parts,  of  small  experien 
»!  and  of  notoriously  immoral  charact 

| ,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequ 

jj  for  no  reason  that  could  be  imagine 

except  that  ho  was  a  Tory,  and  h 
been  a  Jacobite.  The  royal  houschc 
was  filled  with  men  whose  favouri 
toast,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  t 
King  over  the  water.  The  relati 
position  of  the  two  great  national  sea 
1 1  j  of  learning  was    suddenly  change 

1  ;.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  lor 

been  the  chi«f  «p»t  nf  fi!aoflfi»/»»i/»»»     1 
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been  expected  from  *  long  and  almost 
unbroken  series  of  victories,  by  land 
and  lea,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
But  the  only  effect  of  Bute's  domestic 
administration  was  to  make  faction 
wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  eTer. 
The  mutual  animosity  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  had  begun  to  lan- 
guish after  the  fall  of  Walpole,  and  had 


TBI 
ment,  over  the  heads  of  a  crowd  of 
eminent  orator*,  financiers,  diploma- 
tists. Fron  a  private  gentleman,  Hpt 
fortunate  minion  had  at  once  been 
tamed  into  a  Secretary  of  State.  He 
had  made  his  maiden  speech  when  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  The 
vulgar  resorted  to  a  simple  explana- 
tion   of  the   phenomenon,   and  f*~~ 


v  revived  in  all  its  force. 
Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  still  in  office. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  signed  the 
treaty  with  France.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  though  much  oat  of  hu- 
mour, still  continued  to  be  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. Grenville,  who  led  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Fox,  who  still  en- 
joyed in  silence  the  immense  gains  of 
the  Pay  Office,  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  strong  Whigs.  Bat  the  bulk 
of  the  party  throughout  the  country 
regarded  the  new  minister  with  abhor- 
rence. There  was,  i 
popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.  He  was  a  favourite ; 
and  favourites  have  always  been  odious 
in  this  country.  N o  mere  favourite  had 
been  at  the  bead  of  the  government 
since  the  dagger  of  Felton  had  reached 
the  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
After  that  event  the  most  arbitrary  and 
the  most  frivolous  of  the  Stuarts  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  confiding  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs  tomenwho  had  given 
some  proof  of  parliamentary  or  official 
talent.  Strafford,  Falkland,  Clarendon, 
Clifford,  Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale, 
Danby,  Temple,  Halifax,  Rochester, 
Sunderland,  whatever  their  faults  might 
be,  were  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability. 
They  did  not  owe  their  eminence  merely 
to  the  favour  of  the  sovereign.  On  the 
contrary,  they  owed  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  to  their  eminence.  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  had  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  court  by  the  rapacity  and 
vigour  which  they  had  shown  in  oppo- 
sition. The  Revolution  seemed  to  have 
for  ever  secured  the  state  against  the 
domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  Villiers. 
Now,  however,  the  personal  regard  of 
the  King  had  at  once  raised  a  man  who 
bad  seen  nothing  of  public  business, 
who  had  never  opened  his  lips  in  Par  Ha- 


sting in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party, 
roused  by  impolitic  provocation  from 
its  long  sleep,  roused  in  torn  a  still 
fiercer  and  more  malignant  Fury,  the 
spirit  of  national  animosity.  The 
grudge  of  Whig  against  Tory  was 
mingled  with  the  grudge  of  English- 
man against  Scot  The  two  sections 
of  the  great  British  people  had  not  yet 
been  indissolablr  blended  together. 
The  events  of  1715  and  of  1745  had 
left  painful  and  enduring  traces.  The 
tradesmen  of  Comhill  had  been  in 
dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  ware- 
houses plundered  by  barelegged  moun- 
taineers from  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  rebels 
were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops  in 
the  city  were  closed,  and  when  the 
Bank  of  England  began  to  pay  In  six- 
pences. The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
remembered,  with  natural  resentment, 
the  severity  with  which  the  insurgents 
had  been  chastised,  the  military  out- 
rages, the  humiliating  laws,  the  heads 
fixed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and 
quartering  blocks  on  Kensington  Com- 
mon. The  favourite  did  not  suffer  the 
English  to  forget  from  what  part  of 
the  island  he  came.  The  cry  of  all  the 
south  was  that  the  public  offices,  the 
army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high- 
cheeked  Drammonds  and  Erskinea, 
Macdonalds  and  Macgillivrays,  who 
could  not  talk  a  Christian  tongue,  and 
of  whom  had  but  lately  begun  to 
wear  Christian  breeches.  All  the  old 
jokes  on  hills  without  trees,  girls  with- 
out stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of 
horses,  pails  emptied  from  the  fourteenth 
pointed  against  these  lucky 
_— l  To  the  honour  of  the  Scots 
be  Mid,  Itatt  tf»at  \sreiansst  u» 


was  grievously  mistaken.  Inc 
none  of  the  objects  of  his  mnnitia 
with  the  single  exception  of  Johr 
can  be  said  to  have  been  well  sclec 
and  the  public,  not  unnaturally, 
!  cribed  the  selection  of  Johnson  ra 

j  to  the  Doctor's  political  prejudices  1 

to  his  literary  merits :  for  a  wrett 
scribbler  named  Shebbeare,  who 
nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
;  eept  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who 

\  stood  in  the  pillory  for  a  libel  on 

i  Revolution,  was  honoured  with  a  m 

w  -  of  royal  approbation,  similar  to  1 

which  was  bestowed  on  the  authoi 
the  English  Dictionary,  and  of 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    It  ' 
remarked  that  Adam,  a  Scotchm 
1 1  was  the  court  architect,  and  that  Ri 

|  say,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  court  pa 

ter,  and  was  preferred  to  Reynol 
{  Mallet,  a  Scotchman,  of  no  high  li 

rary  fame,  and  of  infamous  characi 

partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of  i 

£9vernment.    John  Home,  a  Scofc 

(i  |  man,  was  rewarded  for  the  tragedy 

Douglas,  both  with  a  pension  and  w 

a  sinecure  place.    But,  when  the  autl 

■  j  of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in 

Country  Churchyard,  ventured  to  s 
for  a  Professorship,  tho  emoluments 
which  he  much  needed,  and  for  t 
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foul  crooked  labyrinth  below. 
turned  awuj  from  the  filthy  work  of 
opposition,  with  the  same  acorn  with 
which  he  had  turned  away  from 
filthy  work  of  government.  He 
the  magnanimity  to  proclaim  every 
where  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the 
insult*  offered  by  his  own  adherents  to 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  missed  no  op- 
portunity of  extolling  the  courage  and 
fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments 
had  displayed  through  the  whole  war. 
Cot,  though  he  disdained  to  use  any 
but  lawful  and  honourable  weapons,  it 
was  well  known  that  his  fair  blows 
were  likely  to  be  far  more  formidable 
than  the  privy  thrust*  of  his  brother^ 
in- law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  fail  him.  The 
Houses  were  about  to  meet  The  treaty 
Would  instantly  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the 
great  Whig  connection,  and  the  multi- 
tude, would  all  be  on  the  same  side. 
The  favourite  had  professed  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  those  means  bj  which  pre- 
ceding ministers  had  kept  the  House  of 
Commons  in  good  humour.  He  now 
bejran  to  think  that  he  had  been  too 
scrupulous.  His  Utopian  visions  were 
•i  an  end.  It  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shamelessly 
and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
majority  mnst  be  secured,  no  mi 
bj  wbat  means.  Could  Grenville  do 
this  ?  Would  he  do  it  ?  His  firmness 
and  ability  had  not  yet  been  tried  in 
any  perilous  crisis.  He  had  been  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  a  humble  follower 
of  his  brother  Temple,  and  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Pitt,  and  was  supposed, 
though  with  little  reason,  to  be  Mill 
favourably  inclined  towards  them. 
Other  aid  must  be  called  in.  And 
where  was  other  aid  to  be  found  t 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and 
manly  logic  had  often  in  debate  been 
found  a  match  for  the  lofty  and  im- 

rioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  hi* 
talents  for  debate,  whose  dauntless 
spirit  shrank  from  no  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  who  was  as  little  troubled 
with  scruples  aa  with  fears.  Henry 
Fox,  or  nobody,  could   weather   the 


storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Tel 
was  he  a  person  to  whom  the  court, 
eren  in  that  extremity,  was  unwilling 
to  have  recourse.  He  had  always  been 
regarded  aa  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  He 
bad  been  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Walpole.  He  had  long  been  connected 
by  close  ties  with  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  By  the  Tories  he  waa 
more  hated  than  any  man  living.  Bo 
strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that 
when,  in  the  late  reign,  he  had  attempted 
to  form  a  party  against  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all  their 
weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By  the 
Scots,  Fox  was  abhorred  aa  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  the  conqueror  of  Cul- 
lodcn.  lie  was,  on  personal  grounds, 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Princess  Mother. 
For  he  had,  immediately  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  advised  the  late  King  to 
take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir 
apparent,  entirely  ont  of  her  bonds. 
lie  had  recently  given,  if  possible,  si  ill 
deeper  offence;  for  be  had  indulged, 
not  without  some  ground,  the  ambitions 
hope  that  his  beautiful  sister-in-law, 
the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,   might   be 

Sieen  of  England.  It  had  been  observed 
at  the  King  at  one  time  rode  every 
morning  by  the  grounds  of  Holland 
House,  and  that  on  inch  occasions. 
Lady  Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess 
at  a  masquerade,  waa  making  hay  close 
to  the  road,  which  was  then  separated 
by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account 
of  the  part  which  Fox  had  taken  in  this 
singular  love  affair,  be  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  who  was 
not  summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which 
hi*  Majesty  announced  hi*  intended 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  age, 
therefore,  it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the. 
lost  with  whom  Bote  the  Tory,  the 
Scot,  the  favourite  of  the  Princes* 
Mother,  could ,  under  any  circumstances, 
act.  Yet  to  Fox  Bate  was  now  com- 
pelled to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  wrflMl 
qualities,  which  in  private  life  shone 
forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him  dear 
to  hi*  children,  to  his  dependents,  and 
to  his  friends  |  but  a*  a  public  man  be 
had  no  title  to  esteem.  In  him  the  vice* 
which  were  wrnanwi  Wine.-wVJ*.  v&cA 
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it  after  the  fashion  of  strong  mind* 
He  become,  not  cautious,  but  reckless 
and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  natioi 
with  a  scowl  of  inflexible  defiance 
.  (  He  was  born  with  a  sweet  and  ge- 

'  nerons  temper;  bat  he  had  been  goadec 

I!  and  baited  into  a  savageness  which  wai 

not  natural  to  him,  and  which  amazed 
I  and  shocked  those  who  knew  him  best 

'  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Bate,  in 

extreme  need,  applied  for  succour. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling 
to  afford.  Though  by  no  means  of  an 
envious  temper,  he  had  undoubtedly 
contemplated  the  success  and  popularity 
of  Pitt  with  bitter  mortification.  He 
thought  himself  Pitt's  match  as  a  de- 
bater, and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man  of 
business.  They  had  long  been  regarded 
as  well-paired  rivals.  They  had  started 
fair  in  the  career  of  ambition.  They 
had  long  ran  side  by  side.  At  length 
Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had 
fallen  behind.  Then  had  come  a  sudden 
torn  of  fortune,  like  that  in  Virgil's 
j  foot-race.    Fox  had  stumbled  in  the 

mire,  and  had  not  only  been  defeated, 
bat  befooled.  Pitt  had  reached  the 
goal,  and  received  the  prize.  The  emo- 
luments of  the  Pay  Office  might  induce 
the  defeated  statesman  to  submit  in 
iflence  to  the  ascendency  of  his  com- 


vjIb  character,  and  the  constant  attach- 
ment of  hit)  family  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  did  not  secure  him  from  grow 
personal  indignity.  It  vat  known  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  course  which  the 
government  had  taken ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  humble  the 
Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  Princes*  Mother. 
Be  went  to  the  palace  to  pay  his  dnty. 
"  Tell  him,"  said  the  Kins;  to  a  page, 
™  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The  page 
hesitated.  "Go  to  him,"  said  the  King, 
"  and  tell  him  those  very  words."  The 
message  was  delivered.  The  Duke  tore 
off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away  boil- 
ing wiun  anger.  His  relations  who 
were  in  office  instantly  resigned.  A 
few  days  later,  the  King  called  for  the 
list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  with  bis 
own  hand  struck  ont  the  Duke's  name. 
In  this  step  there  was  at  least  con- 
rage,  though  little  wisdom  or  good 
nature.  Bat,  as  nothing  was  too  high 
for  the  revenge  of  the  court,  so  also 
was  nothing  too  low.  A  persecution, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  before, 
and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged 
in  every  public  department.  Great 
numbers  of  bumble  and  laborious  clerks 
were  deprived  of  their  bread,  not  be- 
cause they  bad  neglected  their  duties, 
not  because  tbey  had  taken  an  active 
part  against  the  ministry,  but  merely 
because  they  bad  owed  their  situations 
to  the  recommendation  of  some  noble- 
man or  gentleman  who  was  against 
the  peace.  The  proscription  extended 
to  tidewaiters,  to  gangers,  to  door- 
keepers. One  poor  man  to  whom  a 
pension  had  been  given  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  *  fight  with  smugglers,  was 
deprived  of  it  because  he  had  been  be- 
friended by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  An 
aged  widow,  who,  on  account  of  her 
husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had, 
many  years  before,  been  made  house- 
keeper to  a  public  office,  was  dismissed 
from  her  situation,  because  it  was 
imagined  that  she  was  distantly  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  the  Caven- 
dish fanuly.  The  public  clamour,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  grew  daily 
louder  and  louder.  But  the  louder  it 
grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Fox  go 
on  with  die  work  which  be  had  begun. 
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His  old  friends  could  not  coneeivo 
what  had  possessed  him.  "  I  could 
forgive,"  said  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
laud,  "  Fox's  political  vagaries  1  but  I 
am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhuma- 
nity. Surely  he  used  to  be  the  bett- 
nstnred  of  men." 

At  last  Fox  went' so  far  to  take  a 
legal  opinion  on  the  question,  whether 
the  patents  granted  by  George  the  Se- 
cond were  binding  on  George  the 
Third.  It  is  said,  that,  if  his  colleagues 
had  not  flinched,  he  would  at  once 
have  turned  out  the  Tellers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Justices  in  Eyre. 


Meanwhile  the  Parliament  met.  The 
ministers,  more  bated  by  the  people 
than  ever,  were  secure  of  a  majority, 
and  they  had  also  reason  to  hope  that 
tbey  would  have  the  advantage  in  the 
debates  as  well  as  in  the  divisions  ;  foi 
Pitt  was  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a 
severe  attack  of  goat  His  friends 
moved  to  defer  tbe  consideration  of  the 
treaty  till  he  should  be  able  to  attend ; 
but  tbe  motion  was  rejected.  The 
great  day  arrived.  The- discussion  bad 
lasted  some  time,  when  a  bud  huzi* 
was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The  noise 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs, 
through  the  lobby.  The  door  opened, 
and  from  the  midst  of  a  shouting  mul- 
titude came  forth  Pitt,  home  in  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  His  face  was 
thin  and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in 
flannel,  his  crutch  in  his  hand.  The 
bearers  set  him  down  within  the  bar. 
His  Mends  instantly  surrounded  him, 
and  with  their  help  he  crawled  to  his 
seat  near  the  table,  In  this  condition 
he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  against 
the  peace.  During  that  time  be  was 
repeatedly  forced  to  sit  down  and  to 
use  cordials.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  his  voice  was  faint,  that  his  ac- 
tion was  languid,  and  that  hit  speech, 
though  occasionally  brilliant  and  im- 
pressive, was  feeble  when  compared 
with  hit  best  oratorical  performances. 
But  those  who  remembered  what  he 
had  done,  and  who  saw  what  he  suf- 
fered, listened  to  him  with  emotions 
stronger  than  any  that 
can  produce.  He  was 
for  the  division,  and  w 
from  tbe  H 
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~.„  aiiu  cuucuvoarea  to  ensla 

himself,  be  restored  to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.    Tl 
real  strength  of  the  favourite  was  I 
no  means  proportioned  to  the  numb< 
of  votes  which  he  had,  on  one  part 
cular  division,  been  able  to  commant 
He  was  soon  again  in  difficulties.    Th 
most  important  part  of  his  budget  wa 
*  tax  on  cider.     This  measure  ws 
opposed,  not  only  by  those  who  wer 
(generally  hostile  to  his  administratior 
but  also  by  many  of  his  supporters 
5j  f  The  name  of  excise  had  always  beei 

I  hateful  to  the  Tories.    One  of  the  chie 

r  crimes  of  Walpole  in  their  eyes,  hac 

t  I  been  his  partiality  for  this  mode  o; 

raising  money.  The  Tory  Johnsoi 
had  in  his  Dictionary  given  so  scurri- 
lous a  definition  of  the  word  Excise, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had 
seriously  thought  of  prosecuting  him. 
Hie  counties  which  the  new  impost 
particularly  affected  had  always  been 
Tory  counties.  It  was  the  boast  of 
j,  j  John  Philips,  the  poet  of  the  English 

ii  I  vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever 

been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  that  all 
the  pruning-hooks  of  her  thousand 
orchards  had  been  beaten  into  swords 
for  the  service  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts. 
Hie  effect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was 
to  produce  an  union  between  *fco  «~»- 
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premised  u  the  reward  of  his  wa- 
ll in  dear  that  there  mart  be  some 
chanjre  in  the  composition  of  the  mi- 
nistry. Bat  scarcely  any,  even  of  thoea 
who,  from  their  situation,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the 
government,  anticipated  what  really 
took  place.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was  sud- 
denly announced  that  Bote  had  re- 
signed. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of 
thia  strange  itep  were  suggested.  Some 
attributed  it  to  profound  design,  and 
tome  to  sadden  panic  Some  said  that 
the  lampoon*  of  the  opposition  had 
driveii  the  Earl  from  the  field  -,  some 
that  he  had  taken  office  only  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had 
always  meant  to  retire  when  that  ob- 

6' :«  had  been  accomplished.  Ha  pnb- 
cly  assigned  ill  health  a*  his  reason 
for  quitting  business,  and  privately 
complained  that  he  was  not  cordially 
seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  particular,  whom 
he  had  himself  brought  into  the  cabi- 
net, gave  him  no  support  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  Mansfield  was,  indeed,  far 
too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that 
Bute's  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
and  far  too  timorous  to  thrust  himself 
into  peril  for  the  sake  of  another.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  Bate's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  like  the  con- 
duct of  most  men  on  most  occasions, 
waa  determined  by  mixed  motives. 
We  snspect  that  be  was  sick  of  office ; 
for  this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common 
among  ministers  than  persons  who  see 
public  life  from  a  distance  are  disposed 
to  believe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  this  feeling  should 
take  possession  of  the  mind  of  Bote. 
In  general,  a  statesman  climb*  by  slow 
degrees.  Many  laborious  yean  elapse 
before  he  reaches  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  preferment.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly 
lured  on  by  seeing  something  above 
him.  During  his  ascent  he  gradually 
becomes  inured  to  the  annoyance* 
which   belong   to  a  life  of  ambition. 

ST  the  time  that  he  has  attained  the 
ghest  point,  he  has  become  patient 


of  labour  and  callous  to  abuse.  He  it 
kept  constant  to  his  vocation,  in  spite 
of  all  it*  discomforts,  at  first  by  hope, 
and  at  last  by  habit  It  was  not  m 
with  Bute,  Hi*  whole  public  life 
lasted  Uttle  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  became  a  poli- 
tician he  became  a  cabinet  minuter. 
In  a  few  months  he  was,  both  in  name 
and  in  show,  chief  of  the  administra- 
tion. Greater  than  he  had  been  he 
could  not  be.  If  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed was  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  no  delusion  remained  to  entice 
him  onward.  He  had  been  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition  before 
he  had  been  seasoned  to  it*  pains.  Hi* 
habit*  had  not  been  such  a*  were  likely 
to  fortify  hi*  mind  against  obloquy 
and  public  hatred.  He  bad  reached 
his  forty-eighth  year  in  dignified  ease. 
without  knowing,  by  personal  expe- 
rience, what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  All  at  once,  without  any 
previous  initiation,  he  had  found  him- 
self exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  invec- 
tive and  satire  as  had  never  burst  on 
the  head  of  any  statesman.  The  emo- 
luments of  office  were  now  nothing  to 
bim ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a 
princely  property  by  the  death  of  hi* 
father-in-law.  All  the  honours  which 
could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  had  al- 
ready secured.  He  had  obtained  the 
Garter  for  his— elf,  and  a  British  peer- 
age for  his  son.  He  *eem*  also  to 
have  imagined  that  by  quitting  the 
treasury  he  should  escape  from  danger 
and  abuse  without  really  resigning 
power,  and  should  still  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise in  private  supreme  influence 
over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  hit  mo- 

■es,   he  retired.    Fox  at  the  tarns 

ne  took  refuge  in  the  House  of  Lords  i 

and   George   Grenville  became  First 

Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this 
arrangement  fully  intended  that  Gren- 
ville should  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  Bate ;  far  Grenville  was  as 


yet  very  imperfectly  k 

those  who  had  observe! 


those  who  had  observed  bim  long.  He 
passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge ;  and 
he'had  all  the  indestX^i&aTOxn&fei** 
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curacy,  the  formality,  the  teiiiousness, 
which  lii'lung  lo  the.  character.  But 
he  had  ofliLT  qualities  which  had  not 
yet  shown  themselves,  devouring  am- 
bition, dauntless  courage,  self-confi- 
dence amounting  to  presumption,  and 
a  temper  which  could  not  endure  op- 
position, lie  was  not  disposed  to  be 
any  body's  tool ;  and  ho  had  no  at- 
tachment, political  or  personal,  to  Bute. 
The  two  men  had,  indeed,  nothing  in 
common,  except  a  strong  propensity 
towards  harsh  and  unpopular  courses. 
Their  principles  were  i'innl;imenially 
different,  Bute  was  a  Tory.  Grcn- 
ville  would  have  been  very  angry  with 
any  person  who  should  have  denied 
his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.  He  was  more 
prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than 
Bute  ;  but  ho  loved  tyranny  only  when 
disguised  under  the  Ibrms  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Ho  mixed  up,  after  a 
fashion  then  not  very  unusual,  the 
theories  of  the  re  publicans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  technical 
maxims  of  English  law,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  anarahtaal  specu- 
lation with  arbitrary  practice.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of 
'    t  the  only  legitimate  organ 


friendship  between  the  t 
Granville's  nature  was  not  forgiving) 
and  he  well  remembered  how,  a  few 
month!  before,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  yield  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  tba 
whole,  that  the  worst  administration 
which  has  governed  England  since  the 
Revolution  was  that  of  George  Gren- 
villa.  His  public  acts  may  be  classed 
tinder  two  heads,  outrages  on  the  li- 
berty of  the  people,  and  outrages  oa 
the  dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the 
press.  John  Wilkes,  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Aylesbury,  was  singled  out 
for  persecution.  Wilkes  had,  till  very 
lately,  been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the 
most  profane,  lice  ntions,  and  agreeable 
rakes  about  town.  Ha  was  a  man  of 
taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners. 
His  sprightly  conversation  was  the  dt- 
light  of  green-rooms  and  tavern?,  aid 
pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  In 
was  sufficiently  under  restraint  to  ab- 
stain from  detailing  the  particulars  of 
his  amours,  and  from  breaking  jests  on 
the  New  Testament.  His  expensive 
debaucheries  forced  him  to   hare  rt- 
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Chronicle.  But  Grenville  was  now  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  A  new  spirit  had 
been  infused  into  the  administration. 
Authority  was  to  be  upheld.  The 
government  was  no  longer  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested 
under  a  general  warrant,  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  and  confined  there  with 
circumstances  of  unusual  severity.  His 
papers  were  seized,  and  carried  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  These  harsh  and 
illegal  measures  produced  a  violent 
outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was 
soon  changed  to  delight  and  exulta- 
tion. The  arrest  was  pronounced  un- 
lawful by  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas, 
in  which  Chief  Justice  Pratt  presided, 
and  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  This 
victory  over  the  government  was  cele- 
brated with  enthusiasm  both  in  London 
and  in  the  cider  counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  be- 
coming more  odious  to  the  nation,  they 
were  doing  their  best  to  make  them- 
selves also  odious  to  the  court  They 
gave  the  King  plainly  to  understand 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  be 
Lord  Bute's  creatures,  and  exacted  a 
promise  that  no  secret  adviser  should 
have  access  to  the  royal  ear.  They 
soon  found  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
promise  had  not  been  observed.  They 
remonstrated  in  terms  less  respectful 
than  their  master  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fort- 
night to  make  his  choice  between  his 
favourite  and  his  cabinet 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed. He  had  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore exulted  in  his  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  great  Whig  connection. 
He  had  even  declared  that  his  honour 
would  not  permit  him  ever  again  to 
admit  the  members  of  that  connection 
into  his  service.  He  now  found  that 
he  had  only  exchanged  one  set  of  mas- 
ters for  another  set  still  harsher  and 
more  imperious.  In  his  distress  he 
thought  on  Pitt  From  Pitt  it  was 
possible  that  better  terms  might  be 
obtained  than  either  from  Grenville,  or 
from  the  party  of  which  Newcastle  was 
Che  head. 

Grenville,  on  his  return  from  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  repaired  to 
Buckingham  House.  He  was  astonished 


to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the 
shape  of  which  was  well  known  to  him, 
and  indeed  to  all  London.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  large  boot,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
great  Commoner's  gouty  leg.  Gren- 
ville guessed  the  whole.  His  brother- 
in-law  was  closeted  with  the  King. 
Bute,  provoked  by  what  he  considered 
as  the  unfriendly  and  ungrateful  con- 
duct of  his  successors,  had  himself 
proposed  that  Pitt  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  suc- 
cessive days.  What  passed  at  the  first 
interview  led  him  to  expect  that  the 
negotiation  would  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  close ;  but  on  the  morrow 
he  found  the  King  less  complying. 
The  best  account,  indeed  the  only 
trustworthy  account  of  the  conference, 
is  that  which  was  taken  from  Pitt's 
own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  It 
appears  that  Pitt  strongly  represented 
the  importance  of  conciliating  those 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  been 
so  unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  dis 
pleasure.  They  had,  he  said,  been  the 
most  constant  friends  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Their  power  was  great;  they 
had  been  long  versed  in  public  business. 
If  they  were  to  be  under  sentence  of 
exclusion,  a  solid  administration  could 
not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  putting  himself  into 
the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  re- 
cently chased  from  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Pitt,"  he  said,  "but  I  see  this  will 
not  do.  My  honour  is  concerned.  X 
must  support  my  honour."  How  hi\ 
Majesty  succeeded  in  supporting  his 
honour,  we  shall  soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  re- 
duced to  request  the  ministers,  whom 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  discarding, 
to  remain  in  office.  During  the  two 
years  which  followed,  Grenville,  now 
closely  leagued  with  the  Bedford*,  was 
the  master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard 
master  he  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was 
kept  in  place  only  because  there  was  no 
choice  except  between  himself  and  the 
Whigs.  That  under  any  circumstances 
the  Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  he 
thought  impossible.    ThfcteAnaums^ 


Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  W 
and  had  appended  to  it  notes,  ii 
cule    of   Warburton's    famous 
mentary.  This  composition  was  ej 
ingly  profligate,  but  not  more  g 
think,  than  some  of  Pope's  own  1 
the  imitation  of  jthe  second  satire 
first  book  of  Horace,  for  exai 
and,  to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  ha< 
like  Pope,  given  his  ribaldry  v 
world.    He  had  merely  printed 

■  private  press  a  very  small  numb 

copies,  which  he  meant  to  prese 
some  of  his  boon  companions,  v. 
morals  were  in  no  more  dangi 
being  corrupted  by  a  loose  book  tt 
negro  of  being  tanned  by  a  warm 
A  tool  of  the  government,  by  givi 
bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  co] 
this  trash,  and  placed  it  in  the  han 

1  the  ministers.    The  ministers  reso 

to  visit  Wilkes's  offence  against 
coram  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
j  |  law.    What  share  piety  and  respeci 

morals  had  in  dictating  this  resolut 
our  readers  may  judge  from  the 
that  no  person  was  more  eager 
bringing  the  libertine  poet  to  pun 
ment  than  Lord  March,  afterwi 
Duke  of  Queensbcrry.  On  the  first 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  b 
thus  disgracefully  obtained,  was  lai< 
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mine  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered  ii 
great  force,  mud  was  joined  by  many 
who  did  not  ordinarily  vote  against  die 
government.  On  oni 
ministry,  in  a  very  full  House,  had  a 
majority  of  only  fourteen  votes.  The 
storm,  however,  blew  over.  The  spirit 
of  the  Opposition,  from  whatever  cause, 
began  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  suc- 
cess seemed  almost  certain.  The  session 
ended  without  an?  change.  Pitt,  whose 
eloquence  bad  shone  with  its  usual 
lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and 
whose  popularity  waj  greater  than  ever, 
was  still  a  private  man.  Grenville, 
detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by  the 
people,  was  still  minister, 

Aa  soon  as  the  llonses  had  risen, 
Grenville  took  a  step  which  proved, 
even  more  signally  than  any  of  his  past 
acta,  how  despotic,  how  acrimonious, 
and  how  fearless  his  nature  was. 
Among  the  gentlemen  not  ordinarily 
opposed  to  the  government,  who,  on 
the  great  constitutional  question  of 
general  warrants,  had  voted  with  the 
minority,  was  Henry  Conway,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier, 
a  tolerable  speaker,  and  a  well-mean- 
ing, though  not  a  wise  or  vigorous  po- 
litician. He  was  now  deprived  of  his 
regiment,  the  merited  reward  of  faith- 
ful and  gallant  service  in  two  wan.  It 
was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this 
violent  measure  the  King  heartily  con- 
Bat  whatever  pleasure  the  persecu- 
tion of  Wilkes,  or  the  dismissal  of  Con- 
way, mar  have  given  to  the  royal 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  Majesty's 
aversion  to  his  ministers  increased  day 
by  day.  Grenville  was  as  frugal  of  the 
public  money  as  of  his  own,  and  mo- 
rosely  refused  to  accede  to  the  King's 
request,  that  a  few  thousand  pounds 
might  be  expended  in  buying  soma 
open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  House.  Inconsequence 
of  this  refusal,  the  fields  were  soon 
covered  with  buildings,  and  the  King 
•nd  Queen  were  overlooked  in  their 
most  private  walks  by  the  upper  win* 
dowa  of  a  hundred  nouses.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst.  Qrenrille  was  as  libe- 
ral of  words  as  he  was  sparing  of 
guineas.   Instead  of  explaining  himself 
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in  that  dear,  concise,  and  lively  m , 

which  alone  could  win  the  attention 
of  a  young  mind  new  to  business,  ho 
spoke  in  the  closet  just  aa  he  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  he 
had  harangued  two  hours,  he  looked 
at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  opposite 
the  Speaker's  chair,  apologised  for  the 
length  of  his  discourse,  and  then  went 
on  for  an  hour  more.  The  member* 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  cough 
an  orator  down,  or  can  walk  away  to 
dinner ;  and  they  were  by  no  mean* 
sparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges 
when  Grenville  was  on  his  legs.  Bat 
the  poor  young  King  had  to  endure  all 
this  eloquence  with  mournful  civility. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  be  continued  to 
talk  with  honor  of  Grenville'*  ora- 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of 
the  most  singular  event*  in  Pitt's  life. 
There  was  a  certain  Sir  William  Pyu- 
sent,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  of  Whig 
politic*,  who  had  been  a  Member  of 
the  Houm  of  Commons  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural 
privacy  when  the  Tory  party,  toward* 
the  end  of  her  reign,  obtained  the 
ascendency  in  her  councils.  Hi*  man' 
net*  were  eccentric  Hi*  moral*  lay 
under  very  odious  imputation*.  But 
hi*  fidelity  to  his  political  opinions  was 
unalterable  During  fifty  yean  of  se- 
clusion he  continued  to  brood  over  the 
circumstances  which  had  driven  him 
from  public  life,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whigs,  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  deser- 
tion of  our  allies.  He  now  thought 
that  he  perceived  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  well  remembered  events  of 
hi*  youth  and  the  events  which  be  bad 
old  age ;  between 


Bedford  i  between  the  w 
Home  of  Austria  in  I71B  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Home  of  Brandenbiirgh 
in  1763.  This  fancy  took  such  pos- 
sesion of  the  old  man'*  mind  that  ha 
determined  to  leave  hit  whole  pro- 
perty to  Pitt,     In  thi*  way,  Pitt  vacs? 


i 


\k 
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_.^a.      f?  c  cannot  find  that,  dun 
6e$sion  which  began  in  January 
he  once  appeared   in  parliament 
remained   some   months   in   pre 
retirement  at  Hayes,  his  favourite 
scarcely  moving  except  from  hi* 
chair  to  his  bed,  and  from  his  b 
his  armchair,  and  often  employii 
wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his 
confidential  corresjxjndence.    So 
his  detractors  whispered  that  his 
sibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quit 
much  to  affectation  as  to  gout, 
truth  his  character,  high  and  spit 
as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity, 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  a 
stage  tricks,  and  with  a  spirit  * 
should  have  been  far  above  then 
had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  1 
of  practising  them.    It  was,  there 
now  surmised  that,  having  acquirer 
the  consideration  which  could  be 
rived  from  eloquence  and  from  g 
services  to  the  state,  he  had   dc 
mined  not  to  make  himself  chear. 
often  appearing  in  public,  but,  ui 
the  pretext  of  ill  health,  to  6urro 
himself  with  mystery,  to  emerge  < 
at  long  intervals  and  on  momen 
occasions,  and  at  other  times  to 
liver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few  favoi 
votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  n 
pilgrimapftR  *n  *"°   -1 — :~~ 
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nuke  provision  for  tbo  administration 
of  the  government,  h»  case  of  a  mino- 
rity. The  discussions  on  this  point 
brought  the  quarrel  between  the  court 
and  tbe  ministry  to  a  crisis.    The  King 

wished  to  be  intrusted  with  the  p 

of  naming  a  regent  by  will, 
ministers  feared,  or  affected  to  fear, 
that,  if  this  power  were  conceded  to 
him,  he  would  name  the  Princess 
Mother,  nay,  possibly  the  Karl  of  Bute. 
They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  King's 
choice  to  the  royal  family.  Having 
thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged  the 
King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  exclude  the  Princess  Dowager 
also.  They  assured  hi™  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat  they 
wrung  from  him  a  reluctant  assent  In 
a  few  days,  it  appeared  that  the  repre- 
sentations by  which  they  had  induced 
the  King  to  put  this  gross  and  public 
affront  on  his  mother  were  unfounded. 
The  friends  of  tbe  Princess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  moved  that  her 
name  should  be  inserted.  The  minis- 
ters could  not  decently  attack  the 
parent  of  their  master.  They  hoped 
that  the  Opposition  would  come  to 
their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force  to 
which  they  would  gladly  have  yielded. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Opposition, 
though  hating  the  Princess,  hated  Gren- 
ville  more,  beheld  his  embarrassment 
with  delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to 
extricate  him  from  it  The  Princess's 
name  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
list  of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the 
regency. 

The  King's  resentment  was  now  at 
the  height  The  present  evil  seemed 
to  him  more  intolerable  than  any  other. 
Even  the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could 
not  treat  him  worse  than  he  had  been 
treated  by  his  present  ministers.  In 
his  distress,  he  poured  out  his  whole 
heart  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  Duke  was  not  a  man  to 
be  loved  i  but  he  was  eminently  a  man 
to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid 
temper,  a  strong  understanding,  and  a 
high  sense  of  honour  and  duty.  As  a 
general,  be  belonged  to  a  remarkable 
class  of  captains,  captains,  we  mean. 
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whose  fate  it  has  been  to  lose  almost 
all  the  battles  which  they  have  fought, 
and  yet  to  be  reputed  stont  and  skilful 
soldiers.  Such  captains  were  Coligni 
and  William  the  Third.  We  might, 
perhaps,  add  Mmli.1  Sonlt  to  tbe  list 
The  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  such  as  distinguished  Mm 
even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave 
house.  The  indifference  with  which  he 
rode  about  amidst  musket  balls  and 
cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof 
of  his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies, 
horrible  surgical  operations,  far  from 
unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discom- 
pose him.  With  courage,  he  had  the 
virtues  which  are  akin  to  courage.  He 
spoke  the  truth,  was  open  in  enmity 
and  friendship,  and  upright  in  all  hu 
dealings.  But  his  nature  was  hard) 
and  what  seemed  to  him  justice  was 
rarely  tempered  with  mercy,  lie  was, 
therefore,  during  many  years  one  ot 
the  most  unpopular  men  in  England. 
The  severity  with  which  he  had  treated 
the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Cnlloden, 
had  gained  for  him  the  name  of  tbe 
Butcher.  His  attempts  to  introduce 
into  the  army  of  England,  then  in  a 
most  disorderly  state,  the  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  Potsdam,  had  excited  still 
stronger  disgust  Nothing  was  too 
bad  to  be  believed  of  him.  Many 
honest  people  were  so  absurd  as  to 
fancy  that,  if  he  were  left  Bcgent  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there 
would  be  another  smothering  in  the 
Tower.  These  feelings,  however,  had 
passed  away.  Tbe  Duke  had  been 
living,  during  some  years,  in  retire- 
ment The  English,  full  of  animosity 
against  the  Scots,  now  blamed  his 
Royal  Highness  only  for  having  left  so 
many  Camerons  and  Macphersons  to 
be  made  gangers  and  customhouse  offi- 
cers. He  was,  therefore,  at  present,  a 
favourite  with  his  countrymen,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the 
King,  and  had  shown  clearly,  though 
not  obtrusively,  his  dislike  of  the  sys- 
tem which  had  lately  been  pursued. 
Bat  he  had  high  and  almost  romantic 
notions  of  the  duty  which,  •*  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  bead  of 
his  house.    He  determined  tn  esttttatish 
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lunnerlv  rescued  her.      Hi 
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guage  was  haughty,  unreasonab 
most   unintelligible.     The  only 
which  could  be  discerned  throi 
cloud  of  vague  and  not  very  gn 
phrases,  was  that  he  would  not  a 
moment  take  office.     The  trutl 
believe,  was  this.    Lord  Temple, 
was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had  just  fo 
a  new  scheme  of  politics.    Hatrt 
Bute  and  of  the  Princess  had,  it  sh 
seem,  taken  entire  possession  of  rj 
pie's  souL     He  had  quarrelled 
his  brother  George,  because  Ge 
had  been  connected  with  Bute  and 
Princess.    Now  that  George  appe 
to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of 
Princess,  Temple  was  eager  to  b: 
about  a  general  family  rcconciliat 
The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Gi 
ville,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  cal 
might  make  a  ministry,  without  le 
ing  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on 
Whig  connection.    With  such  vie 
Temple  used  all  his  influence  to  < 
suade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the  pro 
sitions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumhcrla 
Pitt  was  not  convinced.     But  Ten 
had  an  influence  over  him  such  as 
other  person  had  ever  possessed.  T 
were  very  old  friends,  very  near  r< 
tions.    If  Pitt's  talents  and  fame  1 
been  useful  t«  tv 
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prisoner  as  Charles  the  First  had  been, 
when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  the  policy  which,  only  a 
tew  months  before,  was  represented  as 
haying  for  ever  secured  the  throne 
against  the  dictation  of  insolent  sub- 
jects. 

His  Majesty's  natural  resentment 
showed  itself  in  every  look  and  word. 
In  his  extremity  he  looked  wistfully 
towards  that  Whig  connection,  once 
the  object  of  his  dread  and  hatred. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had 
been  treated  with  such  unjustifiable 
harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was 
still  a  boy.  The  King  condescended 
to  express  his  regret  for  what  had 
passed,  and  to  invite  the  young  Duke 
to  court  The  noble  youth  came,  at- 
tended by  his  uncles,  and  was  received 
with  marked  graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of 
the  same  kind  irritated  the  ministers. 
They  had  still  in  store  for  their  sove- 
reign an  insult  which  would  have  pro- 
voked his  grandfather  to  kick  them 
out  of  the  room.  Grenville  and  Bed- 
ford demanded  an  audience  of  him, 
and  read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many 
pages,  which  they  had  drawn  up  with 
great  care.  His  Majesty  was  accused 
of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating 
his  advisers  with  gross  unfairness.  The 
Princess  was  mentioned  in  language 
by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were 
thrown  out  that  Bute's  head  was  in 
danger.  The  King  was  plainly  told 
that  he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as 
he  had  done,  that  he  disliked  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed,  that 
he  must  frown  upon  the  Opposition, 
that  he  must  carry  it  fair  towards  his 
ministers  in  public.  He  several  times 
Interrupted  the  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  Bute.  But  the  mi- 
nisters, disregarding  his  denial,  went 
on ;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence, 
almost  choked  by  rage.  When  they 
ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a  ges- 
ture expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left 
alone.  He  afterwards  owned  that  he 
thought  he  should  have  gone  into  a 
fit 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  re- 


course to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  j 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again 
had  recourse  to  Pitt  Pitt  was  really 
desirous  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
affairs,  and  owned,  with  many  dutiful 
expressions,  that  the  terms  offered  by 
the  King  were  all  that  any  subject 
could  desire.  But  Temple  was  im- 
practicable; and  Pitt,  with  great  re- 
gret, declared  that  he  could  not,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  undertake  the  administration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of 
delivering  his  nephew.  An  adminis- 
tration must  be  formed  of  the  Whigs 
in  opposition,  without  Pitt's  help.  The 
difficulties  seemed  almost  insuperable. 
Death  and  desertion  had  grievously 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party  lately 
supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among 
whom  the  Duke's  choice  lay  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  men  too  old 
for  important  offices,  and  men  who 
had  never  been  in  any  important 
office  before.  The  cabinet  must  be 
composed  of  broken  invalids  or  ot 
raw  recruits. 

This  was  an  evfl^yet  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  If  the  new  Whig  statesmen  had 
little  experience  in  business  and  de- 
bate, they  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
pure  from  the  taint  of  that  political 
immorality  which  had  deeply  infected 
their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity 
had  corrupted  that  great  party  which 
had  expelled  the  Stuarts,  limited  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  curbed 
the  intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Ad- 
versity had  already  produced  a  salu- 
tary effect  On  the  day  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Whig  party  terminated; 
and  on  that  day  the  purification  of  the 
Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefs 
of  that  party  were  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  from  Sandys  and  Winning- 
ton,  from  Sir  William  Yonge  and 
Henry  Fox.  They  were  men  worthy 
to  have  charged  by  the  side  of  Hamp- 
den at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged 
the  last  embrace  with  Russell  on  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Ther 
carried  into  politics  the  same  high 
principles  of  virtue  which  regulated 
their  private  dealings,  nor  would  they 
stoop  to  promote  even  ttaxafcaMfc  vssi 


mast  Mlntaty  ends  by  means   which 

n ltd  iv ere  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir 
Gunge  Savilc,  and  others  whom  wo 
hold  in  honour  as  the  second  founders 
of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorers  of 
its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half 
i,  century  of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band 
was  the  Marquess  of  Kockiughiim,  a 
man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent 
SL-nsc,  and  stainless  character.  He 
was  indeed  nervous  to  such  a  degree 
that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  lie 
uever  ruse,  without  great  reluctance 
and  eraliarrJisSttient  to  address  the 
House  of  Lords.  But,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
He  chose  his  lriiiidsivi.il;  and  he  had, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  art  of 
attaching  them  to  him  hy  ties  of  the 
most  honourable  kind.  The  cheerful 
fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to 
him  through  many  years  of  almost 
IiojicltFS  opposition  wag  less  admirable 
than  the  disinterestedness  and  delicacy 
which  they  showed  when  ho  rc.se  to 
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Duke  of  Cumberland  now  had  re- 
course. The  Marquess  consented  to 
take  the  treasury.     Newcastle,  st 


appointed  keeper 

of  the  prity  seal.  A  very  honest  clear- 
headed country  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Dowaeswell,  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Generri 
Conway,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  royal  highness,  was 
made  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great 
Whig  nobleman,  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, from  whom  much  waa  at  that 
time  expected,  Augustus  Duke  of 
Grafton,  was  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  re- 
member no  government  so  weak  ia 
oratorical  talents  and  in  official  expe- 
rience. The  general  opinion  was,  tint 
the  ministers  might  hold  office  doriaf 
the  recess,  but  that  the  first  day  of 
debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the  hut 
day  of  their  power.  Charles:  Town*. 
bend  wag  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  new  administration.  "  It  ia,"  said 
lutestring ;  pretty  si 


md  was  brought  into  Parliament  by 
bis  patron's  influence.  These  arrange- 
ments, indeed,  were  not  made  without 
some  difficult?.  The  Dnke  of  New- 
castle, who  was  always  meddling  and 
chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
this  adventurer,  whose  real  name  was 
O'Bourke,  and  whom  his  grace  knew 
to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a 
Papist,  a  concealed  Jesuit  Lord  Rock- 
ingham treated  the  calumny  as  it  de- 
served )  and  the  Whig  party  Wat 
ttrengtbened  and  adorned  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Edmund  Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of 
accessions ;  for  it  sustained  about  this 
time  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the 
government,  and  was  its  main  support. 
His  exalted  rank  and  great  name  in 
some  degree  balanced  the  fame  of  Pitt. 
As  mediator  between  the  Whigs  arid 
the  Court,  he  held  a  place  which  no 
other  person  could  fill  The  strength 
of  hit  character  supplied  that  which 
was  the  chief  defect  of  the  new  minis- 
try. Conway,  in  particular,  who,  with 
excellent  intentions  and  respectable 
talents,  was  the  most  dependent  and 
irresolute  of  human  beings,  drew  from 
the  counsels  of  that  masculine  mind  a 
determination  not  bis  own.  Before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  the  Duke  sud- 
denly died.  His  death  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  trou- 
bles, and  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  respect  for  Ma  personal  qualities, 
was  greatly  lamented.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  mourning  in  London 
was  the  most  general  ever  known,  and 
was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the 
Gazette  had  prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  mail  from 
America  brought  alarming  tidings. 
The  crop  which  Grenville  had  sown 
hit  successors  had  now  to  reap.  The 
colonies  were  in  a  state  bordering  on 
rebellion.  The  stampB  were  burned. 
The  revenue  officers  were  tarred 
feathered.  All  traffic  between  the  dis- 
contented provinces  and  the  mother 
country  was  interrupted.  The  Ex- 
change of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half 
the  firms  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool  were 
threatened  with  bankruptcy.   In  Leeds, 
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Manchester,  Nottingham,  it  was  said 
that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten 
had  been  turned  adrift  Civil  war 
ned  to  be  at  hand  ;  and  it  could 
be  doubted  that,  if  once  the  British 
on  were  divided  against  itself; 
France  and  Spain  would  toon  take 
part  in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the 
ministers.  The  first  was  to  enforce  the 
Stamp  Act  by  the  sword.  This  was 
the  course  on  which  the  King,  and 
Grenville,  whom  the  King  bated  beyond 
all  living  men,  were  alike  bent.  The 
natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  and 
stubborn.  They  resembled  each  other  so 
much  that  they  could  never  be  friends ; 
but  they  resembled  each  other  also 
so  much  that  they  taw  almost  all  im- 
portant practical  questions  in  the  same 
point  of  view.  Neither  of  them  would 
bear  to  be  governed  by  the  other  ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the 
best  way  of  governing  the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt 
recommended.  He  held  that  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  constitutionally 
competent  to  past  a  law  for  taxing  die 
colonies.  He  therefore  considered  the 
Stamp  Act  as  a  nullity,  as  a  document 
of  no  more  validity  than  Charles's  writ 
of  shipmoney,  or  James's  proclama- 
tion dispensing  with  the  penal  laws. 
This  doctrine  teems  to  us,  we  mutt 
own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a 
third  way.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
judicious  and  temperate  statesmen  of 
those  times  was  that  the  British  consti- 


n  had  set  no  limit  i 
legislative  power  of  the  British  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Parliament,  they  held, 
was  legally  competent  to  tax  America, 
as  Parliament  was  legally  competent 
to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or 
wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  all  the  merchants  in  Lombard  Street, 
or  to  attaint  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
of  high  treason,  without  examining  . 
witnesses  against  him,  or  hearing  him 
in  his  own  defence.  He  most  atro- 
cious act  of  confiscation  or  of  ttftindm* 
is  just  as  valid  an  act  at  the  Toleration 
Act  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  But 
from  ana  cjt  cjanfiacttta&  esA.  iM  it. 
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attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by  every 
uuhyiitiou  nl"  morality,  system  alicully  to 
refrain.  In  the  sama  manner  ought 
[tie  Uritish  legislature  to  refrain  from 
taxing  the  American  colonies.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  indefensible,  not  bo- 
cause  it  was  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional competence  of  Parliament,  but 
because  it  was  unjust  and  impolitic, 
sterile  of  revenue,  and  fertile  of  dis- 

ndopted  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  bis 
-ullcaguts,  and  were,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  inculcated  by  Burke, 
in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as 
long  as  the  English  language. 

The  winter  came ;  the  Parliament 
met ;  and  the  state  of  the  colonies  in- 
stantly became  the  subject  of  fierce 
contention.  Pitt,  whose  health  had 
been  somewhat  restored  by  the  waters 
of  Oath,  reappeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  with  ardent  and  pa- 
thetic eli'ijuunce,  nut  onh'  LuTi'leunie'd 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  applauded  the  re- 
sistance of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  Yelicoit.inly  maintained,  in 
defiance,  wo  must  say,  of  all  reason 
and  of  all  authority,  ih.it,  according  to 
the  British  constitution,  the  supreme 
e  powerdi.es  not  include  the 


his  brother,  and  separated  himself  free 
Pitt,  was  no  despicable  enemy.  Tail 
however,  was  not  the  want.  The  mi- 
nistry was  without  its  natural  strength. 
It  bad  to  straggle,  not  only  against  i:r 
avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  insi 
dious  hostility  of  the  King,  and  of  an 
of  persons  who,  about  this  time,  begv 
to  be  designated  as  the  Sing's  friend) 

The  character  of  this  faction  ha 
been  drawn  by  Burke  with  even  men 
than  his  usual  force  and  vivacity. 
Those  who  know  how  strongly,  through 
his  whole  life,  his  judgment  was  biassed 
by  his  passions,  may  not  unnaturally 
suspect  that  he  has  left  as  rather  s 
caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and  JW 
there  is  scarcely,  in  the  whole  portrait, 
a  single  touch  of  which  the  fidelity  ii 
not  proved  by  facta  of  on  questionable 
authenticity. 

The  public  generally  regarded  th- 
King's  friends  as  a  body  of  which  Bate 
was  the  directing  soul.  It  was  to  m 
purpose  that  the  Karl  professed  to  bare 
done  with  politics,  that  he  absented 
himself  year  after  year  from  the  leice 
and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  weal 
to  the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome. 
The  notion  that,  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  he  dictated  all  the  m 
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should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  de- 
tached from  each  other  and  dependent 
on  himself  alone  i  nor  could  anything 
be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  Rate 
in  which  the  political  world  then  waa, 
be  ahoald  find  instruments  fit  far  his 


PIUUMU. 

Thai  sprang  into  existence  and  into 
note  a  reptile  species  of  politician* 
□ever  before  and  never  since  known  in 
our  countrj.  These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  which  bound 
them  to  the  throne.  They  were  willing 
to  coalesce  with  any  party,  to  abandon 
any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment  ■  notice. 
To  them,  all  administrations,  and  all 
oppositions  were  the  same.  They  re- 
garded Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham, 
Pitt,  without  one  sentiment  either  of 
predilection  or  of  aversion.  They  were 
the  King's  friends.  It  it  to  be  observed 
that  this  friendship  implied  no  per- 
•one!  intimacy.  These  people  bad  never 
lived  with  their  master  aa  Dodingtou 
at  one  time  lived  with  hit  father,  or  a* 
Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  his  son. 
They  never  hunted  with  him  in  the 
morning,  or  played  cards  with  him  in 
the  evening,  never  shared  bis  motion 
or  walked  with  him  among  his  tur- 
nips. Only  one  or  two  of  them  ever 
■aw  hu  face,  except  on  public  days. 
The  whole  band,  however,  always  had 
early  and  accurate  information  as  to  hia 
personal  inclinations.  These  people 
were  never  high  in  the  administration. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  In 
places  of  much  emolument,  little  la- 
bour, and  no  responsibility  ]  and  these 
places  they  continued  to  occupy  se- 
curely while  the  cabinet  was  six  or 
■even  time*  reconstructed.  Their  pe- 
culiar business  was  not  to  support  the 
ministry  against  the  opposition,  bnt  to 
support  the  King  against  the  ministr- 
Whenever  hie  Majesty  was  induced 
give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  bill  which  his  eonstitu- 
tional  advisers  regarded  as  necessary, 
hi*  friends  1st  the  House  of  Commons 


obstruction  compatible  with  the  forms 
of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a 
Secretary  of  State  or  a  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  whom  ha  disliked,  his 
friends  were  tore  to  miss  no  opportu- 
nity of  thwarting  and  humbling  the 
obnoxious  minister.  In  return  for  these) 
services,  the  King  covered  them  with 
his  protection.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  his  responsible  servants  complained 
that  they  were  daily  betrayed 
ipeded  by  men  who  were  eating 
the  bread  of  the  government.  He  some- 
times justified  the  offenders,  sometimes 
sometimes  owned  that 


they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that  he 
must  take  time  to  consider  whether 
he  could  pan  with  them.  He  never 
would  turn  them  out  i  and,  while  every 
thing  else  in  the  state  waa  constantly 
changing,  these  sycophants  seemed  to 
have  a  life  estate  in  their  offices. 

It  waa  well  known  to  the  King's 
friends  that,  though  his  Majesty  had 
consented  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  he  had  consented  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  that  though  he  had  eagerly 
welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in  his  ex- 
treme need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  had  undertaken  to  free  bim  from 
an  insupportable  yoke,  he  had  by  no 
means  got  over  his  early  prejudices 
against  his  deliverers.  The  minister! 
soon  found  that,  while  they  were  en- 
countered in  front  by  the  whole  force 
of  a  strong  opposition,  their  rear  was 
assailed  by  a  large  body  of  those  whom 
they  had  regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Bockingbam  and 
his  adherents  went  on  resolutely  with 
the  bill  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Act 
They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  of  the 
realm.  In  the  debates  the  government 
was  powerfully  supported.  Two  greet 
orators  and  statesmen,  belonging  to 
two  different  generations,  repeatedly 
put  forth  all  their  powers  in  defence  of 
the  bill.  The  House  of  Commons  heard 
Pitt  for  the  but  time,  and  Burke  for 
the  first  time,  and  waa  in  doubt  to 
which  of  tbem  the  pi  " 
should  be  assigned. 
"  JtrriH  sunset  and  a  _ 

Pot  a  time  tan  erca^u 


fd.  In  several  divisions  the  ministers 
were  nurd  pressed.  On  one  occasion, 
not  less  than  twelve  of  t  Eic  King's 
friends,  all  men  in  office,  voted  against 
the  guvemmcut.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
thnt  Lord  Rockingham  remonstrated 
with  tha  King.  His  Majesty  confessed 
thnt  there  iru  ground  fur  complaint, 
hut  hoped  that  gentle  means  would 
bring  the  mutineers  Id  a  littler  mind. 
If  they  persisted  in  their  misconduct, 
lie  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  deceive  day  arrived. 
The  gallery,  the  lobby,  the  Court  of 
](ci|ucsts,  the  staircases,  were  crowded 
with  ni'Tthunts  frotrmU  the  (neat  ports 
of  the  UliuiiL  The  debate  lasted  till 
lODg  after  mHnisht  On  the  division 
t'.e  1 1 . « . l i .- r .  r.  had  a  great  majority.  The 
it'..:  I  ill  in.;  mir,  and  i'..-  mnerv  of 
ail  tin  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
had  been  too  strung  ('■■r  the  combined 
strength  ortlic  court  uml  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a 
February  morning  that  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  tliut  the  chiefs  of  the 
hostile  parties  showed  themselves  to 
the  multitude.  Conway  was  received 
applause.     But,  when   Pitt 


appt 


,  all 
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brother-in-law,  the  last  oF  tfaeit  minj 
sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thundered  in 
his  loftiest  tones  against  the  man  vbo 
hod  wished  to  dip  the  ermine  of  ■ 
British  King  in  the  blood  of  the  Briiish 
people.  Granville  replied  with  hi 
wonted  intrepidity  and  asperity.  "If 
the  tax,"  he  said,  "wore  still  to  be  laid 
on,  I  wonld  lay  it  on.  For  the  crib 
which  it  may  produce  my  accuser  a 
answerable.  His  profusion  made  it 
necessary.  His  declarations  against  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Kings,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  havo  made  it  doubly 
necessary.  I  do  not  envy  him  the 
huzza.  I  glory  in  tbe  hiss.  If  it  were 
to  he  done  again,  I  would  do  if 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  wis 
the  chief  measure  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's government  Bat  that  Eovero- 
ment  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  baring 
put  a  stop  to  two  oppressive  practices, 
which,  in  Wilkes'*  case,  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  excited  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  public.  The  Haase  of 
Commons  was  induced  by  the  minis- 
ters to  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
the  use  of  general  warrants,  and  another 
resolution  condemning  the  seizure;  of 
papers  in  cases  of  libcL 


THE  EARL 
gal  ion  was  at  bind-  lie  would  give 
the  delinquents  one  mora  chance.  If 
they  did  not  alter  their  conduct  next 
session,  he  should  not  have  one  word 
to  say  for  them.  He  had  already  re- 
solved that,  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  cession,  Lord  Rock- 
ingham should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our 
story  which,  admiring  as  we  do  the 
genius  and  the  many  noble  qualities  of 
Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much 
pain.  We  believe  that,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, be  hod  it  in  bit  power  to  give  the 
victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the 
King's  friends.  If  he  had  allied  him- 
self closely  with  Lord  Rockingham, 
what  conldthecourt  have  done?  There 
would  have  been  only  one  alternative, 
the  Whigs  or  Granville ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  the  King's 
choice  would  be.  He  still  remembered, 
as  well  he  might,  with  the  uttermost 
bitterness,  the  thraldom  from  which  his 
ancle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about 
this  time,  with  great  vehemence,  that 
he  would  sooner  see  the  Devil  come 
into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Fitt 
from  allying  himself  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham? On  all  the  most  important 
questions  their  views  were  the  same. 
They  had  agreed  In  condemning  the 
peace,  the  Stamp  Act,  the  general  war- 
rant, the  seizure  of  papers.  The  points 
on  which  they  differed  were  few  and 
unimportant.  In  integrity,  in  disinter- 
estedness, in  hatred  of  corruption,  they 
resembled  each  other.  Their  personal 
interests  could  not  clash.  They  sat  in 
different  Houses,  and  Pitt  had  always 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coali- 
tion beneficial  to  the  state,  and  honour- 
able to  all  concerned,  waa  suffered  to 
escape,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig 
ministers.  They  behaved  towards  Pitt 
with  an  obsequiousness  which,  had  it 
not  been  the  effect  of  sincere,  admira- 
tion and  of  anxiety  for  the  public  in- 
terests, might  have  been  justly  called 
servile.  They  repeatedly  gave  him  to 
understand  that,  if  he  chot 
their  ranks,  they  were  ready 
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They  had  proved  their  respect  for  hint 
by  bestowing  a  peerage  on  the  person 
who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  largest 
share  of  his  confidence.  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  What  then  was  there  to  divide 
Pitt  from  the  Whigs?  What,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there  In  common  be- 
tween him  and  the  King's  friends,  that 
he  should  lend  himself  to  their  pur- 
poses, he  who  had  never  owed  any 
thing  to  flattery  or  intrigue,  he  whose 
eloquence  and  independent  spirit  had 
overawed  two  generations  of  slaves 
and  jobbers,  he  who  had  twice  been 
forced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ad- 
miring nation  on  a  reluctant  Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained 
Pitt,  not,  it  is  true,  by  those  ignoble 
means  which  were  employed  when  such 
men  as  Rigby  and  Wedderburn  were 
to  be  won,  but  by  allurements  suited 
to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its  aberra- 
tions. The  King  set  himself  to  seduce 
the  one  man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs 
out  without  letting  Grenville  in.  Praise, 
caresses,  promises,  were  lavished  on 
the  idol  of  the  nation.  He,  and  he 
alone,  could  put  an  end  to  faction, 
could  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powerful 
connections  in  the  land  united,  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Rockinghams,  Bedfords, 
and  Grenvilles.  These  blandishments 
produced  a  great  effect.  For  though 
Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  inciily, 
though  bis  eloquence  was  often  exert- 
ed with  formidable  effect  against  the 
court,  and  though  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment had  been  learned  in  the  school 
of  Locke  and  Sydney,  he  bad  always 
regarded  tbe  person  of  the  sovereign 
with  profound  veneration.  As  soon 
as  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility 
were  too  strongfor his  principles.  His 
Whiggism  thawed  and  disappeared  ■ 
and  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  Tory  of 
the  old  Ormond  pattern.  Nor  was  he 
by  any  means  unwilling  to  assist  in 
tbe  work  of  dissolving  all  political 
connections.  His  own  weight  in  the 
state  was  wholly  Independent  of  such 
connections.  lie  was  therefore  Inclined 
to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and  made 
far  too  little  distinction  between  gang* 
of  knaves  associated  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose <rf  TQbWnsj  tion  T&fifc,  «*.  **smar 
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derades  of  honourable  men  for  the 
promotion  of  great  public  objects. 
Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he 
made  to  annihilate  all  parties  tended 
only  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  one 
party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most 
hateful  of  alL 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
hare  been  thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had 
been  in  full  health  and  vigour.  But 
the  truth  is  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excite- 
ment No  suspicion  of  this  sort  had  yet 
got  abroad.  His  eloquence  had  never 
shone  with  more  splendour  than  during 
the  recent  debates.  But  people  after- 
wards called  to  mind  many  things 
which  ought  to  have  roused  their  ap- 
prehensions. His  habits  were  gra- 
dually becoming  more  and  more  ec- 
centric. A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
many  oddities  of  Wallenstein,  grew 
upon  him.  Though  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  fathers,  he  could  not  at  this 
time  bear  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own 
children,  and  laid  out  great  sums  at 
Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contiguous 
to  his  own,  merely  that  he  might  have 
no  neighbours  to  disturb  him  with  their 
noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes,  and  took 
possession  of  a  villa  at  Hampstead, 
where  he  again  began  to  purchase 
houses  to  right  and  left  In  expense, 
indeed,  he  vied,  during  this  part  of 
his  life,  with  the  wealthiest  of  the  con- 
querors of  Bengal  and  Tanjore.  At 
Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great 
extent  of  ground  to  be  planted  with 
cedars.  Cedars  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose were  not  to  be  found  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  were  therefore  col- 
lected in  London,  and  sent  down  by 
land  carriage.  Relays  of  labourers 
were  hired;  and  the  work  went  on  all 
night  by  torchlight  No  man  could  be 
more  abstemious  than  Pitt ;  yet  the 
profusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder 
even  to  epicures.  Several  dinners 
were  always  dressing  ;  for  his  appetite 
was  capricious  and  fanciful;  and  at 
whatever  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  eat, 
he  expected  a  meal  to  be  instantly  on 
the  table.    Other  circumstances  might 


little  moment,  but  such  aa.  when 
together,  and  when  viewed  in 
tion  with  the  strange  events  which  fol 
lowed,  justify  as  in  believing  that  ks) 
mind  was  already  in  a  morbid  stale. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  searim 
of  Parliament,  Lord  Rockingham  i*» 
ceived  his  dismissal.  He  retired,  as* 
companied  by  a  firm  body  of  (Heads, 
whose  consistency  and  uprightness 
enmity  itself  was  forced  to  adsnt 
None  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained 
any  pension  or  any  sinecure,  either  ii 
possession  or  in  reversion.  Such  dit* 
interestedness  was  then  rare  among  po- 
liticians. Their  chief,  though  not  s 
man  of  brilliant  talents,  had  won  for 
himself  an  honourable  fame,  which  he 
kept  pure  to  the  last  He  had,  in  spits 
of  difficulties  which  seemed  almost  in- 
surmountable, removed  great  abas* 
and  averted  a  civil  war.  Sixteen  yens 
later,  in  a  dark  and  terrible  day,  at 
was  again  called  upon  to  save  the  stats, 
brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  b? 
the  same  perfidy  and  obstinacy  wrnca 
had  embarrassed,  and  at  length  over' 
thrown  his  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshin 
when  he  was  summoned  to  court  by  a 
letter  written  by  the  royal  hand.  He 
instantly  hastened  to  London.  The 
irritability  of  his  mind  and  body  wers 
increased  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  travelled ;  and  when  he  reached  bis 
journey's  end  be  was  suffering  frost 
fever.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  saw  the  Kiag 
at  Richmond,  and  undertook  to  font 
an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  ia 
which  a  man  should  be  who  has  to 
conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions. In  his  letters  to  his  wife,  as 
complained  that  the  conferences  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  bun  to  bear 
a  part  heated  his  blood  and  accele- 
rated his  pulse.  From  other  soareos 
of  information  we  learn,  that  his  lan- 
guage, even  to  those  whose  co-opera- 
tion he  wished  to  engage,  was  strangely 
peremptory  and  despotic  Some  of  hn 
notes  written  at  this  time  have  bees 
preserved,  and  are  in  a  style  whka 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  bees 
too  well  bred  to  employ  in  addressiaf 
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In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  mil  partial, 
Pitt  met  with  some  difficulties.  Some 
Whigs,  whom  the  coon  would  gladly 
have  detached  from  Lord  Rockingham, 
rejected  all  offers.  The  Bedforda  wen 
perfectly  willing  to  break  with  Gran' 
ville ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  K 
their  terms.  Temple,  whom  Fin  ml 
first  meant  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  proved  intractable.  A 
coldness  indeed  had,  during  aome 
months,  been  fast  growing  between 
the  brothers- in-law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was 
angry  with  Temple  for  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Temple  was 
angry  with  Fitt  for  refusing  to  accede 
to  that  family  league  which  was  now 
the  favourite  plan  at  Stowe.  At  length 
the  Earl  proposed  an  equal  partition 
of  power  and  patronage,  and  offered, 
on  this  condition,  to  girenp  his  brother 
George.  Fitt  thought  the  demand 
exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  com- 
pliance. A  bitter  quarrel  followed. 
Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true  to  his 
character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with 
spite,  and  Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt. 
Temple  represented  Pitt  as  the  most 
odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitors.  Pitt 
held  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more 
provoking  tone.  Temple  was  a  good 
tort  of  man  enough,  whose  single  title 
to  distinction  was,  that  he  had  a  large 
garden,  with  a  large  piece  of  water, 
and  a  great  many  pavilions  and  sum- 
mer-hoasea.  To  his  fortunate  connec- 
tion with  a  great  orator  and  statesman 
he  was  indebted  for  an  importance  in 
the  state  which  his  own  talents  could 
never  have  gained  for  him.  That  im- 
portance had  tamed  his  head.  He  had 
begun  to  fancy  that  he  could  form  ad- 
ministrations, and  govern  empires.  It 
was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man 
under  such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a 
ministry  was  made  such  as  the  Kin); 
wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which  all 
his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably 
accommodated,  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  his  Majesty's  friends,  con- 
tained no  four  persons  who  had  ever 
In  their  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  act- 
ing together.     Hen  who  bad  never 


selves  seated  at  the  same  board.  Tha 
office  of  paymaster  was  divided  be- 
tween two  persons  wbo  had  never 
exchanged  a  word.  Most  of  the  chief 
posts  wen  filled  either  by  personal 
adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  members  of 
the  hue  ministry,  wbo  had  been  In- 
duced to  remain  in  place  after  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  Rockingham.  To 
the  former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now 
Lord  Camden,  who  accepted  the  great 
seal,  and  Lord  Shelburoe,  who  was 
made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Conway,  who  kept 
his  old  position  both  in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Charles  Townshend,  who  had  belonged 
to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Fitt 
himself  was  declared  prime  minister, 
but  refused  to  take  any  laborious  office. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
the  privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  failure,  the  complete  and  disgrace- 
ful failure,  of  this  arrangement,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity 
in  the  persons  whom  we  have  named. 
None  of  them  was  deficient  in  abilities ; 
and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself,  Shel- 
bume, Camden,  and  Townshend,  were 
men  of  high  intellectual  eminence. 
The  fault  was  not  in  the  materials,  but 
in  the  principle  on  which  the  materials 
were  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up 
these  conflicting  elements,  in  the  full 
confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to 
keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination 
to  himself,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.   We  shall  soon  see  how  the 

ipcriment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new 
prime  minister  kissed  hands,  three' 
fourths  of  that  popularity  which  he  had 
long  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  mud  to 
which  he  owed  the  greater  part  of  his 
authority,  departed  from  him.  A  vio- 
lent outcry  was  raised,  not  against  that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  really  de- 

Tved  severe  condemnation,  but  against 

step  in  which  we  can  see  nothing  m 


Yet  surely  no  peerage  b*A  «i«t  Vmss. 


belter  earned  ;  nor  was  (hero  ever  a 
statesman  who  mora  Bawled  tlie  repose 
of  the  Dpoe*  House,  l'iit  wm  now 
growing  olil.     He  was  much  older  in 

with  imminent  risk  to  his  life  that  ho 
had,  on  some  important  occasions,  at- 
tended bis  duty  in  I'arltamcnL  During 
the  session  ol  1764,  be  bad  not  been 
able  to  take  put  in  a  single  debate. 
It  was  impossible  that  ho  should  go 
through  llie  nightly  labour  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  the  government  in 
the  Houso  of  Commons.  His  wish  to 
be  transferred,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  a  less  busy  and  a  less  tur- 
bulent assembly,  was  natural  and 
reasonable.  The  nation,  however,  over- 
looked all  these  eon  si  derations.  Those 
who  had  most  loved  and  honoured  the 
great  Commoner  were  loudest  in  in- 
vective against  the  new  made  Lord. 
London  bad  hitherto  been  true  to  him 
through  every  vicissitude.  When  the 
citi/.rns  learned  that  he  had  been  sent 
for  from  Somersetshire,  that  ho  had 
been  closeted  with  the  Kinj;  at  Rich- 
mond, and  th.it  ho  was  to  be  first 
minister,  they  had  been  in  transports 
of  joy.  Preparations  were  made  for  a 
anj  i  i  •<  £■■•■•  rtd 
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the  nation  which  a  few 
had  regarded  them  with 


The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  M 
have  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  forcigl 
relations  of  the  country.  His  name 
had  till  now  acted  like  a.  spell  at  Vet' 
saiUcs  and  Saint  Ildcfonso.  Englut 
travellers  on  the   Continent  bad  rs- 

s.try  to  silence  a  whole  room  foil  *f 
boasting  Frenchmen  than  to  drop  t 
hint  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pat 
would  return  to  power.  In  an  instant 
there  was  deep  silence :  all  shooldert 
rose,  and  all  faces  were  lengthened, 
Now,  unhappily,  every  foreign  emit, 
in  learning  that  he  was  recalled  to 
office,  learned  also  that  be  no  lonca 
possessed  the  beans  of  bis  cotmtrynwt 
Censing  to  be  loved  at  home,  he  ceased 
to  be  feared  abroad.  The  name  of  Fist 
had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  en- 
voys tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  tar 
name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham 
were  daily  increased  by  the  despotk 
manner  in  which  he  treated  all  arotmd 
him.  Lord  Rockingham  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  change  of  ministry,  acted 
' ■■  '    ■:;.   li.i.-l  e':[  ■:■-■■■ 
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rejoining  the  standard  of  Lord  Rock- 
Ingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in 
the  government  by  the  defection  of  so 
many  of  the  Rockinghams,  Chatham 
hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the 
Bedfords,  But  with  the  Bedford!  he 
could  not  deal  as  he  had  dealt  with 
other  parties.  It  waa  to  no  purpose 
that  he  bade  high  for  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  faction,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
taching them  from  the  rest.  The  y  were 
to  be  had ;  but  they  were  to  be  had 
only  in  the  lot.  There  was  indeed  for 
a  moment  some  wavering  and  some 
disputing  among  them.  But  at  length 
the  counsels  of  the  shrewd  and  resolute 
Bigbj  prevailed.  They  determined  to 
stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  in- 
timated to  Chatham  that  he  must  take 
them  all,  or  that  be  should  get  none  of 
them.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  any 
other  connection  in  the  state.  In  a  few 
months  they  were  able  to  dictate  their 

The  moat  important  public  measure 
of  Lord  Chatham's  administration  was 
his  celebrated  interference  with  the 
corn  trade.  The  harvest  bad  been  bad ; 
the  price  of  food  was  high ;  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  on  himself 
the  responsibility  of  laying  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  grain.  When 
Parliament  met,  tbil  proceeding  was 
attacked  by  the  opposition  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  defended  by  the  mi- 
nisters as  indispensably  necessary.  At 
last  an  act  was  passed  to  indemnify  ail 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  em- 

The  first  word*  uttered  by  Chatham, 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  were  in  defence 
of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He 
•poke  with  a  CahniMS*,  sobriety,  and 
dignity,  well  suited  to  the  audience 
whiebbewasaddressing.  A  subsequent 
speech  which  he  made  on  the  same 
subject  was  less  successful,  lie  bade 
defiance  to  aristocratical  connections, 
with  a  superciliousness  to  which  the 
Peers  were  not  accustomed,  and  with 
tones  and  gestures  better  suited  to  a 
large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member. 
A  abort  altercation  followed,  and  he 


was  told  very  plainly  that  he  should 
not  be  suffered  to  browbeat  the  old 
nobility  of  England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and 
clearer  that  he  was  in  a  distempered 
state  of  mind.  His  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  be  de- 
termined to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
great  subject  before  Parliament.  He 
would  not,  however,  confer  on  the 
subject  with  any  of  his  colleagues.  It 
was  in  vein  that  Conway,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Charles 
Townshend,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  the  finances,  begged 
for  some  glimpse  of  light  as  to  what 
was  in  contemplation.  Chatham's  an- 
swers were  sullen  and  mysterious.  He 
must  decline  any  discussion  with  them; 
he  did  not  want  their  assistance;  be 
had  fixed  on  a  pt;  son  to  take  charge  of 
bis  measure  in  th:  House  of  Commons. 
This  person  was  a  member  who  waa 
not  connected  with  the  government, 
and  who  neither  had,  nor  deserved  to 
have,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy, 
purseprond,  illiterate  demagogue,  whose 
Ceckney  English  and  scraps  of  mis- 
pronounced Latin  were  the  jest  of  the 
newspapers,  Alderman  BcckfonL  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  those  strange 
proceedings  produced!  ferment  through 
the  whole  political  world.  The  city  was 
in  commotion.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany invoked  the  faith  of  charters. 
Burke  thundered  against  the  ministers. 
The  ministers  looked  at  each  other,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  Lord  Chatham  pro- 
claimed himself  gouty,  and  retired  to 
Bath.  It  was  announced,  after  soma 
time,  that  he  was  better,  that  he  would 
shortly  return,  that  he  would  soon  put 
every  thing  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed 
for  his  arrival  in  London.  But  when 
he  reached  the  Castle  inn  at  Marl- 
borough, he  stopped,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room,  and  remained  there  soma 
weeks.  Every  body  who  travelled  that 
road  was  amazed  by  the  number  of 
his  attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms, 
dressed  in  his  family  livery,  filled  the 
whole  inn,  though  one  of  the  largest  in 
England,  and  twensaA  ta\  ii«  •*«&•* 
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lay.  i 


\;itjli-Ws  of 
despair,    The 


the  Castle  should  wi 
His  cnl  leagues  wci 
Dtiko  of  Grafton  proposed 
io  Murlhoruugh  in  order  Lo  consult  the 
oracle.  But  ho  was  informed  that  Lord 
Chatham  must  deeline  nil  conversation 
on  businces.  In  the  mean  lime,  all  the 
panics  which  were  out  of  office,  Bed- 
fords,  Grenvilles,  and  Rnckingrmmj, 
joined  to  oppose  the  distnictc.l  govern- 
ment on  the  vote  for  the  hind  tax. 
Tlivy  were  n-inli.iri.vil  by  ;diii"-i  nil  the 
I'm  in:  v  mi'i  nl  H'ir=.  iini  lluul  a  considerable 
iiiiij'iritv.  This  was  tliu  first  time  that  a 
ministry  liml  been  beaten  on  an  im- 
portant division  in  the  Hoiimi  of  Com- 
mons since  (be  fall  of  Sir  Hubert  Wal- 
pole.  The  administration,  thus  furiously 
assailed  from  without,  was  torn  by  in- 
ter mil  dissensions.  It  hud  been  formed 
on  no  principle  whatever.  From  the 
very  first,  nothing  but  Chatham's  au- 
thority had  prevented  the  hostile  con- 
tingents wMch  made  Dp  his  ranks  from 
going  to  blows  with  each  other.  That 
authority  was  now  withdrawn,  and 
every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
way, a  bravo  soldier,  but  in  civil  attain 


While  things  were 
Chatham  at  length  returned  to  Londca. 
lie  might  a*  well  have  remained  11 
Marlborough.  He  would  see  nobody. 
Ho  would  give  no  opinion  on  any  pobk 
matter.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  btggtd 
pitconsly  for  an  interview,  for  Bit  how, 
for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes.  Tin 
answer  was,  that  it  was  impossible.  Tin 
King  himself  repeatedly  condescends 
to  expostulate  and  implore-  "Tour 
duty,"  he  wrote,  "yonr  own  honour, 
require  yon  lo  make  an  effort."  Tht 
anewera  to  these  appeals  were  com- 
monly written  in  Lady  Chatham"!  hand, 
from  her  lord's  dictation;  for  he  bad 
not  energy  even  to  use  a  pen.  He  fling! 
himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  pi 
trated  by  the  royal  goodness  so  sigm_  , 
shown  to  the  most  unhappy  of  oca. 
He  implores  a  little  more  indulgent*. 
Ho  cannot  as  yet  transact  business.  H* 
cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  iE 
can  he  bear  the  excitement  of  an  in 
view  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  Sniped 
that  ho  was,  to  use  a  military  phrase 
malingering.  He  had  made,  they  Mid, 
a  great  blunder,  and  hod  found  it  on 
icnse  popularity,  his  high  reps- 
gone  fia 
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(be  grave  responsibility  which  lay  on 
him,  the  conscinuancss  of  hi*  a 
the  dispute)  of  his  colleagues,  the 
lavage  clamours  raised  by  his  detrac- 
tors, bewildered  hii  enfeebled  mind 
(Ine  tbing  alone,  he  said,  could  savt 
him.  lie  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The 
unwilling  consent  of  the  new  occupant 
was   extorted   by  Lady  Chatham') 

somewhat  easier.  But  if  business 
mentioned  to  him,  he,  once  the  proudest 
and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved  like 
a  hysterical  girl,  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  burst  into  a  Hood  of  t 
His  colleagues  for  a  time  conti 

health  would  soon  be  restored,  and  that 
he  would  emerge  from  his  retirement. 
But  month  followed  month,  and  still 
he  remained  hidden  in  mysterion 
elusion,  and  sunk,  a*  far  as  they  could 
learn,  in  the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits. 
They  at  length  ceased  to  hope  or  to 
fear  any  thing  from  him;  and  though 
he  was  still  nominally  Prime  Minister, 
took  without  scruple  steps  which  they 
knew  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  hii  opinions  and  feelings,  allied 
themselves  with  those  whom  he  had 
proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom  he 
most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the 
Colonics,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  de- 
clarations which  he  had  recently  made. 

When  he  bad  passed  about  a  year 
and  three  quarters  in  gloomy  privacy, 
the  King  received  a  Tew  lines  in  Lady- 
Chatham's  hand.  They  contained  a 
request,  dictated  by  her  lord,  that  he 
mitjlii  be  permitted  to  resign  the  Privy 
BeaL  After  some  civil  show  of  reluct- 
ance, the  resignation  was  accepted. 
Indeed  Chatham  was,  by  this  time, 
almost  as  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had 
already  been  lying  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

At  length  tbe  clouds  which  had 
gathered  over  his  mind  broke  and 
passed  away.  His  gout  returned,  and 
freed  him  from  a  more  cruel  malady. 
His  nerves  were  newly  braced.  Ilia 
spirits  became  buoyant.  He  woke  as 
from  a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange 
recovery.  Men  hod  been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  of  him  as  of  one  dead,  and, 
when  be  first  showed  himself  tt  the 


817 
i   if  they  had 


Bang*!  levee,  started  i 

seen  a  ghost     It  was  mora  sua  two 

years  and  a  half  since  be  had  appeared 

He.  too,  had  cause  for  won  der.  The 
world  which  he  now  entered  was  not 
the  world  which  he  had  quitted.  The 
administration  which  he  had  farmed 
had  never  been,  at  any  one  moment 
entirely  changed.  But  there  had  been 
so  man  j  losses  and  so  many  accession* 
that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  hi* 
own  work,  Charles  Townshend  waa 
dead.  Lord  Shelburne  had  been  dis- 
missed. Conway  had  sunk  into  utter 
insignificance.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
had  fallen  into  the  band*  of  the  Bed- 
fords.  The  Bedford*  had  deserted 
Grenville,  had  made  their  peace  with 
the  King  and  the  King's  friends,  and 
had  been  admitted  to  office.  Lord 
North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  rising  fast  in  importance. 
Corsica  had  been  given  up  to  France 
without  a  struggle.  The  disputes  with 
the  American  colonies  had  been  re- 
vived. A  general  election  had  taken 
place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from  exile, 
and,  outlaw  as  he  waa,  had  been  chosen 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Middlesex.  The 
multitude  was  on  hi*  side.  The  Court 
was  obstinately  bent  on  ruining  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  shake  the  very 
foundation*  of  the  constitution  for  tha 
sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  'Hie  House  of 
Commons,  assuming  to  itself  an  autho- 
rity which  of  right  belong*  only  to  tbe 
whole  legislature,  had  declared  Wilkes 
incapebleof  sitting  in  Parliament  Not 
had  it  been  thonght  sufficient  to  keep 
him  out.  Another  must  be  brought  in. 
Since  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  had 
obstinately  refused  to  choose  a  mem- 
ber acceptable  to  the  Court,  the  House 
bad  chosen  a  member  for  them.  Thi* 
was  not  the  only  instance,  perhaps  not 
the  most  disgraceful  instance,  of  the 
inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  steady  opposition  of 
the  Rockingham  party,  the  King's 
friend*  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished 
Whig  nobleman  of  his  private  estate, 
and  had  persisted  in  their  mean  wicked- 


with  great  energy  of  language,  dccl. 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  A 
rica,  and  he  could  not  without  absui 
maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  com 
\  France  and   America  together   i 

J ,  America  alone.    Bat  his  passions  o 

powered  his  judgment,  and  made 
! ,  blind  to  his  own  inconsistency, 

very  circumstances  which  made  tin 
paration  of  the  colonies  inevitable  n 
it  to  him  altogether  insupportable, 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  see 
to  him  less  ruinous  and  humilial 
when  produced  by  domestic  dis 
■ions,  than  when  produced  by  for 
interference.  His  blood  boiled  at 
degradation  of  his  country.  What 
lowered  her  among  the  nations  of 
earth,  he  felt  as  a  personal  outrag 
himself.  And  the  feeling  was  nati 
He  had  made  her  so  great.  He 
been  so  proud  of  her;  and  she  had  1 
so  proud  of  him.  He  remembered  1 
more  than  twenty  years  before,  in  a 
ot  gloom  and  dismay,  when  her  pot 
sions  were  torn  from  her,  when  her 
was  dishonoured,  she  had  called  on 
to  save  her.  He  remembered  the  sue 
and  glorious  change  which  his  en< 
had  wrought,  the  long  series  of  trium 
the  days  of  thanksgiving,  the  nigh 
illumination.    Fired  by  such  reco 
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Ouke  of  Richmond  replied  with  great 
tenderness  and  courtesy ;  bnt  while  he 
spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be 
restless  and  irritable.  The  Duke  sat 
down.  Chatham  stood  np  again, 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
sank  down  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Three 
or  rbur  lords  who  sat  near  him  caught 
him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  np 
in  confusion.  The  dying  man  was 
carried  to  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  Parliament,  and  was  so  far 
restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  journey 
to  Hayes.  At  Hayes,  after  lingering 
a  few  weeks,  he  expired  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.  His  bed  was  watched  to 
the  last,  with  anxious  tenderness,  by 
his  wife  and  children  ;  and  he  well  de- 
served their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had 
been  almost  effeminately  kind.  He 
had  through  life  been  dreaded  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  regarded  with 
more  awe  than  love  even  by  his  poli- 
tical associates.  But  no  fear  seems 
to  have  mingled  with  the  affection 
which  his  fondness,  constantly  over- 
flowing in  a  thousand  endearing  forms, 
bad  inspired  in  the  little  circle  at 
Hayes. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
had  not,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, ten  personal  adherents.  Half 
the  public  men  of  the  age  had  been 
estranged  from  him  by  his  errors,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  exertions  which 
he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors.  His 
last  speech  had  been  an  attack  at  once 
on  the  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  opposition.  But  death  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of 
his  country.  Who  could  hear  unmoved 
of  the  fall  of  that  which  had  been  to 
great,  and  which  had  stood  so  long  ? 
The  circumstances,  too,  seemed  rather 
to  belong  to  the  tragic  stage  than  to 
real  life.  A  great  statesman,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the 
Senate  House  by  a  son  of  rare  hopes, 
and  stricken  down  in  full  council  while 
straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the 
drooping  spirit  of  his  country,  could 
not  but  be  remembered  with  peculiar 
veneration  and  tenderness.  The  few 
detractors  who  ventured  to  murmur 


were  silenced  by  the  indignant  cla- 
mours of  a  nation  which  remembered 
only  the  lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  pro- 
bity, the  undisputed  services,  of  him 
who  was  no  more.  For  once,  the  chiefs 
of  all  parties  were  agreed.  A  public 
funeral,  a  public  monument,  were 
eagerly  voted.  The  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased were  paid.  A  provision  was 
made  for  his  family.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don requested  that  the  remains  of  the 
great  man  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  honoured  might  rest  under  the 
dome  of  her  magnificent  cathedral 
But  the  petition  came  too  late.  Every 
thing  was  already  prepared  for  the  in- 
terment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  con- 
curred in  decreeing  posthumous  honours 
to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was  attended 
to  the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  op- 
ponents of  the  government.  The  ban- 
ner of  the  lordship  of  Chatham  was 
borne  by  Colonel  Barr£,  attended  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. Burke,  Savile,  and  Dunning 
upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden  was 
conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The 
chief  mourner  was  young  William  Pitt. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and 
perilous,  his  own  shattered  frame 
and  broken  heart  were  laid,  with  the 
same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated 
mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern 
door  of  the  Church,  in  a  spot  which 
has  ever  since  been  appropriated  to 
statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same 
transept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mans- 
field rests  there,  and  the  second  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Grattan,  and 
Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no 
other  cemetery  do  so  many  great  citi- 
sens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space. 
High  over  those  veuerable  graves 
towers  the  stately  monument  of  Chat- 
ham, and  from  above,  his  effigy,  graven 
by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with 
eagle  face  and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid 
England  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl 
defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation 
which  reared  that  memorial  of  him  has 
disappeared.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  rash  and  ^discriminate  ya&^cawsa* 
which  hie  cxmtAmvoteacvM  yaMftk  <»> 
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LAYS    OF    ANCIENT    EOME. 


PREFACE. 


That  what  is  called  tfie  history  of  the 
Kings  and  early  Consuls  of  Rome  is  to 
a  great  extent  fabulous,  few  scholars 
have,  since  the  time  of  Beaufort,  ven- 
tured to  deny.  It  is  certain  that,  more 
than  throe  hundred  and  sixty  years 
after  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  for 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  public 
records  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, destroyed  by  the  Gauls.  It  •  is 
certain  that  the  oldest  annals  of  the 
commonwealth  were  compiled  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  after  this 
destruction  of  the  records.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  great  Latin 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  did  not 
possess  those  materials,  without  which 
a  trustworthy  account  of  the  infancy 
of  the  republic  could  not  possibly  be 
framed.  Those  writers  own,  indeed, 
that  the  chronicles  to  which  they  had 
access  wero  filled  with  battles  that 
were  never  fought,  and  Consuls  that 
were  never  inaugurated ;  and  wo  have 
abundant  proof  that,  in  these  chroni- 
cles, events  of  the  greatest  importance, 
such  as  the  issue  of  the  war  with 
Porsena,  and  the  issue  of  the  war  with 
Brennus,  were  grossly  misrepresented. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  wise  man 
will  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the 
legend  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
Ho  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  regard 
the  princes  who  are  said  to  have 
founded  the  civil  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  Rome,  the  son  of  Mars,  and 
t  he  husband  of  Egeria,  as  mere  mytho- 
logical personages,  of  the  same  class 
with  Perseus  and  Ixion.  As  he  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  confines  of 


authentic  history,  he  will  become  less 
and  less  hard  of  belief.  He  will  admit 
that  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
narrative  have  some  foundation  in 
truth.  But  he  will  distrust  almost 
all  the  details,  not  only  because  they 
seldom  rest  on  any  solid  evidence,  but 
also  because  he  will  constantly  detect 
in  them,  even  when  they  are  within 
the  limits  of  physical  possibility,  that 
peculiar  character,  more  easily  under- 
stood than  defined,  which  distinguishes 
the  creations  of  the  imagination  from  the 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
The  early  history  of  Rome  is  indeed 
far  more  poetical  than  anything  else 
in  Latin  literature.  The  loves  of  the 
Vestal  and  the  God  of  War,  the  cradle 
laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the 
fig-tree,  tho  ehe-wolf,  the  shepherd's 
cabin,  the  recognition,  the  fratricide, 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of 
Tarpeia,  tho  fall  of  Hostus  Hostilius, 
the  struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through 
the  marsh,  the  women  rushing  with 
torn  raiment  and  dishevelled  hair  be- 
tween their  fathers  and  their  hus- 
bands, the  nightly  meetings  of  Numa 
and  the  Nymph  by  the  well  in  the 
sacred  grove,  the  fight  of  the  three 
Roman 8  and  the  three  Albans,  the 
purchase  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the 
crime  of  Tullia,  the  simulated  mad- 
ness of  Brutus,  tho  ambiguous  reply 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the  Tarquins. 
the  wrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic 
actions  of  Horatius  Cocles,  of  Scaevola, 
and  of  Cloelia,  the  battle  of  Regillus 
won  by  tho  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  defence  of  Cr^m^t^A^  \raas&a»% 


and  in  the  most  superficial  modern 
■works  on  the  early  times  of  Rome.  It 
enlivens  tile  dulness  of  the  Universal 
History,  and  gives  it  chttrm  to  the 
molt  meagre  abridgement*  of  Gold 

Eton  in  the  age  of  Plotareh  there 
vara  discerning  men  who  rejected  the 
popular  account  of  the  foundation  of 
Borne,  because  that  account  appeared 
to  them  to  hare  the  air,  not  of  a 
history,  but  of  a  romance  or  a  dram*. 
Plutarch,  who  was  displeased  at  their 
incredulity,  had  nothing  better  to  *ay 
in  reply  to  their  arguments  thou  that 
chance  sometimes  turns  poet,  and 
produces  train*  of  events  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  most  elaborate 
plots  which  are  constructed  by  art.1 
But  though  the  existence  of  a  poetical 
element  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Great  City  was  detected  so  many  years 
ago,  the  first  critic  who  distinctly  saw 
from  what  eotuce  that  poetical  ele- 
ment had  been  derived  was  James 
Perironina,  one  of  the  moat  acute  and 
learned  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth 
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where  there  ia   much 
intelligence,    but    little    reading    and 
writing.       All      humau     beings, 
utterly  garage,   long   for 


8*5 


delighted  by  narratives  which 
pictures  to  tlio  eye  of  the  mind, 
it  is  only  in  very  enlightened  c. 
munities  that  books  are  readily 
cesaible.  Metrical  composition,  th 
fore,  which,  in  a  highly  civilised 
nation,  ia  a  mere  luxury,  is,  in  nations 
imperfectly  civilised,  almost  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  snd  is  valued  leas  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives 
to  the  par,  than  on  account  of  the  help 
which  it.  gives  to  the  memory.  A  man 
who  can  invent  or  embellish  an  inter- 
esting story,  and  put  it  into  a  form 
which  others  may  easily  retain  in  their 
recollection,  kill  always  be  highly  as 
teemed  by  a  people  eager  for  amuse- 
ment and  information,  but  destitute  of 
libraries.  Such  is  the  origin  of  ballad- 
poetry,  a  species  rif  composition  which 
scarcely  ever  fails  to  spring  up  and 
flourish  in  every  society,  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  progress  towards  refine- 
ment. Tacitus  informs  us  that  songs 
were  the  only  memorials  of  the  past 
which  the  ancient  Germans  possessed. 
We  learn  from  Lucan  and  from  Am- 
mianns  Marcellinua  that  the  brave 
actions  of'  the  ancient  Gauls  were 
commemorated  in  the  versos  of  Bards. 
During  many  ages,  and  through  many 
revolutions,  minstrelsy  retained  its 
influence  over  l»th  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Celtic  race.  The  vengeance  ex- 
acted by  the  spouse  of  Attila  for  the 
murder  of  Siegfried  was  celebrated  in 
rhymes,  of  which  Germany  is  still 
justly  proud.  The  exploits  of  Athei- 
sts ne  were  commemorated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  those  of  Canute  by 
the  Danes,  in  rude  poems,  of  which  a 
few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  chants  of  the  Welsh  harpers  pre- 
served, through  ages  of  darkness,  a 
faint  and  doubtful  memory  of  Arthur. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  may 
still  be  gleaned  some  relics  of  the  old 
songs  about  Cuthullin  and  FingaL 
The  long  struggle  of  the  Servians 
against  the  Ottoman  power  was  re- 
corded in  lays  full  ot  martial  spirit. 


Ltn  from  Herrera  that,  when  a 
in  Inca  died,  men  of  skill  were 
appointed  to  celebrate  him  in  verses, 
which  all  the  people  learned  by  heart, 
and  sang  in  public  on  days  of  festival. 
The  feats  of  Kurroglou,  the  great 
freebooter  of  Turkistan,  recounted  in 
ballads  composed  by  himself,  are 
- —  "n  every  village  of  Northern 
Captain  Beechey  heard  the 
Bards  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  recite 
of  Tame- 
hameha,  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
kings.  Mungo  Park  found  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  a  class  of  singing  men, 
"  only  nnnalista  of  their  rude  tribes, 
.  heard  them  tell  the  story  of  the 
victory  which  Darnel,  the  negro  prince 
of  the  Jaloffs,  won  over  Abdnlkader, 
the  Mussulman  tyrant  of  Foota  Torra. 
This  species  of  poetry  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  among  tha  Chb- 
before  they  began  to  copy 
patterns.  It  attained  a  still 
higher  degree  of  excellence  among  the 
English  and  the  lowland  Scotch, 
ing  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
:eenth  centuries.  But  it  reached 
full  perfection  in  ancient  Greece; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Homeric  poems  are  generieally 
ballads,  though  widely  distinguished 
from  all  other  ballads,  and  indeed 
from  almost  all  other  human  com- 
by  transcendent  sublimity 
and  beauty. 

agreeable  to  general 
experience  that,  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  progress  of  society,  ballad-poetry 
should  flourish,  so  is  it  also  agreeable 
general  experience  that,  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  in  the  progress  of 
society, ballad-poetry  should  be  under- 
valued and  neglected.  Knowledge 
advances:  manners  change:  great 
foreign  models  of  composition  are 
studied  and  imitated.  The  phraseology 
of  the  old  minstrels  becomes  ob- 
solete. Their  versification,  which, 
having  received  its  laws  only  from  the 


abounds  i: 


Their  s 

plicity  appears  beggarly  when  a 
pared  with  the  quaint  forms  . 
gaudy  colouring  of  such  artists 
Cowley  and  Gonfc«»,    Ti»  *a* 


I 


B'  :  .Mr.  Lockhart.     Eighty  years  i 
ngland  possessed  only  one  tatle: 
|  copyofChildeWalera  nnd  SirC.iuli 

J  nnd  Spain  only  one  tattered  copy  of  1 

I:  noble  poem  of  the  Ciil.    Thesmiffo 

|j  candle,  or  a  mischiovous  dog,  might 

i  n  monioDt  have  deprived  the  world  : 

1 1  ever  of  any  of  Ihoso  fino  compositio: 

[J  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  united  to  t 

t1  flro  of  a  great  poet  the  minute  curios 

'  -  and  patient  diligence  of  it  great  an 

1  quary,  was  but  just  in  time  to  an 

, .  the  precious  relics  of  the  Minstrel 

;:  of  the  Border.     In  Germany,  ihn  ] 

of  the  Sibolungs  had  bii-n  liiug  ut  tei 
,  forgotten,   when,   in    the    eighteen 

■■  century,    it   wan,    for   die   first    tin 

|  primed  from  a  manuscript  in  (ho  c 

library  of  a  noble  family.    In  Irul 

lbs   only  people    who,   through  till 
i  whole  passage  from  simplicity  to  t 

hightsl  civil  isation.  never  for  anionic 
.',  ceased  to  love  and  aduiiru  their  t 

ballads,  were  llie  (irceks. 

That  the  early  Romans  should  ha 
j  had  ballad-poetry,  and  that  this  poet 

1  should  have  perished,  is  llureforo  n 

strange.     It  would,  en   the   rontrar 
j  liavo  been  strange  if  these  things  hi 

!  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  we  should 


Cato  tha  Censor,  who  also  lived  in   Cicero,  'thnt  we  ftill   had   the  old 
the  days  of  the  Second   Punic  War,    ballads  of  which  Cato  speaks  I ' ' 


jned  thi 

lost  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his 
country.  Many  ages,  ho  said,  before 
his  time,  there  were  ballads  in  prais 


Valerias  Maximns  give*  ua  exactly 

lar  information,  without  mention- 

his  authority,  and  observes  that 

:ient  Roman  ballads  w 


of  illustrious  men 
it  was  the  fashion 
banquets  to    sing 
piper    played. 

for  the  | 
Would,' 

|gS 

•lawittnf  fount, 

'  ™\  '^T'it""!'.— & 

ballads  bably  of  more  benefit   to  the  young 

noBtfl  at  than  all  the  lectures  of  the  Athenian 

hile  the  schools,  and  that  to  the  influence  of  the 

exclaims  natiunal  poetry  were  to  be  ascribed  the 

aAVotovt  virtues  of  such  men  ae  CamiUni  and 

r>  fi""  Fabricius." 

rirnSi.         Varro,    whose    authority   on    all 

St"aal'l  questions  connect^  with  the  antiquities 

wn  died  of  hiscoantry  is  entitled  to  thegreatest 

a  his  own  respect,  tolls  ua  that  at  banqneti  it 


oaimppoii-l  Dtdrmo.} 
J  Indeed  It        The  wl 


th  merely  quoting  from  Fab] 


JtTKnt,  Tffl«Y«*"- 


le  Capitol,  u  ths  place  attest,  by 
i  of  Its  safety  and  of  1U  sanctity. 


e  Romulus  had  resided,  and 


Ida   la    bJKh 


'  Cicero  refers  f 
mgemCe.trf.Ant 
tor  Id  Orlgtnlbns 


libtis,  in  OrigtniblH  10 


Capitol.     iJt.Bmtca,Conlr.i.6.;  iitirmb 

in-.:,  i.  is.  ■  moti,„:  mw.  v<e.i    Ovi,i,  Li 


.    (Ovid,    Marceul,  Fabil.'- 
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•■  tl.e  l'.i-!ii..n  f„r  l„.Vs 


Bug, 
without 

iEi-iriimi'iitiil  music.,  ancient  ballade  in 
praise  tit  men  i.f  fewnm  times.     These 

.■I"  ui)lilrniis[:c*il  character,  11  cireum- 
Mnn.'c  which  li''  probably  mentioned 
U-caiise.  iiini'iij  I  lu  Gri'i  k«,nnd  indeed 

i  Iip  morals  of  singing  boys  were  in  qq 
high  rppnte.' 

The  testinmny  of  Homos,  though 
(riven  inHii"i:t..i.i.  bodb>bu  <-<■  «tets- 


tDiii'liiny  tliL-  urigin  of  the  city.' 
The  proposition,  Uwn,  that  Roe 


h.-i.l    b:il.:i.! 


itself  hiLihlv  pr-ibnl.l.',  but  is  fully 
proved  by  direct  evidence  of  I  he  greatest 
weight. 

Tliis  prnpnutii'ti  l<'in-  (■ '.tul 'li shed 
lersland  why  the 


wits  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  gemot 
ver  the  public  mind  of  Italy.  It  ia 
Tubable  Ihnt,  nt  on  early  period, 
lomer  and  Herodotus  furnished  aomo 
intsto  tho  Latin  minstrels: 'but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus 
that  the  poetry  of  Rome  began  to  put 
off  its  old  Ausonisn  character.  The 
trans  format  inn  was  won  consummated. 
Tha  conquered,  says  Horace,  led  captive 
"*""  conquerors.  It  was  precisely  at 
time  at  which  the  Roman  people 
to  unrivalled  political  ascendency 
ihnt  they  stooped  to  pass  under  the 
intellectual  yoke.  It  whs  precisely  at 
the  time  at  which  tho  sceptre  departed 
from  Greece  that  the  empire  of  her 
language  and  of  her  nil  became 
universal  and  despotic.  The  revolu- 
tion indeed  wan  not  effected  without* 
struggle.  Kievius  seems  to  bare  bee  a 
the  lust  of  the  ancient  line  of  poets. 
Enniu*  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty.  JJierius  celebrated  the  First 
Punic  War  in  Sutttrnian  verse,  the  old 
national  verse  of  Italy.*  Knnics  sane 
the  Second  Tunic  War  in  number* 
borrowed  from  the  Iliad.      The  elder 


post,  in  the  epitaph  which  ha  wroti 

for  himself,  and  which  ii  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  early  Roman  diction  unt 
versification,  plaintively  boosted  that 
at  the  NLbeluzuji  contain  nun;  SaLurniaa 


Kn«llsll  nureerj— 
'TbaqnKn  wuln 


probable  that,  two  or  three  t 
minstrel  maj  have  visited  Sybju 
mug,  max  bave  been  pleased  wi 

foreign  origin  nn  forgotten. 


onghtegalnstBeiitleji's  assart 


It  possible  Ihot  End  ua  could 
e.prwalon..  If  the  Baton lui 
uit  imported  from  Greece  fo 
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the  Latin  language  had  died  with  him.1 


Thus  what  to  Horace  appeared  to  be 
the  first  faint  dawn  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, appeared  to  Nsevins  to  be  its 
hopeless  setting.  In  truth,  one  litera- 
ture was  getting,  and  another  dawning. 
The  victory  of  the  foreign  taste 
was  decisive:  and  indeed  we  can 
hardly  blame  the  Romans  for  turning 
away  with  contempt  from  the  rode 
lays  which  had  delighted  their  fathers, 
and  giving  their  whole  admiration  to 
the  immortal  productions  of  Greece. 
The  national  romances,  neglected  by 
the  great  and  the  refined  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  finished  at  Rhodes  or 
Athens,  continued,  it  may  be  supposed, 
during  some  generations,  to  delight 
the  vulgar.  While  Virgil,  in  hexa- 
meters of  exquisite  modulation,  de- 
scribed the  sports  of  rustics,  those 
rustics  were  still  singing  their  wild 
Saturnjan  ballads.*  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
lamented  the  irreparable  loss  of  the 
poems  mentioned  by  Cato,  a  search 
long  the  nooks  of  the  Apennines,  as 
:ive  as  the  search  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  made  among  the  descendants  of 
the  mosstroopers  of  Liddesdate,  might 
'lave  brought  to  light  many  fine 
■emaiua  of  ancient  minstrelsy.  No 
inch  search  was  made,  'the  Lit  in 
ballads  perished  forever.  Yet  discern- 
ing critics  have  thought  that  they 
could  stiil  perceive  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome  numerous  fragments  of  this 
lost  poetry,  as  the  traveller  on  classic 
ground  sometimes  finds,  built  into  the 
'isavy  wall  of  a  fort  or  convent,  a 
■illar  rich  with  acanthus   leaves,  or  a 
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frieze  whi-rs  the  Am;izona  and  liiii 
rliuriiils  sura  to  livo.  The  thpatri 
nnd  temple*  of  the  Greek  and  th 
Roman  were  degraded  into  tho  quar- 
ries of  tha  Turk  and  tlio  Goth. 
bo  did  tlio  ancient  S.iturninn    [i 

of  oaten  astl  ransKsta  fuuud  tho 


low  wear.  1-uni'fiil  [uiM^ym'  mid 
rliriitiiHu  ii[-'j«i,,ir  to  h:ivo  bean  the  In- 
termediate links  which  rouneetod  tin 
lost  ballads  wiih  tho  histories  now 
extant.  From  a  very  early  period  it 
was  tho  nsaga  that  an   OMliou  should 
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is  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  admiring 
thousands.  As  the  procession  passe* 
the  Capitol,  prayers  and  vows  at* 
poured  forth,  but  in  vain.  The  de- 
voted band,  leaving  Janus  on  th* 
right,  marches  to  its  doom  through  lia 
Gate  of  Evil  Luck.  After  achieving 
high  deeds  of  valour  against  over, 
whelming  numbers,  aLI  perish  save  oca 
child,  IhB  stock  from  which  the  great 
Fabian  race  was  destined  again  to 
spring  for  the  safety  nnd  glory  of  tha 
commonwealth.  That,  this  fine  romance, 
tho  details  of  which  am  go  full  of 
poetical  truth,  and  so  utterly  destitute 
of  all  show  of  historical  truth,  cams 
originally  from  soma  lay  which  had 
often  been  sung  with  great  applause 
at  banquots.  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable.   Nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine 

might  have  taken  place.  The  cele- 
brated (iuiutus  Fahiui  Maxim  us,  who 
died  about  twenty  years  before  the 
First  Funic  War,  and  more  than  forty 
years  beforo  Ennius  was  born,  is  said 
to  have  been  interred  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp.  In  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced over  his  body  all  the  great 
exploits  of  his  ancestors  were  doubtless 
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pencil,   and   would   nuke   them    im- 

That  this  might  happen  at  Rome 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  for  some' 
thing  very  like  this  has   happened  in 
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in  our  own.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
Perizonius  cannot  bo  better  illustrated 
than  by  showing  that  what  he  supposes 
to  have  taken  place  in  ancient  times 
has,  beyond  all  doubt,  taken  place  in 
modern  times. 

'History,'  says  Hume  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  '  has  preserved  some 
instances  of  Edgar's  amours,  from 
which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we  may 
form  a  conjecture  of  the  rest.'  He 
then  tells  very  agreeably  the  stories  of 
Elfleda  and  Elfrida.  two  stories  which 
have  a  most  suspicious  uir  of  romance, 
and  which,  indeed,  greatly  resemble, 
in  their  general  character,  some  of  the 
legends  of  early  Rome,  He  cites,  as 
his  authority  for  these  two  tales,  the 
chronicle  of  William  of  Malmcsbury, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen. 
The  great  majority  of  readers  suppose 
that  the  device  by  which  Elfrida  was 
substituted  for  her  young  mistress, 
the  artifice  by  which  Athelwold  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  Elfrida,  the  detec- 
tion of  that  artifice,  the  hunting  party, 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  amorous 
king,  are  things  about  which  there  it 
no  mora  doubt  than  about  the  execu- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  slitting  of 
Sir  John  Coventry's  nose.  But  when 
wa  turn  to  William  of  Malmcsbury, 
we  find  that  Hume,  in  his  eagerness 
to  relate  these  pleasant  fables,  has 
Overlooked  one  very  important  circum- 
Williamdoes  indeed  tell  both 


The  ballads  perished  ;  the  chronicle 
remained.  A  great  historian,  some 
centuries  after  the  ballads  had  been 
altogether  forgotten,  consulted  tho 
chronicle.  He  was  struck  by  the 
lively  colouring  of  these  ancient  fic- 
tions: he  transferred  them  to  his 
pages  ;  and  thus  we  find  inserted,  as 
unquestionable  facts,  in  a  narrative 
which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
English  tongue,  the  inventions  of  some 
minstrel  whose  works  were  probably 
Dover  committed  to  writing,  whose 
name  is  buried  in  oblivion,  and  whose 
dialect  has  become  obsolete.  It  must, 
then,  bo  admitted  tn  be  possible,  or 
rather  highly  probable,  that  the  sto- 
ries of  Romulus  and  Rem.ts,  and  of  the 
id  Curiatii,   may  have  had 
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truth,  and  that  they  rest  on  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  ballads.1 

Such  is  tho  way  in  which  these 
well-known    talcs  have  been  handed 
down.    Thoy  originally  appeared 

Ktical  form.     Thoy  found  their  way 
n    ballads  into   an  old  chronicle. 


"Inn 


the  story  of  tho  ill-starred  marriage, 
which  tho  King  Don  Alonso  brought 
about  between  the  heirs  of  Carrion  and 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Cid.  The 
Cid  bestowed  a  princely  dower  on  his 
sons-in-law.  But  the  young  man  were 
base  and  proud,  cowardly  and  cruel. 
They  were  tried  in  danger,  and  found 
wanting.  They  fied  before  the  Moors, 
!  and  once,  when  a  lion  broke  out  of 
his  den,  they  ran  and  crouched  in 
an  unseemly  hiding-place.  They  knew 
that  they  were  despised,  and  took 
counsel  how  they  might  be  avenged. 
They  parted  from  their  father-in-law 
with  many  signs  of  love,  and  sot 
forth  on  a  journey  with  Dona  Elvira 
and  Dofia  Sol.  In  a  solitary  place 
the  bridegrooms  seized  their  brides, 
stripped  them,  scourged  them,  and 
departed,  leaving  them  for  dead.  But 
one  of  the  house  of  Bivar,  suspecting 
foul  play,  had  followed  the  travellers 
in  disguise.  The  ladles  were  brought 
back  safe  to  tho  house  of  their  father. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  king.  It 
was  iidjuilgod  by  tho  Cortes  that  tho 
dower  given  by  the  Cid  should  be  re- 
turned, and  that  the  heirx  of  Carrion 
together  with  one  of  their  kindred 
should  do  battle  against  three  knights 
of  the  party  of  the  Cid.  The  guilty 
youths  would  have  declined  tho  com- 
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l.::imp.'(idur,'  which  Im.l  1-ceii  prmu-d 
tit  early  as  the  year  1562.  He  lit t le 
suspected  that  nil  the  moat  striking 
passages  in  this  chronicle  were  copied 
from  A  poem  of  the  twelfth  century, 
n  poem  of  which  the  language  and 
versification  had  lung  been  obsolete, 
but  which  glowed  with  no  common 
portion  of  the  lite  of  the  Hind.  Yet 
such  was  tho  fact.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  the  denth  of 
Miiriaua,  this  venerable  ballad,  of 
which  one  imperfect  copy  on  parch- 
ment,  four  hundred  y«irj  old,  had 
been  preserved  at  Bivar,  was  for  the 
"        "'    IB  printed.     Then  it  mi  found 
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the  story  of  the  heirs  of  Carrion  wai 
derived  by  the  eloquent  Jesuit  from  a 
sung  of  wliich  ho  had  never  heard,  and 
which  was  com  posed  by  a  miusTrvl  almsu 
very  name  had  Ions*  been  forgotten.5 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  appears  to 
have  been  the  process  by  which  the 
lost  bal lad-poetry  of  Home  was  trans- 
formed into  history.  To  reverse  t hat 
process,  to  Iranaform  some  portions  of 
early  Roman  history  back  into  tlui 
poetry  out  of  which  they 
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such  notes  are  not  necessary;  for  an 
unlearned  reader  they  would  have 
little  interest;  and  the  judgment 
passed  both  by  the  learned  and  by  the 


unlearned  on  a  "work  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  always  depend  much  more  on 
the  general  character  and  spirit  of 
such  a  work  than  on  minute  details. 
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These  can  be  little  doubt  that  among 
those  parts  of  early  Roman  history 
which  bad  a  poetical  origin  was  the 
legend  of  Horatius  Cocles.  We  have 
several  versions  of  the  story,  and  these 
versions  differ  from  each  other  in 
points  of  no  small  importance.  Poly- 
bius,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  heard 
the  tale  recited  over  the  remains  of 
some  Consul  or  Praetor  descended  from 
the  old  Horatian  patricians ;  for  he 
introduces  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
narratives  with  which  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  embellishing 
their  funeral  oratory.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  according  to  him,  Horatius 
defended  the  bridge  alone,  and  perished 
in  the  waters.  According  to  the 
chronicles  which  Livy  and  Dionysius 
followed,  Horatius  had  two  com- 
panions, swam  safe  to  shore,  and  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 

These  discrepancies  are  easily  ex- 
plained. Our  own  literature,  indeed, 
will  furnish  an  exact  parallel  to  what 
may  have  taken  place  at  Rome.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  memory  of 
the  war  of  Porsena  was  preserved  by 
compositions  much  resembling  the  two 
ballads  which  stand  first  in  the  Relics 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  In  both 
those  ballads  the  English,  commanded 
by  the  Percy,  fight  with  the  Scots, 
commanded  by  the  Douglas.  In  one 
of  the  ballads  the  Douglas  is  killed  by 
a  nameless  English  archer,  and  the 
Percy  by  a  Scottish  spearman :  in  the 
other,  the  Percy  slays  the  Douglas  in 
single  combat,  and  is  himself  made 
prisoner.  In  the  former,  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  is  shot  through  the  heart 
by  a  Northumbrian  bowman:  in  the 
latter  he  is  taken,  and  exchanged  for 
the  Percy.  Yet  both  the  ballads  re- 
late to  the  same  event,  and  that,  an 
event  which  probably  took  place 
within   the  memory  of  persons  who 


were  alive  when  both  the  ballads 
were  made.  One  of  the  minstrels 
says: 

'OM  men  that  knowen  the  grounde  well 

yeuoughe 
Call  it  the  battell  of  Otterburn  : 
At  Otterburn  began  this  spume 
Upon  a  monnyn  day. 
Ther  was  the  dougghte  Doglas  glean  : 
The  Perse  never  went  away.' 

The  other  poet  sums  up  the  event  in 
the  following  lines : 

*  Thys  f rayo  bygan  at  Otterborno 
Bytweue  the  nyghte  and  the  day : 
Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfo, 
And  the  Percy  was  lede  away.' 

It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  tho 
defence  of  the  bridge  ;  and  that,  while 
the  story  which  Livy  has  transmitted 
to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole 
glory  to  Horatius  alone,  may  have 
been  the  favourite  with  the  Horatian 
house. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it 
celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  author 
seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen, 
proud  of  the  military  glory  of  his 
country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions, 
and  much  given  to  pining  after  good  old 
times  which  had  never  really  existed. 
The  allusion,  however,  to  the  partial 
manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were, 
allotted  could  proceed  only  from  a 
plebeian ;  and  the  allusion  to  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the 
poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent 
with  which  the  proceedings  of  Cainil- 
lus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  werj 
regarded. 

The  penultimate  syllable  of  the 
name  Porsena  has  bten  shortened  in 
spite  of  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  who 
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Silius  Italicua  has  repeatedly  ofleni 
in  tho  same  way,  as  when  he  nays, 
■Comilnr  effugiena  udeuteni  Ponena  d 


'Chisinu 

A  modern  writer  mny  bo  content 
err  in  tilth  compuny. 

Kiebuhr'a  supposition  that  each 
the  three  defenders  of  the  bridge  « 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  thi 
ptitrician  tribes  is  both  ingenious  a 
probable,  and  has  been  adopted  in  t 
following  poem. 

HOHATIfS. 


Lars  Fobsbna  of  CI  u  si  urn 
By  the  Nine  Goda  he  -wore 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

B»  the  Nin«  r.~*.  h :■ 
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vm. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap, 
This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Hound  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 

Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Home. 

IX. 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  alway  by  Lars  Forsena 

Both  morn  and  evening  stand : 
Evening  and  morn  the  Thirty 

Have  turned  the  verses  o'er, 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

x. 

And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given  : 
•  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Persona ; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven  ; 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome ; 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altars 

The  golden  shiolds  of  Rome/ 

XI. 

And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand,- 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array. 
A  proud  man  was  Lars  Forsena 

Upon  the  trysting  day. 

XII. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 

Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye, 
And  many  a  banished  Roman, 

And  many  a  stout  ally  ; 
And  with  a  mighty  following 

To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

xni. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright : 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Borne  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city, 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 


xrv. 
For  aged  folks  on  crutches, 

And  women  great  with  child, 
And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 

That  clung  to  them  and  smiled, 
And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 

High  on  the  necks  of  slaves, 
And  troops  of  sun-burned  husbandmen 

With  reaping-hooks  and  staves, 

xv. 

And  drores  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  Hocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
And  endless  trains  of  waggons 

That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods, 

Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

XVI. 

Now.  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  City, 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
For  every  hour  some  horsoman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 

XVII. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 

Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands ; 
Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 

In  Crustumerium  stands. 
Verbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain ; 
Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum, 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

xvm. 
I  wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold, 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  bent, 

When  tliat  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all  ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns, 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

XIX. 

They  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  River-Gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess, 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly: 

'  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down ; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost, 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town.' 
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From  uniieru.nith  ttist  rolling  I'lcud. 
)«  hear  J  tl;o  trumpet' pi  war-mite  proud 

The  trampling,  and  the  bum. 
And  plainly  and  mora  plainly 

Now  through  the  gloom  appears, 
Far  to  left  and  far  to  right. 
In  broken  gleams  or  dark- blue  light, 
The  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 

The  long  array  of  apoara. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly, 

Above  that  glimmering  line, 
Now  might  ye  see  the  banners 

Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine ; 
But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 

Was  highest  of  them  all, 
The  terror  of  the  Umbriau, 

The  terror  of  the  Gaul. 


And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  know, 

By  port  and  vest,  by  home  and  crest 
Each  warlike  Lueumo. 

There  Cilnini  of  Arretium 
Ou  his  fleet  roan  wax  toon  ; 

And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  shield, 

Girt  with   the  brand  none  else  mi 

Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 
And  dark  Verbeuna  from  the  hold 
By  ready  Thmsnoena. 
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XXXI. 

'  Horatius,'  quoth  the  Consul, 

4  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be.' 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXII. 

Then  none  was  for  a  party ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  state ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXIII. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman 

More  hateful  than  a  foe, 
And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 
As  we  wax  hot  in  faction, 

In  battle  we  wax  cold : 
Wherefore   men   fight   not    as    they 
fought 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

XXXIV. 

Now  while  the  Three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe : 
And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

XXXV. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  array, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that    great  host,  with    measured 

tread, 
And    spears    advanced,    and   ensigns 

spread, 
Rolled  slowly    towards  the    bridge's 
head, 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 


XXXVI. 

The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foos, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To   earth  they  sprang,  their  swords 

they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way  ; 

XXXVII. 

Aunus  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whoso  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines  ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  giit  with 

towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

xxxvm. 
Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath : 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth: 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

XXXIX. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three  ; 
And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa's  fen, 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  mem 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

XL. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns : 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low : 
Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow. 
1  Lie  there,'  he  cried,  '  fell  pirate ! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark. 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.' 


But  m«  no  sound  of  lnDRbtef 

W»a  heard  among  the  foes. 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamour 

from  nil  the  vanguard  rose. 
Sin  epulis'  length,  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  nmiT, 
Ami  f.r  »  Apace  no  man  carat  Ibrt.h 

Ti.-nin  thu  narrow  Way. 


I!tH  Uwt!  the  ay  is  Astur: 

Andlo]  (lie  ranks  divide  ; 
And  tha  great  Lord  uf  Lunu 

Coma  with  his  stalely  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shouhlors 

(Miiiip.  loin  I  tin?  fmir-fulj  shield, 
An'l  in  his  hand  be  shakes  the  brand 

Wliiu'h  none  Lint  ho  can  wield. 


He  smiled  on  tbosa  bold  Bam 

A  MDile  serene  and  hi^-h  ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscan e 

And  scorn  was  in  bis  eye. 
Quoth  ho,  '  The  ahe-wolfs  litl 

Stand  savagely  at  bay  : 
But  will  ye  dure  to  follaw. 

If  A-tur  clears  the  wuy?' 


And  t ho  groat  Lord  ofLnna 
I  .  :l  .:'  Hint  d end ly  stroke. 

I*  'all?  on  Mount  AlviTTiiis 
A  thunder-smitten  oak, 

l-ir  u'or  tho  anttiBfj  tonal 

Thii  ciant  arms  lie  spmul ; 
Aii. I  tlm  (ale  iii,.j,ir...  mutt-ring  low, 
Qttt  on  the  United  hu»d. 


t>n  Anhir'*  Uironl  ilurutiui 

Itight  firmly  preyed  in.  !>■■- ). 
And    thiieo    uiiil    luiir   limws    lugt 

i'js  ho  meocbtd  ■_■■-»  i  9m  i  It  A 

'  Ami  nee.'  ho  cried,  '  the  wlcanif, 
Fair  guesta,  that  waits  you  li.rol 

What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 
To  tasto  our  Roman  cheer  f ' 


But  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled   of    wrath,   and    -Inn 

Along  that  glittering  ran. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowo 
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Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Stood  out  before  the  crowd ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome/ 

L1I. 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread : 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood, 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

LJII. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
1  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius ! ' 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
'Back,  Lartins!  back,  Herminius! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall! ' 

LTV. 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 

Herminius  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,   beneath  their 
feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more 

LV. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops  • 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

LVI. 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 
When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard, 
And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 


And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free, 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Lvn. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind  ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
4  Down  with  him ! '  cried  fal.se  .Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
'  Now  yield  thee,'  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

'  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.' 

x.vhl 
Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

LIX. 

1  Oh,  Tiber !  father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day ! ' 
So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

LX. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

LXI. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 
And  fast  his  blood  was  dowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 
And  oft  they  thought  aim  sinking, 

But  still  ugain  he  rose. 


'  And  bring  iiim  BHfo  to  shore ; 
For  8Mb  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before.' 


And  now  be  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands  ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping. 

And  noise  of  weepinff  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  Hirer-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 


They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  axon 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high. 
And  there  it  stands  nnto  this  liny 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


•*.>,; 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE   LAKE  REGILLUS. 


Thb  following  poem  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  about  ninety  years 
after  the  lay  of  Horatius.  Some  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  lay  of  Horatius 
make  their  appearance  agaio,  and  some 
appellations  and  epithets  used  in  the 
lay  of  Horatius  have  been  purposely 
repeated :  for,  in  an  age  of  ballad- 
poetry,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  happen, 
that  certain  phrases  come  to  be  appro- 
priated to  certain  men  and  things,  and 
are  regularly  applied  to  those  men  and 
things  by  erery  minstrel.  Thus  we 
find,  both  in  the  Homeric  poems  and 
in  Hesiod,  filr)  'HpcucKriflri,  wtptK\vrbs 
'AfKpiyvijttSy  hi&KTopos  'ApytupSyrris,  !*"- 
rdwv\os  0^017,  'Ek4vr)s  tvtic  *)vk6}xoio. 
Thus,  too,  in  our  own  national  songs, 
Douglas  is  almost  always  the  doughty 
Douglas :  England  is  merry  England : 
all  the  gold  is  red  ;  and  all  the  ladies 
are  gay. 

The  principal  distinction  between 
the  lay  of  Horatius  and  the  lay  of  the 
Lake  Kegillus  is  that  the  former  is 
meant  to  be  purely  Roman,  while  the 
latter,  though  national  in  its  general  j 
spirit,  has  a  slight  tincture  of  Greek ! 
learning  and  of  Greek  superstition. 
The  story  of  the  Tarquius,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  from  the  works  of  several 
popular  poets  and  one,  at  least,  of 
those  poets  appears  to  have  visited 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  if  not 
Greece  itself,  and  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Homer 
and  Herodotus.  Many  of  the  most 
striking  adventures  of  the  house  o£ 
Tarquin,  before  Lucretia  makes  her 
appearance,  have  a  Greek  character. 
The  Tarquins  themselves  aro  repre- 
sented as  Corinthian  nobles  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Baeehiadae,  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  tyranny  of 
that  Cypselus,the  tale  of  whose  strange 
escape  Herodotus  has  related  with  in- 


comparable simplicity  and  liveliness.1 
Livy  and  Dionysius  tell  us  that,  when 
Tarquin  the  Proud  was  asked  what 
was  the  best  mode  of  governing  a 
conquered  city,  he  replied  only  by 
beating  down  with  his  staff  all  the 
tallost  poppies  in  his  garden.2  This  is 
exactly  what  Herodotus,  in  the  passage 
to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  relates  of  the  counsel  given  to 
Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus.  The 
stratagem  by  which  the  town  of  Gabii 
is  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
Tarquins  is,  again,  obviously  copied 
from  Herodotus.*  The  embassy  of  the 
young  Tarquins  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
is  just  such  a  story  as  would  be  told 
by  a  poet  whose  head  was  full  of  the 
Greek  mythology ;  and  the  ambiguous 
answer  returned  by  Apollo  is  in  the 
exact  style  of  the  prophecies  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  lured  Croesus 
to  destruction.  Then  the  character  of 
the  narrative  changes.  From  the  first 
mention  of  Lucretia  to  the  retreat  of 
Porsena  nothing  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources.  The  villany  of 
Sextus,  the  suicide  of  his  victim,  the 
revolution,  the  death  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  the  defence  of  the  bridge, 
Mucius  burning  his  hand,4  Clcelia 
swimming  through  Tiber,  seem  to  be 
all  strictly  Roman.  But  when  we 
have  done  with  the  Tuscan  war,  aud 
enter  upon  the  war  with  the  Latines, 
we  are  again  struck  by  the  Greek  air 
of  the  story.  The  Battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus  is  in  all  respects  a  Homeric 
battle,  except  that  the  combatants  ride 

1  Herodotus,  v.  82.  Livy,  i.  34.  Diony- 
sius,  iii.  46. 

9  Livy,  i.  54.    Dionysius,  iv.  56. 

9  Herodotus,  iii.  154.    Livy,  i.  53. 

*  M.  de  Pouilly  attempted,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  to  prove  that  the  story  of 
Mucius  was  of  Greek  origin ;  but  he  was 
signally  confuted  by  the  Abbo  Salller.  See 
the  Mimoirtt  de  VAcadimii  det  Inscriptions, 
vi.  27. 66. 


fUBMUNS    of   JOHll^    [irilHi.*,    Vh'l    w 

therefore  peculiarly  Louiiil  not  to 
sparing  of  [heir  own  persnns  in  I 
doj  of  battle.  Sow  the  conduct 
Seitus  at  Itcjjillun,  119  ilesiriW 
Livy,  no  eau-ily  rescmblia  thnt 
Paris,  as  descrilieii  nt  the  bcgilini 
of  the  third  book  of  tlie  Iliad.  tliHl 
is  difficult  to  bcli'TB  tlie  reeenibtiil 
accidental.  Pnria  nppcars  before  t 
Trojan  ranks,  defying  the  bray 
Greek  to  encounter  him : 


■  '.vr- 


■xi$n>  'AMfarlpM  ft 


Iivy  introduces  Sextos  in  : 
manner:    'Voracam  joveilelt 
0  in  prim: 


'Tarquii 


this  lie 


BATTLE   OF  THE 
i  printed.    Oho  of  thi 


honest  Denial  Diaz,  wrote 
of  the  expedition.  Ho  had  tho  evi- 
dence oi  his  own  senses  against  the 
legend;  but  he  seems  to  have  distrusted 
even  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
He  says  that  he  wns  in  the  battle,  and 
that  he  saw  a  grey  horse  with  a  man 
on  his  back,  but  that  the  man  was,  to 
his  thinking,  Francesco  du  Moris,  and 
not  tho  ever-blessed  aposll?  Saint 
James.  'Nevertheless,'  BeraaJ  adds, 
'  it  may  bo  that  the  person  on  the  grey 
home  was  the  glorious  apostle  Saint 
James,  and  that  1,  sinner  tbat  I  am, 
was  unworthy  to  see  him.'  The 
Romans  of  the  age  of  Cineiuuatus 
were  probably  quite  as  credulous 
the  Spanish  subjects  of  Charles  the 
.Fifth.  It  is  therefore  conceivable 
that  the  appearance  of  Castor 
Pollux  may  have  becomo  an  ai 
of  faith  before  the  generation  w 
had  fought  at  Regillus  had  passed 
away.  Nor  could  anything  be  ] 
natural  then  that  the  ports  of  the 
age  should  embellish  this  story,  and 
make  the  celestial  horsemen  bear  thi 
tidings  of  victory  to  Home. 

Hiiny  years  after  the  temple  o 
the  Twin  Gods  had  been  built  in  thi 
Forum,  an  important  addition  wai 
made  to  the  ceremonial  by  which  thi 
state  annually  testified  its  gratitudi 
for  their  protection.  Quintus  Fabius 
and  Pubiius  Decius  were  elected  Cen- 
sor* at  a  momentous  crisis.  It  had 
become  absolutely  necessary  that  t 
classification  of  the  citizens  should 
revised.  On  that  classification  de- 
pended the  distribution  of  political 
power.  Party-spirit  ran  high;  an' 
the  republic  seemed  to  be  in  dangi 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  eithi 
of  a  narrow  oligarch.''  or  of  an  ignr 

t  and   headstrong  rabble.    Undi 


I    the   i 


trious  plebeian  of  tho 
trusted  with  the  office  of  arbitrating 
between  the  angry  factions;  and  they 
performed  their  arduous  task  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  hones t  and  reason- 
able i 
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and,  having  effected  this  reform,  they 
■mined  to  give  to  their  work  a 
.ion   derived  from   religion.      In 
chivalrous    societies    of     modem 
i,  societies  which  have  much  more 
may   at    first    sight   appear  in 
common  with  the  equestrian  order  of 
ne,  it  has  been  usual  to  invoke  the 
cial  protection   of  some  Saint,  and 
observe     his    day    with     peculiar 
emnit.y.     Thus  the  Companions  of 
the  Garter  wear  the  image  of  Saint 
George  depending  from  their  collars, 
and  meet,  on  great  occasions,  in  Saint 
George's   Chapel.     Thus,  when  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  instituted  a  new  order 
of   chivalry    for    the    rewarding    of 
military  merit,  he    commended   it  to 
the   favour   of  his   own    glorified  an- 
and  patron,  and  decreed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  should 
meet  at  tho  royal  palace  on  the  feast 
of  Saint  Lewis,  should  attend  the  king 
to  chapel,  should  hear  mass,  and  should 
subsequently  hold  their  great  annual 
assembly.      There  is    a    considerable 
resemblance  between  this  rule  of  the 
order  of    Saint   Lewis    and    the   rate 
which  Fabius  and  Decius  made  re- 
specting the  Roman  knights.    It  was 
ordained    that    a    grand    muster   and 
inspection    of    the   equestrian   body 
should  be  part  of  the  ceremonial  per- 
formed,  on    the    anniversary  of   the 
battle  of  Regillus,  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  two  equestrian  Gods. 
All  the  knights,  chid  in   purple  and 
crowned  with  olive,  were  to  meet  at  a 
temple     of     Mars     in     the    suburbs. 
Thence  they  were  to  ride  in  state  to 
the  Forum,  where  the  temple  of  the 
Twins     stood.       This     pageant    was, 
;eral  centuries,  considered  as 
be   most   splendid   sights  of 
Rome.     In  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
"e  sometimes  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen,  all  persons  of  fair 
lite  and  easy  fortune.1 
There  can   be  no  doubt  tbat  the 
isors  who   instituted    this    august 
ceremony  acted  in  concert  with  tho 
'  Bae  Ltvr,  in. «.  Tal.  Max.  li.  s.    Aurel. 
Tlet  D«  TlA  [nostrums,  S2.    Dlonntus.  vd. 

tnuxwaiTOinm*, IXt&mr  «n  Q.  AMw  ami 
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Pontiffs  to  whom,  by 
of  Roma,  the  superintendence  of  the 
public   worship    belonged;    and    it   is 
probable    that    thost     LT  '         ' 
functionaries 


LAYS  OF  AXCIEHT  HOME. 

Megellw>  thrice  Consul,  would  bom* 
irgely  from  the  lay;  and  thus  soau 
passage!,  much  disfigured,  would  pro- 


ably  find  their  way  intothe  i 
usual,  fortunate  I  which  were  afterwards  in  the  hands  of 
books  or  tradi-  I  :  lionysius  and  Livy. 

Antiquaries  differ  widely  aa  to  the 
uation  of  the  field  of  battle.  The 
inion  of  those  who  suppose  that  the 
mies  met  near  Cornnlelle,  between 
ascati  and  the  Monte  Poreio,  is  it 
ist  plausible,  and  has  been  follo»ed 
the  poem. 

As  to  the  details  of  tlio  battle,  it 
thought  desirable  to 
'  to  the  accounts  which 

ndcod,  differ  widely  from  each  other, 
nd,  in  all  probability,  differ  as  wid^y 
rom  the  ancient  poem  from  which  thej 
rere  originally  derived. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
ibvious  imitations  of  the  Iliad,  which 

.1  at   the  I  hare  been  purposely  introduced. 

therefore 


3ugh  to  find  ii 
Hone  some  warrant  for 

The  following  poem  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  made  for  this  great  occa- 
sion. Songs,  we  know,  were  chanted 
at  the  religijus  festivals  of  Rome 
.  from  an  esrly  period  ;  indeed  from  so 
curly  a  period,  that  some  of  the  sacred 
verses    were     popularly    ascribed     to  om  ■ 

Noma,  and  were  utterly  nn intelligible  lias  n< 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  In  the  Second  .idhoro 
Funic  War  a  great  feast  was  held  in  have  cc 
honour  of  Juno,  and  a  song  was  sun 

when  Livy   wrote ;    and,   though   ei 
coedingly  rugged  and  uncouth,  ureme 

A  song,  us  we  learn  from  Horace,7  w: 

part  Of  the  establish 

great  Secular  Jubilee. 

likely  that  the  Censors  and  Pontiffs, 

when  they  had  resolved  to  add  a  grand 

procession    of    knights    to   the   other 

solemnities  annually  performed  on  the- 

Ides  of  Qnintilis,  would  call  in  the  aid    ,  ,.„  fVsa  at 

of  a  poet.     Such  a  poet  would  natU'  poi.ldx  us 

rally  lake  for  his  subject  the  battle  of  |        TUB  T**n  ° 

Itegillus,  the  appearance  of  the  Twin  j 

Gods,   and    the   institution    of  their 

festival.      Ho   would    find    abundant  |  Ho,_ trumpets, 

materials  in  the  ballads   of  hi 

use  of  the  scanty  stock  of  Greek 
learning  which  hohad  himself  acquired. 
He  would  probably  introdnco  some 
wise  and  holy  Pontiff  enjoining  the 
mugnittcent  ceremonial  which,  after  a 
long  interval,  had  at  length  been 
adopted.     Iftl 

persons  would  commit  it  to  memory. 
Farts  of  it  would  be  sung  to  the  pi  pi 
St  banquets.  It  would  be  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  great  Pusthutniaii 
House,  which  numbered  among  its 
ninny  in) ages  that  of  the  JJivtAtor 
Aulas,  the  hero  of  Regillus.  Thi 
oraior  who,  in  the  following  generation, 
pronounced  the  funeral  panegyric  over 
■he    remains    of    Lucius    Posthumiu 


_,    ^     Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way! 

ouid  make  fret.  |  The  Knights   will  ride,  in  all   their 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
to-day  the  doors  nnd  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all, 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum. 

To  Mora  without  the  wall. 
:m7uceo«!ed,many    Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple, 
1      With  olive  each  is  crowned ; 
A  gjllant  war-hone  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  Bows  the  Yellow  River. 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Shall  have  such  honour  at  ill. 
Gay  are  the  Martian  Kalends : 

December's  Nones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  tnesquadroa 


ii.  37. 


11  be  Rome's  whit 


st  day. 
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ii. 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

We  keep  this  solemn  feast. 
Swift,  swift,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Came  spurring  from  the  east. 
They  came  o'er  wild  Parthenips 

Tossing  in  waves  of  pine, 
O'er  Cirrha's  dome,  o'er  Adria's  foam, 

O'er  purple  Apennine, 
From  where  with  flutes  and  dances 

Their  ancient  mansion  rings, 
In  lordly  Laced&mon, 

The  City  of  two  kings, 
To  where,  by  Lake  Regillus, 

Under  the  Porcian  height, 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 

Was  fought  the  glorious  fight. 

in. 

Now  on  the  place  of  slaughter 

Are  cots  and  sheepfolds  seen, 
And  rows  of  vines,  and  fields  of  wheat, 

And  apple-orchards  green  ; 
The  swine  crush  the  big  acorns 

That  fall  from  Corne's  oaks. 
Upon  the  turf  by  the  Fair  Fount 

The  reaper's  pottage  smokes. 
The  fisher  baits  his  angle ; 

The  hunter  twangs  his  bow ; 
Little  they  think  on  those  strong  limbs 

That  moulder  deep  below. 
Little  they  think  how  sternly 

That  day  the  trumpets  pealed  ; 
How  in  the  slippery  swamp  of  blood 

Warrior  and  war-horse  reeled  ; 
How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings, 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings ; 
How  thick  the  dead  lay  scattered 

Under  the  Porcian  height ; 
How  through  the  gates  of  Tusculum 

Raved  the  wild  stream  of  flight ; 
And  how  the  Lake  Regillus 

Bubbled  with  crimson  foam, 
What  time  the  Thirty  Cities 

Came  forth  to  war  with  Rome. 

IV. 

But,  Roman,  when  thou  standest 

Upon  that  holy  ground, 
Look  thou  with  heed  on  the  dark  rock 

That  girds  the  dark  lake  round. 
So  shalt  thou  see  a  hoof- mark 

Stamped  deep  into  the  flint : 
It  was  no  hoof  of  mortal  steed 

That  made  so  strange  a  dint : 


There  to  the  Great  Twin  Brethren* 
Vow  thou  thy  vowa,  and  pray 

That  they,  in  tempest  and  in  fight, 
Will  keep  thy  head  alway. 

v. 

Since  last  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Of  mortal  eyes  were  seen, 
Have  years  gone  by  an  hundred 

And  fourscore  and  thirteen. 
That  summer  a  Virginius 

Was  Consul  first  in  place ; 
The  second  was  stout  Aulus, 

Of  the  Posthumian  race. 
The  Hrrald  of  the  Latines 

From  Gabii  came  in  state : 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Passed    through    Rome's    Eastern 
Gate: 
The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Did  in  our  Forum  stand ; 
And  there  he  did  his  office, 

A  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

VI. 

*  Hear,  Senators  and  people 

Of  the  good  town  of  Rome : 
The  Thirty  Cities  charge  you 

To  bring  the  Tarquins  home : 
And  if  ye  still  be  stubborn. 

To  work  the  Tarquins  wrong, 
The  Thirty  Cities  warn  you, 

Look  that  your  walls  be  stro.^.' 

VII. 

Then  spake  the  Consul  Aulus, 

He  spake  a  bitter  jest : 
4  Once  the  jays  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest : — 
Now  yield  thou  up  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  carrion-kite, 
Or  come  forth  valiantly,  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight. — 
Forth  looked  in  wrath  the  eagle  ; 

And  carrion -kite  and  jay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw, 

Fled  screaming  far  away.' 

VIII. 

The  Herald  of  the  Latines 

Hath  hied  him  back  in  state  : 
The  Fathers  of  the  City 

Are  met  in  high  debate. 
Then  spake  tho  elder  Consul, 

An  ancient  man  and  wise : 
'  Now  hearken,  Conscript  Fathers, 

To  that  which  I  advise. 


Hi*  Mashjtof  rho  Knishts. 
On  the  third  morn  Ihtrtiifter, 

At  dawning  of  the  day, 
Did  Aulas  and  /Ebutiua 

Set  forth  with  their  array. 


Sempronin 

Was  left  in  charge  at  home 
With  bo ja,  and  with  groy-headcd  men 

To  keep  the  walls  of  Home. 
Hard  by  the  lake  begillus 

Our  camp  was  pitched  at  night : 
Eastward  a  mile  the  La  tines  lay. 

Under  the  Porcian  height. 
Far  over  hill  and  valley 

Their  mighty  host  was  spread  ; 
And  with  their  thousand  watch-fires 

The  midnight  sky  was  red, 


Up  row  the  golden  morning 

Over  the  Porcian  height. 
The  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis 

Marked  evermore  with  white. 
Not  without  secret  trouble 

Our  bravest  saw  the  foes ; 
For  girt  by  threescore  thousand  spears, 

The  thirty  standards  rose. 
From  every  warlike  city 

That  boasts  the  Lat lan  name, 
Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures, 

That  gallant  army  came ; 
FromSetia's  purple  vineyards, 
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So  spun  she,  and  bo  sang  she, 

Until  the  east  was  grey, 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  breast. 

And  shrieked,  and  fled  away. 

But  in  the  centre  thickest 

Were  ranged  the  shields  of  foes, 
And  from  :hc  centre  loudest 

The  cry  of  battle  rose. 
There  Tibur  marched  and  Pedum 

Beneath  proud  Tarquin's  rule, 
And  Ferentinum  of  the  rock. 

And  Gabii  of  the  pool. 
There  rode  the  Volscian  succours : 

There,  in  a  dark  stem  ring, 
The  Roman  exiles  gathered  close 

Around  the  ancient  ting. 
Though  white  as  Mount  Soracte, 

When  winter  nights  are  Iodc. 
His  beard  flowed  down  o'er 
belt, 

His  heart  and  hand  were  strong; 
Under  his  hoary  eyebrows 

Still  flashed  forth  quenchless  rage. 
And,  if  the  lance  shook  in  his  gripe, 

Twas  more  with  hnio  than  age. 
Close  at  his  side  was  Titus 

On  an  Apulian  steed, 
Titus,  the  youngest  Tarquin, 

Too  good  for  such  a  breed. 

Now  on  each  side  the  lenders 

Give  signal  for  the  cbargo ; 
And  on  each  side  the  footmen 

Strode  on  with  lance  and  targe  ; 
And  on  each  side  the  horsemen 

Struck  their  spurs  deep  in  gore  ; 
And  front  to  front  Hie  armies 

Met  with  a  mighty  roar : 
And  under  that  great  battle 

The  earth  with  blood  wan  red  ; 
And,  like  the  Pomptine  fog  at  mum, 

The  dust  hung  overhead ; 
And  louder  still  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  field 
The  braying  of  the  war-horns, 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
The  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

Like  whirlwinds  o'er  the  plain, 
The  shouting  of  the  slayers. 

And  screeching  of  the  slain. 
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Hia  corslet  was  of  bison's  hide, 

Plated  with  steel  and  gold. 
As  glares  the  famished  euglo 

From  the  Digentian  rock 
On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusias  flock, 
Herminius  glared  on  Sextos, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed, 
Ilrrminius  on  black  Auster, 

Brave  champion  on  brave  steed; 
In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword 

That  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
And  on  his  helm  the  crown  he  won 

When  proud  Fideoa;  fall. 
Woe  to  the  maid  whose  lover 

Shall  cross  his  path  t  o-  day ! 
False  Sextns  saw,  and  trembled, 

And  tamed,  and  fled  uway. 
As  turns,  as  flies,  the  woodman 

In  the  Calabrian  brake, 
When  through  the  reeds  gleams  the 
round  eye 

Of  that  fell  speckled  snake; 

■  turned,  so  fled,  false  Sextos, 

And  hid  him  in  the  rear, 
Behind  the  dark  Lovinian  ranks, 

Bristling  with  crest  and  spear. 

But  far  to  north  .Xbutitu, 

The  Master  of  the  Knights, 
Gave  Tubero  of  Norba 

To  feed  the  Poreian  kites. 
Next  under  those  red  horse-hoofs 

FliiccusofSetialay; 
Better  had  ho  been  pruning 

Among  his  elms  tost  day. 
MamiHus  saw  the  slaughter, 

And  tossed  his  golden  crest, 
And  towards  the  Master  of  the  Knights 

Through  the  thick  battle  pressed. 
JEbutius  smote  Mamilins 

So  fiercely  on  the  shield 
That  the  great  lord  of  Tnscnlum 

Well  nigh  rolled  on  the  field. 
Mamilius  smote  .flibutius, 

With  a  good  aim  and  true, 
Just  where  the  neck  and  shoulder  join, 

And  pierced  him  through  and 
through ; 
And  brave  iEbotius  Elva 

Fell  swooning  to  the  ground  : 
But  a  thick  wall  of  bucklers 

Encompassed  him  around. 
His  clients  from  the  battle 

Bare  him  some  little  space, 
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Ami  filled  a  helm  from  thr;  dark  laki 

Ami  Italhnl  lii.sbTOW.mil  fare; 
An<l  when  at  last  ho  opened 

Mi-a  say,  i hi!  i':iiMi  m  ii-(.i'ii  In'  spake 
iViis,  '  Friends,  how  goes  the  tight 


The  struggling  Romans  back  ward 
Three  lances'  length  and  more  : 

And  up  they  took  proud  Tarouin, 
And  laid  him  on  a  shield. 

And  four  strong  yeomen  bare  him, 
Still  senseless,  from  the  field. 


Then 
Ami  tl 


An'.m 


■■  Did 


,:  Vnl,.r 


with  his  (rood 
A  Moody  ptiwutre  cleared 

To  ivhiTi',  anml-t  '.!ir:  thii-k'-'it  foes, 

He  saw  the  long  white  heard. 
IT.it  lighted  that  (,-ood  broadsword 

I'pon  proud  T.iri-jitin's  hem). 
Ik'  dropped  the  lanee:  ho  dropped  the 

Tie  fill  as  fall  the  dead. 
I'oivn  Aulus  spring"  I"  slay  him, 
With  eyes  like  coals  of  tiro; 

lint  I'li.lei'Titu-  halh  spring  down, 


But  fiercer  crew  the  fighting 

Around  Valerius  dead ; 
For  Titui  dragged  him  by  the  foot, 

And  Aulus  by  the  head. 
1  On.  Latinos,  On*'  quoth  Titus, 

'  See  how  the  rebels  fly ! ' 
1  Romans,  stand  firm  ! '  quoth  Aulus, 

'  And  win  this  fight  or  die ! 
They  must  not  give  Valerius 

To  raven  and  to  kite; 
For  aye  Valerius  loathed  the  wrong, 

And  aye  upheld  the  right : 
And  for  your  wives  and  babies 

Iu  the  front  rank  be  fell. 
I  Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  houst 

That  loves  the  people  well '.' 


Then  tenfold  round  the  body 
The  roar  of  battle  rose, 

I.iku  the  roar  of  ii  burning  forest. 
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XXI. 

iswored  Cuius  Cossus : 

3  an  evil  sight ; 

iner  of  proud  Tusculum 

s  from  the  Latum  right ; 

e  plumed  horsemen  ; 

far  before  the  rest 

e  dark-grey  charger, 

the  purple  vest ; 

e  golden  helmet 

shines  far  off  like  flame ; 

rides  Mamilius, 

e  of  the  Latian  name.' 

XXII. 

earkon,  Caius  Cossus : 
g  on  thy  horse's  back  ; 

the  wolves  of  Aponnine 

all  upon  thy  track ; 

0  our  southward  battle  : 
never  draw  thy  rein 

ion  find  Herminius, 
aid  him  come  amain.' 

XXIII. 

is  spake,  and  turned  him 

1  to  that  fierce  strife ; 
ins  Cossus  mounted, 
rode  for  death  and  life, 
anged  beneath  his  horse-hoofs 
lelmets  of  the  dead, 

iny  a  curdling  pool  of  blood 
ihed  him  from  heel  to  head, 
s  he  far  to  southward, 
re  fought  the  Roman  host, 
;  the  banners  of  the  marsh 
banners  of  the  coast, 
rn  before  the  sickle 
stout  Lavinians  fell, 
i  the  edge  of  the  true  sword 
kept  the  bridge  so  well. 

XXIV. 

nius !  Aulus  greets  thee ; 
•ids  thee  come  with  speed, 
>  our  central  battle ; 
tore  is  there  our  need. 
wan  the  youngest  Tarquin, 
there  the  Crest  of  Flame, 
tsculan  Mamilius, 
:e  of  the  Latian  name. 
«  hath  fallen  fighting 
ont  of  our  array  : 
llus  of  the  seventy  fields 
6  upholds  the  day.' 


XXV. 

Herminius  beat  his  bosom : 

But  never  a  word  he  spake, 
lie  clapped  his  hand  on  Austere  mane : 

He  gave  the  reins  a  shake, 
Away,  away  went  Auster, 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow: 
Black  Auster  was  the  fleetest  steed 

From  Aufidus  to  Fo. 

XXVI. 

Right  glad  were  all  the  Romans 

Who,  in  that  hour  of  dread, 
J  Against  great  odds  bare  up  the  war 

Around  Valerius  dead, 
When  from  the  south  the  cheering 

Rose  with  a  mighty  swell ; 
'  Herminius  comes,  Herminius, 

Who  kept  the  bridge  so  well ! ' 

XXVII. 

Mamilius  spied  Herminius, 

And  dashed  across  the  way. 
'  Herminius !  I  have  sought  thee 

Through  many  a  bloody  day. 
One  of  us  two,  Herminius, 

Shall  never  more  go  home, 
I  will  lay  on  for  Tusculum, 

And  lay  thou  on  for  Rome !' 

xxvm. 

All  round  them  paused  the  battle, 

While  met  in  mortal  fray 
The  Roman  and  the  Tusculan, 

The  horses  black  and  grey. 
Herminius  smote  Mamilius 

Through  breast-plate  and  through 
breast ; 
And  fast  flowed  out  the  purple  blood 

Over  the  purple  vest. 
Mamilius  smote  Herminius 

Through    head-piece   and    through 
head ; 
And  side  by  side  those  chiefs  of  pride 

Together  fell  down  dead. 
Down  fell  they  dead  together 

In  a  great  lake  of  gore ; 
And  still  stood  all  who  saw  them  fall 

While  men  might  count  a  score. 

XXIX. 

Fast,  fast,  with  heels  wild  spurning, 
The  dark-grey  charger  fled : 

He  burst  through  ranks  of  fighting  men ; 
He  sprang  o  er  heaps  of  dead. 

3  i 
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His  bridle  far  out-streaming, 

His  flanks  all  blood  and  foam, 
He  sought  the  southern  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  his  home. 
The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged, 

The  wolves  they  howled  and  whined ; 
But  he  ran  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  pass, 

And  he  left  the  wolves  behind. 
Through  many  a  startled  hamlet 

Thundered  his  flying  feet ; 
He  rushed  through  the  gate  of  Tusculum, 

He  rushed  up  the -long  white  street ; 
He  rushed  by  tower  and  temple, 

And  paused  not  from  his  race 
Till  he  stood  before  his  master's  door 

In  the  stately  market-place. 
And  straightway  round  him  gathered 

A  pale  and  trembling  crowd, 
And  when  they  knew  him,  cries  of  rage 

Brake  forth,  and  wailing  loud : 
And  women  rent  their  tresses 

For  their  great  prince's  fall ; 
And  old  men  girt  on  their  old  swords, 

And  went  to  man  the  wall. 

XXX. 

But,  like  a  graven  image, 

Black  Auster  kept  his  place, 
And  ever  wistfully  ho  looked 

Into  his  master's  face. 
The  raven-mane  that  daily, 

With  pats  and  fond  caresses, 
The    joung    Herniiuia    washed    and 
combed, 

And  twined  in  even  tresses, 
And  decked  with  coloured  ribands 

From  her  own  gay  attire, 
Hung  sadly  o'er  her  father's  corpse 

In  carnage  and  in  mire. 
Forth  with  a  shout  sprang  Titus, 

And  seized  black  Auster's  rein. 
Then  Aulus  sware  a  fearful  oath, 

And  ran  at  him  amain. 
•The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide, 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride! ' 
As  on  an  Alpine  watch-tower 

From  heaven  comes  down  the  flame, 
Full  on  the  neck  of  Titus 

The  blade  of  Aulus  came  : 
And  out  the  red  blood  spouted, 

In  a  wide  arch  and  tall, 
As  spouts  a  fountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capmik'fttaNL 


The  knees  of  all  the  Latines 
Were  loosened  with  dismay 

When  dead,  on  dead  Herminius, 
The  bravest  Tarquin  lay. 

XXXI. 

And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Stroked  Auster's  raven  mane, 
With  heed  he  looked  unto  the  girths, 

With  heed  unto  the  rein. 
*  Now  bear  me  well,  black  Auster, 

Into  yon  thick  array ; 
And  thou  and  I  will  have  revenge 

For  thy  good  lord  this  day.' 

XXXII. 

So  spake  he ;  and  was  buckling 

Tighter  black  Auster's  band, 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand. 
So  like  they  were,  no  mortal 

Might  one  from  other  know : 
White  as  snow  their  armour  was : 

Their  steeds  were  white  as  snow. 
Never  on  earthly  anvil 

Did  such  rare  armour  gleam ; 
And  never  did  such  gallant  steeds 

Drink  of  an  earthly  stream. 

XXXIII. 

And  all  who  saw  them  trembled, 

And  pale  grew  every  cheek  ; 
And  Aulus  the  Dictator 

Scarce  gathered  voice  to  speak. 
1  Say  by  what  name  men  call  you? 

What  city  is  your  home  ? 
And  wherefore  ride  ye  in  such  guise 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome  ? ' 

xxxrv. 

'  By  many  names  men  call  us ; 

In  many  lands  we  dwell  : 
Well  Samothracia  knows  us ; 

Cyrene  knows  us  well. 
Our  house  in  gay  Tarentum 

Is  hung  each  morn  with  flowers : 
High  o'er  the  masts  of  Syracuse 

Our  marble  portal  towers; 
But  by  the  proud  Eurotas 

Is  our  dear  native  home  ; 
And  for  the  right  we  come  to  fight 

Before  the  ranks  of  Rome.' 


So  answered  those  strange  horsemen, 

And  each  couched  low  his  spear ; 
And  forthwith  all  the  ranks  of  Rome 
k    Were  bold,  and  of  good  cheer : 


BATTLE  OP  THE 
And  on  the  thirty  armies 

Came  wo  nd  or  and  affright. 
And  Ardea  wavered  on  the  left. 

And  Cora  on  the  right. 
'  Romo  to  the  charge!'  cried  Aulus  ; 

'  The  foe  begins  to  yield ! 
Charge  for  the  hearth  of  Vesta  ! 

Charge  for  the  Golden  Shield  ! 
Let  do  man  stop  to  plunder, 

lint  slay,  and  slay,  and  slay  ; 
The  Gods  who  live  for  ever 

Are  on  our  side  to-day.' 


Then  tho  fierce  trumpet-flourish 

From  earth  to  heaven  arose, 
Tho  kites  too-  well    the   Ion;;    Kter 
swell 

That  bids  the  Romans  closo. 
Then  the  good  sword  of  Aulus 

Was  lifted  up  to  slay  : 
Then,  like  a  crag  down  Apeunine, 

Rushed  Auster  through  the  fray. 
But  undar  those  strange  horsemen 

Still  thicker  lay  the  slain ;) 
And  after  those  strange  horses 

Behind  tbem  Koine's  long  kittle 

Came  rolling  on  the  foe. 
Ensigns  dancing  wild  above, 

Blades  all  in  line  beiow 
So  comes  the  Po  in  flood-time 

Upon  the  Celtic  plain  : 
So  comes  the  squall,  blacker  than  nigh 

Upon  tho  Adrian  main. 
Now,  by  our  Sire  Quirinue, 

It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  thirty  stuudurds 

Swept  down  the  tide  of  flight. 
So  flies  the  spray  of  Adria 

When  the  black  squall  doth  blow, 
So  corn-sheaves  in  the  flood-time 

Spin  down  tho  whirling  Fo. 
False  Soilus  to  the  mountains 

Turned  first  his  horse's  head ; 
And  fast  fled  Forentinum, 

And  fast  Lanuvium  fled. 
The  horsemen  of  Norn  en  turn 

Spnrred  hard  out  of  the  fray ; 
Tho  footmen  of  Ve  litre 

Threw  shield  and  spear  nwiiy, 
And  underfoot  was  trampled. 

Amidst  the  mud  and  gore. 
The  banner  of  proud  Tusculum, 

That  never  stooped  before  : 
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And  down  went  Flavins  Faustus, 

Who  led  his  (lately  ranks 
From  where  the  apple  blossoms  wave 

On  Auio's  echoing  banks, 
And  Tullus  of  Arpinum, 

Chief  of  the  Volscian  aids. 
And  Melius  with  the  long  fair  curls. 

The  love  of  Amur's  maids, 
And  tho  white  head  of  Valso, 

The  great  Arician  seer, 
And  Nepos  of  Laurentnm, 

The  hunter  of  the  deer; 
And  in  the  back  false  Sextus 

Felt  (he  good  Roman  steel, 
And  wri^ling  in  tho  dusr  lie  1 1  i ■  ■  ■. I _ 

Like  a  worm  beneath  the  wheel: 
And  fliers  and  pursuers 

Were  mingled  in  a  mass  ; 
Anil  far  awuy  the  battle 

Went  roaring  through  tho  pass. 


Sempronius  Atratinua 
,      Sate  in  the  Eastern  Gate, 
{  Beside  him  wero  three  Fathers, 

Each  in  his  chair  of  state  ; 
Fabius,  whose  nine  stout  grandson 

That  day  were  in  the  field. 
And  otanlras,  eldest  of  tho  Twelve 

Who  kept  the  Golden  Shield  ; 
And  Sergius,  the  High  Pontiff, 

For  wisdom  far  renowned ; 
In  all  Etrnria's  colleges 

Was  no  surh  Pontiff  found. 
And  all  around  tho  (xii-titl, 

And  high  above  tho  wall. 
Stood  a  great  throng  of  people, 

But  *nd  and  silent  all ; 
Young  lads,  and  stooping  elders 

Thut  might  not  bear  the  mail. 
Matrons  with  lips  that  quivered. 

And  inuids  with  fuces  pale. 
Since  the  first  gleam  of  daylight, 

Sempronius  had  not  ceased 
To  listen  for  the  rushing 

Of  horse-hoofs  from  the  cast. 
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Fast  pricking  towards  tho  town. 
So  like  they  ware,  man  never 

Saw  twins  so  like  before ; 
Red  with  gore  their  armour  wan, 

Their  steeds  were  red  with  gore. 


•  Hull  to  the  great  Asylum  ! 

Hail  to  the  hill-tops  seven  ! 
Sail  lo  I  be  fire  thul  burns  for  aye, 

Anil  Mia  shu'-ld  that  I'd  I  from  heaven 
This  day,  by  Luke  Rep.  11  us, 

l.'nder  the  Porcian  height. 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tuseulum 

Was  fought  a  glorious  fight. 
To-morrow  your  Dictator 

Wh.-ill  bring  in  triumph  homo 
Tha  spoils  of  thirty  cities 

To  deck  the  shrines  of  Rome ! ' 


Tlira  hurst  from  that  grer 

A  shout  that  shook  the  towers, 
A  oil  some  ran  north,  mid  some  ran  south, 

Crying,  '  Tha  day  is  ours  !' 
lint  on  rode  these  strongs  horsemen, 

Wild  clow  unii  lordly  pase; 
Aud  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  lo  the  Forum, 

While  laurel-boughs  and  flowers, 
From  house-tops  mil  from  windows, 

Full  on  their  crejta  in  showers. 

When  Ihcydivw  nigh  tu  Vesta, 
They  vaulted  dowu  amain, 

Ainl  washed  their  horses  m  the  Tell 
That  springs  by  Vesta's  f« 


1  The  gods  who  lire  for  ever 

Have  fought  for  Rome  to-day  ! 
These  be  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

To  whom  the  Dorians  pray. 
Back  comes  the  Chief  in  triumph, 

Who,  in  the  hour  of  fight. 
Hath  seen  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

In  harness  on  his  right. 
Sain  come.-  the  ship  to  haven, 

Through  btfiaM  and  through  gain. 
If  once  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Sit  shining  on  the  sails. 
Wlnrel'ure  il'n-y  wasli.il  their  Itorws 

In  Vesta's  holy  well, 
Wherefore  thay  rode  to  VesU's  d»r, 

I  know,  but  may  not  tell. 
Hem,  hard  by  Vestas  Tempi", 

Build  we  a  stately  dome 
line,  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Who  fought  so  well  for  Rome. 
And  when  the  mnnths  returning 

Bring  back  this  day  of  fight, 
Tin-  proud  Ides  of  Quintilis, 

Marked  evermore  with  white, 
Unto  the  Great  Twin  Brethren 

Let  -ill  the  people  throng, 
Willi  L'lmpk-ts  and  with  offerings. 

With  music  and  with  song  ; 
And  let  the  doors  and  windows 

lie  hung  with  garlands  alt. 
And  let  the  gfajS 


political  opinions  might  be,  « 
naturally  abstain  from  insulting  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  and  from 
reflecting  on  the  system  which  had 
placed  such  men  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  of  the  Commonweal!  Ii. 

But  there  was  a  claps  of  composi- 
tions in  which  the  great  families  were 
by  no  means  eo  courteously  treated. 
No  parts  of  early  Roman  history  are 
richer  with  poetical  colouring  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  long  contest 
butween  the  privileged  houses  and  the 
commonalty.  The  population  of  Rome 
was,  from  a  very  early  period,  divided 
into  hereditary  castes,  which,  indeed, 
readily  united  to  repel  foreign  oncmies, 
but  which  regarded  each  other,  during 
many  years,  with  bitter  animosity. 
Between  those  castes  there  was  a 
barrier  hardly  less  strong  than  that 
which,  at  Venice,  parted  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council  from  theircoun  try- 
men.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  line 
which  separated  an  Icilius  or  aDuilins 
fromaPost.huminsoraFabiuB  was  even 
more  deeply  marked  than  that  which 
separated  the  rowerof  a  gondola  from  a 
ContarinioraMorosini.  AtVenicethi 
distinction  was  merely  civil.  At  Rom t 
it  was  both  civil  and  religious.  Among 
the  grievances  under  which  the  Ple- 
beians suffered,  three  were  felt  as 
Culiarly  severe.  They  were  excluded 
m  the  highest  magistracies ;  they 
were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
public  lands;  and  they  were  ground 
down  to  the  dust  by  partial  and 
barbarous  legislation  touching  pecu- 
niary contracts.  The  ruling  da 
Rome  was  a  monied  class ;  ar 
made  and  administered  the  laws 
a  view  solely  to  its  own  interest.  Thus 
the  relation  between  lender  and  bor- 
rower was  mixed  up  with  the  relation 
between  sovereign  and  subject.  The 
great  men  held  a  large  portion  of  the 

advances  nt  enormous  usury.  The 
law  of  debt,  framed  by  creditors,  and 
for  the  protection  of  creditors,  was  the 
most  horrible  that  has  ever  been 
known  among  men.  The  liberty,  and 
even  the  lift,  of  the  insolvent  Were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Patrician  money- 
lenders.   Children  often  became  slaves 
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in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of 
their  parents.  The  debtor  was  im- 
prisoned, not  in  a  public  gaol  under 
ipartial    public    tunc- 

the  creditor.     Frightful 


told    : 


thes. 


dungeons.  It  s 
and  brutal  violation  were  common ; 
ight  stocks,  heavy  chains,  scanty 
res  of  food,  were  used  to  punish 
wretches  guilty  of  nothing  but  poverty ; 
and  that  brave  soldiers,  whose  breasts 
with  honourable  scars, 
larked  stilt  more  deeply 
on  the  back  by  the  scourges  of  high- 

The  Plebeians  were,  however,  not 
wholly  without  constitutional  rights. 
From  an  early  period  they  had  been 
admitted  to  some  share  of  political 
power.  They  were  enrolled  each  in 
his  century,  and  were  allowed  a  share, 
considerable  though  not  proportioned 
to  their  numerical  strength,  in  the 
disposal  of  those  high  dignities  from 
which  they  were  themselves  excluded. 
Thus  their  position  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
during  the  interval  between  the  year 
1792  and  the  year  1829.  The  Ple- 
beians had  also  the  privilege  of  annu- 
ally appointing  officers,  named  Tri- 
bunes, who  had  no  active  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
bat  who,  by  degrees,  acquired  a  power 
formidable  even  tothe  ablest  and  most 
resolute  Consuls  and  Dictators.  The 
person  of  the  Tribune  was  inviolable ; 
and,  though  he  could  directly  effect 
little,      he      could      obstruct     every- 

During  more  than  a  century  after 
the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship, 
the  Commons  struggled  manfully  for 
the  removal  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured  ;  and,  In  spite  of 
many  checks  and  reverses,  succeeded 
in  wringing  concession  after  concession 
from  the  stubborn  aristocracy.  At 
length,  in  the  year  of  the  city  378, 
both  parties  mustered  their  whole 
strength  for  their  last  and  most  de- 
sperate conflict.  The  popular  and 
active  Tribune,  Cuius  Licinins,  pro- 
posed the  three  memorable  laws  which 
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are  called  bv  his  name,  and  which 
were  intended  to  redross  the  three 
great  evils  of  which  the  Plebeians 
complained.  He  was  supported,  with 
eminent  ability  and  firmness,  by  his 
colleague,  Lucius  Sextius.  The 
struggle  appears  to  have  been  the 
fiercest  that  ever  in  any  community 
terminated  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
If  such  a  contest  had  raged  in  any 
Greek  city,  the  streets  would  have  run 
with  blood.  But,  even  in  the  paroxysms 
of  faction,  the  Koman  retained  his 
gravity,  his  respect  for  law,  and  his 
tenderness  for  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Year  after  year  Licinius 
and  Sextius  were  re-elected  Tribunes. 
Year  after  year,  if  the  narrative  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  to  be  trusted, 
they  continued  to  exert,  to  the  full 
extent,  their  power  of  stopping  the 
whole  machine  of  government.  No 
curule  magistrates  could  be  chosen ; 
no  military  muster  could  be  hold.  We 
know  too  little  of  the  state  of  Home  in 
those  days  to  be  able  to  conjecture 
how,  during  that  long  anarchy,  the 
peace  was  kept,  and  ordinary  justice 
administered  between  man  and  man. 
The  animosity  of  both  parties  rose  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  excitement, 
we  may  well  suppose,  would  have  boen 
peculiarly  intense  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  Tribunes.  On  such  occasions 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
great  families  did  all  that  could  be 
done,  by  threats  and  caresses,  to  break 
tho  union  of  the  Plebeians.  That 
union,  however,  proved  indissoluble. 
At  length  tho  good  causo  triumphed. 
The  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Lucius  Sextius  was  tho  first  Plebeiau 
Consul,  Caius  Licinius  the  third. 

The  results  of  this  great  change 
were  singularly  happy  and  glorious. 
Two  centuries  of  prosperity,  harmony, 
and  victory  followed  tho  reconciliation 
of  the  orders.  Men  who  remembered 
Home  engaged  in  waging  potty  wars 
almost  within  sight  of  tho  Capitol 
Jived  to  see  h^r  tho  mistress  of  Italy. 
While  the  disabilities  of  the  Plebeians 
continued,  sho  was  scarcely  able  to 
maintain  her  ground  against  the  Vol- 
scians  and  Hcruicans.  When  those 
disabilities  were  lemoveA,  *Yva  t&\A&Vj 


became  more  than  a  match  for  Carthagt 
and  Macedon. 

During  the  great  Licinian  contest 
the  Plebeian  poets  were,  doubtlen, 
not  silent.  Even  in  modern  timei 
songs  have  been  by  no  means  without 
influence  on  public  affairs;  and  w* 
may  therefore  infer  that,  in  a  society 
where  printing  was  unknown, and  when 
books  were  rare,  a  pathetic  or  humorous 
party-ballad  must  have  produced  effects 
such  as  we  can  but  faintly  conceive. 
It  is  certain  that  satirical  poems  wen 
common  at  Kome  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  rustics,  who  liven:  at  a 
distance  from  the  scat  of  government, 
and  took  little  part  in  the  strife  of 
factions,  gave  vent  to  their  petty  local 
animosities  in  coarse  Fescennine  vcrw. 
The  lampoons  of  the  city  were  doubt- 
less of  a  higher  order  ;  and  their  sting 
was  early  felt  by  the  nobility.  For  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  severe 
punishment  was  denounced  against  the 
citizen  who  should  compose  or  recite 
verses  reflecting  on  another.1  Satin 
is,  indeed,  the  only  sort  of  composition 
in  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  were  not  mere 
imitators  of  foreign  models :  and  it  i* 
therefore  the  only  sort  of  composition 
in  which  they  have  never  been  rivalled. 
It  was  not,  like  their  tragedy,  their 
comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  a 
hothouse  plant  which,  in  return  for 
assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave 
only  scanty  and  sickly  fruits.  It  wis 
hardy  and  full  of  sap ;  and  in  all  the 
various  juices  which  it  yielded  might 
be  distinguished  tho  flavour  of  the 
Ausonian  soil.  'Satire,'  says  Quinc- 
tilian,  with  just  pride,  'is  all  our  own.' 
Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  naturally  from 
tho  constitution  of  the  Koman  govern- 
ment and  trom  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and,  though  at  length  sub- 
jected to  metrical  rules  derived  from 
Oreoco,  retained  to  the  last  an  essen- 
tially Koman  chaiacter.     Lucilius  was 

1  Cicero  justly  infers,  from  thi*  law  that 
there  had  been  early  Latin  i*»et3  whose  trwks 
had  boon  lost  before  his  time.  '  Qnamqua 
id  quidem  etiam  xii  tabnla*  decl.irant,  conii 
jam  turn  solitum  esse  carmen,  quod  ne  licewt 
fieri  ad  altcriiw  lnjuriam  lege  sanxcronL1— 


the  earliest  satirist  whose  works  were 
held  in  esteem  under  the  Csssars.  Bnt 
inauy  years  before  Luciliua  was  bora, 
Kssvius  had  bftn  Song  into  a  dungeon, 
and  guarded  there  with  circumstances 
of  unusual  rigour,  on  acoount  of  the 
bitter  lines  in  which  he  had  attacked 
the  great  Csecilian  family.1  The  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  the  Roman  satirists 
■arrived  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  were  not  extinguished  by  the 
cruel  despotism  of  the  Julian  and 
Flavian  Emperors.  Tbe  great  poet 
who  told  the  stoly  of  Domitian'a 
torbot,  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
those  forgotten  minstrel*  whose  songs 
animated  the  factions  of  the  infant 
Republic. 

These  minstrels,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  appear  to  have  generally 
taken  the  popular  side.  Wo  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that, 
at  the  great  crisis  of  the  civil  conflict, 
Uiey  employed  themselves  in  versify- 
ing  all  the  most  powerful  and  virulent 
speeches  of  the  Tribunes,  and  in  heap- 
ing abuse  ou  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Every  personal  defect,  every 
domestic  scandal,  even  tradition  dis- 
honourable to  a  noble  house,  would  he 
sought  out,  brought  into  notice,  and 
exaggerated.  The  illustrious  head  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  Marcus  Furiu; 
Camillas,  might  perhaps  be,  in  som< 
measure,  protected  by  his  venerabli 
age  and  by  the  memory  of  his  great 
services  to  the  State.  But  Appius 
Claudius  Crassus  enjoyed  no  such  im- 
munity. He  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  distinguished 
by  their  haughty  demeanour,  and  by 
the  inflexibility  with  which  they  had 
withstood  all  the  demands  of  the 
Plebeian  order.  While  the  politics! 
conduct  and  the  deportment  of  the 
Claudian  nobles  drew  upon  them  tht 
fiercest  public  hatred,  they  were  ac 
cased  of  wanting,  if  any  credit  is  dui 
to  the  early  history  of  Borne,  a  clasi 
of  qualities  which,  in  the  military 
Commonwealth,  is  sufficient  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  offences.  The  chiefs  of 
the  family  appear  to  have  been  elo- 
quent, versed  in  civil  business,  and 
'  Plsutut,  Hilts  Slorionu.  Aulas  Qellitu, 
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ied  after  the  fashion  of  their  age ; 
n  war  they  were  not  distinguished 
by  skill  or  valour.  Some  of  them,  as 
sious  where  their  weakness  lay, 
*hen  filling  tbe  highest  magis- 
,  taken  internal  administration 
as  their  department  of  public  business, 
and  left  the  military  command  to  their 
colleagues.1  One  of  them  had  been 
intrusted  with  an  army,  and  hod 
failed  ignominiously.*  Kone  of  them 
had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph. 
of  them  hod  achieved  any  mar- 
tial exploit,  such  09  those  by  which 
Lucius  Quinctios  Cincinnatus,  Titus 
Quinctiua  Capitolinus,  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
CamilluK,  had  extorted  the  reluctant 
esteem  of  the  multitude.  During  the 
Licininn  conflict,  Appius  Claudius 
Crassus  signalised  himself  by  the 
ability  and  severity  with  which  he 
harangued  against  the  two  great  agi- 
tators. He  would  naturally,  there- 
fore, be  the  favourite  mark  of  the 
Plebeian  satirists ;  nor  would  they 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  a  point  on 
which  he  was  open  to  attack. 

His  grandfather,  called,  like  him- 
"'      "     ,  had  left  a  name 
i  that  of  Sextos 
elder  Appiut 
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much   detested  a 
Tarquini 

been  Consul  more  than  seventy  years 
before  tbe  introduction  of  the  Licinian 
laws.  By  availing  himself  of  a,  singu- 
lar crisis  in  public  feeling,  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Commons 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Tribuneship, 
and  had  been  the  chief  of  that  Council 
of  Ten  to  which  the  whole  direction 
of  the  Stnte  had  been 


onths 


n   had 


become  universally  odious.  It  hod 
been  awept  away  by  an  irresistible 
outbreak  of  popular  fury ;  and  its 
memory  whs  still  held  in  abhorrence 
by  tbe  whole  city.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  thia  execrable 
government  was  said  to  have  been  an 
attempt  made  by  Appius  Claudius 
upon  the  chastity  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl  of  humble  birth.  The  story  ran 
that  the  Decemvir,  unable  to  succeed 
by  bribes  and  solicitations,  resorted  to 

*  lu  tlii  Teen  of  the  ettj  MO.  But.  sad  ISO. 

'  la  the  jeer  of  tbe  citj  293. 
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r.     A  villi    reflection    of    Seitius    and    Licinin*. 
■lousu  laid    All  the   power  of  the  Patricians  hu 


nuht 


girl's  father,  a  bravo  -uMiei'.  saved  hi 
i'ruiri  •icrviiudi.'  and  (ii.lioimiir  by  ."tul 
Wng  lier  tu  tlio  heart,   in  the  siijlit  i 

'In-  whi-.li:  i-Wniii.    That  Uuu'  was  !h 


bean   exerted  to  thro 


t  tbe  Wo 


s,  udCM- 

■■  ticlius  has  used  Ms  influence  to  the 
>st.  Debtors  hare  been  let  out  of 
'  the  workhouses  on  condition  of  Toting 
■  against  the  men  of  the  people :  clients 
hare  bean  posted  to  hies  and  inter' 
rupt  the  favourite  candidates :  Appius 
1  Claudius  Crasau*  baa  spoken  with 
I  more  than  his  usual  eloquence  and  a» 
liull-dd'.ivn;  llio  Tribime.-hinwas  ro-  perity:  nil  has  been  in  vain:  Lieinim 
i'6Ul.|i,slnd :  and  Appiu-  escaped  the  |  and  Scxtius  have  a  filth  time  carried 
hands  of  tho  executioner  only  by  a  :  all  the  tribes:  work  is  suspended: 
voluntary  death.  |  tho  booths  aro  closed:  tho  Plebeian* 

It  fun  hardly  l-e  doubted  that  a  .  bear  on  their  shoulders  the  two  chain- 
ft  my  :■  i  admirably  mhi  ■!■■■!  tn'.lie  pur-  Ipions  of  liberty  through  the  Fonun, 
niisi-!i  I'uih  nf  tile  pint  anrl  of  the  Just  at  this  moment  it  is  announced 
diritiiiKi'^iif  ivii n|. I  be  niL'i-rly  wiswd  \  that  a  popular  pout,  n  zealous  ndheren: 
ii]:. hi  i.v  iiun-ti-el-  I  -tifiiiii::  mill  luitrod  .of  the  Tribunes,  has  made  a  new  son; 
aiiain-t  si  ■■  J'liivi.iiin  n",ier.  against.  |  which  will  cut  tho  Claudian  nobles  to 
tins  ('laiL'.iim  ]■...««.■■,  and  .^[x-einlly  ■  tho  hiart.  The  crowd  gathers  round 
against  tile  (rrainl-  .11  and  namesake  uf  i  him,  and  calls  oil  him  to  recite  it.    He 


tho  iufamnui.  Decern 

takes  his  stand   on    the   spot    where. 

In  oider  that,  tli 

reader  may  judge 

according  to  tradition,  Virginia,  more 

fairly  i.f  these  fra«n 

■ntsnf  the  lav  of 

than  seventy  years  ago,  was  seized  bj 

MgiM   himself  a 

tho  puiilar  of  Appius,  and  he  begin) 

I'lubciau  who  has  . 

i»t  voted  for  the 

his  story. 
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Sor  lacks  lie  fit  attendance ;  for  close  behind  his  heels. 
Willi  nut  stretched  chin  and  crouching  puce,  tile  client  .Marcus  steals, 
1IU  loins  girt  up  to  run  with  speed,  be  the  errand  what,  it  may, 
And  the  smile  flickering  on  his  cheek,  for  aught  his  lord  may  any, 
Such  varlets  pimp  and  jest  for  hire  among  tbe  lying  Greeks: 
Such  varlets  still  are  paid  to  hoot  when  brave  Licinius  spuuks. 
Where'er  ye  shad  the  honey,  ths  bulling  flies  will  crowd ; 
Where'er  js  fling  the  carrion,  the  raven's  croak  is  loud ; 
Where'er  down  Tiber  garbage  floats,  tho  greedy  pike  ye  sec  ; 
And  wherssoe'er  such  lord  is  found,  sui-k  client  still  will  be. 

Jnat  then,  as  through  one  cloudless  chink  in  a  black  stormy  skj 
■Shines  out  the  dewy  morning- star,  a  fair  young  girl  etiuo  by. 
With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm. 
Home  sho  went  bounding  from  the  school,  nor  dreamed  uf  shanio  or  Iinni) 
And  past  those  dreaded  axes  she  innocently  ran. 

With  bright,  (rank  brow  that  had  not  learned  to  blush  at  gnze  uf  man  , 
And  up  the  Sacred  Street  she  turned,  and,  as  sho  danced  along, 
she  warbled  gaily  to  herself  lines  of  the  good  old  song, 
How  for  a  sport  the  princes  cama  spurring  from  the  camp, 
And  found  Lucrece.  combing  the  fleece,  under  the  midnight  lamp. 
The  maiden  song  as  sings  the  lark,  when  up  he  darts  his  flight, 
From  his  nest  in  tbe  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the  morning  light ; 
And  Appius  heard  her  sweet  young  voice,  and  taw  her  sweet  young  face 
And  loved  her  with  the  accursed  love  of  his  accursed  race, 
And  all  along  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Sacred  Street, 
His  vulture  eye  punned  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet 

Over  the  Alban  mountains  the  light  of  morning  broke  ; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills  curled  the  thin  wreaths  of  tmck* : 
The  city-gates  were  opened  ;  tbe  Forum  all  alive, 
With  buyers  and  with  sellers  was  humming  like  a  hive : 
Blithely  on  brass  and  timber  the  craftsman's  stroke  was  ringing, 
And  blithely  o'er  hsr  panniers  the  market-girl  was  singing, 
And  blithely  young  Virginia  came  smiling  from  her  home : 
Ah!  woe  for  young  Virginia,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Rome! 
With  her  smalt  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  harm. 
She  crossed  the  Forum  shining  with  stalls  in  alleys  gay, 
And  just  had  reached  the  very  spot  whereon  I  stand  this  day, 
When  up  the  variet  Marcus  came  ;  Dot  such.as  when  erewhila 
He  crouched  behind  his  patron's  heels  with  the  true  client  smile 
Ho  come  with  lowering  forehead,  swollen  features,  and  clenched  CVt, 
And  strode  across  Virginia's  path,  and  caught  her  by  the  wrirt. 
Hard  strove  the  frighted  maiden,  and  screamed  with  look  aghast; 
And  at  her  scream  from  right  and  left  the  folk  came  running  fast ; 
The  money-changer  Crispus,  with  his  thin  silver  hairs, 
And  Hantto  from  the  stately  booth  glittering  with  Punic  wares. 
And  the  strong  smith  Mnrama,  grasping  a  half-forged  brand. 
And  Volero  tho  flcsher,  his  cleaver  in  his  hand. 
All  cuma  in  wrath  and  wonder;  for  all  knew  that  fair  child  ; 
And,  ns  she  passed  thom  twice  a  day,  all  kissed  their  hands  and  smiled  ; 
And  tho  strong  smith  Munena  gave  Marcus  such  a  blow. 
The  caitiff  reeled  three  paces  bock,  and  let  the  maiden  gu. 
Yet  glared  he  fiercely  round  him,  and  growled  in  harsh,  fell  tone, 
'  She's  mine,  and  I  will  hare  her :  I  seek  but  for  mine  owu  : 
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Sh"1  is  my  shire.  Lorn  in  my  house,  nnd  stolen  awny  And  told, 

"1'iiii-i  in  Hit  sikI  H.  |.i,  hiV.t.  the  month  of  mil  and  fright, 

Tivn  nugur.s  w  tn-  Imrue  I'm-th  that  morn  ;  the  Consul  died  era  night. 

]  w.iii  .hi  Appius  Cl.iiiliiiH.  I  waited  on  hid  sire: 

Let  him  wlio  svorks  I  ln>  client  wrong  bowaro  the  patron's  ire!' 

So  >[.:iki'  tli«  vrirlft  .M;l]-cih  :  and  dread  nnd  silence  came 
i  in  nil  i  ln>  p.-i>[.k  ::'.  the  nin rid  uf  the  great  Claudian  name. 
I  or  then  1  litre  ».ifl  no  Tribune  to  speak  the  word  of  might, 

w :.:,-;■  v::,i-, .  ii:i.  . i  ■: u   1 r.  -.able,  and  guards  the  poor  man's  right. 

Then-  nas  ,,.,  bniv,.  Lieinius.  no  honest  Suiting  then  ; 

Hu(  nil  tins  city,  in  iircut  f«ir,  obeyed  the  wicked  Ten. 

Vii   iti' flit  v.-ir!.'t  M.ir.us  again  might  seize  the  maid, 

W'lin  chins  ii_dil  I..  Murrcini's  ekirt,  nnd  sobbed,  and  shrieked  for  aid, 

J'urth  through  tile  thrung  of  gazers  the  young  Iciliua  pressed, 

And  stamjH-d  his  foot,  nnd  rBUt  liis  gown,  and  smote  upon  hia  breast. 

And  .■sprnnsi  upon  thnt.  column,  by  many  a  minstrel  snng. 

W hereon  I  lint  rr hi.  rim;  helmets,  three  mating  swords,  are  hung, 

And  beckoned  to  ihe  people,  and  in  bold  voice  and  clear 

I'turtd  (iiiivk  urn!  fust  l] its  burning  words  which  tyrants  quake  to  hear. 

'  Non-,  by  your  children's  cradles,  now  by  yonr  fathers'  graves, 
lit  mun  t'i-diiy,  IJuiriiti,  or  be  for  ever  slaves! 
For  this  did  Servius  give  us  laws?     For  this  did  Lncrece  bleed? 
l"i>r  this  wns  the  great  vengeance  wrought  on  Tarqnin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  falsi:  sons  make  red  the  axes  of  their  aire? 
For  tlii*  did  fni'vola's  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  Are ? 
Shnll  tlio  rile  fm-rnrTIi  uwc  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den? 
<t  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten? 
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Hut,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above, 
A dil  Dot  unto  ycmr  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love! 
Have  yo  not  graceful  ladies,  whoso  spotless  linonge  springs 
>'rom  Consuls,  and  High  Pontiff's,  and  ancient  Aihan  kings  ? 
Ladies,  who  deign  Dot  on  our  paths  to  eat  their  tender  feet. 
Who  from  their  care  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering  street, 
Who  iu  Corinthian  mirrors  their  own  proud  entiles  behold, 
And  breathe  of  Capnan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold  ? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  nnd  of  wife, 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  sonl  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  ho  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride  ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpoUntod  bride. 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame, 
Lest,  when  oar  latest  hope  is  fled,  je  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched  dare.' 

Straightway  Virginius  led  the  maid  a  little  space  aside. 
To  where  the  reeking  shambles  stood,  piled  up  with  hero  and  hide, 
Close  to  yon  low  dark  archway,  where,  in  a  crimson  flood, 
Leaps  down  to  the  great  sewer  the  gurgling  stream  of  blood. 
Hard  by,  a  fleshor  on  a  block  had  laid  his  whittle  down  ; 
Virginius  caught  the  whittle  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  gown. 
And  then  his  eyes  grew  very  dim,  and  his  throat  began  to  swell, 
And  in  a  hoarse,  changed  voice  ha  spake,  ■  Farewell,  sweet  child!  Faro- 
well! 
Oh  !  how  I  loved  my  darling !     Though  stern  I  sometimes  be, 
To  thee,  thou  know  st  I  was  not  so.     Who  could  he  so  to  thee  ? 
And  how  my  darling  lovrd  me  !     How  glad  she  was  to  hear 
My  footstep  on  the  threshold  when  X  came  back  last  year! 
And  how  she  danced  with  pleasure  to  see  my  civic  crown. 
And  took  my  sword,  and  hung  it  np,  and  brought  me  forth  mj  gown! 
Now,  all  those  things  are  over — yes,  all  thy  pretty  ways, 
Thy  needlework,  thy  prattle,  thy  snatthes  ol  old  lays ; 
And  none  will  grieve  when  I  go  forth,  or  smile  when  I  return, 
Or  watch  beside  the  old  man's  bed,  or  weep  upon  his  urn. 
The  bouse  that  was  the  happiest  within  the  Roman  walls, 
The  house  tbat  envied  not  the  wealth  of  Capua's  marble  balls. 
Now,  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile,  must  have  eternal  gloom, 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice,  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
The  time  is  come.    See  bow  be  points  his  eager  hand  this  way ! 
See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief,  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey ! 
Witli  all  his  wit,  be  little  deems,  that,  spurned,  betrayed,  bereft, 
Thy  father  hath  in  his  despair  one  fearful  refuge  left- 
He  little  deems  that  in  this  hand  I  clutch  what  still  can  save 
Thy  gentle  youth  from  taunts  and  blows,  the  portion  of  the  slave ; 
Yea,  nnd  from  nameless  evil,  that  passeth  taunt  and  blow — 
Foul  outrage  which  thou  knowest  not,  which  thou  shalt  never  know. 
Then  clasp  me  round  the  neck  once  more,  and  give  ma  one  more  kiss  ; 
And  now,  mine  own  dear  littlo  girl,  there  is  no  way  bnt  this.' 
With  that  ho  lifted  high  the  steel,  and  smote  her  in  the  side, 
And  in  her  blood  she  sank  to  earth,  and  with  one  sob  she  died. 

Then,  for  a  little  moment,  all  people  held  their  breath ; 
And  through  the  crowded  Forum  was  stillness  as  of  death ; 
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Ami  in  anothi-r  motu-ot  brake  forth  from  one  and  all 

A  cry  as  if  the  Yolseians  were  coming  o'er  the  wall. 

Siimu  with  ii verted  faces  shrieking  fled  home  amain; 

Some  ran  to  cull  a  le.VL-li ;  and  some  ran  to  lift  the  alain : 

Sumo  tilt  iier  lip-  and  little  wrist,  if  life  might  there  be  found  ; 

A 11 J  swiru  turo  up  laeir  garments  nut,  and  strove  to  stanch  the  wonnd. 

In  vain  thev  ran,  and  frit,  uik!  stanched;  lor  never  truer  blow 

ill ru  jj-tjij-.l  rijjht  arm  h:ui  dealt  in  fight  against  a  Volscian  foe. 

Win  n  Appius  Claudim  saw  that  deed,  he  shuddered  and  sank  down, 
And  hid  his  lin'i*  soiuo  little  space  with  the  corner  of  his  gown. 
Till,  with  white  lips  and  bloodshot  eyes,  Virginins  tottered  nigh, 
And  stood  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  held  the  tnife  on  high. 
'Oh:  dwellers  in  tho  nether  gloom,  avengers  of  the  slain, 
liy  this  dear  [hud  I  cry  to  you,  do  right  between  us  twain ; 
And  even  as  Appius  Claudius  hath  dealt  by  me  and  mine, 
Deal  yon  by  Appius  Claudius  and  all  theClaudian  line  I ' 
Su  s[):ikv  the  slayer  of  his  child,  and  turned,  and  went  his  way; 
lint  lirst  be  east  one  hnj™nrd  glance  to  where  the  body  lay. 
Ami  writ  lud,  mid  groaned  a.  fcajful  groan,  and  then,  with  steadfast  tmi. 
Strode-  right  across  the  market-place  onto  the  Sacred  Street. 

Thou  Tip  sprang  Appius  Claudius:  '  Stop  him;  alive  or  dead  ! 
I'ii  tin  'ivu::;  ],.,i]ii,!s  of  eoppcr  to  the  man  who  bringe  his  bead.' 
Ho  lookid  upi.u  bis  elienls  ;  but  nono  wonld  work  his  will. 
IIu  loiiki'd  upon  bis  lii  tors;  but  they  trembled,  and  stood  still. 
And,  us  Virginiuit  through  the  press  his  way  in  silence  cleft, 
llvi.r  tin'  mighty  multitude  fell  back  to  riglit  and  left. 
And  ko  baib  pussed  in  safety  unto  his  woeful  home, 
And  there  ta'eti  horse  to  toll  the  camp  what  deeds  are  done  in  Boms, 
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Right  glad  the;  were  to  struggle  lack,  blood  streaming  from  their  heads, 
With  u«  nil  in  splint*™,  anil  raiment  fill  in  shreds. 
Then  Appius  Claudius  gnawed  hia  lip,  and  the  blood  left  his  cheek; 
And  thrice  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  thrice  he  strove  to  speak  ; 
And  thrice  the  tossing  Forum  set  up  a  frightful  yell; 
'  Wee,  sae,  thou  dog !  what  thou  hast  done  ;  and  hide  thy  shame  in  hell ! 
Thou  that  wouldsl  make  our  maidens  slaves  must  first  make  slaves  of  men. 
Tribunes !  Hurrah  for  Tribunes  !  Down  will]  the  wicked  Ten  ! ' 
And  straightway,  thick  as  hailstones,  came  whizzing  through  the  air 
Pebbles,  and  bricks,  and  potsherds,  all  round  the  enrulo  chair : 
And  upon  Appius  Claudius  great  fear  and  trembling  came  ; 
For  never  was  a  Claudius  yet  brave  against  aught  bat  shame. 
Though  the  greut  houses  love  us  not,  we  own,  to  do  them  right. 
That  the  great  houses,  all  save  one,  have  borne  them  well  in  fight. 
Still  Caius  of  Corioli,  his  triumphs  and  his  wrongs, 
His  vengeance  and  his  mercy,  live  in  our  camp-fire  songs. 
Beneath  the  yoke  of  Furius  oft  have  Gaul  and  Tuscan  bowed  ; 
And  Kome  may  bear  the  pride  of  him  of  whom  herself  is  proud. 
But  evermore  a  Claudius  shrinks  from  a  stricken  field, 
And  change"  colour  like  a  maid  at  sight  of  sword  and  shield. 
The  Claudian  triumphs  all  were  won  within  the  city  towers  ; 
The  Claudian  yoke  was  never  pressed  Oo  any  necks  but  ours. 
A  Cossus,  like  a  wild  cat,  springs  ever  at  tlie  face ; 
A  Fabius  rushes  like  a  boar  against  the  shouting  chase ; 
But  the  vile  Claudian  litter,  niging  with  currish  spite, 
Still  yelps  and  snaps  at  those  who  run.  still  rnns  from  those  who  smite, 
"       n  to  fly, 

d  smote  upon  his  thigh, 
■  ivina  clients,  nonest  liclors,  stand  by  me  in  this  fray! 
Must  I  be  torn  in  pieces?     Home,  home,  I  he  nearest  way  '. ' 
While  yet  he  spake,  and  looked  around  with  a  bewildered  stare. 
Four  sturdy  lictors  put  their  necks  beneath  the  curule  chair  ; 
And  fourscore  clients  on  the  left,  and  fourscore  on  the  right, 
Arrayed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  and  loins  girt  up  for  fight. 
But.  though  without  or  staff  or  sword,  po  furious  was  the  throng. 
That  scarce  the  train  with  might  and  main  could  bring  their  lord  along. 
Twelve  timej  the  crowd  made  ot  him  ;  five  times  they  seized  his  gown  ; 
Small  chance  was  his  to  rise  again,  if  once  they  got  him  down 
And  sharper  came  the  pelting  ;  and  evermore  the  yell — 
'  Tribunes !  we  will  have  Tribunes  ! ' — rose  with  a  louder  swell : 
And  the  chair  tossed  as  tosses  a  bark  with  tattered  sail 
When  raves  the  Adriatic  beneath  an  eastern  gale, 
When  the  Calabrian  sea-marks  are  lost  in  clouds  of  spume. 
And  the  great  Thunder-Cape  has  donned  his  veil  of  inky  gloom. 
One  stone  hit  Appius  in  the  mouth,  and  one  beneath  the  ear ; 
And  ers  be  reached  Mount  Palatine,  he  swooned  with  pain  and  fear. 
His  cursed  head,  that,  he  was  wont  to  hold  so  high  with  pride, 
Now,  like  a  drunken  man's,  hang  down,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side; 
And  when  his  stout  retainers  had  brought  him  to  his  door, 
His  face  and  neck  were  all  one  cake  of  filth  and  clotted  gore. 
As  Appius  Claudius  was  that  day,  so  may  his  grandson  be  I 
God  send  Rome  one  soch  other  sight,  and  send  me  there  to  see 
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Ir  Can  hardly  be  dbmmw*  to  remind 
any  reader  that  sccerding  (n  the 
popular  tradition,  Romulus,  after  he 
had  slain  his  graud-uuelo  Amuline, 
u.nd  restored  his  gnutdfathel  Numitor, 
determined  to  quit  ,-Mlin,  thu  hereditary 
domain  of  the  Sylvian  prince 3,  and  to 
found  a  new  cily.  Thu  G.kIs,  itwna 
ltd  did,  vouchsafed  the  clearest  eigne  of 
the  favour  with  wliii-li  tlicy  regarded 
the  enterprise,  and  of  the  high  des- 
tinies reserved  fur  this  vming  culony. 

This  event  was  likely  to  he  ■ 
favourite  tboma  of  the  old  Lot  in 
minstrels.  They  would  n  at  n  rally 
attribute  the  project  of  Romulue  to 
soma  divine  intimation  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  which  jt  was  decreed 
that  his  city  thould  attain,  Thaj 
would  prohalrly  introduce  seers  foro- 
relling  the  tic!  one-  uf  uiiljr.rn  Consul* 
and  Dictators,  and  the  la  at  great 
1    generally   occupy  tin 


ty  to  flippancy  and  imperti- 
When  Posthumiua  fehttd  an 
accent  wrong,  bis  hearers  hurst  into  a 
laugh.  When  he  remonstrated,  tbsy 
hooted  him,  and  called  him  barljariaa; 
and  ai  length  hiss-id  him  off  the  stigi 
as  if  he  had  been  a  bad  actor.  A-  tit 
grate  Roman  retired,  a  buffoon  who. 
from  Ids  constant  drunkttunt'M,  waa 
nickonmi»l  the  Piut-pot,  camu  np  wilh 
gestures  of  the  grossest  indecency, 
and  bespattered  tho  senatorial  gowt 
with  filth.  Posthumiics  turned  naiad 
to  tho  iiitiUiiii.lt'.  and  held  up  the 
gown,  as  if  appealing  to  the  itm>on*i 
law  of  nations,  Tho  eight,  only  in- 
creased the  insolence  of  the  Tareo- 
tines.  They  clapped  their  hand*,  and 
set  up  a  about  of  Inughtur  which  ebook 
the  theatre.  '  Men  of  Tarentnm,'  said 
Posthniuius,  'it  will  take  not  a  little 
blood  to  wash  this  gown.' ' 

Rome,  in   etja-eqnenee  of  thi 


llieir  countrymen  were  irresistible  in 
war;  and  this  conviction  had  em- 
boldened thorn  to  treat  with  the  gross- 
est indignity  one  whom  they  regarded 
ns  the  representative  of  an  inferior 
race.  Of  the  Greek  generals  then 
living,  Pyrrhua  whs  indisputably  ths 
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Epirotes  ranked  high.  His  expedition 
to  Italy  wag  a  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  He  found  there 
a  people  who,  tar  inferior  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  Corinthians  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  the  speculative  sciences,  and  in  all 
the  refinements  of  life,  were  the  best 
soldiers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  arms,  their  gradations  of  rank, 
their  order  of  battle,  their  method  of 
intronchment,  were  all  of  latian  01 
arid  had  all  been  gradually  brought 
near  to  perfection,  not  by  the  study  of 
foreign  models,  but  by  the  genius 
experience  of  many  generation 
great  native  commanders.  The  first 
words  which  broke  from  the  king, 
vben  his  practised  eys  bad  surveyed 
the  Soman  encampment,  were  full  of 
meaning : — '  These  barbarians,' 
said.  '  have  nothing  barbarous  in  t 
military  arrangements.'  He  wai 
first  victorious;  for  his  own  talents 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  captains 
who  were  opposed  to  him ;  and  the 
Romans  were  not  prepared  for  tbe 
onset  of  the  elephants  of  the  East, 
wbicb  were  then  for  tbe  first  time  seen 
in  Italy — moving  mountains,  with 
long  snakes'  for  bauds.1  But  the 
victories  of  the  Epirotes  were  fiercely 
disputed,  dearly  purchased,  and  alto- 
gether unprofitable.  At  length,  Ma- 
nius  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had  in  his 
first  Consulship  won  two  triumphs, 
was  again  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  and  sei 
encounter  the  invaders.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  near  Beneventnm. 
Pyrrhus  was  completely  defeated.  He 
repassed  the  spa :  and  the  worlc' 
learned,  with  amazement,  thatapeopl 
had  been  discovered,  who,  in  fai 
fighting,  were  superior  to  the  beat 
troops  that  had  been  drilled  01 


md     Anti- 


The  conquerors  had  a  good  right  to 
exalt  in  their  snocess;  for  their  glory 
all  their  own.  They  had  not 
learned  from  their  enemy  how  to  con- 
quer him.  It  was  with  their  own 
national  arms,  and  in  their  own  na- 
tional battle-array,  that  they  had  over- 
ipins  and  tactics  long  believed 
incible.  The  pilum  and  the 
broadsword  had  vanquished  the  Mace- 
donian spear.  The  legion  bod  broken 
the  Macedoi  i  in  phalanx.  Even  the 
elephants,  when  the  surprise  produced 
by  their  first  appearance  was  over, 
could  causo  no  disorder  in  the  steady 
yet  flexible  battalions  of  Rome. 

It  is  said  by  Floras,  and  may  easily 
be  believed,  that  tbe  triumph  far  sur- 
passed in  magnificence  any  that  Rome 
had  previously  seen.  The  only  spoils 
which  Papirins  Cursor  and  Fabius 
Maximus  could  exhibit  were  flocks  and 
hsrds,  waggons  of  rude  structure,  and 
heaps  of  spears  and  helmets.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  riches  of 
Asia  and  the  arts  of  Gr. 


costly  furniture, n 


rant.     Plate, 


culptur 


,  forn 


stuffs, 
1  part 


At  the  banquet 

.  among  whom 
Manilla  Curius  Dentatus  would  take 
the  highest  room.  Cains  Fabricius 
Luscious,  then,  alter  two  Consulships 
and  two  triumphs,  Censor  of  ths 
Com  m  on  weal  th ,  wouli  1  do  ti  bt  1  ess  occupy 
a  place  of  honour  at  the  board.  In 
situations  lean  conspicuous  probably 
lay  some  of  those  who  were,  a  few 
years  Jater,  the  terror  of  Carthage; 
Caius  Duilius,  tbe  founder  of  tha 
maritime  greatness  of  his  country; 
Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  who  owed  to 
defeat  a  renown  tar  higher  than  that 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  victories' 
and  Caius  I.uutius  Catolus,  who,  while 
suffering  from  a  grievous  wound, fought 
tbe  great  battle  of  the  Agates,  and 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  trium- 
phant close.  Ilia  impossible  to  recount 
tbe  names  of  these  eminent  citizsus, 
without  reflecting  that  they  ware  all, 
.without  exception,  Plebeians,  and  would, 
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but  fur  tin?  cvcr-m'-iiiiii-iiWc  stnigalo 
maintained  Ijv  Cams  Lieinius  and  Lu- 
cius Scilius,  have  Livii  dieiiued  lo  hid* 
obscurity. or  to.  watte  in  f  i v i  1  broils,  in 
the  capacity  »nd  energy  which  pre- 
vailed iii.';iiijr-L  I'vrrtiiis  and  IlaniiU-ar. 

On  such  11.  ilny  «  niriy  siifjiCM  ib-il 
The  patriotic  enthusiasm  ol  a  Lntin 
poet  would  vent  itself  in  reiterated 
fdionts  of  Jo  triunip/ic,  such  as  were 
uttered  by  Boniee  on  a  fur  less,  exciting 
occasion,  and  to  boaste  resembling 
lliose  "hi i'Ii  Virgil  put  into  tiie  month 
of  Aoobises.  Tiie  superiority  of  *ome 
foreign  nation",  and  especially  of  thtt 
Greeks,  in  the  lazy  :irt>  of  pMce,  would 
lie  admitted  wilb  disdamml  candour; 
but  pre-eminence  in  all  tin-  qualities 
which  fit  a  people  to  subdue  and 
(Worn  mankind  would  be  claimed  for 
the  Romans. 

The  following  lay  belongs  to  the 
latest  age  ol  Latin  baHnd-poetry. 
Njeviua  and  Livius  Andronieus  -were 
probably  among  the  children  whose 
motliera  held  them  up  to  gee  thn 
chariot  of  Curius  go  by.     The  minstrel 

Who   SailR  nil   that    iliiV    Illicit,    possibly 

Lara  lived  To  read  tin  fii-st  hexameters 
of  Ennius,  and  i(.  seel  lie  first  comedies; 


Slain  ia  the  IVmtill  Cstttn, 
Who  fefiak*  the  words  ot  iloun  ; 

'The  children  to  the  Tiber. 
The  mother  to  the  tomb.' 

In  Alba,  lake  DV&AM 

Hi*  net  tu-dny  IB  flingtng: 
On  the  dark  rind  of  AlUt*  oaks 

To-liny  no  an-  is  ringing  . 
The  yoiu  hangs  o'er  the  manger  : 

Tin:  scythe  lies  in  the  buy : 
Through  all  tbe  Allian  villages 

No  work  ia  done  to  d*y. 


y  bead  in  A 


And  c- 

Hat 
And  e< 

Weareth  a  poplar  crown  ; 
And  every  Albaii  door-pOBl 

Willi  boughs  and  flower*  N  gHJ  ] 
For  to-day  (lie  dead  are  living ; 

The  lost  are  found  today. 

They  were  doomed  by  n  bloody  king: 

They  wercdoonicJ  by  a  ' 
They  were  out  on  the  ItgUUI 

Tii.v   vtfi:  tracked  by  tbo  rnfinj 

Kuging  beast  and  raging 
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Til. 

On  the  right  goes  Romulus, 

With  arms  to  the  elbows  red, 
And  in  his  hand  a  broadsword, 

And  on  the  blade  a  head — 
A  head  in  an  iron  helmet, 

With  horse-hair  hanging  down, 
A  shaggy  head,  a  swarthy  head, 

Fixed  in  a  ghastly  frown — 
The  head  of  King  Amulius 

Of  the  great  Sylvian  line, 
Who  reigned  in  Alba  Longa, 

On  the  throne  of  Aventine. 

VIII. 

On  the  left  side  goes  Remus, 

With  wrists  and  fingers  red, 
And  in  his  band  a  boar- spear, 

And  on  the  point  a  head— 
A  wrinkled  head  and  aged, 

With  silver  beard  and  hair, 
And  holy  fillets  round  it, 

Such  as  the  pontiffs  wear— 
The  head  of  ancient  Carriers, 

Who  spake  the  words  of  doom : 

•  The  children  to  the  Tiber ; 

The  mother  to  the  tomb.' 

IX. 

Two  and  two  behind  the  twins 

Their  trusty  comrades  go, 
Four  and  forty  valiant  men, 

With  club,  and  axe,  and  bow. 
On  each  side  every  hamlet 

Pours  forth  its  joyous  crowd, 
Shouting  lads  and  baying  dogs 

And  children  laughing  loud, 
And  old  men  weeping  fondly 

As  Rhea's  boys  go  by, 
And  maids  who  shriek  to  see  the  heads, 

Yet,  shrieking,  press  more  nigh. 

x. 

So  they  marched  along  the  lake ; 

They  marched  by  fold  and  stall, 
By  corn-field  and  by  vineyard, 

Unto  the  old  man's  hall. 

XI. 

In  the  hall-gate  sate  Capys, 

Capys,  the  sightless  seer ; 
From  head  to  foot  he  trembled 

As  Romulus  drew  near. 
And  up  stood  stiff  his  thin  white  hair, 

And  hi 8  blind  eyes  flashed  fire : 

*  Hail !  foster  child  of  the  wonderous 

nurse ! 
Hail!  son  of  the  wonderous  sire! 


XII. 


1  But  thou— what  dost  thou  here 

In  the  old  man's  peaceful  hall  ? 
What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop, 

The  bison  in  the  stall? 
Our  corn  fills  many  a  garner ; 

Our  vines  clasp  many  a  tree ; 
Our  flocks  are  white  on  many  a  hill ; 

But  these  are  not  for  thee. 

XIII. 

'  For  thee  no  treasure  ripens 

In  the  Tartessian  mine : 
For  thee  no  ship  brings  precious  bales 

Across  the  Libyan  brine : 
Thou  shalt  not  drink  from  amber ; 

Thou  shalt  not  rest  on  down ; 
Arabia  shall  not  steep  thy  locks, 

Nor  Sidon  tinge  thy  gown. 

XIV. 

*  Leave  gold  and  myrrh  and  jewols, 

Rich  table  and  soft  bed, 
To  them  who  of  man's  seed  are  born, 

Whom  woman's  milk  hath  fed. 
Thou  wast  not  made  for  lucre, 

For  pleasure,  nor  for  rest ; 
Thou  tnat  art  sprung  from  the  War- 
god's  loins, 
And  hast  tugged  at  the  she  wolf's 
breast. 

XT. 

'  From  sunrise  unto  sunset 

All  earth  shall  hear  thy  fame : 
A  glorious  city  thou  shalt  build, 

And  name  it  by  thy  name  : 
And  there,  unquenched  through  ages, 

Like  Vesta's  sacred  fire, 
Shall  live  the  spirit  of  thy  nurse, 

The  spirit  of  thy  sire. 

XVI. 

•  The  ox  toils  through  the  furrow, 

Obedient  to  the  goad ; 
The  patient  ass,  up  flinty  paths, 

Plods  with  his  weary  load : 
With  whine  and  bound  the  spaniel 

His  master's  whistle  bears; 
And  the  sheep  yields  her  patiently 

To  the  loud  clashing  shears. 

XVII. 

'  But  thy  nurse  will  hear  no  master ; 

Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load  ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her 

And  woe  to  them  that  goad ! 

3  x 
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•  Hurrah !  for  the  gnat  triumph 

That  stretches  many  a  mils. 
■  Hurrah!  forthe  rich  "dye  of  Tyre, 

And  the  fine  web  of  Nile, 
The  helmets  guy  with  plumage 

Tnm  from  the  pheasant's  wings. 
The  belt"  sot  thick  with  starry  gums 

That  ebon*  on  Indian  kings, 
Tha  una  of  nutty  silver. 

The  goblets  rough  with  gold, 
The  many-coloured  tablets  bright 

With  lovea  and  wars  of  old, 
The  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles, 

The  brass  that  eeema  to  speak  ; — 
Such  cunning  they  who  dwell  on  high 

Hare  given  nnto  the  Greek. 


'Hurrah!  for  Mini  us  Carina, 

The  bravest  son  of  Rome, 
Thrice  in  utmost  need  sent  forth, 

Thrice  drawn  in  triumph  home. 
Weave,  weave,  for  Manius  Curiua 

The  third  embroidered  gown  : 
Hake  ready  the  third  lofty  car, 

And  twine  the  third  green  crown ; 
And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 

With  necks  like  a  bended  bow, 
And  deck  the  boll,  Movatiia's  boll. 

The  bull  as  white  as  snow. 


Blest  and  thrice  bleat  the  Roman 

Who  sees  Hone'i  brightest  day, 
Who  sees  that  long  victorious  pomp 

Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 

And  round  the  Suppliant's  Grove, 
Up  lo  the  everlasting  gates 

Of  Capitolian  Jove, 

'  Then  where,  o'er  two  bright  havens, 

The  towers  of  Corinth  frown ; 
Where  the  gigantic  King  of  Day 

On  his  own  Rhodes  looks  down ; 
Where  soft  Orontee  murmurs 

Beneath  tha  laurel  ahadsB  ; 
Where  Mile  reflects  the  endless  length 

Of  dark-red  colonnades  ; 
Where  in  the  still  deep  water. 

Sheltered  from  waves  and  blast*, 
Bristles  the  dusky  forest 

Of  Byraa's  thousand  masts  ; 
Where  fur-clad  hunters  wander 

Amidst  the  northern  ice ; 
Where  through  the  sand  of  morning- 
land 

The  camel  bears  the  spice ; 
Whera  Atlas  flings  his  shadow 

Far  o'er  the  western  foam. 
Shall  be  great  fear  on  all  who  hear 

The  mighty  nana  of  Rome,' 


tea  ivry. 

IVRY. 


Now  glory  to  iJil-  Lnl  of  Jln.-tij,  from  whom  nil  gloriai  ivttl 

And  glury  to  our  K.i-urui^ii  Lu-go,  King  Henry  of  Nnvarrt  ! 

Now  let  there  be  t!u>  ui<  rry  suiind  of  mm-ir  :>ml  of  daiice. 

Tlirousjhthy  eijni-tii-l.lsgiVL-ii.  »nj  sunny  vili'  5,  n!i  |ili  i-uit  l*ni!  uf  I'tann! 

Ami  thou    Rodi-lle,  our  ami  Kocholle,  proud  city  of  the  watfm. 

Again  let  rni>1  iii-ii  I i !_r 1 1 1  ilm  i*vc»  of  all  thy  mourning  dmigliteM. 

As  l twin  wurt.  i.-owtant  ir  ills,  bo  joyous  in  mr  ]<■!-. 

For  cold,  and  stilt,  and  still  urn  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  snitiijr. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  a  single  Hold  hn'h  turned  the  chimce  of  war, 
Hurrnli !  Hurrah  !  lor  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh  !  how  niir  hearts  wore  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day  , 
Wo  Biiw  the  army  i'f  ilio  League  drawn  nut  in  long  army  ; 
W'i- :,  ..:)  ;■■■.  ;■:  ',-[■  ;..-  i  .■;(  ,-:,-lj«,  and  all  lis  r.-l.i-l  pi-i-r-. 
Ami  App-ii'.iTs  si. nit  infantry,  and  Epnont's  I'l.-mish  pptara. 
There  rode  the  brood  «f  f.iho  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  hind  ; 
And  dark  Msyenne  whs  in  tilt  midst,  a  t  rum-livon  in  bis  In n  S 
Ami,  as  no  linked  on  them,  we  thought  of  SviinVa  empurpled  ilood. 
An  !  f-Nud  !'■  lij::i  s  liuiiry  hair  nil  ilahblod  with  his  bloud  ; 
And  wo  cried  unlu  the  living  God,  who  rides  tin-  lute  of  war. 
To  light  fur  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Naforre. 

The  King  is  conn.:  to  marshal  ns,  in  nil  his  armour  drest. 
And  hn  has  bound  n  sUMW-whire  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest, 
lit  looked  upon  his  people,  and  «  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glaiire  una  stern  and  high. 
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Oh  !  wan  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  one  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre? 

Right  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fouaht  for  France  to-day  : 

And  many  a  lordly  banner  (rod  gave  them  for  a  prey. 

Hut  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  beat  in  fight ; 

And  the  good  Lord  of  Kosny  has  ta'en  the  comet  white. 

Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  cornet  white  hath  ta'en, 

The  cornet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false  Lorraine. 

Up  with  it  high;  nnfurl  it  wide;  that  all  the  host  may  know 

How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which  wrought  His  church  such 


Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna  ;  Ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne  ; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  nerer  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send,  foe  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls. 

Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  loot  that  your  arms  be  bright ; 

Ho  1  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night. 

For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the  slave, 

And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are  ; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 


THE  AEMADA. 


Attest),  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  01 

I  tell  -if  the  thrice  famous  deeds  s 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  atoutcst  hearts  of  Spain, 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Ray; 
Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny'fl  isle, 
At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 
At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  God's  especial  grace  ; 
And  the  tall  Pint*,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall ; 
The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecombe's  lofty  hall ; 
Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast, 
And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post. 
With  his  white  hair  nnbonneti-d,  the  stout  old  sheriff  cornea; 
Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers;  before  him  sound  the  drums; 
His  yeomen  round  tho  market  cross  make  clear  an  ample  space  ; 
For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 
And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 
As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 
Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  np  his  ancient  crown, 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down. 


For  s 


High  on  He.  Michael'i 

-tar  on  the  deep  the  S 

Cape  beyond  cape,  in 

The  fisher  left  his  ski 

The  ragged  miners  po 

°«Longleat'etower» 

He  roused  the  shephei 

Sight  sharp  and  quick 

And  ere  the  day  three 

The  sentinel  on  White 

And  saw  o'erhanging  \ 

Then  bngle'e  note  and 

And  with  one  start,  an 

At  once  on  all  her  stab 

At  once  tho  wild  alaru 

From  all  the  batteries  c 

And  all  the  thousand  m 

And  from  the  furthest  i 

And  the  broad  streams  c 

And  broader  still  becam 

As  fiat  from  every  villaj 

And  eastward  straight  fi 

And  roused  in  many  an  i 

Southward  from  Snrroj'( 

High  on  bleak  Hampstet 

And  on,  and  on.  without 

All  night  from  tower  to  I 

Till  the  proud  peak  nnfu 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  i 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  i 
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Whig  Brernlrier,  TBS ;  Intercedet  with  the  Ml 

Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose  PhiUlpps  and  Alflprl  and Cewper,  comparison  be 

Steele,  7BB ;  hla  dieconUnuanoe  of  the  Tat-  ISA 
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hta  frequent  treatment  of  moral  subjects, 
402 ;  bis  views  as*  theologian,  403 ;  vulgar 
notion  of  him  as  inventor  of  iie  inductive 
method,  404  ;  estimate  of  bis  analybu  of  that 
method,  404-408;  union  of  audacity  and 
sobriety  in  his  temper,  408  ;  his  amplitude 
of  comprehension,  4G8,  409 ;  his  freedom 
from  the  spirit  of  controversy,  409 ;  his 
eloquence,  wit,  and  similitudes,  410 ;  his 
disciplined  imagination,  411  ;  bis  boldness 
and  originality,  411 ;  unusual  development 
in  the  order  of  his  faculties,  41 2  ;  his  resem- 
blance to  the  mind  of  Burke.  412 ;  specimens 
of  his  two  styles,  412,  413 ;  value  of  his 
Essays,  418;  his  greatest  performance  the 
first  book  of  tbe  Novum  Organum,  418 ; 
contemplation  of  his  life,  413, 414 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character,  849-851 

Baconian  philosophy,  its  chief  peculiarity, 
889 ;  its  essential  spirit.  890 ;  its  method  and 
ohje.  t  differed  from  the  ancient,  894 ;  com- 
parative views  of  Bacon  and  Plato,  394- 
399  ;  its  beneficent  spirit,  397,  898, 401 ;  its 
value  compared  with  ancient  philosophy, 
899-404 

Baillie,  Gen.,  destruction  of  his  detachment 
by  Hyder  Ali,  756 

Balance  of  power,  interest  of  the  Popes  in  pre- 
serving it,  558 

Banlm,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  James  II.  as  a  sup- 
porter of  toleration,  833 

Banking  operations  of  Italy  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury, 82 

Bar  (the),  its  degraded  condition  in  the  time 
of  James  11.,  88 

Barhnry,  work  on,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Addison,  738 

Barcelona,  capture  of,  by  Peterborough,  2r»8 

Bart'tti,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Burney,  710 

Barillon,  M.,  his  pithy  words  on  the  new  coun- 
cil proposed  by  Temple,  448 

Barlow,  Bishop,  672 

Barrington,  Lord,  780 

Barwell,  Mr..  610 ;  bis  support  of  Hastings, 
612,618,619,621 

Bastille,  Burke's  declamations  on  Its  capture, 
843 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies,  Addison's, 
786 

Bavaria,  Its  contest  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  588, 558 

Baxter's  testimony  to  Hampden's  excellence, 
192 

Bayie,  Peter,  544 

Beanmarchais,  his  suit  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  887 

Beckford,  Alderman,  815 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  779  ;  his  views  of  the  po- 
licy of  Chatham,  786,  792 ;  presents  remon- 
strance to  George  III.,  805 

Bedford,  Earl  of,  invited  by  Charles  I.  to 
form  an  administration,  209 

Bed  fords  (the),  779;  their  opposition  to  the 
Rockingham  ministry  on  the  Stamp  Act, 
808 ;  their  willingness  to  break  with  Gren- 
villeonChathfljn'sacocssiontoofflce.818 ;  de- 
serted Oren  ville  and  admitted  to  office,  817 ; 
parallel  between  them  and  the  Rocking- 
hams,  802 

Bedford  House  assailed  by  a  rabble,  804 

Begums  of  Oude,  their  domains  and  treasures, 
682 ;  disturbances  in  Oude  imputed  to  them, 
682 ;  their  protestations,  683 ;  their  spolia- 
tion charged  against  Hastings,  647 


Belgium,  Its  contest  between  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism,  558,  557 

Belial,  572 

Bell,  Peter,  Byron's  spleen  against,  150 

Bellamys,  the  English  general,  249 

Bell  Ingham,  his  malevolence,  726 

Belphegor  (the)  of  Machiavelli,  42 

Benares,  its  grandeur,  627 ;  its  annexation 
to  the  British  dominions,  631 

"  Benefits  of  the  Death  of  Christ,"  652 

Benevolence,  Oliver  St.  John's  opposition  t#, 
and  Bacon's  support  of,  369 

Bengal,  its  resources,  511,  et  stq. 

Bentham,  his  language  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, 816 

Bentham  and  Dumont,  268 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  memory  che- 
rished by  the  Hindoos,  541 

Bentivojrlio,  Cardinal,  on  the  state  of  religion 
in  England  in  the  16th  century,  230 

Bentley,  Richard,  his  quarrel  with  Boyle,  and 
remarks  on  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris,  461  ;  hit*  edition  of  Milton,  462, 
731  ;  his  notes  on  Horace,  462 ;  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Boyle  and  Atterbury,  468 

Berar,  occupied  by  the  Bonslas,  620 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  held  the  Allies  in  check, 
250  ;  his  retreat  before  Galway,  254 

Bicker.-taff ,  Isaac,  astrologer,  754 

Biographia  Britannica,  refutation  of  a  ca- 
lumny on  Addison  in,  778 

Biography,  tenure  by  which  a  writer  of  is 
hound  to  bin  subject, 459 

Bishops,  claim  d  of  those  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  apostolic  succession,  485,  489 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described,  618,614; 
retribution  of  the  English  for  its  horrors, 
514,616,617,618 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  attainments  in 
the  ancient  languages,  786 

Blackstone,  846 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy  of  govern- 
ment in  respect  to,  116 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  748 ;  Addison  employed 
to  write  a  poem  in  its  honour,  746 

Blois,  Addison's  retirement  to,  789 

"Bloomsbury  gang,"  the  denomination  of 
the  Bodfords,  779 

Bodley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  869,  888 

Bohemia,  influence  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Wick- 
liffe  in,  547,  548 

Boilean,  Addison's  Intercourse  with,  740, 741 ; 
his  opinion  of  modern  Latin,  740,  741 ;  his 
literary  qualities,  741 

BoKngbroke,  Lord,  the  liberal  patron  of  lite- 
rature, 179;  proposed  to  strengthen  the 
royal  prerogative,  276 ;  his  pretence  of 
philosophy  in  bis  exile,  402 ;  his  jest  on  oc- 
casion of  the  first  representation  of  Cato, 
762  ;  Pope's  perfidy  towards  him,  768 ;  his 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  state,  784, 
785 

Bombay,  its  affairs  thrown  Into  confusion  by 
the  new  council  at  Calcutta,  613 

Book  of  the  Church,  Sonthey's,  100 

Books,  puffing  of,  123-126 

Booth,  played  the  hero  in  Addison's  Cato  on 
its  first  representation,  761 

Borgia,  Csesar,  48 

Boroughs,  rotten,  the  abolition  of,  a  nc 
reform  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  280 

BosweU,  James,  bis  character,  175-177 


Bru«,  I«ird,  hi*  *pp™ruiot  •*  Dr.  Bar™; 
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Nvlval  of  tti  prosperity,  031 ;  ita  sufferings 
during  the  famine,  636 ;  its  capture,  698 ; 
Its  suburbs  infested  by  robbers,  612;  its 
festivities  on  Hastings'  marriage,  619 

Calvinism,  moderation  of  Banyan's,  138 ;  held 
by  the  Church  of  England  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  489 ;  many  of  its  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Paulidan  theology, 
646 

Cambridge,  University  of,  favoured  by  George 
I.  and  George  II.,  790 ;  its  superiority  to 
Oxford  in  intellectual  activity,  849;  dis- 
turbances produced  in  by  Civil  War,  421 

Oambyses,  story  of  his  punishment  of  the  cor- 
rapt  judge,  888 

Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay's,  737,  728 

Campaign,  The,  by  Addison,  746 

Canada,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British  in 
1760,  808 

Canning,  Mr.,  726 

Cape  Breton,  reduction  of,  807 

Garaffa,  Gian  Pietro,  afterwards  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  his  seal  and  devotion,  649,  662 

Carlisle,  Lady,  212 

Carnatic  (the),  its  resources,  504-610 ;  its  in- 
vasion by  Hyder  All,  626,  626 

Carteret,  Lord,  his  ascendancy  after  the  fall 
of  Walpole,  281,  282  ;  8ir  Horace  Walpola's 
stories  about  him,  283 ;  his  defection  from 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  292  ;  succeeds  Walpole, 
297 ;  his  character  as  a  statesman,  297, 298 ; 
created  Earl  Granville,  297 

Carthagena,  surrender  of  the  arsenal  and 
ships  of,  to  the  Allies,  264 

Casina  (the),  of  Plautus,  41 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  260 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  institutions 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  240 

Oastilians,  their  character  in  the  16th  century, 
238 ;  their  conduct  in  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession, 256 ;  their  attachment  to  the  faith 
of  their  anoestors,  649 

Castracani,  Castruocio,  Life  of,  by  MachiaveUi, 
49 

Oatholio  Association,  attempt  of  the  Tories  to 
put  it  down,  690 

Catholic  Church.    See  Church  of  Rome 

Catholicism,  causes  of  its  success,  642-666 

Catholics  and  Jews,  the  same  reasoning  em- 
ployed against  both,  142 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  relative  num- 
bers in  the  16th  century,  230 

Catholic  Queen  (a),  precautions  against,  74 

•«  Cato,"  Addison's  play  of,  its  merits,  and  the 
contest  it  occasioned,  846;  ita  first  repre- 
sentation, 761 ;  its  performance  at  Oxford, 
848 

Cavaliers,  their  successors  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  turned  demagogues,  776 

Cavendish,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  the  new 
council  of  Temple,  466 ;  his  merits,  806 

OeciL    £m  Burleigh 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  rivalry  with  Francis  Bacon, 
864, 866,  869 ;  his  fear  and  envy  of  Essex, 
867,  866 ;  increase  of  his  dislike  for  Bacon, 
869 ;  his  conversation  with  Essex,  869  ;  his 
interference  to  obtain  knighthood  for  Bacon. 
866 

Cecilia,  Madame  D'Arblay's,  727 ;  specimen 
of  its  style,  729,  780 

Censorship,  existed  in  some  form  from  Henry 
Vm.  to  the  Revolution,  844 

Cervantes,  288 


Chalmers,  Dr.,  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  of  his 
defence  of  the  Church,  466 

Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of  the  Bengal 
army,  608 

Chandernagore,  French  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  612;  captured  by  the  English, 
616 

Charlemagne,  imbecility  of  his  successors, 
602 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  241 ;  takes  the  field  in  support  of 
it,  260 ;  accompanies  Peterborough  in  his 
expedition,  2<*»1  ;  his  success  in  the  north- 
east of  Spain,  263 ;  is  proclaimed  king  at 
Madrid,  254  ;  his  reverse*  and  retre  t,  266 ; 
his  re-entry  into  Madrid,  257  ;  his  unpopu- 
larity, 257  ;  concludes  a  peace,  269 ;  forms 
an  alliance  wiih  Philip  of  Spain,  262 

Charles  1.,  lawfulness  of  the  resistance  to, 
16, 18 ;  Milton's  defence  of  his  execution, 
20, 21 ;  bis  treatment  of  the  Parliament  of 
1640,  61 ;  his  treatment  of  Strafford,  66; 
estimate  of  his  character,  66,  79.  80, 197; 
his  fall,  78  ;  his  condemnation  and  its  con- 
sequences, 78-81 ;  Hampden's  opposition  to 
him,  and  its  consequences,  197-2i>4  ;  resist- 
ance of ^ the  Scots  to  him,  204,  205 ;  his  in- 
creasing difficulties,  205 ;  his  conduct  to- 
wards the  House  of  Commons,  212-214  ; 
his  flight,  214 ;  review  of  his  conduct  and 
treatment,  215,  217  ;  reaction  in  his  favour 
during  the  Long  Parliament,  831 ;  cause  of 
his  political  blunders,  878  ;  effect  of  the  vic- 
tory oyer  him  on  the  national  character,  418 

Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  choice  between,  78 

Charles  II.,  character  of  his  reign,  22 ;  his 
foreign  subsidies,  89 ;  his  situation  in  1660 
contrasted  with  that  of  Louis  XVIII.,  324  ; 
his  character,  327, 423  ;  his  position  towards 
the  king  of  France,  329 ;  consequences  of 
his  levity  and  apathy,  331,  342  ;  his  court 
compared  with  that  of  his  father,  427  ;  his 
extravagance,  429;  his  subserviency  to 
France,  430-440 ;  his  renunciation  of  the 
dispensing  power,  438;  his  relations  with 
Temple,  439, 441,456 ;  his  system  of  bribery 
of  the  Commons,  445 ;  his  dislike  of  Halifax, 
463 ;  his  dismissal  of  Temple,  456 ;  his  social 
disposition,  678 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  unhappy  condition, 
241,  243-246;  bis  difficulties  in  respect  to 
the  succession,  241-246 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  his  hatred  of  England, 
787 

Charles  V.,  649 

Charles  VIII.,  409 

Charles  XII.,  compared  with  Olive,  641 

Charlotte,  Queen,  obtains  the  attendance  of 
Miss  Burney,  714;  her  partisanship  for 
Hastings,  719;  her  treatment  of  Miss 
Burney,  720-728 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  character  of  his  public  life, 
286,  287  ;  bis  early  life,  287 ;  his  travels,  288; 

•  entnrs  the  army,  288 ;  obtains  a  neat  in  Par- 
liament, 288  ;  attaches  himaelf  to  the  Whigs 
in  Opposition,  291;  his  qualities  aw  an  orator, 
293,  294;  is  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  295;  declaims  against 
the  ministers,  296;  his  opposition  to  Car- 
teret, 297 ;  legacy  left  him  by  the  Ducheta 
of  Marlborough,  297  ;  supports  the  Pelham 
ministry,  297  ;  appointed  Vice-Treasurer  of 
Ireland,  297, 298 ;  overtures  madA  to  fctaa, 
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Shah  Alum's  army,  324 ;  responsibility  of 
his  position,  624 ;  his  return  t»  England, 
625 ;  his  reception,  525,  6*26  ;  his  proceedings 
s>t  the  India  Uoiue,  6*26,  629 ;  nominated 
Governor  of  the  British  possessions  in 
Bengal,  529  ;  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  6'29  ; 
suppresses  a  conspiracy,  529-631  ;  success  of 
bis  foreign  policy,  532 ;  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, 533 ;  his  unpopularity,  and  its  causes, 
534-548 ;  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  588 ;  his  speech  in  his  defence, 
and  its  consequence,  639;  his  life  in  re- 
tirement, 540;  reflections  on  his  career, 
540 ;  failing  of  his  mind,  and  death  by  his 
own  hand,  540 

Cllsia,  Machiaveili's,  41 

Clodius,  extensive  bribery  at  the  trial  of,  383 

Club  room,  Johnson's,  190 

Coalition  of  Chatham  and  Newcastle,  302, 
788 

Oobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  towards  Essex, 
865 

Coke,  Sir  B.,  bis  oondnct  towards  Bacon,  855, 
876 ;  his  opposition  to  Bacon  in  Peacham's 
ease,  369,  370 ;  his  experience  in  conducting 
state  prosecutions,  870 ;  his  removal  from 
the  Bench,  876 ;  his  reconciliation  with 
Buckingham,  and  agreement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Buckingham's  brother,  876; 
his  reconciliation  with  Bacon,  377 ;  his  be- 
haviour to  Bacon  at  his  trial,  385 

Coleridge,  relative  "correctness"  of  his 
poetry,  158;  Byron's  opinion  of  him,  159 

Coligni,  Gasper  de,  reference  to,  803 

Collier,  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  581, 584  ; 
his  publication  on  the  profaneness  of  the 
English  stage,  583,  586;  his  controversy 
with  Congreve,  584  H  ttq. 

Colloquies  on  Society,  Souther's,  98  ;  plan  of 
the  work,  102, 103 

Colonies,  239 ;  question  of  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  807,  808 

Comedy  (the)  of  England,  effect  of  the 
writings  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan  upon, 
40 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  668- 
689 ;  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
human  mind,  564 

Comines,  his  testimony  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  England,  193 

Commerce  and  manufacture,  their  extent  in 
Italy  in  the  14th  century,  32,  33 ;  condition 
of,  during  the  war  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  309 

Commons,  House  of,  increase  of  its  power,  93, 
94 ;  increase  of  its  power  by  and  since  the 
Revolution,  842 

Commonwealth,  571 

Comus,  Milton's,  6,  8 

Oonde,  Marshal,  compared  with  Clive,  541 

Conflans,  Admiral,  his  defeat  by  Hawke,  307 

Congreve,  sketch  of  his  career  at  the  Temple, 
679,  580 ;  success  of  his  "  Love  for  Lovo," 
681  ;  his  "  Mourning  Bride,"  681 ;  his  con- 
troversy with  Collier,  683,  586 ;  his  "  Way 
of  the  World,"  586;  his  position  among 
men  of  letters,  687 ;  his  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  688;  his  friendship  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  588;  his  death 
and  capricious  will,  688 ;  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  588;  cenotaph  to  his 
memory  at  Stowe,  589 ;  analogy  between 
him  and  Wvcherley,  689,  M0 


Congreve  and  Sheridan,  effect  of  their  works 
upon  the  comedy  of  England,  40 ;  con- 
trasted with  Shakespeare,  40 

Conquest  of  the  British  arms  in  1758-60,  807, 
808 

Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to  the  Wick- 
liffe  schism,  548 

Constitution  (the)  of  England,  In  the  15th  and 
18th  centuries,  compared  with  those  of  other 
European  states,  69 ;  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  admitting  the  Jews 
to  power,  140 ;  its  theory  in  respect  to  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature,  772 

Constitutional  government,  decline  of,  on  the 
Continent  early  in  the  17th  century,  71,  72 

Constitutional  History  of  England,  review  of 
Hallam's,  61-08 

Constitutional  Royalists  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  210,  214 

Conway,  Henry,  801 ;  Secretary  of  State  under 
Lord  Rockingham,  806  ;  returns  to  hie 
position  under  Chatham,  818-816 ;  sank 
into  insignificance,  817 

Conway,  Marshal,  his  character,  525 

Ccoke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning,  863 

Co-operation,  advantages  of,  471 

Coote,  Sir  Byre,  621 ;  his  character  and  con- 
duct in  council,  621,  622 ;  bis  great  victory 
of  Porto  Novo,  626 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  606 

"Correctness"  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  the 
sciences,  153-165;  in  painting,  166;  what 
is  meant  by  it  in  poetry,  153-156 

Corruption,  parliamentary,  not  necessary  to 
the  Tudors,  275  ;  its  extent  in  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  II.,  784,  785 

Corsica  given  up  to  France,  817 

Cossimbazur,  its  situation  and  importance,  698 

Council  of  York,  its  abolition,  205 

Country  Wife  of  Wycherley,  its  character  and 
merits,  474  ;  whence  borrowed,  478 

Courteuay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P.,  review  of  his  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  William  Temple,  415-464;  his 
concessions  to  Dr.  Lingard  in  regard  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  433 ;  his  opinion  of  Temple's 
proposed  new  council,  442,  443  ;  his  error  as 
to  Temple's  residence,  456 

Cousin  hood,  nickname  of  the  official  members 
of  the  Temple  family,  420 

Covenant,  the  Scotch,  204 

Covenanters  (the),  their  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
with  Charles  L,  205 

Coventry,  Lady,  706 

Cowley,  dictum  of  Denham  concerning  him, 
2  ;  deficient  in  imagination,  6 ;  his  wit,  272, 
755  ;  his  admiration  of  Bacon,  413 

Cowper,  Earl,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  749   . 

Cowper,  William,  158 ;  his  praise  of  Pope, 
169 ;  bis  friendship  with  Warren  Hastings, 
697 

Cox,  Archdeacon,  his  enlogium  on  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  277 

Coyer,  Abbe,  his  imitation  of  Voltaire,  766 

CrapK*,  Secretary,  300  ;  succeeds  Addison, 
772 ;  Addison  dedicates  his  works  to  him, 
773 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, 67 

Crebillon,  the  younger,  269 

Crisis,  Steele's,  766 

Crisp,  Samuel,  his  early  career,  700 ;  his  tra- 
gedy of  Virginia,  705 ;  his  retirement  and 
seclusion,  707, 708 ;  his  friendahis  wish,  th* 


Cromwell,  Bloliaid.781 
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Disturbances,  public,  daring  Granville's  admi- 
nistration, 804 

Divine  Right,  16 

Division  of  labour,  its  necwwity,  467;  illus- 
trations of  the  effects  of  disregarding  it,  467 

Dodiugton,  Bobb,  780 

Donne,  John,  comparison  of  his  wit  with  Ho- 
race WaJpole's,  272 

Dorset,  the  Earl  of,  the  patron  of  literature  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  179 

Double  Dealer,  by  Congreve,  its  reception,  580 ; 
his  defeuoe  of  its  profaneness,  685 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  264- 
285.    &t  Walpole,  Sir  Horace 

Dowdeswell,  Mr.,Ohanoellorof  the  Exchequer 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  806 

Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Greece,  7 ;  causes 
of  its  dissolute  character  anon  after  the 
Restoration,  570 

Dramas,  Greek,  compared  with  the  English 
plays  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth,  164 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in  all  the 
great  master-pieces  of,  164 

Dramatic  literature  shows  the  state  of  con- 
temporary religious  opinion,  232 

Dramatic  Works  (the)  of  Wycherley,  Oon- 
greve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar,  review  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  edition  of.  563-589 

Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  manner  in 
which  they  treat  religious  subjects,  282 

Drogheda,  Countess  of,  her  character,  ac- 
quaintance with  Wycherley,  and  marriage, 
575;  its  consequences,  676 

Drammond,  Mr.,  545 

Dryden,  the  original  of  bis  Father  Dominic, 
41;  his  merits  not  adequately  appreciated 
in  his  day,  128;  alleged  improvement  in 
English  poetry  since  his  time,  157;  the 
connecting  link  of  the  literary  schools  of 
James  I.  and  Anne,  160 ;  his  poetical  genius, 
563  ;  his  excuse  for  the  indecency  and  im- 
morality of  his  writings,  565 ;  his  generous 
admiration  for  the  talents  of  others,  560  ; 
censure  on  him  by  Collier  for  his  language 
regarding  heathen  divinities,  684 ;  compli- 
mentary verses  to  him  by  Addison,  736; 
obtained  from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to 
the  Georgics,  737 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  his  work  on  Logic,  406 

Dumont,  M.,  his  opinion  that  Burke's  work 
on  the  Revolution  had  saved  Europe,  816 ; 
the  interpreter  of  Bentham,  268 

Dundas,  Mr.,  his  character,  and  hostility  to 
Hastings,  641 

Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  his  gigantic 
schemes  for  establishing  French  influence 
In  India,  600, 503, 504, 508,  611 


last  India  Company,  its  absolute  authority  In 
India,  808;  its  condition  when  Clive  first 

'.  went  to  India,  498, 499  ;  its  war  with  the 
French  East  India  Company,  601  ;  increase 
of  its  power,  60!* ;  its  factories  in  Bengal, 
612  ;  fortunes  made  by  it*  servants  in 
Bengal.  626,  627 ;  its  servants  transformed 
into  diplomatists  and  generals,  698  ;  nature 
of  its  government  and  power,  602,  603 ; 
fights  of  the  Nabob  of  Oodo  over  Benares 


I    ceded  to  it,  627;  its  financial 
J     ments,  629 

Ecclesiastical  commission  (the),  228 

Ecclesiastics,  fondness  of  the  old  dramatists 
for  the  character  of,  282 

Eden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibles,  155 ;  painting 
of,  by  a  gifted  master,  155 

Edinburgh,  comparison  of  with  Florence,  559 

Education  in  England  in  the  16th  century, 
864  ;  duty  of  the  government  in  promoting 
it,  493 

Education  In  Italy  in  the  14th  century,  83 

Egerton,  his  charge  of  corruption  against 
Bacon,  879 ;  Bacon's  decision  against  him 
after  receiving  his  present,  386 

Egotism,  why  so  unpopular  in  conversation, 
and  so  popular  in  writing,  164 

Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India,  507 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  199.  200 ;  his  treatise  en  Go- 
vernment, 200  ;  died  a  martyr  to  liberty,  200 

Elisabeth  (Queen),  fallacy  entertained  re- 
specting the  persecutions  under  her,  58, 54 ; 
her  penal  laws,  64 ;  condition  of  the  work* 
ing  classes  in  her  reign,  116, 196 ;  her  rapid 
advance  of  Cecil,  223;  character  of  her 
government,  227, 228, 280, 234 ;  a  persecutor, 
though  herself  indifferent,  233, 284 ;  her  early 
notice  of  Bacon,  868 ;  her  favour  towards 
Essex,  857 ;  factions  at  the  close  of  her 
reign,  362,  368,  866 ;  her  pride  and  temper, 
361 ;  and  death,  866  ;  progress  In  know- 
ledge since  her  days,  543;  her  Protestant- 
ism, 564 

EUenborough,  Lord,  counsel  for  Hastings, 
649 

Elpbinstone,  Lord,  541 

Blwes,  726 

Blwood,  Milton's  friend,  allusion  to,  28 

Emigration  of  Puritans  to  America,  204 

Emigration  to  Ireland  under  Cromwell,  426 

Empires,  extensive,  often  more  flourishing 
after  a  little  pruning,  239 

England,  her  progress  in  civilisation  due  to 
the  people.  121 ;  her  physical  and  moral 
condition  in  the  16th  century,  198,  194; 
never  so  rich  and  powerful  as  since  the  loss 
of  her  American  colonies,  239 ;  conduct  of, 
In  reference  to  the  Spanish  succession,  247, 
248 ;  successive  steps  of  her  progress,  822, 
823;  influence  of  her  revolution  on  the 
human  race,  323, 840 ;  her  situation  at  the 
Restoration  compared  with  France  at  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  824, 825;  her 
situation  in  1678,  827, 829, 881 ;  character 
of  her  public  men  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  418,  419;  difference  in  her 
situation  under  Charles  II.  and  under  the 
Protectorate,  428 ;  her  fertility  in  heroes 
and  statesmen,  497  ;  her  language,  545 

English  (the),  in  the  16th  century  a  fret 
people,  227,  228 ;  their  character,  828,  881 

English  plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  154 

"Englishman,"  8teele*s,  76 


766 
Enlightenment,  its  increase  not  nc 

unfavourable  to  Catholicism,  642 
Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Churches  of  Bom* 

and  of  England  with  them,  666-667 
Epicureans,  their  peculiar  doctrines,  892 
Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal,  892 
Epitaphs,  Latin,  186 
Erciila,  Alonso  do,  a  soldier  poet,  238 
Essay  on  Government.  Sir  w.  Temple's,  488 
Essays,  Lord  Bacon'*,  *M*WM*S^*l!*A«fla 
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«m«7  ML,  Hi  tutarltr  and  ML  Wt 
OmiTiUe,  George,  hk  olunoUr,  TH,  —" 

■MMlltblhtli    " ■  -     ~ 


*  port  at  th»  nropoMd  Cu  on  cider,  1M 
Mtun  of"  ffcmtla  HlMpbod  "  TM ;  ip- 

IM;  •bMMUrot  bUpabUdMM.lN'-'-'^ 
tnMBMtottlMUi«.K»i  bbdmiii 

tfn«nrr  Oonw«Tot  hii  nginKBt,  Ml ; 

Earth  Arnica  eolonim ,  Ml ;  hk  ant«*  I " 


Sduop  Ast,  810 ;  tamd  b*l 
llfTUa  puipUet  wUat  U*  I 
i,  IIS ;  hi  TOConaUktfoB  irtHl  I 
: ;  hli  dttth,  lit  1 

i)jJ[t»;  Bklwd  Lord  Tempto) 

of  Dr.  BoraejjhJ 


Qnj,  I*iU  June,  h«  high  elude*]  m. 

"  Grimum,"  pmmbr,  on  occwlon  o*  WiJ- 1 
prtrtfrlLWl.m 

floudlu  (lb),  Its  blith,  1(1;  to  oHkod-  I 
flfUlU  (tht)  their  moeon  gmtlr  promoted  I 


ZRDSL 

and  burial,  I1B;  effect  of  his  de*tli  on  hit 

Hanover,  Chatham's  Invective  against  the 

favour  shown  to,  by  George  II.,  SS7 
Huvonrt,  French  ambassador  to  the  court  of 

Charles  IL  of  Bpatn,  118 
Hania-lcie,  Bail  of,  780;  High  Steward  of 

the  TTnlvemitrOf  Cambridge,  7M;  his  views 


Harrison's  Introduction 


Hastings,  Warren,  re 


V  of  Mr.  Olds'.  "»- 
dkhidi  uiBme,Bw-Q6S;  his  pedigree,  m I 
hli  birth,  and  the  doth  of  bis  I  ether  Kid 
mother,  £96  ;  taken  charge  of  by  hii  unale 
....  .......  ^.. ._,__* hool,WJ;sent 


Bengal.bH  pontic 
which  uriginstnl  bla  greatness,  6! 
— ' '  — -icfi»t  Celonl 


,  -as  ptan  for  the  oul- 

trn  Hon  of  Persian  U  tentore  it  Oxford,  MO ; 
"-■    ion,  800;  his 


of  territory  to  the  Nabob  of  Onde,  007  ;  hii 
refusal  to  interfere  to  nop  the  borteritiei 
of  Bojeh  Dowlah,  609 ;  hie  great  talents  for 
edmlnistnitian,  «os,  eaa ;  bis  disputes  with 
the  memben  of  the  new  council,  80B ;  hit 
measures  reversed,  and  the  powen  of  go- 
vernment taken  from  bin,  611:  charges 
preferred  against  him,  8111;  his  painful  situ- 
■"--   ■-* el  toBngland,  ill ;  examl- 


gtand  designs  for  relief,  027,  819; 
Mh  transections  with  and  measures  against 
Cheyte  Blng,  BUS ;  his  portion!  situation  in 
Sennits,  8M,  Ml ;  his  treatment  of  the  Na- 
bob Tiller,  083 ;  bis  treatment  of  the  Be- 
gums ol  Onde.  882-831;  close  of  hli  ad. 
ministration,  881 ;  remarks  on  his  system 
035-039;  his  reception  In  England.  139 
preparations  for  his  impeachment,  689-813 
his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Home,  Ml 
brought  to  thebarof  the  Pears, MI ,"• 


Prince  llegent,  807 ;  his  p- 

the  Bmperor  of  Russia  and  use  aids;  si 

Prussia,  887  ;  his  death,  NT  -  summary  o. 


e,  Admiral,  h 

fleet  under  Cunflans.  807 

Heathens  "  (the)  of  CromweB'e  Oine.M 
loath  Bald.  Lord,  Ml 
lebrew  writer*  (the),  resemblance  of  £echy- 

lebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  188 ;  hli 
letters  from,  18» 
Hedges,  Sir  Chsrlo,  Secretary  of  Stabs,  111 
-ilvetlnfl,  allusion  to,  1 
irjIV.of  Frence,17S;  I 
"'"""un  from  Lntereatea  mutivce,  hm 
I.,  effents  of  his  accession,  ti 
_II.,  M  ;  his  position  between 
In  and  Protestant  parties,  Ml 


from  Hoole,  717  ;  its  rarity  before  the  time 

of  Pope,  7*7 

laslod,  his  oomplalnt  otthe  eurruutloo  of  the, 

judges  of  Ascra,  SS5 

Hsssa  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  commanded  the 
land  forces  sent  against  Gibraltar  In  17*a, 
950 ;  accompanies  Peterborough  on  bla  ex. 

IsoDTOlcn,  UJ 
High  Commission  Court,  It!  abolition.  Ml 

High  sate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at,  881 

lindoo  Mythology,  HI 

Hindoos,  their  character  compered  with  other 

nations,   803  ;    their  position  and  feeling 
towards  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  807 ; 

their  mendacity  and  perjury,  013;  theirTiew 

of  forgery,  811  ;  Importance  attached  by 

them  to  ceremonial  practices,  018;  their 
poverty  compared  with  the  people  of  ame> 

Ulrica!  romance,  as  distinguished  from  true 
history,  as  distinguished  from  historical  ro- 

tempt  far  It,  188  ;  qusllnaatlona  for  writing 

history  of  the  Popes  of  Home  during  the  10th 

and  17th  centuries,  review  of  Bauke's,  Ml* 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  Influence  on  the  two 

succeeding  generations,  177 ;  Malbranoha's 

aohenlohe,  Prince,  8U 

aolbacb,  Baron,  his  supper  parties,  888 
Holdemass,  Bail  of,  his  resignation  of  omoe, 

Holkar,  origin  of  the  House  of',  II 


Pope'e  truilrtlon  of  tdi  dc- 
t  moonlight  night,  1  A3  ;  hii  dfi- 


ni  j  legenaoi  uiaa 
HmhIUIi,  object!  Kir  W. 
4*9 

Hoagh,  THihop,  140 


wmpleti,  m 

o  hii  memory , 


_. .   ,_,),  lncreue  of  11a 

power,  H,  H,  96 ;  change  Id  public  Feeling 
In  naport  Co  id  prltflogofc  8S ;  !U  ruponal- 
bifity,  »;  wmmencemtntoftlifprtctJwaf 


of  partiea  before  the  BevolnU 


Druutto  Worfcs  of  Wycierley,  Connrove, 
Vinhrngh,  *nd  Fmrqahir,  WS-6B9;  bis 
merit*  mid  malts.  MS ;  his  quUBatlanl 
u   in  editor.  ASS ;   bis   appred&tloQ   of 


Hyde,  Mr.,  bis  oondnc 


n  the  Hoaie  of  Com- 


INDEX. 


885 


Jaooblttan,  Addison's  opinion  that  travelling 
is  the  beat  cure  for  it,  746 

James  I.,  60 ;  hi*  folly  and  weakness,  196, 
196 ;  resembled  Claudius  Caesar,  196 ;  court 
paid  to  him  by  the  English  courtiers  before 
the  death  of  Bliaabetl,  866 ;  his  twofold 
character,  866 ;  his  favourable  reception  of 
Bacon,  866-868  ;  his  anxiety  for  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  868 ;  his  employ- 
ment of  Bacon  in  perverting  the  laws,  869 ; 
his  favours  and  attachment  to  Buckingham, 
872, 878 ;  absoluteness  of  his  government, 
87ft ;  his  summons  of  a  parliament,  878 ;  his 
political  blunders,  878, 879 ;  his  message  to 
the  Commons  on  the  misconduct  of  Bacon, 
879 ;  his  readiness  to  make  concessions  to 
Borne,  654 

James  II.,  the  causes  of  his  expulsion,  17 ; 
administration  of  the  law  in  his  time,  88 ; 
Varelst's  portrait  of  him,  188 ;  his  death, 
and  acknowledgment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  his 
son  as  his  successor,  247 ;  favour  towards 
him  of  the  High  Church  party,  888 ;  his 
misgovernment,  888 ;  his  claims  as  a  sup- 
porter of  toleration,  838-886 ;  his  conduct 
towards  Lord  Rochester,  384 ;  his  union 
with  Louis  XIV.,  336 ;  his  confidential  ad- 
visors,  886 ;  his  kindness  and  mnnificenoe 
to  Wyoherley,  576 

Jardine,  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  use  of  torture 
in  England,  871,  note 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  his  cruelty,  884 

•<  Jemmy  Twitcher,"  a  nickname  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  800 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  notion  of  happiness  in 
heaven,  766 

Jerningham,  Mr.,  his  verses,  710 

Jesuitism,  its  rise,  660;  its  destruction  of 
Port  Royal,  560 ;  its  fall  and  consequences, 
561 ;  its  doctrines,  663 ;  its  theory  and  prac- 
tice towards  heretics,  885 

Jesuits,  order  of,  instituted  by  Loyola,  650 ; 
their  character,  651 ;  their  policy  and  pro- 
ceedings, 551,  552 ;  their  doctrines,  551 ; 
their  conduct  in  the  confessional,  551 ;  their 
missionary  activity,  551,  555 

Jews  (the),  review  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  of, 
140-147 ;  argument  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  destroyed  by  admitting  them  to 
power,  141, 142 ;  the  argument  that  they 
are  aliens,  142 ;  inconsistency  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  them,  142,  148 ;  their  exclusive 
spirit  a  natural  consequence  of  their  treat- 
ment, 144 ;  argument  against  them,  that 
they  look  forward  to  their  restoration  to 
their  own  country,  144, 146 

Job,  the  book  of,  7 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel  review  of  Croker*s  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  Life  of,  165-190 ;  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  157 ;  his  objection  to  Juvenal's 
Satires,  170;  his  peculiarities,  178,  183; 
condition  of  literary  men  at  the  time  of  his 
settling  in  London,  178-180 ;  Us  difficulties, 
181 ;  his  elevation,  181 ;  peculiarity  of  his 
intellect,  188 ;  his  credulity,  183  ;  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  184 ;  his  opinion  on  forms 
of  government,  184, 185 ;  his  judgments  on 
books,  185;  narrowness  of  his  views  of 
society,  187  ;  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  188 ; 
his  style,  189,  729  ;  his  club-room,  190 ;  sin- 
gularity of  his  destiny,  190 ;  desnltoriness 
of  his  studies,  134 ;  his  admiration  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  184 ;  his  bigotry,  845 ; 


his  definitions  of  Excise  and  Pensioner,  845 ; 
comparison  of  his  political  writings  with 
those  of  Swift,  458 ;  language  he  held  of 
Lord  Clive,  585 ;  his  praise  of  Congrere's 
"  Mourning  Bride,"  581, 587 ;  his  interview 
with  Hastings,  600 ;  his  friendship  with  Dr. 
Burney,  708 ;  his  ignorance  of  music,  708 ; 
his  want  of  appreciation  of  Gray,  706 ;  his 
position  with  the  Thrales,  710 ;  his  fondness 
for  Miss  Burney,  and  approbation  of  her 
book,  710;  his  injustice  to  Fielding,  710; 
his  irritability,  710;  his  benevolence,  710; 
his  death,  712 

Johnsonese,  189, 729 

Jones,  Inigo.  781 

Jones,  Sir  William,  171 

Jonson,  Ben,  42;  his  "Hermogenes,"  161 ; 
his  description  of  Lord  Bacons  eloquence,. 
856;  his  verses  on  the  celebration  of 
Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  877 ;  his  tribute  to 
Bacon,  888 ;  his  description  of  humours  in 
character,  726 ;  specimen  of  his  hereto 
couplets,  726 

Joseph  II.,  his  reforms,  468 

Judges  (the),  condition  of  their  tenure  of 
office,  74 ;  formerly  accustomed  to  receive 
gifts  from  suitors.  882-884 ;  how  their  cor- 
ruption is  generally  detected,  886 ;  integrity 
required  from  them,  616 

Judgment,  private,  Milton's  defence  of  the 


right  of,  26 
udlcf 


Judicial  bench,  its  character  in  the  time  of 

James  n.,  89 
Junius,  Letters  of,  arguments  in  favour  of 

their  having  been  written  by  Sir  Philip 

Francis,  610 ;  their  effects,  818 
Juvenal's  Satires,  Johnson's  objection  to  them, 

170;  their  impurity,  564 


Kenrlck,  William,  710 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  his  impeachment,  219 

"  King's  Friends,"  the  faction  of  the,  808, 811, 
818 

Kit-Cat  Club,  Addison's  introduction  to  the, 
744 

Kneller,  8Ir  Godfrey,  271 ;  Addison's  lines  to 
him,  755 

«  Knights,"  comedy  of  the,  428 

Kniperdoling  and  Robespierre,  analogy  be- 
tween then*  followers,  225 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society  in,  260 


Labour,  division  of,  467 ;  effect  of  attempts 
by  government  to  limit  the  hours  of,  568 

Labouring  classes  (the),  their  condition  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  118 ;  in  the 
United  States,  119 

Labourdonnais,  his  talents,  500 ;  his  treat- 
ment by  the  French  government,  589 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  176 

Leila  Bookh,  410 

Lally,  Gcvernor,  his  treatment  by  the  French 
government,  539 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  defence  of  the  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration,  566, 567 ;  big  kind  na- 
ture, 567 

Lampoona,  PogritiTO 


H^T"1,^'  Ma'or-  W  **Hy  "otic* 

MI,  COS  ;  bis  iblliHB,  601 
Lawrenco,  Sir  Thomas,  136 
Lam,  fatal,  0[  Eliiabctta,  S3  54 
Lawyer*,  their  incomtntenclM  u  i 

and  ItgMuon,  1M,  m 

onto*   Ifa1"1'' ™'lT*1  "'  **■  * 
L(«crdemnln,  KS3 
Legg. .Eight  Hon.  F.  B„  SOI;  b 

to^ttu  Hicbomer,  anj, 780 ;  hli  c 

LeEtelflHim,  «nnp«ratiTt  Tlews  on,  1 


tetltn  of  rbslHrbvcootroieriTtoti 


s 

"SS'.'tm1*  e0urt  *  GMrsB  m" h 
Ubertiulsm  In  the  Una  or  Cherlai  II 
Liberty,  puttie,  Milton's  enpport  of' 

lihlirt 
mum  fa 

*.  -14*  ;  meir  lnouencfl.  Uo   Ufl  ■ 
hi  of  their  condition  darlntfthe'n 


INDEX. 


887 


Lysfas,  anecdote  by  Plntarch  of  hie  epeecfa  for 
the  Athenian  tribunals,  464 


Macburney,  original  name  of  the  Barney 
family,  702 

Machiavelli,  bis  Works,  by  Perier,28 ;  general 
odiousness  of  his  name  and  works,  28,  29 ; 
Buffered  for  public  liberty,  29 ;  his  elevated 
sentiments  and  just  views,  29 ;  held  in  high 
estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  30 ;  state 
of  moral  feeling  in  Italy  in  his  time,  81 ; 
bis  character  as  a  man,  89 ;  as  a  poet,  89  ; 
as  a  dramatist,  40 ;  as  a  statesman,  88,  43, 
47, 48, 49 ;  his  Prince,  46 ;  excellence  of  his 
precepts,  47 ;  his  candour,  48  ;  comparison 
betwoen  him  and  Montesquieu,  48 ;  bis  style, 
49 ;  his  levity,  49 ;  his  historical  works,  49 ; 
lived  to  witness  the  last  struggle  for  Floren- 
tine liberty,  00;  his  work  and  character 
misrepresented,  50 ;  his  remains  unho- 
noured  till  long  after  his  death,  51 ;  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  an  English 
nobleman,  61 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  his  dismissal  insisted  on  by 
Grenville,  804 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  his  ridicule  of  the  Nabob 
class,  584 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  review  of  his  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  England,  810-846; 
comparison  with  Fox's  History  of  James  the 
Second,  810 ;  character  of  his  oratory,  812 ; 
his  conversational  powers,  813 ;  his  qualities 
as  historian,  813 ;  his  vindication  from  the 
Imputations  of  the  editor,  815,  818-822; 
change  in  his  opinions  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution,  315;  his  moderation, 
917, 818 ;  his  historical  justice,  322 ;  remem- 
brance of  him  at  Holland  House,  595 

Maclean,  Colonel,  agent  in  England  for  Warren 
Hastings,  613,  618 

Madras,  description  of  it,  499 ;  its  capitulation 
to  the  French,  500 ;  restored  to  the  English, 
501 

Madrid,  capture  of,  by  the  English  army,  in 
1705, 254 

Magdalen  College,  treatment  of,  by  James  II., 
784 ;  Addison's  connection  with  it,  784 

Mahommed  Resa  Khan,  his  character,  602; 
selected  by  Olive,  604 ;  his  capture,  confine- 
ment at  Calcutta,  and  release,  604, 605 

Mahon,  Lord,  review  of  his  History  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  285-264 ; 
his  qualities  as  a  historian,  236-237 ;  his  ex- 
planation of  the  financial  condition  of  Spain, 
289 ;  his  opinions  on  the  Partition  Treaty, 
242,  248;  his  representations  of  Cardinal 
Porta  Carrero,248 ;  his  opinion  of  the  peace 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  259 ;  his  censure  of  Harley,  260 ; 
and  view  of  the  resemblance  of  the  Tories 
of  the  present  day  to  the  Whigs  of  the 
Revolution,  259,  260 

Mahrattas,  sketch  of  their  history,  502, 620 ; 
expedition  against  them,  621 

Main  tenon,  Madame  de,  569 

Malaga,  naval  battle  near,  in  1704, 250 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his  Life  of  Lord 
Clive,  497-541 ;  value  of  his  work,  497 ;  bis 
partiality  for  Clive,  515 ;  his  defence  of 
Olive's  conduct  towards  Omichund,  520 


Mallet,  David,  patronage  of,  by  Bute,  791 

Manchester.  Countess  of,  789 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  his  patronage  of  Addison, 
739,  744 

Mandeville,  his  metaphysical  powers,  4 

Mandragola  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  40 

Manilla,  capitulation  of,  788 

Mannerism  of  Johnson,  189 

Mansfield,  Lord,  790 ;  his  character  and  ta- 
lents, 298 ;  his  rejection  of  the  overtures  of 
Newcastle,  303;  his  elevation,  308;  cha- 
racter of  his  speeches,  818 ;  his  friendship 
for  Hastings,  640 

Manso,  Milton's  epistle  to,  5 

Manufactures  and  commerce  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  century,  82,  33 

Manufacturing  system  (the),  Southoy's  opi- 
nion upon,  1 03 ;  its  effect  on  the  health,  104 

Manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers, 
comparison  of  their  condition,  104, 105 

Marat,  his  bust  substituted  for  the  statues  of 
the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  561 

Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 3 

March,  Lord,  a  persecutor  of  Wilkes,  800 

Marino,  San,  visited  by  Addison,  742 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  her  friendship  with 
Congreve,  588  ;  her  inscription  on  his  mo- 
nument, 589;  her  death,  296 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  92 ;  his  conversion  to 
Whiggism,  259 ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  commencement 
of  his  splendid  fortune,  573 ;  notice  of  Addi- 
son's poem  in  his  honour,  747 

Marlborough  and  Oodolphin,  their  policy,  745 

Marsh,  Bishop,  his  opposition  to  Galvinistlo 
doctrine,  489 

Martinique,  capture  of,  788 

Martin's  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  of  Paradise  Lost,  182, 188 

Marvel,  Andrew,  784 

Mary,  Queen,  233 

Masque,  the  Italian,  8 

Massinger,  allusion  to  his  'Virgin  Martyr,  28  ; 
his  fondness  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
232 ;  indelicate  writing  in  bis  dramas,  565 

Mathematics,  comparative  estimate  of,  by 
Plato  and  by  Bacon,  895, 896 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  554 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessness,  47 

Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objections  to  the 
vote  of  money  for,  490 

Mecca,  542 

Medals,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  785,  744 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.    See  Lorenzo  de  Medkf 

Medicine,  comparative  estimate  of  the  science 
of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  897,  898 

Meer  Cossim,  his  talents,  528 ;  his  deposition 
and  revenge,  528 

Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy,  514 ;  his  conduct 
during  the  battle  of  Plassey,  518 ;  his  pecu- 
niary transactions  with  Clive,  521 ;  bis 
proceedings  on  being  threatened  by  the 
Great  Mogul,  523 ;  his  fears  of  the  English, 
and  Intrigues  with  the  Dutch,  524  ;  deposed 
and  reseated  by  the  English,  528 ;  his  death, 
529  ;  bis  large  bequest  to  Lord  Clive,  588 

Melancthon,  228 

Memmius,  compared  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  469 

Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  review  of,  41 5-468  ; 
wanting  in  selection  and  compression,  415 

Memoirs  of  the  Lite  of  Warren  Hastings,  re- 
view of,  595-699 


it  dm  for,  U 


riecte  of  bli  Hfetory  of  British  India, 
la  unfalrneu  toward!  CUTe'i  eham 
IS  ;  hla  severity  toward*  Wmn  llastj 


tjea  of  every  part;  combined  to 
nil  defence  ot  the  f rw-ioin  of  the  | 
the  right  of  pri?ate  judgment,  26  ;1 
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Philosophy,  ancient,  Its  characteristics,  889, 
390 ;  its  stationary  character,  392, 899 ;  its 
alliance  with  Christianity,  892, 893  ;  its  fall, 
893,  394  ;  its  merits  compared  with  the  Ba- 
conian, 399, 400 ;  reason  of  its  barrenness, 
407, 408 

Philosophy,  moral,  its  relation  to  the  Baconian 
system,  402 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  light  in  which  It  was 
-viewed  by  the  ancients,  389-398  ;  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  Bacon's,  389,  890 

Pindar  and  the  Greek  drama,  8 

Pisistratus,  Bacon's  comparison  of  Essex  to 
him,  362 

Pitt,  William  (the  first).  See  Chatham,  Earl  of 

Pitt,  William  (the  second), his  admiration  for 
Hastings,  641,  645;  his  asperity  towards 
Francis,  642 ;  his  speech  in  support  of  Fox's 
motion  against  Hastings,  646,  646;  his 
motive,  647  ;  his  eloquence,  649  ;  his  com- 
bination with  Fox  against  Addington,  665 

Pius  V.,  his  bigotry,  493 ;  his  austerity  and 
seal,  552 

Pius  VI.,  his  captivity  and  death,  562 ;  his 
funeral  rites  long  withheld,  562 

Plagiarism,  Instances  of  R.  Montgomery's, 
127,  128 

Plain  Dealer,  Wycherley's,  its  appearance  and 
merit,  574, 579 ;  its  libertinism,  629 

Plassey,  battle  of,  516-419 ;  its  effect  in  Eng- 
land, 528 

Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with  those  of 
Bacon,  394-899 ;  excelled  in  the  art  of  dia- 
logue, 459 

Piautus,  his  Carina,  41 

Plays,  English,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  154 

Plebeian,  Steele's,  772 

Plomer,  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  counsel  for  Hast- 
ings on  his  trial,  649 

Plutarch,  his  evidence  of  gifts  being  given  to 
judges  in  Athens,  382  ;  his  anecdote  of  Ly- 
sias's  speech  before  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
464 

Poetry,  definition  of,  4 ;  character  of  South- 
ey's,  101  ;  character  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's, 126-182;  wherein  that  of  oar 
times  differs  from  that  of  the  last  century, 
;  152 ;  laws  of,  164, 156, 166 ;  unities  in,  154 ; 
its  end,  156  ;  alleged  improvements  in, 
since  the  time  of  Dry  den,  157 ;  the  interest 
excited  by  Byron's,  163 ;  Dr.  Johnson's 
standard  of,  186 ;  Addison's  opinion  of 
Tuscan,  748 

Poland,  contest  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  in,  653, 567 

Pole,  Cardinal,  223 

Politeness,  definition  of,  183 

Politian,  allusion  to,  125 

Pondichorry,  505 ;  its  occupation  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 620 

Poor  (the),  their  condition  in  the  16th  and 
19th  centuries,  116,  et  teq. ;  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  118-120 

Poor-rates  Cthel.  lower  in  manufacturing  than 
m  agricultural  districts,  x04 

Pope,  his  independence  of  spirit,  128;  his 
translation  of  Homer's  description  of  a 
moonlight  night,  153 ;  relative  "  correct- 
ness" of  his  poetry,  153 ;  Byron's  admira- 
tion of  him,  159 ;  praise  of  him,  by  Cowper, 
169;  his  character,  habits,  and  condition, 
181,  182 ;  his  dislike  of  Bentley,  466  ;  his 
acquaintance  with  Wyoherley,  676, 677 ;  his 


appreciation  of  the  literary  merits  of  Oon- 
greve,  587;  the  originator  of  the  heroio 
couplet,  787 ;  his  testimony  to  Addison's 
talking  powers,  751 ;  his  Rape  of  the  Lock 
his  best  poem,  768 ;  his  prologue  to  Oato. 
763  ;  his  Essay  on  Criticism  warmly  praised 
in  the  Spectator,  763 ;  his  intercourse  with 
Addison,  768 ;  bis  hatred  of  Dennis,  763 ; 
his  estrangement  from  Addison,  765;  his 
suspicions  nature,  767 ;  his  satire  of  Addi- 
son, 769-770 

Popes,  review  of  Banke's  History  of  the.  641- 
568 

Popham,  Major,  681 

Popish  Plot,  circumstances  which  assisted  the 
belief  in,  829-831 

Popoli,  Duchess  of,  saved  by  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  263 

Portico,  the  doctrines  of  the  school  so  called, 
788 

Porto  Carrero,  Cardinal,  248-245 ;  Louis 
XIV.'s  opinion  of  him,  248 ;  his  disgrace 
and  reconciliation  with  the  Queen  Dowager, 
254 

Port  Royal,  its  destruction  a  disgrace  to  the 
Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish  Church,  560 

Portugal,  its  retrogression  in  prosperity  com- 
pared with  Denmark,  559 

Posidonlous,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy  as 
ministering  to  human  comfort,  889 

Post  Natl,  the  great  case  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  conducted  by  Bacon*  368 ;  doubts 
upon  the  legality  of  the  decision,  368 

Power,  political,  religious  belief  ought  not  to 
exclude  from,  140 

Pratt/Charles,  780 ;  Chief  Justice,  811 ;  created 
Lord  Camden,  and  entrusted  with  the  seals, 
813 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  144 

Prerogative,  royal,  its  advance,  78 ;  in  the 
16th  century,  226,  228 ;  its  curtailment  by 
the  Revolution,  275 ;  proposed  by  Boling- 
broke  to  be  strengthened,  276.  See  aUo 
Crown 

Press,  Milton's  defence  of  its  freedom,  26; 
its  emancipation  after  the  Revolution,  92 : 
remarks  on  its  freedom,  114 ;  censorship  of 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  226 ;  its  influence 
on  the  publio  mind  after  the  Revolution, 
738 

Prince,  The,  of  Machiavelli,  general  condem- 
nation of  it,  28 ;  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  46 ;  compared  with  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  48 

Princes,  royal,  right  of  Parliament  to  direct 
their  education  and  marriage,  74 

Printing,  its  inventor,  and  the  date  of  its  dis- 
covery unknown,  806 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  modesty  compared  with 
Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  564 

Private  judgment,  Milton's  defence  of  the 
right  of,  26 ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  notions  of  the 
rights  and  abuses  of,  483-485 

Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  change 
in  public  opinion  in  respect  to  them,  95. 
See  also  Parliament 

Privy  Council,  Temple's  plan  for  its  reconsti- 
tution,  442 ;  Mr.  Courtenay's  opinion  of  its 
absurdity  contested,  442,  447;  Barillon's 
remarks  upon  it,  448 

Progress  of  mankind  in  the  political  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  819-321 ;  in  intellectual  free* 
dom,858 ;  the  key  of  the  Baconian  rtnrtariB* 
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no  progress  made  In  the  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral religion,  since  the  days  of  Thalea,  643  ; 
revealed,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  progressive 
science,  648 

Remonstrant,  allusion  to  Milton's  Animad- 
versions on  the,  27 

Representative  government,  decline  of,  78 

Restoration  (tho),  degenerated  character  of 
our  statesmen  and  politicians  in  the  times 
succeeding  it,  84,  86 ;  low  standard  of  poli- 
tical morality  after  it,  86 ;  violence  of  party 
and  low  state  of  national  feeling  after  it,  90; 
that  of  Charles  H.  and  of  Louis  XVIII. 
contrasted,  824,  825;  its  effects  upon  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  nation,  670, 
571 

Retrospective  law,  is  it  ever  justifiable?  64, 
65,  79 ;  warranted  by  a  certain  amount  of 
public  danger,  209 

Revolution  (the),  its  principles  often  grossly 
misrepresented,  15 ;  analogy  between  it  and 
the  "  Great  Rebellion,"  16,  20 ;  its  effect  on 
the  character  of  public  men,  91 ;  freedom  of 
the  press  after  it,  92 ;  its  effects,  92 ;  minis- 
terial responsibility  since,  98;  review  of 
Mackintosh's  History  of,  810-826 

Revolution,  the  French,  its  social  and  political 
consequences,  224, 225,  816,  817  ;  warnings 
which  preceded  it,  669-661 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  649 

Richardson,  706 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  568 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  820 

Rigby,  secretary  for  Ireland,  780 

Riots,  public,  during  Grenville's  administra- 
tion, 804 

Robertson,  Dr.,  404 ;  Scotticisms  in  his  works, 
741 

Robespierre,  661 ;  analogy  between  his  fol- 
lowers and  those  of  Kniperdoling,  226 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  800,  801 

Rocbefort,  threatening  of,  807 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  835,  412, 468 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  his  characteristics, 
806 ;  parallel  between  bis  party  and  the 
Bedford*,  806 ;  accepts  the  Treasury,  806 ; 
patronises  Burke,  806 ;  proposals  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  the  American  Stamp  Act, 
808,  810 ;  his  dismissal,  812 ;  his  services, 
812 ;  his  moderation  towards  the  new  mi- 
nistry, 814 ;  his  relation  to  Chatham,  818 ; 
advocated  the  independence  of  the  united 
States,  819 

Bockinghams  and  Bedfords,  parallel  between 
them,  806 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  680 

Rohillas,  description  of  them,  607 

Rome,  ancient,  bribery  at,  796 

Rome,  Church  of,  effect  of  the  Reformation 
on  it,  240 ;  its  encroaching  disposition,  829 ; 
its  policy,  885 ;  its  antiquity,  642.  See  alto 
Church  of  Rome 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  bis  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
250  ;  his  fight  with  a  French  squadron  near 
Malaga,  250 ;  his  return  to  England,  260 

Rosamond,  Addison's  opera  of,  748 

Roundheads  (the),  their  literature,  14 :  their 
successors  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  turned 
courtiers,  777 

Rousseau,  his  sufferings,  164 ;  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  opinion  of  him,  269 

Rowe,  his  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland 
House,  770 


Royalists  (the)  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  25 ; 
many  of  them  true  friends  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 72 ;  some  of  the  most  eminent  formerly 
in  opposition  to  the  court,  210 

Royalists,  constitutional,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  210,  212 

Rupert,  Prince,  218 ;  his  encounter  with 
Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  219 

Russell,  Lord,  90 ;  his  conduct  in  the  new 
council,  465  ;  his  death,  456 

Russia  and  Poland,  diffusion  of  wealth  in,  as 
compared  with  England,  119 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  his  character,  878 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  486 

Byrner,  186 
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Sacheverell,  Dr.,  his  impeachment  and  con- 
viction, 259,  749 

Sackville,  the  Earl  of  (16th  century),  286, 
625 

Sackville,  Lord  George,  760 

St.  Ignatius.    See  Loyola 

St.  John,  Henry,  hie  accession  to  power  in 
1712,269,268.    See  also  Bolingbroke,  Lord 

St.  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against  Charles  I.'s 
writ  for  ship-money,  208, 206 ;  made  Soli- 
citor-General, 209 

St.  Louis,  his  persecution  of  heretics,  888 

St.  Malo,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbour  of,  807 

St.  Patrick,  488 

Sallust,  847 

Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of,  21 

Salvator  Rosa.  743 

Samson  Agontstes,  7 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  748 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  respect  to  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes,  800 

Sanscrit.  607,  637  .-, 

"  Satan/'  Robert  Montgomery's,  181 

Savanarola,  648 

Savile,  Sir  George,  806 

Saxony,  its  elector,  the  natural  head  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Germany,  654 ;  its 
persecution  of  the  Oalvinists,  654 ;  invasion 
by  the  Catholic  party  in  Germany,  667 

Schism,  cause  of,  in  England,  667 

Schitab  Roy,  606 

Schwellenberg,  Madame,  her  position  and 
character,  716,  717,  720,  722 

Science,  political,  progress  of,  818,  822,  846 

Scindia,  origin  of  the  House  of,  620 

Scotland,  cruelties  of  James  n.  In,  884, 
841;  establishment  of  the  Kirk  in,  841, 
482 ;  her  progress  in  wealth  and  intelligence 
owing  to  Protestantism,  658 

Scots  (the),  effects  of  their  resistance  to 
Charles  I.,  204,  et  teq. ;  HI  feeling  excited 
against  them  by  Bute's  elevation  to  power, 
791,  792 

8oott,  Major,  his  plea  in  defence  of  Hastings, 
608,  640  ;  his  influence,  640 ;  his  challenge 
to  Burke,  644 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  62 ;  relative  "  correctness  " 
of  his  poetry,  158 ;  his  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(In  "  Peveril "),  161 ;  Scotticisms  in  his 
works,  741 

Sea,  mysterious  horror  of  1ft  entertained  by  the 
natives  of  India,  628 

Sedlev,  Sir  Charles,  664,  666 

Self-denying  ordinance  (the^T* 
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Company,  his  character,  637 ;  bis  relation 
to  Gave,  629 

Sumner,  Rev.  0.  R.,  91 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  289 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
749;  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 766 ;  reconstructs  the  ministry  in  1717, 
771 

Superstition, instances  of,  in  the  19th century, 
696 

Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  account  of,  614 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  his  cha- 
racter, 613 ;  the  monster  of  the  "  Black 

\  Hole,"  614  ;  his  flight  and  death,  619, 621 ; 

1  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  deposition, 
637 

Sweden,  her  part  in  the  Triple  Alliance,  489 ; 
her  relations  to  Catholicism,  664 

Swift,  Jonathan,  his  position  at  Sir  William 
Temple's,  458 ;  instance  of  his  imitation  of 

;  Addison,  737 ;  his  relations  with  Addison, 
764, 765 ;  joins  the  Tories,  766 

Swiss  and  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  time  of 
Machiavelli,  character  of,  46 

Sydney,  Algernon,  90 ;  his  reproach  on  the 
scaffold  to  the  sheriffs,  848 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  236 

Syllogistic  process,  analysis  of,  by  Aristotle, 
406 


Talleyrand,  his  fine  perception  of  character, 
86, 419 ;  picture  of  him  at  Holland  House, 
696 

Tasso,  169 ;  difference  of  the  spirit  of  his  poem 
from  that  of  Ariceto,  662 ;  specimen  from 
Hoole's  translation,  788 

Tatler  (The),  its  origination,  764,  766 ;  its 
popularity,  767 ;  change  in  its  character, 
769 ;  its  discontinuance,  769 

Taxation,  principles  of,  107, 108 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  his  high  character  and 
regard  for  Hastings,  639 

Telemachus,  the  standard  of  morality  in, 
667 

Tempest,  the  Great,  of  1708, 748 

Temple,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  administration, 
803  ;  his  parallel  between  Byng's  behaviour 
at  Minorca  and  the  king's  behaviour  at 
Oudenarde,  804 ;  his  resignation  of  office, 
787 ;  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  as- 
sailants of  Bute's  administration,  793  ;  dis- 
suades Pitt  from  supplanting  Grenville, 
804 ;  prevents  Pitt's  acceptance  of  George 
HL's  offer  of  the  administration,  806 ;  his 
opposition  to  Rockingham's  ministry  on 
the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act,  808 ;  quarrel 
between  him  and  Pitt,  813,  814 

Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of  Oourtenay'e 
Memoirs  of,  415-464 ;  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  416-419;  his  family,  420;  his 
early  life,  421 ;  his  courtship  of  Dorothy 
Osborne,  421,  422 ;  historical  interest  of  his 
love-letters,  422,  423 ;  his  marriage,  426 ; 
his  residence  in  Ireland,  426 ;  his  feelings, 
towards  Ireland,  426  ;  attaches  himself  to 
Arlington,  428  ;  his  embassy  to  Monster, 
428 ;  appointed  resident  at  the  court  of 
Brussels,  429 ;  danger  of  his  position,  429  ; 
his  interview  with  De  Witt,  430 ;  his  nego- 
tiation of  the  Triple  Alliance,  481-438; 


his  fame  at  home  and  abroad,  488 ;  Us 
call,  and  farewell  of  De  Witt,  434  j-his  cokt 
reception  and  dismissal,  486;  style  and 
character  of  his  compositions,  436 ;  charged 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  438-440 ;  offered  the  Secretaryship 
of  State,  440 ;  his  audiences  of  the  king, 
440, 442 ;  his  share  in  bringing  about  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the 
Lady  Mary,  440;  required  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Kimeguen,  440 ;  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, 440;  his  plan  of  a  new  privy  council, 
442, 448 ;  his  alienation  from  his  colleagues, 
466,  456;  his  conduct  on  the  Exclusion 
Question,  466 ;  leaves  public  life  and  retires 
to  the  country,  466, 467 ;  his  literary  pur- 
suits, 468 ;  his  amanuenids,  Swift,  468  ;  his 
Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning, 
469;  his  Essay  on  the  Letters  of  Pha- 
laris,  460 ;  his  death  and  character,  468, 
464 

Tease,  Marshal,  253 

Thackeray,  Rev.  Francis,  review  of  his  Lift 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  &c.,  286 ;  his  style  and  matter, 
286,  287,  296 ;  his  omission  to  notice 
Chatham's  conduct  towards  Walpole,  296, 
296 

Thales.648 

Theatines,  649 

Theology,  characteristics  of  the  science  of, 
541-544 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  174 ;  her  position  and  character, 
710 ;  her  regard  for  Miss  Barney,  710 

Thurlow,  Lord,  539, 641,  661 ;  his  weight  in 
the  government,  641 

Tickell.  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  favourite, 
758 ;  his  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
JJiad,  767,  768 ;  character  of  his  intercourse 
with  Addison,  768 ;  appointed  by  Addison 
TJnder-secretary  of  State,  772 ;  Addison  en- 
trusts his  works  to  him,  778 ;  his  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Addison,  774 

Tindal,  his  character  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham's maiden  speech,  292 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  Austrian  troops  into 
(in  1706),  265 

Toleration,  religions,  the  safest  policy  for 
governments,  60 ;  conduct  of  James  II.  as  a 
professed  supporter  of  it,  333-337 

Tories,  their  popularity  and  ascendency  in 
1710,  259 ;  description  of  them  during  the 
sixty  years  following  the  Revolution,  264 ; 
of  Walpole's  time,  291 ;  mistaken  reliance 
by  James  II.  upon  them,  338 ;  their  princi- 
ples and  conduct  after  the  Revolution,  346 ; 
contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen  (1764), 
511 ;  Clive  unseated  by  their  vote,  611; 
their  joy  on  the  accession  of  Anne,  744, 
745  ;  analogy  between  their  divisions  in 
1704  and  in  1826,  745 ;  their  attempt  to 
rally  in  1707,  749  ;  called  to  office  by  Queen 
Anne  in  1710,  757 ;  their  conduct  on  occa- 
sion of  the  first  representation  of  Addison's 
Cato,  756 ;  their  expulsion  of  Steele  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  7C4;  possessed 
none  of  the  public  patronage  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  776  ;  their  hatred  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  776.  777,  781 ;  paucity  of  talent 
among  them,  777  ;  their  joy  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  m.,  782;  their  political 
creed  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  783 ;  in 
the  ascendant  for  the  first  ttaaa  tfnot 
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accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  790.  See 
Whigs  . 

Tories  and  Whigs  after  the  Revolution,  93 

Torture,  the  application  of,  by  Bacon  in 
Peacham's  case,  869,  870 ;  its  use  forbidden 
by  Elisabeth,  871 ;  Mr.  Jardine's  work  on 
the  use  of  it,  871 

Tory,  a  modern,  260 ;  his  points  of  resem- 
blance and  of  difference  to  a  Whig  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  260 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  by  Peter- 
borough to  raise  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  254 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  Walpole 
and  retirement  from  public  life,  289 

Townshend,  Charles,  780;  his  exclamation 
during  the  Earl  of  Bate's  maiden  speech, 
788 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Rockingham  admi- 
nistration, 806 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
Juer  in  Pitt's  second  administration,  818 ; 
Itt's  overbearing  manners  towards  him, 
815 ;  his  insubordination,  816 ;  his  death, 
817 

Town  Talk,  Steele's,  746 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  from  a  false 
notion  of  what  is  due  to  its  dignity,  428 

Trainbands  of  the  City  (the),  214, 215 ;  their 
public  spirit,  227 

nfansubstantiation.  a  doctrine  of  faith,  544 

Travel,  its  uses,  188 ;  Johnson's  contempt  for 
it,  188 

Treadmill,  the  study  of  ancient  philosophy 
compared  to  labour  in  the,  891 

Treason,  high,  did  the  articles  against  Straf- 
ford amount  to  ?  68 ;  law  passed  at  the 
Revolution  respecting  trials  for,  848 

Trent,  general  reception  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of,  554 

Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charles  I.'s  writ  for 
ship-money,  208  ;  of  Strafford,  208 ;  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  649 

Tribunals,  the  large  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
those  of  Papal  Rome,  548 

Triennial  Bill,  consultation  of  William  ILL 
with  Sir  William  Temple  upon  it,  458 

Triple  Alliance,  circumstances  which  led  to 
it,  429-482 ;  its  speedy  conclusion  and  im- 
portance, 432-484  ;  Dr.  Lingard's  remarks 
on  it,  488  ;  its  abandonment  by  the  Jfrig»«ii 

government, 485 ;  reverence  for  it inPar- 
ainent,  488 

Tudors  (the),  their  government  popular 
though  despotic,  226;  dependent  on  the 
public  favour,  228,  229;  corruption  not 
necessary  to  them,  275 ;  parallel  between 
the  Tudors  and  the  Caesars  not  applicable, 
229 

Turgot,  M.,  veneration  with  whioh  France 
cherishes  his  memory,  541 

Turkey-carpet  Btyle  of  poetry,  126 

Turner,  Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anecdote  of 
him,  80 

Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  of,  748 


Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  its  happy 
results,  482  ;  of  England  with  Ireland,  its 
unsatisfactory  results.  482 ;  illustration  in 
the  Persian  fable  of  King  Zohak,  488 

United  Provinces,  Temple's  account  of,  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  486 

Unities  rthe),  in  poetry,  154 


Unity,  hopelessness  of  having,  483 
Universities,  their  principle  of  not  wtta> 
holding  from  the  student  works  contamtef 
impurity,  564 ;  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
change  in  their  position  in  relation  tots* 
government  when  Bute  became  nlntrtTT. 

Usurper  (a),  to  obtain  the  affection  of  tab 

subjects  must  deserve  it,  781 
Utility  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  80 
Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  exasperation  of  parte 
on  account  of  it,  261,  262 ;  dangers  that 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  it,  362 ;  state 
of  Europe  at  the  time.  262  ;  «***— 'trt  of  a\ 
268,264 


Vandyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
202 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bengal,  his  post- 
tion,  599;  his  fair  intentions,  feebleness, 
and  Inefficiency,  699 

Varelst's  portrait  of  James  IL,  183 

Vattel,  786 

Vega,  Qarcilasso  de  la,  a  soldier  as  wall  at  a 
poet,  288 

Yendome,  Duke  of,  takes  the  command  of  the 
Bourbon  forces  in  Spain  (1710),  258 

Venice,  republic  of,  next  in  antiquity  to  the 
line  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  542 

Verona,  protest  of  Lord  Holland  against  the 
course  pursued  by  England  at  the  Outuu— 
of,  589 

Verres,  extensive  bribery  at  the  trial  of,  883 

Versification,  modern,  in  a  dead  language,  5 

Veto,  by  Parliament  on  the  appointment  of 
ministers,  74 ;  by  the  Grown  an  ads  of 
Parliament,  74 

Voltaire  the  connecting  link  of  the  Bterary 
schools  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Lc^uis  XVL,  160 ; 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of  him,  269 ;  me- 
ditated a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal, 
589 ;  his  character  and  that  of  his  compeers, 
559 ;  his  interview  with  Congreve,  687 ;  com- 
pared with  Addison  as  a  master  of  the  art 
of  ridicule,  755, 758 

Vigo,  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleons  at,  la 
1709  249 

Villani,  John,  his  account  of  the  state  of 
Florence  in  the  14th  century,  82 

Villa- Vidosa,  battle  of,  1710, 268 

Villiers,  Sir  Edward,  878 

Virgil  not  so  "correct**  a  pott  as  Homer. 
168;  skill  with  whioh  Addfaoa  imitated 
him,  786 

Vision  of  Judgment,  Souther's,  103 

W 

Wages,  effect  of  attempts  by  gorrarnmeat  to 
limit  the  amount  of,  588 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  by  George  II.,  807 ;  bis  attesnpt 
to  form  an  administration,  807 

Wales,  Frederic  Prince  of,  joined  the  opposi- 
tion to  Walpole,  292 ;  bis  marriage,  293; 
makes  Pitt  his  groom  of  the  bedchamber, 
295  ;  his  death,  296 ;  headed  the  opposition, 
777;  his  sneer  at  the  Earl  of  Botes  783 

Wales,    Princess    Dowager    at,   mother  of 
George  HL,  783  ; 
her,  791 
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Wales,  the  Prince  of,  generally  in  opposition 
to  the  minister,  291 

Wallenstein,  520 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  conduct  fn  the  House  of 
Commons,  833 ;  similarity  of  his  character 
to  Lord  Bacon's,  867 

Walpole,  Lord,  179, 181 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord  Dover's 
edition  of  his  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
264 ;  eccentricity  of  his  character,  264, 266 ; 
his  politics,  265 ;  his  affectation  of  philoso- 
phy, 267;  his  unwillingness  to  be  consi- 
dered a  man  of  letters,  267  ;  his  lore  of  the 
French  language,  268  ;  character  of  his 
works,  270, 271 ;  his  sketch  of  Lord  Carteret, 
283 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  retaliation  on  the 
Tories  for  their  treatment  of  him,  261 ;  the 
"  glory  of  the  Whigs,"  274 ;  his  character, 
274,  et  eeq. ;  the  charge  against  him  of  cor- 
rupting the  Parliament,  276 ;  bis  dominant 
passion,  276 ;  his  conduot  in  regard  to  the 
Spanish  war,  277 ;  formidable  character  of 
the  opposition  to  him,  278,  290 ;  his  last 
struggle,  279 :  outcry  for  his  impeachment, 
279 ;  bis  conduct  in  reference  to  the  South 
Sea  bubble  288 :  bis  conduct  towards  bis 
colleagues,  289 ;  found  it  necessary  to  resign, 
295  ;  bill  of  indemnity  for  witnesses  brought 
against  him,  296 ;  bis  maxim  in  election 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ell ; 
his  many  titles  to  respect,  591 

Walpolean  battle,  the  great,  278 

Walringham,  the  Earl  of  (16th  century),  285 

Wanderer,  Madame  D'Arblay's.  727 

War,  the  Art  of,  by  Macbiavelli,  46 

War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Lord  Mahon's, 
reriew  of,  285-244.    See  Spain 

War,  languid,  condemned,  77 ;  Homer's  de- 
scriptions of,  746,  747  ;  descriptions  of  by 
Silius  Italicus,  747 ;  against  Spain,  coun- 
selled by  Pitt  and  opposed  by  Bute,  787  ; 
found  by  Bute  to  be  inevitable,  788 ;  its  con- 
clusion, 790 ;  debate  on  the  treaty  of  peace, 
795 

War,  dyfl.  See  CivU  War 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  views  on  the  ends  of 
government,  492 ;  bis  social  contract  a  fic- 
tion, 492 ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  religion  to 
be  taught  by  government,  494 

Warning,  not  the  only  end  of  punishment,  64 

Warwick,  Countess  Dowager  of,  771;  her 
marriage  with  Addison,  771 

Warwick,  Barl  of,  makes  mischief  between 
Addison  and  Pope,  769  ;  his  dislike  of  the 
marriage  between  Addison  and  his  mother, 
770 ;  bis  character,  770 

Way  of  the  World,  by  Oongreve,  its  merits,  584 

Wealth,  tangible  and  intangible,  106;  na- 
tional and  private,  107, 119 ;  its  diffusion 
in  Russia  and  Poland  as  compared  with 
England,  119 ;  its  accumulation  and  dif- 
fusion in  England  and  in  Continental 
states,  119 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  his  able  defence  of 
Lord  Clive,  539,  540;  his  urgency  with 
Olive  to  furnish  Voltaire  with  the  materials 
for  his  meditated  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Bengal.  539 

Weekly  Intelligencer  (The),  extract  from,  on 
Hampden's  death,  220 

Weldon,  Sir  A.,  bis  story  of  the  meanness  of 
Bacon,  178 


Wellesley,  Marquis,  hit  eminence  as  i 
man,  442 ;  his  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 
of  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 442 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  686, 747 

Wendover,  its  recovery  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, 196 

Wentworth.    See  Strafford,  Karl  of 

Wesley  (John),  Souther's  Life  of,  100 ;  his 
dislike  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
489 

Westminster  Hall,  618 ;  the  scene  of  the  trial 
of  Hastings,  648 

Westphalia,  the  treaty  of,  548, 556 

Wharton,  Earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
753 ;  appoints  Addison  chief  secretary,  753 

Wheeler,  Mr.,  his  appointment  as  Governor- 
General  of  India,  618;  his  conduct  in  the 
council,  619,  621,  626 

Whigs  (the),  their  unpopularity  and  loss  of 
power  in  1710, 259 ;  their  position  in  WaU 
pole's  time,  291, 292 ;  doctrines  and  litera- 
ture they  patronised  during  the  seventy 
years  they  were  in  power,  844 ;  exclama- 
tions of  George  II.  against  them,  846; 
their  violence  in  1679, 882 ;  the  king's  re- 
venge on  them,  882  ;  revival  of  their 
strength,  388 ;  their  conduct  at  the  Revo- 
lution, 839. 840 ;  after  that  event,  840 ;  Mr. 
Courtenay  s  remark  on  those  of  the  17th 
century,  416 ;  attachment  of  literary  men 
to  them  after  the  Revolution,  788 ;  their 
fall  on  the  accession  of  Anne,  744, 757 ;  in 
the  ascendant  in  1705, 749 ;  Queen  Anne's 
dislike  of  them,  757 ;  their  dismissal  by  her, 
757 ;  their  success  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  758 ;  dissensions  and  re- 
construction of  the  Whig  government  in 
1717, 771 ;  enjoyed  all  the  public  patronage 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  776 ;  acknow- 
ledged the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  their 
leader,  778 ;  their  power  and  influence  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  779 ; 
their  support  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty, 
780;  division  of  them  into  two  classes, 
old  and  young,  805 ;  superior  charac- 
ter of  the  young  Whig  school,  806.  See 
Tories 

Whig  and  Tory,  inversion  of  the  meaning  of, 
259 

Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revolution,  91 ; 
their  relative  condition  in  1710, 259 ;  their 
essential  characteristics,  775 ;  their  trans- 
formation in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  775, 
776  ;  analogy  presented  by  France,  775 ; 
their  relative  progress,  259 ;  subsidence  of 
party  spirit  between  tbem,  777;  revival 
under  Bute's  administration  of  the  ani- 
mosity between  them,  791 

Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, his  character,  853 ;  his  Calvinistio 
doctrines,  489 ;  his  seal  and  activity  against 
the  Puritans,  555 

Wickllffe,  John,  juncture  at  which  he  rose, 
547 ;  his  influence  in  England,  Germany,  ' 
and  Bohemia,  547 

Wilberforoe,  William,  646 

Wilkes,  John,  conduct  of  the  government 
with  respect  to  bis  election  for  Middlesex, 
94 ;  his  oomparisoo  of  the  mother  of 
George  in.  to  the  mother  of  Edward  m., 
792 ;  his  persecution  by  the  GrenviUe  ad- 
ministration, 798  ;  CiBK^etirai<39l\taWttfe\ 
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